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COVRVLTATIOW. 

xrk Bantes kept his word, and not anotlutr aji* 
lable was brea;&ed of the certain someboaT. 
Vain attempt ! ibr every one in the house only 
diought so mudi the more of him. Regularly 
every morning, noon, and night, Herr Bantes 
went to the barometer, and knocked to make 
the quicksilver rise to insure fine weather for 
sickly travellers. Frederica, whep no one was watch* 
iim, knocked too, to make it &11; and Waldrick and 
B^dam Bantes found even more fault than usual with 
the unfortunate weather prophet. 

“ The weather is certainly improving,** said Herr 
Bantes one day, as he and his wife sat toge^er m their 
own room ; “ &e douds arc breaking ; 1 think he must 
be on his way.” * 

“ God forbid, papa; and I really do think it would 
be bett^ ^r you to Write«to Herr von Rfohtt not to 
' come to Herbesheim before phristm^; for, (hotm^h cue 
does not believe all the fo»lish gpssip> still one canikot 
help feeling uacoillfortable.” 

** Why, dunma, you are not tlnnkinil of the Dead 
Guest ? Fdly I— I am ashamed of you.” 

“ T grant, dear husband, it is folly ; bu&ihoidd attytij^g 
happen to oUr duld during the time of Adv#nt» what woald-~they would utw* 
whya ^ very thotu^ of It might, if Fred, were on^ mdisposed, increase her 
illneH • and though I don*t bdieve in ghosts, and FtedetiBa lai^s af them ; yet 
neitherltf us, for ;,«etmple, would like to so and Widk by night m the churchyard ; 
it is inunaanatiize. Pntoffthebotrothd tiU after flmtmludcy tame. After Advmil 
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the yoong people will have a clear hundred Tears before^them to toeet^ to be 
betrothed, and to be married ; why, thenyharry the matter ? and what can dehqr 
of a few weeks siml^ T’ 

** I am adamim ot you, wife; don’t talk sudi stuff to me ; and as to what the 
people ttK with this rigmarole shout xhe Dead Guest, that ia just ffie Tory reason 
• why Frewrica shaU be betrothed and married at this yery thne. One ought to set a 
good miample, it is our duty, and the like ; let the p^le in ffio town see that we do 
not trouble ouraelTes ahput the Dead Guest, that in spite of thdr chatteni^ we 
betroth ot^ daughter ; that Fred.’s head rests steadily on*her ^uldeis^ and no SOT’ 
t^es the trouble of twisting it ; and then, all this euperstition about tUdMed aeoks is 
put an dhd tojfor ever. It is in vain to preach, be wise, repl^ bn jjjhni j afi that 
g^ for nothing if the preacher does not lead the way.” 

” I gradv all that, but still your child is dear to you. SeeiUMr,itisa|townd^ Ante ^ 
hundrra years ago (witness the church register) some mkfertagBf httmeoed, Wit be 
what it may ; probably there were people then who ^ffed at the ua ttoditsim, tad 
we would now do the same ; hut if you insist upon this ceremony toildng place ffitoctl^ 
in this unfortunate Advent, the anniversary of the &tal hundred yeus, and that it 

come to pass, which Hoaven forbid ” 

” Stop ; yon are not going to say, Frederica’s nedc shonld be twisted; I oanuot 
abide the horrible idea. Don’t torment me with it, I desire you ” 

” No ; but, for instance, if Herr von Hahn were to\urive in this miserable wintry 
weather, the travelling and the bad roads may increase bis illness; be is, as be says 
in his letter, very delicate. Suppose we were to have a side andi may be, in the end, 
a Dead Guest, — I shudder as I say it, — and then the superstitibn attached to this year’s 
Advent becomes, through your obstinacy, actually confirmed. Dear husband, only 
think seriously for a moment.” * 

Herr Bantes did seem to think seriously, and finally grumbled out, don’t 
understand how it is that ideas are always coming into your head that never would 
trouble anybody else’s brains. How does it come ? Yon might tom poet or the 
like. What ever has come over you all? 'You are bewitched about this bugbear of 
an Advent, all of you. You, l^Werica, even the coptain-^who is a sduer, the 
cashier, bookkeqier, inspector, all, I say, but none of you will confess it->Btnff t” . 

If it be BO (which 1 rather doubt), Aen it is the doty of a wiae man to look with 
indigence upon a prgudice which certainly mjnree no cne.” 

« Every fo% is injurious; therefore, no quarter, —war, open war; since Frederica’s 
birthday everybody in the house seems stmified.^ The devil himself was the 
inventor of that story of the Dead Guest. 'Die thing shall go on as we settled, 
mamma ; there shall oe no change, I am not to be moved.”* So said Hen Brates, 
and instantly left the room. 

Meanwhile, things did not go on as had been settled. Tins ooavnniiioa had left 
a tbom behind, and he found that, for peace’ sake, it would be bettor to defiw the 
betrothal tQl a^ Christmas. He loved his daughtor rioiiCerel^, aSbeliou 

made him anxious and cautious. The devB has ways of gaiidhgnSfeiida^ end 
all would be act down to the Dead Guest The nearer they came to ^ Advent 
time, the more uneasy he grew; and thus, wainit Me own will, he wiihed ffuft his 
future son>in-law tdV remsin away. HobecameTeaUy alarmed as StowtoB^ 
grew finer, and a hc^tw^ sunshine oveil]^eadfihew«iM ^ ^btjRt^lheaiitaMn 
were about to mher in a secofid summer. He went now dilMwatl^ to Uto hw wm aisr , 
and this time knedtod to make dm qaidoRloBr dsmsend. lb' Sw nstorilhinniit ha 
remarked that Itoderionttod her modier 1^ with the fine wmaftier netovetoddMhr 
spirits; the obtain a^ pnd, finally, ril w hOTseheM tMAo fii iWl #e i i '»'' ' 
so Herr Bimtes, 
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wa» Ifadam Bantes W ot»«rv«0. UMd lutd 

in W heairt a decided diandimtifon lidi 

haiku, and also lihat the ooauiaandlat oeamp^ |^r 
heart a larger place than he ought, she 
to deiSar her daughter’s ntarria^; nefc amiluriiYd^ 
Wed die captain, to &voar niia, hot*' in qMw to 
atoid oreT'hasto and its unhappr cansevuM tHk 
wished that the fonng people uionld toaTniioir each 
other, and thd Ftodenca should accastcm heraelf in 
thought to the lot that was assigned to h«rj she also 
whhM to ascertain whether Herr Ton Hahn’i heart 
was reallp worthy of her child’s heart. For this rtoton 
the discreet mother had not opposed her husband’s 
choice, nor had she reproached him ibr having con> 
cealed from her a matter of such deep importance to her 
Si the disposal of her daughter’s hand. She Jmew her 
husband too weUt contradicdon would have only made him more d^rmiaed. 
With this view, thecefiire, she held this conversation with him, thrust this little 
thorn into his oenspience, and rqoiced as she saw that it had produced an 
effect; and, fmr the same reason, she wrote on the very birthday to a ffiend 
in the caj^itd to make inquiries as to the character of young Hahn. * She received 
an answer on the same day that the bright sunshine had so alarmed Kerr 
Bantes. Herr von Hahn was described by her friend as a man of the most upright 
charactor, who had hitherto been an olgect of the greatest respect and eommiseraton 
to every one ,* not merely beeaase he wm delicate, but because he^ had alwaya beed^ 
kept in a state of almost slavish subjection by his old, cross, ecoentric, and avaricious 
tother. Wi^in a few weeks, however, the young man had undertaken the w^le 
concern mmself, and the old man had retired to an estate in die country, having 
alroady got some of the wamingB of old age, for he was as deaf as a post, and could 
see badfy even whh the aid of spectacles. This good news was sunshine to the 
mother. 

Another droomstance brought aunihine on die same dqr to Ftedetiea and the 
comnMmdaut WaldHok had gone of ^'message feom Medam Bantea to Frederksa’a 
room ; die waa aittang in the window, her head reaUng on her new harp, which she 
had before her. 

Yeuv mamma vddma to know if it would please you to take a drive widi ua,i»d 
eqWlhia Imly weathto.” 

we madrno answer, hot tamed her fece a litde mwe from him apd towatw the 
whidinr. 

" Ywv greet is angry,” said Waldrick, who believed her to be in Jaith ** Have 
Xwtoat bnakfiM^ «Mdt againat my will, ^nmk an addidoilal oii^ of 
tonlaaNtmsw granet Bare I net punctually, and to the momeMh gtrilimw.toMi 


MM to^laiiMiarl ^hidhava Inet at dinner given a dkidfrd aaa«M th 
IktoWdaidir. * ' M * 

toMatWifelwand, 


dto.detoi ea. 
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“ Is mamma going to i«eet him t Is he expected to day ? Has she said anrthiim ?*’ 
a<'ked Frederica hastily, and dried her red and weeping eyes her handKercmef. 

W'oldiick’s countenance fell, and, «hdlC vexed, he sud, " Oh Frederica 1 it is not 
kind ot you to ask me such a question. you believe I could have thus invited 
you if 1 could have supposed such a thing possible? Would to Heaven he might 
not come till I am gone !” 

** done ! Where ?’’ • « 

“ To o^er quarters. I wrote to the general on your Inrthday, and bagged it, 
but have yet got no answer.” 

Frederrca looked at him sadly, stood up, and said, ^ throivA mA. 

lhat was very rirliculous of vou.” 
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" Waldrick, are you in earnest ? Never, during my life, would I forgive you !** 

** It would be my death if you compelled me to bo present at your wedding.” 

" You shall never be invited to my wedding. Who told you I had given my 
consent V* # , 

You dare not refuse it.” 

" And, fcacious Heaven I I cannot give it,” sobbed she, and concealed her face. 

Waldricfe, too, was overpowered by his long-conccaied feelings. This was the 
first time they had both fouched ui>on this matter. On the last birthday, when both 
were atruck with the certainty or possibility that in future they could no*longer be 
to each other what in the full freedom of youthful and daily intercourse they^had 
hitherto been, they had, for the first time, discovered with what aftoctlBfi they clnng 
to each other. Since that birthday kisa they rcgai*dcd each other very diflori'iitly ; 
they understood each other, and knew that they loved and were beloved without 
saying a word. In both had the mild but rosy liglit of friendship burst into a sudden 
flame ; each wished to conceal it from the other, and by so doing increased its 
power. After a little while Waldrfck again approached her, and said in a tone of 
deep and honest feeling, “ Frederica, dare we remain together as we have hitherto 
done?” 

Waldritk, can we be to each other, other than we now arc V* 

“Can we? can 1? Impossible. Ah! dear Frederica, 1 knew not myself how 
great my bliss was; and now, in losing you, do I first discover that 1 am lost 
myself.” 

“ Lost, George ! say not so, do not make me miserable ; it is a frightful word, do 
not say^t again.” 

“ But when he comes ?” 

“ Then God will care for ns; take my liand, George; ten thousand times rather 
would I betroth myself to the Dead Guest ; but do not say that either to papa or 
mamma. I will tell them myself when the time comes ; take my hand and word, 
and be at ease on my account.” He took her hand and covered it with warm kisses. 
“ It is a word of life,” said Waldrick. “ I hardly dared to hope for it, but I take it, 
and if you break it you break my lujart.” “ And are you now content and happy ?” 
“ Never was I completely so until this moment.” “ Now go,” cried Freclerica, 
“ Mamma will be expecting you. I will dress myself and go out with you.” She 
pushed him from her towards the door, but at the door gave nim a parting kiss. He 
left her like one intoxicated, and delivered her message to Madam Barites. Uncon- 
scious of what she did, Frederica sank upon a chair, fell into a reverie of bliss, and 
forgot the excursion. The carriage waited, and Madam Bantes came herself to seek 
her daughter. There she sat dreaming, her little head, shaded by her fair clustering 
locks, sunk upon her bosom, her hands folded in her lap. “ What arc you thinking 
of, or are you praying?” asked her mamma. “ I have spoken with God.” “ Are 
you happj?” “ As an angel in heaven.” “ In earnest? my cliild. You seem to 
have been weeping.” “ I have been crying, but I am quite happy now ; let us go 
to the carriage; 1 have only to put on my bonnet.” She took her bonnet and went 
to the glass, under which lay the rose-coloured ribbon th{^ Waldrick had tied roun<? 
the birthday haip. She took it and tk;d it round her waist as a sash. Madam 
Baates was silent, but she resolved never to send the co^iflandant on messages to her 
daughter again. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE DEAD GUEST. 

. N the following evening was given at Herr fiantes’ the 
iitst of his usual winter meetings ; for so they called, 
in TIerbesheim, what in other *places they call soirdes* 
tea, &c. It was the custom amongst the best families 
of the little town to take it in turn, and sociably and 
simply to entertain each other once evciy week, and to 
enliven the long.w'intcr evening with music, singing, 
conversation, plays, and jests. I must remark e» 
passant, tViat by plays were not meant cards, as is gene* 
rally the case at the entertainments of those unfortunate 
people who know other cheerful and sociable 
medium between scandal and ennuL On this evening 
neither song nor music, jest nor play, were thought oft’; 
this was the first time they, had assembled this winter; 
they had much to talk of, and, as the first of Advent 
was hut three days off, it may well be imagined that 
the Dead (iucst furnished the chic^f subject of con- 
versation. 

The young ladies turned up their noses or declared themselves somew'hat incre- 
dulous. Each was dedighted that she had no suitor — a thing she might dot have 
despis('d after Advent ; and each little heart beat with terror when she thought of any 
one to whom that little heart belonged. 'Jlie elder ladies, after mature considera- 
tion, agre(‘d that tlu? story of the Dead Guest could not be altogether a fanciful 
invention ; the gentlemen without exception were unbelievers : some wished that 
the D('ad Guest might coiiu' and prove their courage. Tin? old men threatened the 
young men warniiigly with their finger; some young ladies joined them, and there 
w'as mucli fun, wit, and nunry laughter. 

" Ihit,” said lien* Tkiutes, with a comic anger, what sort of society have I got 
into ? Dead Ciiicst right and left — pr(»tty entertainment for my live guests. Away 
with it, 1 sav. Some living conversation, and no more winks and >vhispers about the 
dead.” 

“ 'I'liat is just my own opinion,” said the Commissioner of Taxes. " Lotus have 
a game of forfeits ! If Hcrbesheini had as little to fear from its living guests as from 
the vi>it of the Dead Guest, we might rest quite secure that none of our young 
beauties would ever have their heads turned.” 

1 slmuld like to know how the foolish story originated,” said a youg counsellor ; 

“ the lt>gend is as dry and bar^as a skeleton. No circumstances known ftbout it out 
of wliicli one might by chimc c compose a romance or a ballad, so that it might be 
turned to some use.” 

“ On the contrary,” answered ^^'aldrick. the legend of the Dead Guest, as it was 
formerly kiioAvn, and as I <ieard it once when a child from an old sportsman, is too 
long and tedious for us now<%-days, and that is the reason they have forgotten it ; and 
they havtf done well.” ^ ^ 

“ How! can you still remember the stor^” quickly asked several . — I have a faint 
recollection of it,” answ ered Waldrick, 

“ Oh, you must tell it to us,” cried the young ladies, "pray, pray do tell jjs.” 
N cither excuses nor resisUince atailfrd. The gentlemen joined their entreaties to those 
of the ladies. 'I'hey all drew their seats close togetlier. Waldrick, whether Be wovdd 
or not, was obliged to yield, and impart the legend a$ he had got it from tLe ^Id 
lan ; and. in order to aftbrd them some amusement, he dresa^ up his tale as 
he coidd on tiie spur of the moment. 
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T is now exactly two hundred years since the thirty 
years’ war commenced and the Elector Palatine 
Frederick hud taken possession of the crown and 
kiuji^donis of Bohei»iia. The Emperor and the 
Duke of Ha\aria, at the head of Catholic (lermany, 
had risen to re])ossess tlicmselves of this crown. 
1'ln‘ threat and (h'cisivc battle was fought near 
Prague. Duk(‘ Frederick lost both battle and 
crown ; the intelligence passed lik<‘ a flash of 
lightning through (iorniany ; all the (’atholic towns 
rejoiced at the ovc*rthrow of the unfortunate Frede- 
rick, who had only been in possession of his throne 
for a few months, on which account he Avas gem*- 
rally nicknamed the Winter King. It was know n 
that he had fled from Prague in disguise, and with 
a small retinue. 

Our worthy forefathers in llerbeshelm, two hun- 
dred years ago, were acquainted with this fact, and 
took as much pleasure in talking over the politics of 
towms and states as we, their worthy descendants, 
do now ; tlicy were, however, in those days, 1 wdll 
not saycnorc? religif)us, but more niful upon the sub- 
ject of religion than now.* The joy over the downfal 
and flight of the Winter King was as unrestrayied anf^still more loudly expressed 
than that exhibited on the downfal and^^ight of the Emperor Naimleou a few 
y’nars ago. ^ , 

Three lovely maidens sat together one day talking of the Winter King ; they were 
all <hree good fnends, and had all three a lover, thads to sav, one a piece, otherwise 
they w'ould not have been friends ; the name of bnc* was Veronica, the other Fran- 
cisca, the other JacoW. ^ 

t* They ought not to allow this heretic king to escape from Germany,’’ said 
• Veronicif As loUg as he lives that monster Lutheranism will continue to exist and « 
fiypread destroction around.” 

Yest” ®«id Franciaca ; “ whoever kills him will have reason to expect a great 
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reward from tlic Emperor, from the Duke of liavaria, and from the Pope ; and may 
securely count upon heaven.” 

I wi^h,” added Jacobea, “ oh, how I wish he were to come to our town : he 
should <lie by the hand of my lover. He would obtain at leaat an earldom as a 
reward,” 

There is some doubt,” said Veronica, tluit your lover would eve^make you a 
countess, for he has hardly spirit enough for such ad heroic deed. Mine would; I 
should oniy have to make a sign, and he would take his ‘sword and fell the Wintcff 
King to* the earth ; and then the c‘arldom would betaken from under your very nose.” 

“ Do not boast so loudly both of you,” said Francisca. My love is the bravest 
of T'ill ; luveju* not already been in battle, and is he not a captain ? And, w'ere I to 
(»rder him to hew down the (irand Turk upon liis throne, he W'ould obey; don’t be 
too sure of your (*arldom.” 

Whilst the thrc'c maidens were fighting about the earldom a sudden trampling of 
horses vva.s heard in the street coming from the gateway towards them. They all 
flew to the window. 'Du* weather was dreadful, the rain fell in torrents from all the 
roofs and channels, the wind blew and dashed the rain against the houses and 
w'indows. 

“ (lra(*ious Heaven !” said Jacobea, “he who titjvels in such weather does not 
trav(‘l for his ])leasure.” 

“ l)ir<! nc^cessity must urg(i liiiu,” said ^'erollica. 

“ Or an evil conscience,” added IVancisca, 

At I he sign of the Dragon, just opposite, thirteen horsemen drew' up and hastily 
dismounted ; twelve remainc'd with their horses, the thirteentli, wlio was dressed in 
\vliit(', w cut into the inn. The host and his servants quickly made their appearance ; 
the horses were led aw'ay to the stabhfs, their masters entered the inn. In spite of 
th(‘ rain a crowd coll(^cted in the street to see the horses atid riders. The finest horse 
belonged to the white knight : it >vas a snow-whit(' steed with costly trappings. 

“ \Vhal if that should be the ^^'intc^ King!” cried the three maidens, as in tJie 
first moment tlu*y turned from tiu'. w indow and looked at each other wit.li wondering 
eyes. 1 lurriid steps were on the stairs, and in came the three lovers. “Do you 
know,” cried one of them, “ that the runaw ay King is wdthiii our walls 

“ That W'ould be a prizes worth taking,” said the second. 

“ Anguish is painted in the face of tin* tall tliin man in white,” said tho third. 

A thrill of’ joy passed through the maidens’ hearts ; they ri'gardcd each otlier with 
steady and in([uiring looks; it seemed as if they spoke to one another with their 
fi\t‘d and blaring (\vcs, and as if they understood (*ach other. {Suddenly they seized 
<'a( h otlur’s hands, and cried, “So let it be; all three together and undivided.” 
'liii'y tluui let go their hands and each turned to her lover. 

Veronica bi)i>k(' to hers : “ If my lover lets the Winter King leave these walls 
alive, sooner will I lucoine the M'intcr King’s mistress thau my lover’s true and law- 
ful wife. So help me lleavtui, and the saints.” * 

Francisca spoke to hors : “ If my lover lets the Winter King outlive this night, 
lather will 1 kiss death itself than my lover’s lips. In vain bdiall he wait for our 
wedding day. So helj> lAc Heaven and tlif saints.” 

.laeobea spoke to hers :t “ The key of my bridal chamber is lost now and for ever 
if to-morrow* the loved onc‘‘^of my heart brings me not his sword red with the blood 
oftlu' W inter King.” ^ ^ 

The three lovers w’ere panic struck, buitfiuickly recovered themselves as they saw 
the tliviM' Imdy maidens, more charming than ever, standing before them and wait- 
ing for an answer. None w*ish(*d to be behind ; each wished to be the foremosK; to 
prove by his prowess tlie ardoifr of his love, 

They leave of their fair bi idcs, who now sat rejoicing together, mid^alked of 
tli(' everla^tiug renow'n of their lovers, of their courage and tenderness, of the earldo;ti, 
and how' tlu y w ould divide it amongst themselves. The tlirce young tnen^owever, 
t oufened with eai h other, w'ent immediately into the inn of the Dragon, called for 
diink. asked, in the course of conver.'^ation, all particulars about the strangers, aitfil 




which might be the King, and where m slept, and wh<!thor he had a handsome 
chamber. They were, however, well acquainted with every corner of the house, and 
they sat carousing to a late hour of the night. 

Before daybreak twelve of the strangers rode^awhy in haste, and 5n the midst of 
wind gtiu rain. The thirteenth lay dead in bis bed, weltering in his bWd. He 
ha^ three death-wounds. No one could say who he was, but the host afBmied he 
was not ihe iung; and he wras right, for the Winter King, as Is well known, reached 
J^llanif in safety, and lived for many a year. The l>i;an Guest was buried on the * 
MRie day, but not in the churchyard, nor in consecrated ground, amongst the bones 
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of Catholic Christianfi, but, as a fiU8])ected heretic, in the shambles, without priest or 
prayer. 

Anxiously, meanwliile, did the thVcc brides await the arrival of their lovers, that 
tln‘y might give ihom a sweet reward ; but tliey came not. 'fhey sent to seek them 
in (?vory street and house, but no one had seen them since the previous midnight; 
nor could the host, his wife, his men or maids, tell when they had ^one nor what 
had become of them, i'hen did the poor maidens reproach themselves bitterly, and 
w(*pt day and niglit, and repented the criminal comihands which they had ^vl!n 
such tiiie and gallant men. The charming Jnct/bea secretly grieved the most, for 
she had heeii iho first to propose to her companions this terrible design upon the 

inter ining’s life Two days had passed since the fatal night, a third was nearly 
gone, and neither tlie hiidcs nor their sprrowing parents knew aught of the fate of 
the tliree young men. 

A knock came to Jarobea’s door ; a strange and noble-looking man entered, and 
asked for the maiden, wlio sat weeping near her father and mother. The stranger 
handed her a letter, which, on his way, he had received from a young man and pro- 
mi^(‘d to deliver. Oh how joyfully did Jaeobea start! the letter was from her lover. 
Hut it was nearly dark ; tlic mother hastened out and brought two lighted lamps in 
order to read tlie letter, and also to see the stranger better. He was a man of about 
thirty years of ago, a tall thin figure, drc.sscd entirely in black, and after the fasliion 
of tliose day.s : a large hat and plume of black feathers, black doublet with deep 
lulling lace collar, black und(T garments, and wide boots ; bv his side a sword, the 
handle ol* Mdiieh was richly ornamented with gold, pearls, and precious stones. He 
wore rings of sparkling jewels, which reflected various lights. His countenance 
w'as regular and noble, and, in spite of the fire of his eye, of an ashy paleness ; and 
his black dress made' him Ijjok still j)aler. He sat down, and the fatlicr, by the light 
of (h(' lamp, read aloud : — “ W'e have hit the wrong person; therefore, beloved one, 
far(‘well, since 1 have lost the key to yopr bridal chamber. I go to join in the war 
against lluhemia, and to seek another briclc who will not require from her lover a blood- 
red sword, lake comfort as I do. 1 send you back your ring.” The ring fell out 
of the letter. When Jaeobea heard this read, she fell into a swoon, and she wept 
and cursed her faitldcss lover. 

'Hie father and mother comforted their unhappy child, and the stranger spoke 
kindly to her: — Had I known (hat the Mretrh was making me the bearer of such 
desjmir, as surely as my name is Count of (^iraves, so surely would I have given him 
a ble.ssing with my sword. Dry your lovely eyes, fair lady ; one of those pearly 
tears that falls upon your rosy cheek is enough to extinguish the flame of your 
love.” 

Ihit Jaeobea could not leave off weeping. At lengtli the count took his leave, but 
itsked permission to visit the fair suflTerer on the following day. 

He kept his word and cam(‘, and when he was alone with Jaeobea he said, “ I 
liave not been able (o sleep (ho whole niglit; the remembrance of your beauty and 
your tears was ever before me : you o%ve me at least one smile, that my cheeks, pale 
from want of sleep, may again recover tlieir colour.” 

“ How can I smile said Jaeobea; “ Ins he not sent me back my ring? has he 
not turned his heart fronv me 

'I'he count took the ring'.ind flung it out of the window. ** Away with the ring !” 
cried he; “how gladly would I repbee it with a better!” and he laid before 
luu* on the table the handsomest ring aursngst those he wore : “ how gladly replace 
it with all tliese; and upon oacli hangs a noble inheritance I” 

Jaeobea blushed. Slic pushed the brilliant ring from her. Bo not so cmel,” 
said the count ; “ for, having ohcc^^een you, I can never forget you. If jjpur lover 
has despised you, despise him in retium : this is sweet revenge. My heart apd title 
lie at your feet.” « 

Jaeobea would not oven listen to him; but still she thought in her heavt that the 
count was right nl>out the revenge, and the faithless one must be tbrgotteh. They 
conversed much together, 'fhe count’s conversation was modest and interesting 
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certainly was not so handsome as the lost lover, — his face was too pale and ghastly ; 
still, when he conversed agreeably, his colour was soon forgotten ; and, as there is a 
time for all things, Jacobea at length ceased to weep, and could not help occasionally 
smiling at the jests of the count. § 

The presence of the rich lord in Herbesheim soon bcrcanie gonorally known in tlie 
town, for he had handsomely-dressed ser^ ants, and spent much money ; it was also 
known to every one that he hacf brought Jacobea a letter frtnn flic vanished bride- 
gro</Vn. As soon as Veronica and Fraiicisca heard this tliey hastened to their friend, 
and asked if the noble count hap^icnod to know anything of the other tuy>, and 
begged of her to make inquiries about it. 

jacobea did so ; and the count said he would himself visit the sorrowing fiiends^ 
order to judge from their description who their lovers >vore. Jacobea thanke<l liiin 
/ sincerely; she did so with the inon^ graciousness, for she had refle(;lecl a good deal 
when alone by night, looked often at the ring, and thought, 1 have but to stretch 

• out mjr hand and lay hold of the earldom witliont being obliged to divide it with 
Veroniga and Francisca ; thus, after all, tlu* act of my faithless lover will have made 
me a countess.” And she showed her ])arents the jewel which the count had left 
upon the table, recounted all his honourable proposals, and told all she knew of 
Ills extensive possessions. Her parents were much amazed, and for a 'long time 
coul^ not believe it. When, how'ever, the rouiit returned, ami inodc'stlv begged 
that they would ])ermit their fair daughter to honour a trifle he had hrouglht lier by 
wearing it W'itb her Sumlav dress, and dn*\i" out of a (‘ostly easkc't a diamond cross 
firul a necklace of seven row's of pearls, they did give credit to it. 'Jlie father and 
mother then took counsel together, and said, “This son-in-law suits us well, we 
must not let liiiri escape.” 'i'hey tulkc‘d much to their daughter about it, l<d‘t h<?r 
much alom* in the room witli the count, and entertained him with tit-bits and choice 
wine ^o a late Jjour at niglil. He, how'ever, accepted nothing without making a 
suitable return, and the parents rejoiced in his beautiful presents. Jocobearejoiet*d, 
too, in her own mind at thought of the envy ami admiratioji slio should excite in the 
whole town as Countess of Graves, and respomled mon* graciously to the w armth ol‘ 
her new lover. 

He, however, w'as a false knave ; for w hen he saw \'eronica he found her more 
beautiful than the lovely Jacobea ; and when at hmgth he beheld the fair-hairf*d 
Francisca, the other two were actually ugly in his eyes. But lie told jiretty nearly 
the same Uile to both the fair-liaired Francisca ami the raven -haired Vm’onica (hut 
privately to each) concerning their lovers: that he had on his way nu*l witli the 
three young men in an inn, seated with well-filled goblets, and jesting freely with 
two young girls ; they W'ere all about to set out for Bohemia to join the army there? ; 
the girls were to accompany them. On discovering, in the course of conversation, 
that his w'ay lay through tlie village of Herbesheim, one had charged liiin with » 
letter to Jacobea, and begged of him to deliver it ; the other two had laughed and 

* said, We rflrc much more agreeably engaged with thesy merry damsels than writing 

letters to our lady loves ; but, if you will bo at the trouble of doing us a stjrvice, tell 
them w'e had set out for Bohemia on account of a wicked deed ])erpetrated by their 
orders, Jinil instead of a letter we send theip the rings which \hey gave ns us a pledge 
of faith. When they find a man whose finger it will fit bcUcr than it does ours, let 
him console them.” • 

The count had already assured Veronica tlwit tlJb ring fitted him admirably; but lie 
found that Franciscans ring was made exclu!jlwely fo^ him. He soothed and comforted 
each, and asked her if a lover w'as worth such tears who could, in so flagrant a 
manner, abandon his love, and, seated by the side of an unworthy rival, fling away 
heart and ring ? He played his part as well witli €Pacli*tis he had done with Jacobea, 
and fin|liy succeeded in consoling each : be made presents to each, oflered^o each 
^ bis ^eart and title, and each and all soon grew accustomed to his pallid countenance. 

•The thretp friends meanwhile keiit their proceedings with the count a profound 
secret from one another ; for each feared lest the other might spread her nets to catch 
tb^'caltby suitor. 'Jliey no longer visited each other as they used to do, and were 
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uneasy when they learned by accident 
that the count kept up his acquaintance 
with the others. Each, jealous of the 
other, wished to surpass tho other ; com- 
menced by permitting the tender atten- 
tions of the count, and &ially answered 
them, in order the more securely to en- 
slave the lover. N o one more thorot%hly 
rejoiced in this jealousy than the fickle 
count; for through its means he was 
enabled in a shorter time to acquire a 
greater influence over the three beau- 
ties. True, he swore to each by all that 
was sacred that he thought the other 
two ugly and silly, but that, for civility’s . 
sake, he was obliged, from time to time, 
to visit them. But very soon this pre- 
tence ceased to avail him ; and, as each 
exacted from him, as a proof of the ^th 
of his love, that he should cntircly^^ive 
up the other two, he found himself in a 
great dilemma ; and on his part he in- 
sisted upon a formal betrothal and ex- 
change of rings in presence of their 
parents, and after this an hour’s inter- 
view'^ during the silence of the night, 
when, alone and undisturbed, the lovci*s 
might talk over the wedding, the ioTimey, 
and the arrangements to be maae in the 
baronial castle. Each of the three beau- 
ties agreed to these conditions, and sealed 
their promise with a kiss ; but, in giving 
the kiss, each said, “ Dear count, whv 
do you look so pale ? leave off* that black 
dress, which only increases your pale- 
ness.” But he always replied, “ I wear 
black in order to fulfil a vow ; on my 
wedding-day I shall appear red and 
white, dear love, like your own cheeks.” 

The betrothal with each took place 
on the same day, and when it wew dark 
he glided into each of their Cambers : 
this took place on the same night. The 
next morning, as the maidens slept too 
long, their parents went to weaken them. 
There lay each fair virgin icy cold in her 
bed, her neck twisted round, her face 
turned towards her back. 

A cry of murder burst from the three 
houses through the streets ; the people all 
ran terrified together ; the cry of murder 
resounded everywhere, and, as suspicion 
fell upon the Count ofGraves, the crowd 
collected before the Dragon Inn, an^tke 
town-major and the halberdiers pushed 
their way into it. The host within was 
contplainuig loudly : his guest had disap- 
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pearcd and with him all hia aervaiits, and no one had seen them go forth ; all his 
luggage, great as the quantity had been, was gone, and yet no one had carried it 
away ; all the noble steeds had disappeared from the well-secured stable, and no 
one in the streets, not even the watchmen at the gates, had hear<^ them pass ; the 
people were terrified, and every one who passed the houses of the three unfortunate 
brides made the sign of the cross and blessed themselves ; within was weeping and 
wailing, and one most remarkable circumstance was, that allfthe Costly presents and 
splendid bridal dresses which the Count had presented them with, the pearl ni^klaces, 
brilliant rings, and diamond crosses^ were nowhere to be found. ^ 

But a small funeral procession, and all wrapi>ed in black mantles, followed the 
coffins of the three virgins out of the gates ; and when the coffins were laid j^owmh 
the churchyard of St. Sibald’s Church, and the burial service w'as about to commence, 
a tall man, whom nobody had hitherto remarked, was seen to w^alk away from the 
procession, and as they looked after him all were struck with amazement to see that, 
^ whereas he had hitherto appeared in deep black, he now suddenly became all white ; 
and there appeared three red spots upon his white doublet, and the blood trickled 
visibly downwards over the front of the doublet ; and the tall white man walked 
towards the shambles. 



/ ’ 


“ Holy Tirgin,’* exelaimod the host of the Dragon, '* that is the Dead Guest whom, 
one-dhd-twenty days ago, we interred yonder.” All who were in tlie churchyard were 
seized wit])i terror, and fled affiighted with all speed frhm &e spot ; a hurricane, with 
snow and run, pursned them. Three days and three nights the cofEins remained 
unbnried, stui^i^ by the open graves. 

• The at^ori riea ordered at length (hat they should be buried ; and tbeir parents 
o£^ed a mnsi^rable sum to three stout men, if they would render this last service 
ofme. What was the astonishment of these men, when they lifted up the coffins, to 
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find thoni as as though they were empty, and yet the lids were alMrmly nailed 
down. One took courage «and brought a hammer and a chisel, w^hile anodier ran to 
call the preacher and the chaplain. iWhen tlic coffins were opened they were found 
(jiiitc empty — neither cushion nor winding sheet within; and the empty coffins were 
placed in the ground. 

Here Waldrick paused. There was a dead silence in the room, the candles 
burned dimly andtlirorv a faint kind of twilight over tlie listeners. The men sat 
and stovd around with an earnest air. The young# women had imperceptibly 
drawn^ their chairs closer together ; the elder Qnes still ficemed to listen long after 
Waldnck had ceased to speak, and sat witli lengthened faces, their hands folded in 
tfc: i’* laps. 

“ Above all tilings, snuff the candles,” cried Herr Dantes, and let some one 
speak that I may liear a warm human voice, otherwise I must run away ; this 
diabolical stuff makes one shudder.” All seemed to agree in their hearts to this. 
Hicy ran to the candles, they stood up, refreshments were brought in ; they seemed , 
to take j)lcasure in talking loud and laughing loud, and ridiculing the fear that each 
had observed in his neighbour, but w^hich none were willing to confess. They 
called the legend of the Dead Guest the maddest fairy tale that the fancy of a 
foolish nurse had ever given birth to ; and thought that, if Mrs. Kadcliffe or Lord 
Hyroii had known of it, the world might have had reason to expect from them a 
masttirpiece of the terrific scliool. 

As soon, however, as the commandant had rested from the fatigue of talking and 
from that of listening, there was a general request for the second part of the legend, 
or the history of the second apparition of the Dead Guest; and, without waiting to 
hear >vhether he would comply, they seated themselves in a semicircle r&und him. 
When at length he took his scat all eyes >vcrc turned towards him witix a fearful 
curiosity. 

Tlie girls at once drew their chairs close together and formed a group ; the matrons 
imitated their example, and once more a general silence prevailed. 



FATES. 


N the Ocean of this World, 

Some, with all their sails unfurl'd. 

Voyage safe in sun and cloud, 

Be the winds or low or loud ; 

And but coil their tackle brave 
In the haven of the grave. 

Others in mid course are tost, 

Dasli’d, upon a desert coast. 

Where they famish'd are, and wait 
Palely for th^ touch of Fate ; 

Ha])py if, while life remains. 

Wreckers come and smash their brains. 

Others, hKt tempest suffer’d. 

In some chance-bark, kindness-proffer’d. 

Reach at last a common port. 

Commerced and of dense resort ; 

Stranger’d there, and left to die 
Of their shipwreck’s memory. 

ThOMJ^S WlDE.e 
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THE BOY 



(from t 


OF THE MOUNTAIN. 

HK GKRMAN OF nilT.AM).) 


BHBPHKKD boy 

On the moimtuin am 1 ; 

I sec over turret, I see over town ; 

1 catch the gleam 
Of the Kun’s first beam, 

With me he fttays longest before he goes down : 

For 1 am the Boy of the Mountain ! 


• II. 

To the rivcrV hoine, 

In the rock, 1 come. 

Drink fresh from the fountiiin — no goblet for me ; 

And as onw'aril it goes, 

Where faster it flows, 

We wrestle together — brave playmates an* we. 

For 1 Jiiii the Boy of the Mountain ! 


HI. 

Up the mountain side 
(My own, m/ pride) 
llic whirlwinds circle and hurry along ; 

Tliey n)ar aloud 
From the tompcHt cloud. 

But above the hurtle is lu;ard the song — 

“ I am the Boy of the Mountain !' 


IV. 

Tlic lightning and thunder 
They pass me under, 

While I stand high in the blue up there ; 

Like friends I know therjji, 

And call unto them. 

My father's home in the valley to spare — 

For 1 am the Boy of the Mountain 


Once was synde^ well 
The alaniiti^Kjll, 

And the beacon fires blazed many and strong ; 

Then down I leapt. 

In the ranks I stepi, * 

And swung my sword and sang my song — « 

I am the Boy of the Mountain !'* 


S, F. A. 




My dear Daloleish, * • t 

I AM induced to send you a short account of a tnp i 
lately made into the interior from Wandroopore, more 
particulai'ly as 1 was so fortunate not onljr to he one 
of a party at a tiger shikar (hunt), but wd actoally 
knock over‘more than one of those fonradable brutes 
myself. The object of my journey was of a poll- 
tical character, and, as it does not do to tell tmes out 
of schooL I shall not hero mention particnlats. 
Suffice it, then, to state that I had to leave mv own 
station and visit a part of die country upwards of a 
.hundred miles distant. Accustomed as you in 
England to your rapid transit by railways, tjnd hvmg 
as you do in anticapation of aerial nmdaneo beii^ 
brought to sufficient perfectly to admit of your 
coming over and taking your tiffin (luachemO vnth me 
in liombay, and returning to dine at your dob m 
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London at seven o’clock of the same day, the idea of a journey of a hundred 
miles seen^ but trifling ; but, let me tell you, in some parts of India it is 


no 


as I proceed* 
lUt seldom been 


The part of the 
honoured by the 


joke : of this you will be better able to ji 
country where I am located is one which has*^ 
presence of the Governor, members of Council, or any of the big-Wigs of the Presi- 
dency, conseqi}|ently the roads are perfectly primitive in their constraction^that is 
to BSLYi they remain in much aboi\t the same condition as th^ wt^rc in the days of 
the Great Mogul called Baber, and, as far as I can see, tliey arc likely to continue so. 

The portion of the country I had to traverse was, for the first thirty »r forty 
miles, highly cultivated. There ifrere acres of cotton plants, a variety esf dif- 
ferent kinds of grain peculiar to tropical climates, and a plentiful sprinkling of 
sugar-cane, the brilliant fresh green of which forms such a contrast to almostl^^f^ 
other species of vegetation. Although the .country is thickly studded with villages 
and small towns, still Europeans find difficulty in procuring supplies. Fowls, sheep, 
milk, eggs, and indifferent butter can readily be obtained, but the traveller has to 
•take every other necessary or luxury with him ; I w'as, therefore, obliged to pack up 
tea, sugar, coffee, wines, beer, soda-watbr, brandy, fiour, bread, biscuit, and oven two 
casks of water, and a vjiriety of other articles, for a month’s consumption, the term of 
my absence being uncertain. My travelling equipage consisted of a common cart or 
van, upwards of six feet long by two and a half or tnrec feet broad, on two wheels, 
without any springs. In the bottom of this cart was a well, sufficiently capacious to 
ho^S ^bout three or four dozens of beer or other liquids. A thick layer of straw or 
hay* first laid in the cart, upon which was placed my bedding and pillows, some 
of made of the same length as the cart, so as to fit against its sides ; a frame- 

wo«'icM^bamboos was arched over the top, and covered first with canvas, over which 
was ^Second covering of >vax-cIoth, in case of rain; these coverings were made to 
open and fasten at the ends and sides of the vehicle in such a manner as to admit or 
exclude the air. Two tents with usual accompaniments, one a single-polcd subal- 
tern’s tent, and tlie other a bechovah*or beychuba, a species of tent which is very 
commodious, the top being supported at the four cornert, instead of having a pole in 
the centre ; these tents ^erc placed on caipcls. A camp-bedstead, two chairs, a 
camp-table, carpets, and other indispensablcs, including my wearing apparel, kitchen 
apparatus, &c., w'crc placed in carts. My retinue consisted of my servant — a kind of 
jack of all trades, a cook, a water-carrier, two syces or horsekeepers with my two 
nags, four Lascars or boatmen to pitch and attend to the tents, and eight or ten 
peons * as a guard. 

I quitted Wandroopore at night, having previously dined, iind started in my cart, 
which was drawn by a pair of fine large Guzerat oullocks. Jt being dark I was 
attended by a mussaul or link-bearer. At first starting the motion of the cart, the 
road being level, yraa pretty tolerable ; but as wc proceeded and got outside the town 
walls I began to experience some of the ups and downs of life in the shape of bumps 
. and thumps^and, had 1 not been provided with plenty of bedding and pillows, I should 
have suflered most severely. The road, if such it may be called, was cut up into 
deep undulating furrows or ruts. Frequently the cart, owing to the inequality of the 

5 round, was at an angle of forty-five degrees, one wheel being elevated and the other 
epressed, and my followers w'ere obliged to support it on one side to prevent it 
from taming over. In this disagreeable and really startKog manner 1. travelled 
idl night, progresring or rather creeping along at the rittc of about two mUes per 
hour. Every time 1 endeavoured to sleep Lwas^awakened with shocks as severe as 
those experienced from a galvanic battery, "or from grasping the electric eeL We 
crossed the rocky beds of two or three rivers, which being covered with muddy 
watel*, sufliciendy shallow to admit of carts crossing, and being left in the state in 
which Nature formed them, the jolting was almofl^t ifltolerablc ; and I really felt as 
thoughsit would have been a comibrt to have had no bowels at all, so severe was the 

. ^ Vbe tsoa peon applies to a description of serraalc employed by nearly all classes in India. Thsir 
gsmsnl dulfea ace to aet as mssaenaers during the day and as gnards at The piivatee in th# pottee 

eo|p aie eaUfld peons. 
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discipline to wJiich they subject<'d. At seven o’clock in the morning we arrived 
at tlic‘ Icusba or chief town of the district, distant about eighteen miles from the place 
ii oin which 1 liad started. My cart '\vas driven through large gates into a quadrangle^ 
surrounded by walls twelve or fourteen feet high. On alighting I was shown into a 
building which dvTrliuug the gfit(,*s alluded to. I felt as though 1 had been beaten 
all over with sticks ; eveiy bone in niy body ached again. Having ^nanaged wdth 
.some difficidty to a liight of stairs, I Ibund two roomy apartments, the floors 

of wliich had recently bi^en rubb<*d over with a pic])aration of cow-dung. A most 
atrocious smell assaih.'d my ollacloricis, wliich I found to proceed from numbers of 
hat.s tliat T saw clhigiiig to the bare rafters of the roof. Having taken a bath and 
1 did ample justice to tlj(‘ brrrdvfast my servants had prepared for me. After 
breakfast a pt on brought up a larg(‘ brass salver containing fruit, such as plantains, 
almonds and raisins, and a Miiall qiianlj;y of sugar-candy, as a pres<'nt to me from 
the mamlutdiir, v kli a message, stating that, wlicn I had leisure, he would call on 
me to j»ay Ids respects. Tlie mamlutdar is a native officer, who, under the collector 
and magistral 0 of the jirovince, has the collection of the revenue and the superin- 
temU;iic(; <>f the police of the district. These oillceis arc mostly stdected on account 
of siijx-rior intelJig(‘nce and length of fservitude in the revenue department of the 
slate. J he man nho now waitc'd upoji me was a Hindoo, of prepossessing appear- 
ance and iiddres.s ; he informed me that he liad betue apprised (if my apju’oacli by the 
collector, and W'as ]u e])ar{'d to ri ndcr me every assistance in bis power. All that I 
reqidj'cd W'as a change of bullocks lor iny carts and a guide for the next stage of my 
journey ; >vci e ready. I learned that the rooms I w as occupying were intended 
ibr tlui accommodation of the colh'ctor or his assistants when they make their annual 
tour of duty to collect the revenue and perform tludr magisterial duties. The 
quadrangle also ( tmtained a building, in wdiich the cutelierie or oflicc of the niam- 
lutdar is held, and in wdiicli is tlie treasury, to pwoleet which a guard of jwlice peons 
is stationed; there is also acc'ounnodation for tjic mamlutdar and for the guard, with 
good slabling f(»r smeral horses and bullocks. To rest my servants and horses, and 
to avoid the heat of the sun, 1 remained at the kiisba until near sunset, when I 
resumed iny joiinuy, and, travelling ail night, by daylight 1 had reached a place 
upwards of iorty miles from my .station. I had now’’ arrived at the kusba of a district 
out ol the Jhitisli teiriiory, belonging to one of the few native princes still holding 
independent sl.ale.s. llavijig examined the accommodation at the thannah or 
eutclicric , wliich 1 found in a most dilaiudatcd state, ] resolved to pitch ray tents, 
and accordingly selected a shady site under some mango trees. My tents "were 
quickly pitched. Having heard that the neighbouring jungles abounded in large 
ganic, 1 took my gun, and, acconijianied by a guide, two or three of my peons, and 
luill-a-dozcn villagers, 1 started ott in search of sport. T’ho tent.^i had been pitched in 
a most romanlic-iouking place on the banks of a rocky river, the bed of wdiich was 
dry in jjails, and here and there a large' sheet of clear w’atcr, edged W'ith patches of 
high grass and tamarisk, contrasted with the dark rocky masses of the (Iry portions, 
and added much to the beauty of the scone. Tlie banks on either side were high, 
in some plac-es sloping dow^n gradually towards the river, and in other places were 
quill' precipitous. 'I'he .greater portion of the ground on either side was occupied 
with trees of various sizes ami of every description of foliage : here were the fan-like 
leaves ol the Juab — ii s][)ecics of palm, Phere the feathery branches of the date ; in 
} daces the gigantic leaves 'of the tfjak tree contrasted with the smaller folit^e of a 
liuudi ed other trees ; but not the least bcautilul was the graceful bamboo^ shooting 
and tapering up in clusters forty and fifty feet high. A variety of paroquets and 
other birds, gay in pliiniage but .sadly deficient in melody of voice, contributed to the 
beauty of the scene, while groups of monkeys were disporting in the most anrtising 
niamu'v. Several spots had been cleaved aw’ay for cultivation, and wei^e planted 
chiefly wi lb sugar-cane, the beautiful vetdure of which contrasted with th& darker 
fants ol mostly all the other trees, bearing as they did all the hues which are in 
.Eutopc so jusw entitled autumnal, \ 

As my pi liu'ipal object w as to shoot deer, t had equipped myaelf in very ^rk 
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snuffHSoloured clothes, having my hat covered witli cloth of the same colour. This 
was necessary, as the deer are very quick -sightech would take instant alarm at the 
approach ol anything white, which is the usual rfjolour of apj)arol in India. Our path 
at first lay along the banks of the river, whexe we saw so many jungle fowl, painted 
partridges, and peafowl, that I almost regretted I had not bvough? my fowling-piece 
with me ; aiyl, had it not been for the certainty of frightening the deer^ I should 
almost have been tempted to fire at the peafowl with my rifla. We soon struck into 
a n^w path which took us i^way from the river. After w'alking about half a mile tilt' 
tracks and fresh dung of deer on the ground announced the vicinity^ of these 
animals ; and my guide, with gi*eat fcomplacency, pointed out the trunks of on# or two 
trees, the bark of which had lately been rubbt*d oft’ by the horns of deer, Vojyjfcjiaaon 
after this, coming to an open si)ace, we saw, at a considerable distance olft a lierd 
of about twenty of those beautiful crcatur<3J, the spotted door, called by the natives 
cheethuL The guide now beckoned to the followers to lie down, and for me to 
follow him \rith one man only, who was a Mahomedan. We made a considerable 
circuit, slinking along as silently as possible through the thickest parts of the jungle. 
At length my guide stopped short, and, on my coming close to him, I saw the whole 
herd gazing intently towards the spot where we W'orc, No time was to bo lost ; 1 
raised my gun and, s(*lccting one whose shoulder presented a good mark, fired ; the 
beautiful creature hounded high into the air and fell lifedess ; the rest of tlie herd 
vanished with the rapidity of lightning. As soon as I had fired, the Mahomedan 
took out his knife and, repeating the bismillah, * cut the animal’s throat. The rest 
of my followers soon came up, and, leaving two of them in charge of the slain animal, 
I proceeded in quest of more. After scouring the jungle for upwards of an hour 
■without sacing any more de^er, and the sun having become powerful, I returned to 
my tent, my men carrying the carcass. After my usual bath 1 breakfasted, and then 
superintended the skinning and cutting up of the deer ; the venison, with the excep- 
tion of a small piece, I distributed amongst my nmn. As the sun approached the 
meridian, the temperature in the tents became very high, and w’ould have been intole- 
rable had it not been for the artificuil coolness produced by mats or checks, made of a 
scented grass called kuskees, which W'cre hwiig up at the doors and kept constantly 
wetted by my puccalco or water-carrier ; as it was, the thermometer stood at 100 deg. 
inshle the tents. At three o’clock p.m. it b(‘camc much cooler, and I went out Avith my 
fowling-piece, and, having heard some p;ulridgeH cdling from the bed of the river, J 
took SIX of the villagers with slicks to beatf the cover. 1 rode on horseback to some 
distance, when, having selected a narrowstrip of thick and high grass, and having placed 
my men so as to stretch across it, I dismoinilcd and stationed myself at their right 
extreme, clear of the cover, as 1 fancied the binls would fiy in that direction, and, 
should I kill or wound any of them, there wrould he a better chance of finding tlicm 
than were they to fall into the cover. I must be rather parlicular in doseribing the 
locality so as to make you fully comprehen<l the nature of the advxmtme I htere tex- 
pcricnccd. , The piece of cover, then, Avas in the shap(t of a tongue having iVatcr on 
either side, and terminating abruptly in water from tlirftc to four fret in depth ; it was 
not more than ten yards broad, and about a hundred yards long. 'J’hc grass was so 
h^h that I could only sec the heads of the men and their <irms as tht*y raised their 
slicks to beat the cover. After having gofce a short distance without seeing a single 
bird, I thought it was very strange ; howevet, I consoled njySclf with the idea that Sie 
birds bad all ran to the end of the cover, and th«^ I should get some fine shots there. 
At length, just before we reached the end, I heard a tremendous growl, ahd a cry of 
* Bang I baug ! tiger ! tiger V* was raised by the beaters. In an instant two of the men 
were to the ground, the brute having made a blow at one of thelh which l^e- 

ratea the fiesh from the elbow to the wrist in a 8hj)ckbig manner, felling him to the 
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earth, flew upon the back of the other man, and buried his fangs into his back 
between the shoulders, forcing him to the ground upon his face. At this juncture 
one of the other beaters, whether from extreme terror or from the impulse of courage, 
belaboured the brute on his back with such vigour that he quitted his hold and 
sneaked away. All this occurred in a much shorter space of time than I can describe 
it in ; and, although in his retreat the animal passed within three feet ofrroe, the cover 
was so thick that I ^)nljK:aught a glimpse of him. My first impulse was to fire, but 
recollecting that I was only loaded with small shot, and not being able to see the brute 
distinctly, I luckily refrained ; I say luckily, for had I fired the chances arc that I 
should* have had the furious animal upon me/ and should, doubtless, have been 
sc^iqusly injured or killed in the encounter. The brute I subsequently ascer- 
tained was a large panther, and had merely retreated to about the centre of the 
cover, where he had squatted down. 1 ifow held a consultation as to what was best 
to be done willi the wounded men. . The poor fellows, although so sadly injured, 
had got up and were able to stand without any assistonce. 1 recommended their 
wading through the water, and soon had the satisfaction of seeing them safe on the 
bank of the river. Under tlio circumstances, had I been supplied with bullets, I 
should have thought nothing of facing the panther, but, unfortunately, I had notliing 
but small shot; and none but a madman, in my opinion, would venture to face even 
a panther without having his gun loaded with ball. •'Having seen my wounded safe, 
I commenced retracing my steps, 1 wiilked first with my fowling-piece ready to fire 
in an instant, and, by keeping at the edge of the cover close to the water, the men 
following me in single file, we contrived to get clear nut without again meeting our 
grim adversaiy. On gelling out of the cover I found my horse quite frantic, having 
smelt the panther, and it was not until we had removed to some distaneb that he 
could be pacified, I now returned to my tents and dined, after which the tents were 
struck, and, all things being ready, at sunset I resumed my journey. You may feel 
surprised that 1 did not endeavour to destroy the panther ; my answer is as 1 have 
before stated, that I consider it downright insanity to seek an encounter W'ith such 
powerful brutes on foot, more particularly single handed. Had there been any 
other European on the spot, I might hare been induced to raise the Mdiole population 
of the town and have tried our luck, but it would have been, in my opinion, a most 
foolhardy undertaking; and as for trusting to the co-operation of the natives, that 
would have been greater madness still, although I must in justice say that occasion- 
ally instance's occur in wliich tlie natives display as much much courage as Europeans. 
T'hc panther and leopard tribe, although not so large or so powerful as the royal tiger, 
are mucli more active and equally as fierce, and would scratch and tear a man to 
pieces in a very short space oi time. I-ader those circumstiinces you will agree with 
me that discretion was the better part of valour. When we started the moon was 
above the horizon, and an hour or two elapsed before it became necessary to light 
the torches. We had now quitted the level plain, and had got into an undu- 
lating country wilh rocky ground, and the jolting of the cart became qvJte terrific. 
As for sleeping, it vras entirely^ont of the question ; so 1 occasionally got out and walked, 
or rode on horseback, and, by dint of smoking cigars at interval, managed to get 
through the night. At Jength the day dawned, and I ordered a halt to prepare 
coffee. TMy servant had procured a bottle^bf milk on the previous evening, and had 
tied it to my travelling eftrt to be ready fl>r my use in the morning; but it was found 
that the jolting it had susiaiued d\;iring the night had completely churned it into 
butter : this will convey to your mind at once the nature of the discipHue I had suf- 
fered in my c^irt. Having taken a cup of coffee and a biscuit, and my men having 
refreshed themselves at a river in the vicinity, we resumed our journey ; I lightj^d a 
cigar and mounted on horseback. At eight o’clock, having come to some eligible 
ground, the tents were pitched, 'and we remained there until daylight «the next 
morning to give my people and the horses rest At length we reached the Ghauts, ♦ 

^ The two ranges of mountains extending paralls! with the Malabar and Coromandekoasfii are atyled 
the Western and Eastern Ghauts ; but the term Ghaut is thf .general designation of afl Ssountainous 
puses throiigkiout Hindoostan. 
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and had a tromciulous job to got the baggage up to the top; we were obliged to hire 
four extra bullocks for each cart, and even then it took a long time to ascend the 
steep mountain pass. So slow, indeed, was dur progress that I walked^ the whole 
way, and had ample leisure to admire the beautiful and wild scejiiery which mot my 
eye on every side. Having ascended the Ghauts the road became tolerabljr level 
again, and a^very marked difference was perceptible in the temperature; taking ad- 
vantage of which, I travelled principally by day, halting ffom eleven o'clock until 
tlifee o'clock during the catroiuc heat, and again from sunset until sunris^i. In this 
manner, on the sixth day after Iqaving Waiidroopore, I reached my destination. I 
found the gentlemen I had to meet encamped in tents on the banks of a beautiful 
rivulet, in a grove of mango trees, and my tents were quickly pitched ainon^^ ^lfem. 
The scenery \viis very beautiful : there was a complete amphitlieatrc of hills around 
us, the summits of many of them assuming the most fantastic forms resembling 
castles and towers ; here and there the hand of man had erected forts and temples, but 
they looked insignificant when compared with Nature's handicraft. The sides of 
some of the hills w'cre covered with«tri>cs and underwood ; others, again, prestmted 
nothing but dark frowning precipices, or a suecession of rugged peaks gradually 
rising one above the other. 

You may judge liow plcascd^I was to find that the party I had joined was provided 
with elephants, and that u large party of natives had been sent out in quest of a tiger. 
The lirst day of my arrival was pajised in walking about near our camp, and m exa- 
mining the beautiful scenery which every whc^rc met our view. We dined at seven 
o’clock and retired to rest early, so as to be ])rej)aied for the fatigues of the next day, 
^vhen, frpm the nature of the country, wc anticipated at least moderate sport. The 
next morning, just as \vc were about to sit down to breakfast, two horsemen rode into 
camp wdth the exciting intelligence that a tigress and two full-grown cubs were 
msirked down and surrounded witliin tw’o miles of camp. The elephants had had the 
howdahs placed ready on them early in the morning, and they were immediately 
sent off with one of the horsemen— our ^ns, ammunition, &c., being placed in the 
howdahs. After sAvallowing* or rather bolting bniakfast, such was our anxiety to 
start, our horses were brought, and wc were very soon in the field of action. We 
had three elephants, being one for each of the party. I must here enter into a full 
detail of all preliminary jjroccedings, so as to make you thoroughly comprehend all 
that occurred during that morning. I remember, wdien it was first intimated to me 
that I was to visit India, having heard the most extraordinary stories relative to 
tigers, and I was led to believe that every thicket sM’armed w'itli them. I had resided 
twenty years in India, and had travelled in all directions, w ithout once meeting a tiger 
in a state of nature. It is true I have several times had my attendants alarmed when 
travelling by night, and have frequently had my gun ready for an emergency, but 
had never had the luck, good or bad, to meet with one. I merely mention this to let 
you understand that, how’ever numerous tigers may have been all over India in 
former daj^s, they are not now so plentiful (os some o( my Cockney friends imagine) 
as partridges or hares are in England. 

The party I had joined were amply provided with every requisite for tiger- 
hunting. Their dephants wxrc steady ^nd well trained,* and they had a band of 
about twenty of the most experienced shikarees (huntsmep) in the country. ^ These 
sbikarrees were all Bheels— men born and ored in tlie bush, and Iiad been trained up 
under some of the most experienced European^tiger-killers (one of whom was now 
yriih us), and had acejuired extraordinary tact and fearlessness in finding these fero- 
cious ai^ cunning animals. The tiger, as you must be aware, seldom, unless dis- 
turbed, leaves his Ude or cover during the day, but sallies out at night in quest of 
his pre]^ From his weight he generally leaves 4he biarks of his paws on the sand 
and ground where he more particularly in climbing up the banks of rivers and 

ragines, when, making use of his powerful claws, the marks are more deep and 
dd&nedL* It is by find^ these marks on the ground that the shikarrees are enabled 
to tra^'ihe t^er to his bir or to any q)ot he may have diosen fi>r retreat. By * 
ftttgtant practice they can disUnguish between old and recent marks. Fixing on the 
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latter, they trace them up to the cover, and then, making a drcuit, they examine 
the ground all round, and if no new marks are discovered leading from it, they 
are ])r(‘tty certain that the tiger or tigfers are within a given space ; they then climo 
up into trees and tv^rround tlic brute, and despatch horsemen (who ai*e always in 
attendance) to convey the intelligence to camp. The ravage committed by tigers 
amongst their cattle induces numbers of the villagers to volunteer; arfd, in many 
cases, a small gratuity is ’paid them for their services,' "which are most useful in sur^ 
rounding fibers, as a loud cough or any kind of noise makes them slink back aAd 
prevents^ their leaving cover. 1 would here rcmi^rk that smooth double-barrelled 
guns are preferal)le to rifles for tigm* -shooting ; the reason is that the brute should 
always^su allowed to come up as close as possible before fired at, even to the ele- 
phant’s trunk. At so short a distance the sights on a rifle, combined with the 
breathing of the elephant which causes a considerable rise and fall in the howdah, 
are apt to disap])oint the mai kstnau. 

You must now% after this long digression, consider tlic tigers surrounded, and your 
humble servant mounted in tlie howdah w itlu tliree double-barrelled guns, the 
mahaut or conductor seated on tlio <*lephant’s head, and a man with my ammunition 
behind me in the liowdah ; a party of about a dozen horsemen stiitioned round the 
cover to watch tlie tigers and point out their retreat sliould they break through the 
cirgli’. The three elephants being ])laced in line, w itb an interval of from tliirty to 
fifty yards betw'con each, we commenced operations by moving into cover. A &w 
minutes sufficed to convince ii« that the tigers had chosen what sportsmen style very 
stiff ground for their retreat. \Vliilst riding on horseback to the spot the country 
appeared to be pn ity ]ev(?l, and merely covi red with largo-sized bushes; but when 
w'e got into covt'r we found it cut up in every direction by deep rocky nullahs 
(ravines j, each of w'liicli during the rains becomes u watercourse, but in the hot 
season quite dry. Most of the ground was covered w^ilh moderate-sized trees, with 
close underwood thickly intersix'rsed with large prickly-pear bushes ; the former, 
growingacross from bank to bank of the ravines, frequently met in the centre and formed 
quit(} an arcli. Oocasioually a clear spot was met with, covered wuth rank grass and 
i'ee?ds, now burnt up b) the sun. Our progress was but slow; tlic position of each 
of us wa.s iuilicated to the t)tliers l)y the crashing of the* boughs or trunks of the trees 
as the elej)liants forced tl)('in down with their trunks or by leaning against them. 
At times WH? were a considerable' distance from each other. I occasionally had to 
make use of a hatchet to extricate myself from the foliage and small branches, which 
threatened to scratch my eyes out. At length, as I w^as approaching one of the clear 
spaces before mentioned, 1 saw^ one of the tigers slinking away across it with its belly 
to the ground, like a huge cat, w ithiu tw-enty yards of me. I immediately ordered 
the niiiliaiit to stop the elephant (a practice I w'ould alw'ay.s recommend to my brother 
sportsnu'ii ), to allow me to take a steadier aim than I could have done had the 
clejdiant been in motion. T'ho brute having its hack tow^ards me, I fired both barrels 
and struck it in tlie nock ; it immediately fell on its back. It was quite terrific to see 
its futile < ndeavours to get its mouth near the wounds, growling and gnashing its 
teeth in agony. 1 now ordered the mahaut to take the elephant on towards the 
wounded animal, imagining'that I liad notliing to do but to go up and settle it; how- 
ever, immediately tlm elepl^mt began to mwe, it sprang upon its feet, and in two or 
tluee Ixmnds reached the opxJ^site cover. Shortly after this an accident deprived us 
of the co-operation of one of our party, and might have been attended widi the most 
serious consequences ; as it was, he was obliged to rule back to camp# Hif elephiMlt 
bad slipped into a deep hole, w hii li was covered over with brushwood, and had so 
injured one of his hands that he could not use his gun. We were now only two ; but, 
having already seen and M ounded a tiger, wc determined to proceed with our sport ; 
besides, it is a general rule w'ith sportsmen in India to use every possible exertiopL to 
kill a wounded tiger, as it usually becomes very furious and attacks astd destroys 
'^ii^very Hving thing it meets, even man. Our companion having rode ofi^ we plaoed 
men on his elephant, which luckily was not materiallv hurt, and pfoceadod in 
quest of the wounded animal. On arriving at the brink of ttus circle we teamed finom^ 
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tke horsemen that the tiger had li'ft it, and bad taken cover about a quarter of a mile 
off, Wf iranicdiately went in chase, and the stmnd of luy companion’s shots soon 
afterwards, a hundred yai‘ds to inv left, told me^lint lie h.id come up vvitli tho brute. 

I instantly closed towards him, and, coming upon a dorp ravincj^it was doteriuinod 
that I should go intuits bed whilst my coin])iiuion remained ahuve on one of its 
banks to my fight. Proceeding along tho centre of the ravine, llio hanks of which 
were thickly covered with trees and bushes, uiul which on oMior* side were not move 
than four yards from me, I ibuml myself iu the how dah on a level with yhout the 
centre of each bank. 1 now coinunniced a rigid scrutiny into all tho hushes, and had 
not gone very hu* wdion, looking into a prickly-peur bush to my h*A, 1 saw the brute 
on an exact level with me, lying with one ot‘ its flanks towards me ; the of 

the bush were so thickly interwoven that tliey formed quite a strong grating lictweeu 
me and tho tiger. 'J'lic elephant was made to stand still, and, as I could not sco a 
vital part, I fired tw o barrels into its flanks. How shall I describe the ofloi Ls of the 
savage brute to get at me ? With its eves glowing like living coals, its formidable U^nth 
displayed, it lore at the branches \wth ita claws, and endeavoure<l to get through 
them ; luckily, how'ever, they rcsi^>tcd its efforts, and two more harrils fired at it 
made it riiNli up the hank, and, finding an opening, it was in the act of charging down 
at me with great fury right opgo.^ite to my coinpaniou, who ])lac(‘d two balls into its 
head and killed it at once. Such close quarters with so formidable a brute was any- 
tiling Imt pleasant, and I hardly know what llio consequences might have been had 
tlie tigress (for sucdi it proved to he) got out. of tlic busli and lea[)i‘d into tlie liowdah. 
'I'he excitement of the moment prevented me from letjling the exient of my danger; 
but 1 have often thought of it since, and have eongratulalod myself in having escaped 
.so well. Having in.spocted our victim and taken some soda-water, W(; proecedeil in 
search of the two culis which Iiad been tracked witli tin; motlu*r. A good deal of 
de.sultory work now occurred, ami ue found the cubs at first \vid<' ;nvake and very 
lively ; at length, however, they took to cover in a huge jiatcli of prickly pear, one of 
tliom having been severely woumled. It took some lime before we (tould find thmu. 
My com])aniou disc overed one of them in a hole sevoraHeel below him, and killed it 
without mucli difficulty; I came upon the other cub siublonly in a portion of the samcj 
cover, iu a ravim^ At first I could only see two (»yes glaring at me through the bush ; I 
soon, however, found that they belonged to a tiger, ami, being within fi^ o yards, I aimed 
between the eyes a little above them and fired; the head immediately sunk down, and 
the brute died witliout a struggle. 1 fancy 1 hoar you r.vclaim, “ Why, tliis was but. 
tame sjiort !” And so it was in comparison with wh.U I had with tlic‘ tigress. 1 had 
ordered the mahaut to approach nearer to examine tlie dead cub; hut the elephant 
had scarcely made a {-tep wlu'n another tiger witli a fierce growl bounded ovcj- the. 
dead one ami proceeded up the bunk in the din-ctioix of my coinpaniou. 'Diis 
sudden ajq^aritiou completely frightened tlie elephant; lie gave a loud trumpet, 
turned tail, and ran off with great spewed along tlie bed of the ravine, through 
trees, braufbles, and every other obstacle. I expecteil every moment to have the 
howdah torn off ; and at Icngtli, wdien the mahaut recovercfl his control over th(^ 
affrighted brute, wc were completely embedded in tiicj bjanches and foliage of a 
large tree. A thick brancli was projecting across the froirt of the howdah, aud, had 
the elephant gone on further, nothing cou^d have saved ihc liowdah, and 1 should 
most likely have had my neck broken, to say nothing ofatlie i i^sk from the explosion 
of the guns. Bekig extricated from my jack-d^-the-green- like situation, I hastened 
to rqoin mj compaislon, and informed him of what I Ka<) scon. Wo soon came 
upon our friend; he had taken cover in a patch of prinkly-pcar bu.sh, in a small dell 
notenore than fifty feet square. Wc took our elephants all round the cover, trying to 
find an opening and endeavouring to force the ckphitnu in ; but the sagacious brutes 
did not like the sharp thorns of the burii, and refused to go in. Iu tlxc zneanwhilo w e 
co)^ldliear the tiger pacing about in the cover, uttering growls low and deep, and 
occasionally charging furiously towards us, but without showing himself. Having 
in vain dndeavoured to penetrate the cover, we were obliged to throw large stones, • 
KSad^at length succeeded in fordng the tiger out. Ue made a glorious charge 
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towards me, with his eyes glaring, his ivories displayed, and his tail on end. 
all ready for him ; he did not, however, charge home to the elephant, but, stoppug 
suddenly, turned short off, and, instead of putting a couple of bullets into Im head, I 
was obliged to them d posteriori, and they quickened his movements materially. 
He immediately rushed down the bank to cross the ravine before named. My com* 
panion, observing his motions, made a dash across the ravine. Thus *1 was on one 
side of the ravine and Hhe tiger on the other side, ‘about twenty yards off, with his 
left sidq towards me, when my companion reached the opposite bank, withiii ten 
yards of the brute, without being perceived. ^ immediately fired, and struck the 
tiger on the left side of the head, which completely turned him round, and, moving 
onrkiv'amc right under my companion’s elephant, where he was quickly despatched. 
Wc now called the shikarrecs from their stations in the trees, and collected our 
sport — a large ti^css and three full-grown cubs. The elephants wxre now brought 
up to smell the tigers, and some sweet balls were given to them to encourage them 
on future occasions. It was curious to see how chary they were ; the balls, composed < 
of ghee and gaugree (clarified butter and coarse sugar), were laid on the dead tigers; 
the elephants halted at a respectful distance and stretched out their trunks to their 
utmost to reach the sweetmeats. It was some time, however, before one, bolder than 
the rest, managed to reach one of the balls, after which the rest took heart, and the 
balls speedily vanished. Wc left the shikarrees to bring in the dead tigers, and, 
mounting our horses, reached camp shortly after noon ; having, in the space of about 
three hours, killed four tigers. The rest of my proceedings during this journey 
must form the subject of some future letter, as 1 find 1 have barely time left to send 
tills off so as to reach Bombay in time for the overland mail of the Ut proximo. 

Yours faithfully, 

SlilKABREK. 


WHOM THE WORLD UNDERSTOOD NOT. 



HOM the world understands not ! IValy He, 

Wlio, up the steep of life aye hurrying, 

'Neath his love-burden goeth stumblingly. 

And walks not stntelily as one whose knee 
Bows not to the Divinest even One c 

Who trnmpleth o’er liis friends in the fierce assault 
On the Unlovely, battle-blind ; — a Son 
Leaping through clouds tear-rent — a spring-time fimh. 
"*Woe to the Weakes! " — ^Woe unto the Strong, 
Whose giant love ^im and the world between 
Stands dazzlingly! how shall his heart be seen? 

Needs must the world deem harsh a banle-song. 

Since the sweet Word that hung o’er Calvidy. 
Woe-liveried Hours ! whom are ye burying ? 


**L*U 
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M en like not prosy laics : wc’ll try 
How doggrel rhyme fite history. 



imc was when every man wft free 
To manage his own cookery : 

^^liether he got it in the chase. 

Or grew and eat it in same place. 

This was old time* long ere the days 
When merrie England ” bask’d in the blase—* 



THE LIFE AND ADVENTURE OF BOB THIN. 

ow, blessings on her wrizled face ! — 

Of royal Betty’s summer glory : 

Those were the days to come before ye. 

And here, though it delay our story, 

We must indulge our loyal pen 
W^ith a laudatory paren- 
hesis, to tell of Betty’s goodness. 

Trusting to be excused our Itudeness. 


Bet’s sire (well, Lisa’s, atryoiir pleasure) 
Was one who knew no law but the measure 
Of ’s will — a most elastic tether : 
e had (and some make question whether 
’Twas done of grace or despotism) 

Taken advantage of a schism 

Among the shepherds who care for souls, 

To spoil some of their fishes and rolls. 

That is to say, he turn’d adrill 
undry friars, out of whose thrift — 

Rogues as they might be, no’crtheless — 

The poor had succour in distress. 

Beggars and monks were told to shift. 

Woe to the poor! till glorious Bess 
(Who wink’d not, save at manliness) 
wore by ’od’s teeth, her father’s oath, 

(A practice to which she was not loath) 

That every man had a right to live, 

Even though hiws labour might not thrive. 



Whh jl>ars the claim- of one past labour 
o share the abundance of his neighbour. 
Denies the right of pit}% sent 
By Heaven to be the muniment 
Of Justice, el^ most justly sbent. 

This was the l^w hy Nature jgiren, 

When man, unbreech’d, unshod, was driven 
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rom the untallor’4 
That garden of content which lioa, 

According to our clearest nodoBi 

Some leagnea heyond the ejti'emest oceini ; * 

Or, in wore measured words express’d. 

Just dftccil paces to the west * 

f the angW with the doming sword : 

But, (^uitting^this, which (tahe pw word !) 

Is au insolvent speculation, 

To jog along with oac narration ; 

Let us endeavour to unravel 
The tortuous track of human travel, 
ut of the naked innocence, 

Through the rude windings of offence. 

To that sophisticated morn 
Which wifness’d oqr tale’s hero born. 



cli, as we said, in the olden days, 

When ladies never miss’d their stays 
(Because, in truth, they’d not been granted : 
A cherub might as well have panted 
For a dandy pair of panudoons, 

Or whale have sigh'd for table-spoons :) 
ays more than “ golden,” double- worth’d. 
When horrible gold was all unearth’d — 

The days of Natural B^ual- , 

Ity and property for all ; 

There were no Poor-laws, for this goqd 
Beason, that no wan* wanted food i 
nd none on ’a neighbour any ravages • 
{Committed ] till at length some savages, 

4 . lordly, idle set of stoats, 

Seised peaooful hnsbandman by th’ throats, 
And ovar Nmiue’s gentlest <!!bdo * 

0» rosnog Birina rongh-slwd rode. 
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ere is the origin of what 

Is calTcl the law of scot and lot. 

After a tirac^ a cunning rascal. 

Almost as ’cute a chap as Pascal 
Was in geometry, to invent 
A plan by wliich to circumvent 
he aristocratic testament, 

Set wits to work, an^ money made. 

Merely to accommodate his trade, — 

A sort of circulating medium 
By wdiich men might redeem the tedium 
Of the antique clumsy bartering, — 
ow to swop all and eVery thing. 

Then ships were built, and cities stood 
On site of many a noble w'ood ; 

And, ’stead of breaking lances featly. 

Men learnt to bleed a pocket neatly, 

Till war, defrauded of his sinews,” 
ay a bound Triton ’rnong the minnows — 

Like Gulliver at Lilliput, 

Or knight head-stuck in muddy rut. 

So stepp’d our world from times as Goth wild, 
To the very presence of a Rothschild ; 

Till even ‘Hhis corner of the west ” 



ot shares in civilization’s best. 

Now, to apply the application 

To the back of our vvrn happy nation : — 

We’ve had our scions of misrule. 

Of the illegitimate Norman school, 
Who’ve laid our husbandmen in bond — 



ike eels pent up in shallow pond — 

(]iurfewing us, and then with charters ” 

Just lighting some to adore their garters ; 

All this wc’vc borne, and worse behind, 

The money-mpn who " bow the wind,” 

And ** bills ,9f rights ” by taxes paid — 
ike child ^y its mother overlaid — 

Till, what with thiePs and murderer’s ratios, 
AVc’vc cross’d to a tarnation station*— 

A$ least a break-leg elevation. 

We’ve told how royal Betsy swore. 

That rights of right belong’d to the poor : 
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f late the Solons of the nation 


Out of their bag of legislation 
(The bag o’ die spider, not o* the bec^ 
Have spun a web, a twist of throe, 


Of such a monstrous complication — 

Good me^ings it is said pave hell : * ^ 

Ther<fs not a doubt but they meant well — '] 
It threats tl^ poor with w'orse starvation 
ban when bluff Harry kick’d the monks out : 
Our tale will show ypu what ’tis about. 

“ Your introduction tires the reader : 
Directly with your tale proceed !” Y^’ur 
llonour’.s will shall be obey’d. 



(Sii) 


OH THIN a weaver was, by trade; 

An honest hid and most industrious — 
'J'liercfore, wc dare to say it, illustrious. 

One who would ply his busy loom 
From dawn to the very crack of doom 
Of kindly nature ; ona who never 
ui iiM back on needy brother weaver. 

Tlicso were Bob’s virtues ; place he had, too, 
In the ’bus that every man is cad to — 

And woman eke, since Eve bit apple — 

Sin’s ’bus, that thunders thro’ Whitechapel, 
'.riie i cguliirost ’bus of fifty ; 

Ti plain terms. Bob was not owre thrifty ; 

He had (the truth. Sir, must be told) 

A most immoral scorn of gold. • 

He hadn’t learnt it from his vicar ; 

Nor he from the extra-reverend thiokcr- 
Bodied and crow'nrrdj^cnch of pastorj, 
ho, cheek by jowl wuth our lay mastef a, 

Make Poor-la>vs for us working folk ; 
Playing the parts of nave and spoke 
In the common W'heel diat over-rolls, 
lilEe Juggernaut, the prosfratc shoak 
Of wordiippers, with an oppression < ; 
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08t damnable } excuse the expression ! 

To our tale : — One daji in *8 Sunday coat, 
Bob heard out of the parson’s throat — 

One Dr. M. ; not M. who wrote — 

God’s holy law and wiuranty 
For man to “ increase ahd miiltiply **; 
nd found not in the sacred tcxt> 

To “ pause, lest overseers be rext.” 

So, though his household gear was scanty. 
And scant the; furniture of pantry, 

Zealous for virtue^ Bob got wed ; 

Too soon more moutlrs had to be fed. 
ill, what with more of bairns than money, 

Bob's hive was stock’d >vith want of honey. 
No matter — ^trade was brisk ; and Bob 
'D work till his finger-en’ds would throb : — 
But hold ! let us philosophise. 

A\'hoevcr send us mouths and eyes, 
is plain as pikestaff, Providence 
(W e say it, meaning jio offence) 

Don’t always send a weaver work. 

Or even an extra knife and fork, 

Because his family increases : 

The infei'ence is just what pleases 
he reader ; we resxime our story. 

Years roll’d along in honest glory 
Bob fed two children — three — and four ; 

But when a fifth knock’d at the door 
(No- Work had just proclaim’d a fast) 

It must be own’d Bob look’d aghast, 
hat's to be done ? a host of neighbours 

Have had (some whim of Trade) their labours 
Sijspcnded j Misery Jooks gaKsh : 

I. can Bob must come upon his j>arish. 

As shipwreck’d seamen come on rocks 
To starve, sccu/c from tempest-sihocks, 
torm-drivcn BoT> and family 

Must quit — few know how ruefully—** 

The home of their prosperity. 

But wherefore this? will none lend aid 
Uzftil a*kindly turn Trade 
Shall set Bob on his legs agim ? 
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las I the poor man pleads in rain. 

Christian Respectability 

Just gives out of its* charity 

A cold, “ Lay by for a rainy day , 

And Poor-law incdicincrs say, 

Out'«door relief Induces frand, » * 

xcept when granted to a lord. 

And spoils the incentive to midcavour 
In all but the gentleman-receiver. 

Poor reasons why the innocent 
From their own hearth-stones should be sent 
To a cold workhouse ! yet no better 
ere given in the Bishop’s letter. 

In Cawpden-gardena, Bethnal-grcon, 

Bob’s homestead was, not over clean. 

Nol* in most healthy atmosphere ; 

Lying unfortunately near 
’j'o Lanib’s-fields' marsh, a stagnaht pool 
f some three hundred square feet, full 
Of the spawn of dire contagion, which 
Dwelt rankly there and in a ditch 
'J'hat skirted North-.strcct, neighbourly. 

The weltering diteh crawl’d filthily, 

Vet with most kind, though lamcj cndcairouf 
o drain the place, which landlord never 
Attempted : he could let his hovels, 

Wliy pay for sanatory shovels ? 

No law sets bounds to the landlord's wealllij 
Albeit his rent is his tenant’s health 
Transmuted. This locality 
as a Mr. Christian’s property ; 

I to leased it of one General Fever, 

‘Ground landlord of the cs^jitc of Weaver. 
The fine, an occa.sional weaver’s life 
(No matter if ’twnre child or wife), 

Paid regularfy to the thrilling 
f tbi- owner’s hearl and pocket filling 
Alternately : ’twas fery strange. 

Good tenants were so given to chiBige. 

!}]be atmosphere, we said, was sickly, 

With wretched dwelSngs'planted thlitVly, 
W<WT«ra’ “ and else,” all sons of 
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om serfs of this most loathly soil. 

This drairiless swamp, by landlords clogged, 
Whose lives unholy gain so fogg’d, 

No charity might enter in 
To cheer the misers’ 'wintering. 

* Even in this place of misery 
ived Bob in his prosperity ; • 

In a poor-furuish’d, “ Iwo-room’d ” hole, 
Undrairi’d, unvcntilated, foul. 

Mean, miserable as the soul 
Of landlord Christian : yet Bob spun 
From morn till dewy eve,” was one 
hose labour never was relax’d, 

Who had been duly christen’d, tax’d. 

And rated ; and thus lived in the lees 
Of a fat-bishop’d diocese.* 

But Bob's was no unc oiiimoii case : 

He fared like others of his race, 
f the working I’ariali caste, who meet ye 
In the heart of London’s 'W'calthicst city — 
London for charities ” renown’d ; 

Despite the daily traces found 
Of hoary Squalor’s crippled feet 
’Twixt liambeth and Thrcadneedlc- street, 
qualor resides in Bethnal-green ! 

And there, oftimos, our gracious Queen 
Cheeretli not m ith her lustrous face 
The common dimness of the place ; 

Though she deliglited, it is said, 

To see Van Ainburgh’s lions fed ; 
od bless her Maj(Nsty’s sweet features ! 

I.ions are interesting creatures. 

Yet, Lady! would it not be grander 
To feed the hungry poor who wander, 

' 'J'hrough all weather, early and late, 

, To and fro — for they dare not wait — 
cTore your guarded palace-gate : 

With wliom even Pipilico abounds, ^ 
Worse eared for tlian your Grace’s hounds ? 
The very dogs lick’d Lazarus’ wounds. 

Good God I The court-fool stops us ^ort 
What ! Famine introduced at Court ? 
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eace, grumbler ! it has been determined. 

At the suggestion otan ennined 
Prime Minister, whom we would rather 
Not mention, that tlio reA^ercnd father ^ 
Tn God, liis grace the Metropolis ^ 

'J’an, so eminently quali- 
ied for jui y liberal act 

Tow’rA Christian poor~we give no fact, 
But state it on authority — 

That he and hciV dear Majesty 

On voyage of iliscovery 

Will start, early some sunny rnorn. 



o visit Chris\ianly ihc lorn 
Abodes of labour to be seen 
In tjlie province of far Bethnal -greeti. 

We*vc paced the distance, and havc! found. 

To cross the intervening ground, 

From Buckingham Palace to Bob 'rhin’s door, 



ould take the Royal Coach just one hour. 

Then there’s the guards’ ami horse s’ trappings, 
Not to be doiinVl like beggars’ wrappings 
(So that, indeed, ’twould bo a feat 
Worthy the poet-laureate, 

Bob’s namesake)*: and his holiness, 




II imitative humbleness, 

Might walk as far ’twixt lunch and dinner, 
Bussing it back, and be no thinm;r. 

If it be only food, indt^ed, 

The wretched Bethnabgret^ners need, 

He will prescribe, with looks riglit rueful, 
ust eight or ten hew churches, pow^-fidL 
If these suffice not, we beli<'ve 
Our generous Queen is suit lo give. 

Her famish’d subjects to relieve, 
Ungrudgingly, suppose we sayj 
Out of her thou^nd pounds a (kj , 
lie hundred ; and the Ijoly bishifp 
A lithe out of the profits of his shop, 

Split into shillings, and so given, 

At the labourer’s weekly r^Ui of seven, 
’Twould clear some thousand homes of sorrow. 
But Queen nor Father ’ll go to-morruw* 


HH 
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liat (idds ? tho Poor-law fills their places 
With itef vice-royal, Buintly graces, 
llach to our talc. Bob’s family 
Quit, as wo said, most ruefully, 

The home of their prosperity. 

Who loves not home, however poor ? 
ourself the master of the door ; 

'I'hcrc, though sore hiinted, to he free : — 

What wretch would choose captivity ? 

Bob had no ciioice ; relief forbidden 
To all but those in a workhouse hidden. 

Under the regulations.” He 
ight choose to starve at liberty. 

Alone, but, for his family’s sake, 

Must bow’ his honest pride to take 
The felon chain and prison rations 
Of the '^amendment” regulations. 

Alas ! he may not claim a Ixuu; 
veil in the workhouse : — be it known, * 

Tliough Bethnal-green might own his sire, 

Tliat Bob was born in Monmouthshire ; 

And, therefore, ’twas most fit and proper 
He should be deemed an interloper 
In Bethnal 'Ihiion, where abound 
iicli men as the Samaritan found, 

But few Samaritans — no libel ; 

They’re (Jhristiaiis, and believe the Bible. 

Nor may their justice tolerate 
Any addition to the rale. 

To burdt'ii men of wealth, whose profit 
ob spun, though he might share none of it. 

“ But had he no right to relief ?” 

None. ** Why ?” WeTl answer you in brief : 
What chuiu has the beggar on his thief? 

The ** Guardispis ” smiled their sage approval, 
And duly order’d the removal 
Ahe strange paupers : so they sent 
The wretches to their “ settlement ” — 

Let no man call it punishment. 

’TVas for his own convenience’ sake : 

*4 

When the now-sliimbering trade should vakc> ' 
He’d be so handy to lesume 
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is place at the arcustoniM loom : — 

So care tliey for tli^) poor man’s doom. 
Now, as the cart of charity glorft 
With esisy carriuf^o on the road, ^ 
Hob thought he might its tvell beguile 
With converse close his travel-w'hile. 



uestion and answer came as follows : — 

(^uotk Question, oat of Bob’s check-hollows, 
While Answer sate with arms a>kimbo, — 
Fray tell me why I *m set in limbo ? — 
Answer — Because the WelLto-do 
C’an find no better use for you. — 


e-hat riglit lutvc they to order me ? — 
Answer — ^'rhe right of property. — 
Uujcstion again— But how invented ? 
It can’t be shown tliat 1 consented : 
And every compact doth demand 


'I'wo parties. — You will unclcrstnud, 



cplic's the other, your asstuit 
AVas duly given by T^irliament, 

'\'our repres<nitatives, and — Stay ! 

Will you be good enough to say, 

How these same representors got 
At the will of one who had no vote { — 



nswer — My friend ! you are not able 
To comprehend tliis veritable 
Fair feature of our ( ’onstitution, 

Whi< h — Favour me M'ith a solution 
Of that fine-houading w'ord ! A\^hat is’t ? — 
Hereupon An8w<?r clcncliM his fist, 
locjucntly. — Will tell me \yhere 
It may be found i — Reply, a stare, 

And sort of clutching at tUt!^ air. 

After a phantom ; then a frown, 

Which fairly JtnockM the Question down : 
At last came wofds : — It is not^t 
hat poor men should ii^ judgmeftt sit 
On this most reverend mystery. 

If you examine liistory, 

The courtly Hume’s, where he relates 
Of 1688’9 

Moat Dutch and glorious Revolution,” 
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ing William and his Constitution, 

And tho Convention,” you will .see 
* I I o\v Parliament right loyally 

Coufirni’d the 1 loUandcr’s accession. 

For having ratified their session. 

It follows, as a thing of course, 

8 good things ever must grow >/orsc 
lly alteration, tliat the ^odc, 

Kven the horse King William rode. 

Which our wi-^c ancestors approved 
Should by their Kon.s be ne’er improved 
'rhroughout all time. — Bob heard no more 
util the party reach’d tire door 

Of (lodstonc Union pourhousc, where, 

.\ftcr the usual courtesies. 

And introduction of tJir keys, 

'I'hcy w'crc admitted to the care 
Of the poorhouse king, a sort of huinaii 
yster — May Uic Lord keep you, man, 

.\nd all who read tliis true relation, 

C)ut of his sphere of ox>cration ! 

Here man and wife were torn asunder : 
God-join’d, but to be parted under 
The “ regulations” : each one buried 
rom the other’s wretchedness ; both hurried 
into their lonely graves. For the rest. 

Their treatment was not of the best. 

One item may suftice to show 
How careful of each other’s woe 
Arc human thing.s, albeit extremely 
c'alous to wear a visage seemly 
As fairest-whiten’d sepulchre : — 

IjiJbk at that tomb of the labourer, ” 

Yon profit-plastcr’d villain ; Sir ! 

' Tliough his hoarded wealth is the charnel-dew, 
r Though he et^le the byoword of the Jew, 

*>r?ly he wiU prate to you 

Of the great Improvidence ; nor tinge 
His corpsc-facc, though a man should twinge 
Hi? “ soul” with the workhouse “ dietary” — 
Food being ruled a ncoessazy. 

Pray you to note how the profit-monger 
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aters for those who ran work no longer ! 

For breakfast — b^jpail, not without stint : 
The men have seven ounces, and a pint 
And half of skilly — a thin kind ^ 

Of gruol,*’ such as you can find 
Nowhere except on the hard tables 
f ** regulation” human stables. 

For/linner — meat, ftvc ounces twice 
Each week; " potiitodiash soup; rice, 
Nearly a pound ; coarse bread, and cheese, 
Two ounces of the latter : tliese 
Are their alternate luxuries, 
hen millidhaircs can wring no more 
Out of the earnings of the poor. 

Thus docs their charity atone 
For their cupidity. *Tis done 
(At least, so poor-law doctors say) 

For the labourers* benefit, that they 
ay hang upon their own resources ; 
Meanwhile in his plethoric courses 
TTie master wallows* Who shall wrest 
The portion of the poor opprest ? 

Bob, from his w'ifc and children jiavted, 
Droops in liis prison, broken-hearted, 
e drcfwnetli not of better days. 

His sorrow'-glazed and stolid gaze 
ShuttorM with hopelessness ; and nii sf. 

As of all criminalB the worst. 

He buries in his infiimy** 

The care of life, an<l fain would die. 
is very life is lifeless torpor ; 

Bob Thin \h chronged intx) the Paujicr. 

So cre^t long years upon the dark 
Sands of his life ; nor left a mark. 

Even as a nyiuldering dcsert-stf)ne, 

Was he in thcjbuman world— irfilone. 
t length the droppinj^of despafr 
Outwore his patience, even thei’e, 

In the poorhousc ; so the pauper fled 
Into the air. Long wan<lererl 
The unpursued, unknowinu aim, 

A tugged way, until night came ; 
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hen, on tlic road-sicle’s drejirincss, 

O’erliulen^wilh liLs wearine ss, 
lie sank exhausted ; there, around 
Jlis shatter’d form, kind Slumber ivound 
Her arms : — Let no rude stir unbind ’em ! 
Would you know more oT him, youll find him. 
In the next part, beneath an bak. 
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M hat the will gains by the exertion of overstrained faculties 
on the one side, the claims of outraged iiMturo will surely 
hahmee on tlie other, in llu' penalty of reaction or collapse. 
Such a subsidence is esp(*< ially noticeable about the middle 
(>f tlie .seven tef'utli century, when the groat ev(‘nt of political 
eniaiicipatioij and the 4 le.strucflon of ju elaej . had b('(’n (dfeeted 
with the saerlliee of a niouarcli, and of a primate , in the e’sta- 
blUhnuuit of the Common w<*rdth of 10 Ilk From this time 
exhaustion are to be delected in an access of em- 
r WTIIl piricisin, and likewise of the restless spirit which ministers to 

1 its influence, cflecting a revival of such abuses and super- 

I I ^ stitions as had excited the censure of Chaucer upwards of two 

I I centuries before : — 

■ VB ** IFor each of them made other for to win.** 

During the contest belMcen the Royalists and the Parlia- 

ment, raeli party had its astrologers; and, while the lower world w'as distracted by 
the debates and intrigues of the various interests which fomented that great 
struggle, the stars abov<^ were ingeniously ransacked by the sages, Wharton, Cad- 
bury, and Lilly, for oracles and ]>ortents fo guide the counsels and abet the move- 
ments of their clients on ejthor side. Ihit when at length the Ih^storation had wholly 
solved the political interests of the^c partisans, and reduced the character of their 
relations with such as behoved to employ them, to the simple diflercmcc between 
knave and dupe, their jireten-sions became more varied, and their ingenuitjr and 
audiu ity increased w ith the gullibility of the time. 

'I'he history of deception is a /hing wliich dates from the temptation of oui^uni- 
versal mother ; and since that event the wrorld has never been without ^ plentiful 
seasoning of such Jis thumbixl the constellation like a hornbook, or by thei]; sleight 
changed men into divers appearances, but especially that of asses ^ 

** Sotil enchauntouTs and eke negrymauncen/* ^ 

liik'i-s of the m^’sterious veil of Isis, augurs, soothsayers, pitches, and tregc^ours. 
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The accessiou of the anointed reprobate, hU Most Sacred Majesty (?’harles 11., is a 
period which socnis to have' been gfraced by an extraordinary congress of such wily 
cozeners, both native and from foreign parts. • 

The recondite virtues of gems and minerals, the mystical ]>ropcrties of vervain, 
the mandrake, and other supomaturjil herbs, are among the l#ist noxious agents 
which we are referred to in the trausuctious of suoli pr(»ficienls : but matters of a 
more loathsome and revolting dyscriptiou wer(‘ us(*d in tlu' c^nr.sc of their empirical 
practice. For instance, to cure an ague or the gout, it >Aas deemed expi client to 
take tlie hair and nails, cut them small, mix them with wax, and slick them 4o a live 
crub. ca'>ting it into the river again. 'I'he cure of a dropsy was to he cHe^c d l>y 
swall(3wing a live toad. Mummy Vorn near tln^ heart was held to he a preservative 
from infections diseitses and malaria ; and treacle of mummy, taken in the morning, 
prevented the danger from poisoning all* that. day. Various preparaliojis of the 
mummy were applied to as many diiferent foins of di.sease ; and so great was tin* 
demand for the embalmed remains of aueiimt Egypt, and their substance so cosilv , 
• that certain Jews are said to have carrii'd on a pn>sperous trad(‘ in the de^ic (‘ation 
of human bodies, so as more readily to supjdy the faculty with a spurious artiele. 
In other cases a malady was conveyed to another party through the medium i)f 
certain agents, in pursuance of a belief, still ]>ri‘valent in some* parts of Italy, wlnoe 
it is supposed that the tertiiin ague and maligtiant fevers are to he transferred by a 
rose, which, the patient having breathed upon it. is then presented to some 
strangc'r or unsuspecting traveller, who, it is understood, receives the evil 
influence in this manner, and carries it away to the relief of the sulierer. 'I'he 
vulnerary powder and tinctures of the sulphur of V'^oiuis were est(*(!m<'d a powerful 
and spccily remedy for desperate wounds, 'J'he case of Mr. l\>ole, who was run 
through the body, is recorded a.s an instance of the eflieai y of tin' above preparations, 
which were promptly aj)plied ; and ihc! suflerer, on being visited by his pliysician 
next day, was found in the act of “ gnawing tough, ilhboileJ mutton,*’ and disc.u.ssi ng 
a quart of ale. 

U'he sympathetic powder, a potemt nostrum, was composed of biiman fat, human 
blood, the moss that grows in dead men’s skulls, hog’s brains, &e. Touehtug liie 
preparation of this powder there arose a viohmt schism among the niast(‘rs of tli(‘ 
science, as to wlielher it was absoluU.dy neccssarv that the moss should have; vege- 
tated in the skull of a thief that had hunj' on the gallows, and whellier the j)recioijH 
compound should be .stirred with a niurclerer’s knife during tlie process of eoiieoc- 
tion. Tlie true sympathetic cimt, however, was a more abstract reiinemenl upon 
common practice, and the doctrines relating to it were fanciful, <*legant, and, in most 
cases, at lexist, Ijarmlcss. Aliitc being tuned with another, it was said that the one would 
vubratc as often as the other should be struck, htfevevor far apart ; or a ring, being 
suspended by a hair withina drinking glass, it would infallibly strike the lirmr agaiiist 
the side of tlic vessel. Sir Kenelm T)igby, whose charHct.er I.ord f Marendon describes, 
with singular felicity, in a few words, as very eminejit and notorious tlironghonl 
the whole course of his life,” was a promoter ol‘ the method of curing wounds by 
sympathy. And though, an*ordirig to ordinary notions, it might searcoly hi* ima- 
gined that the anguish of a desperate flesh wound could be much alleviated by 
salving the weapon w'hich inflierted it, yet it is to be believed that in soirn? c.ves it might 
happen that, while the steel would fare nonr the worse fo^ Tieing thus anointed, the 
curative resources of Nature, a giKldess wlio is ioo often overlooked by her medical 
rivals, would proceed none the worse for lack ol‘ external aid. Hut it would uj»j)ear 
that fliiith, enhanced perhaps by the imjpreseivcTMJss of the operator, the gravity of his 
motion, and the tune of his voice and delivery,” could even render the sufferer capable 
of an immediate sense of relief ; as in the instance ofJMr. i J o well, w ho, in endeavouring 
to separawi^ two friends that had got engaged in a dangerous contest, hod bis hand cur 
to the bone. While in a state of extreme suffering from this mishap, Sir Kcnclm 
Digby was applied to in his behalf. “ I told Urn,” says he, 1 would williiif>;ly 
•serve him ; but if haply he knew the manner how I would cure him, without foucliing 
mr seeing him, it may be he would not expose himself to my manner of curing. 
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booansc hr wf)uld think it, pcradventurc, cither inoflectual or superstitious. He 
replii'd, * The wonderful tilings which many have related unto me of your way of 
nieflicinenient make me nothing doubt at all of its efficacy; and all that 1 have to say 
unto \oii is comprehended in the Spanish proverb, * Hagase el milagro y hagolo 
— Let tin miracle be done, though Mahomet do it.’ 

“ ( asked him for anything that had the blood upon it ; so he presently sent for his 
grirler, wherewith his h ind had been bound, and, dis^olving some nitre in a basin of 
Miitej-, I put in tlie garter, observing, in the nieuutime, wliat Mr. Howell did. He 
suddenly started as if he had found some strange alteration in himself. I asked him 
w'tiat lu; ailed / ‘ 1 know not what ails me, but I find that 1 feci no more pain : 

metliiuks that a pleasing kind of freshness, as it were a wet cold napkin, did spread 
ov('r my hand, wliieh hath taken awav the inflammation that tormented me before.* 
f replied, ^ Since, ihori, tliat you feel already a good effect of my medicament, T advise 
you to east away all your plaistcr, only keep the wound clean, and in a moderate 
ieiuper hc^twixt heat and cold.* To be brief, there was no sense of pain afterward ; 
but within five or six days the w'ounds wore cicatrized and entirely healed,** It is 
said that the King obtained from Sir Kenelm ^he discovery of his secret, which he 
professed to have learned from a Carmelite friar, who had acquired it in Armenia or 
Persia. M^herc Sir Kenelm learned the art of making his extraordinary cosmetics 
is not recorded ; nor is it stated whether in dining with his lady, he partook of the 
di<*t which he prescribed in order to preserve her youthful hloorn, viz., capons fed 
witli the flesh of vipers. In spite of his care, however, the fair Verietia, “ a lady of an 
i xtiiiordinary beauty, and as extraordinary a fame,” died at an early ago. 

riiysioguomy, cKiromancy, and astrology helped the dissipated ladies of the Court 
to while aw'ay their time, or lent their aitl to the intriguing spirit which pervaded all 
classes: unci Tiilly, who trimmed thc^ stars according to his own interest, and had fore- 
told the Rt\storation, still predicted the various concernments of all or most countries 
of Kiiropi*, part of Africa, (5inny, America, and the West Indies, as likewise the 
prospfTts of Spain and Portugal, the affairs of France, certain revelations touching 
th(^ Pope, the quarrels of the V'enetians with the Grand Turk, and the wars betwixt 
the Polander and Muscovite.’' Merlini AngUci Ephemeris, the minor exhibitions 
of the dark glass, and the interpretation of dreams, still kept above water the head 
of tlie unsernpulous student in astrology. Dr. Dec, a leaurned divine, who introduced 
several mathematical instruments, and an improved means of astronomical observa- 
tion, was probably stigmatized in consequence as a dealer in the black art ; and either 
flattered bj tlie awe which such attributes inspire, or finding that it w as easier to in- 
fluence men through tlu'ir cri'dulity than by the medium of their common perceptions, 
the ])hilosopher thus took upon him the character of a magician. But as an astro- 
l(>ger lu' had enjoyed the confidetirc of Cecil, Lord Dudley, and other important 
personages in the previous reign of Elizabeth, and was employed to fix, according to 
tlie inineiples of ancient astrology, a fortunate day for the coronation of the Queen. 
Dee's intimacy with Albert Lasfci, palatinate of Siradia, a Polish nobleman of groat 
erudition, hut di'voted to tlie mysteries of the llermetic science, and his connexion 
w ilh Ki lly, a wily but corrupt professor of the Borierntian doctrine, were the means 
of flattering him to such a pitch that he first became a deceiver of others, and, finally, 
of himself. .Among other occult practices of these associates, they professed to 
“ take and bind to thdir^, service, and imprison in a ring, mirror, or stone, some 
hiiry, sylph, or salamander,” compelling it to appear when called, and answer such 
questiniis as tliey were pleased to propound. The sage himself, in this case, had not 
the powtT of witnessing the apparition ; but a young girl or boy, without oflTencii^ was 
introduced, w ho was required to officiate as viewer or reader of such revelations as 
w re unichsaf<?d by the oracle. ^I'lic similarity between tliis practice and the recent 
exhibitions of tlic Egyptian magicifin at Ciuro, mo evidence of a common origin. A 
gdobular crystal about seven inches in cireuiuferenec, which Dee used in surii pcr- 
ibnnanees, and ( ailed his show stone, is preserved in the British Museum. f 
U'ho truusmulation of metals was the rock which the credulous adept finally ^plit 
upon ; and, whatever might be the loss, he ascribed his ruin to the circamstanceofnis 
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rascally associate having absconded with tlic precious powder of projection, leaving 
the doctor a beggar. 

Dee’s observations on the true nature of comets, and his rt fornintion of the 
calendar, w'ith other evidences of learned and philosophical research, arc‘ a testimony 
of higher qualities, and are sufficient to justify the esteem in which he was held by 
many of the wise and eminent of his time. 

Of this number was Elias Ashmole, founder of die Ashmolcan Museum at Oxford, 
a scholar and a man of considerable attainments in the sciences of chtrmislry, natural 
philosophy, and heraldry, and, for his time, an able prosecutor of antiquarian research. 
Although iiitroduccd by his intimacy with Wluirton injro the unprofitaVile mysteries 
then prevalent, and claimed as a friend by the pettifogger Lilly, wlio (ledicaUul the 
account of his own life to the most honourable esquire Elias Ashmole/’ yet the 
communion of worthier associates, and t^e possession of good natural abilitic^s and 
common sense, served, together with great industry, to rai^e him from an humble 
origin to wealth and consequence, and likcif ise preserv^eA nim froi;i||||||| catasiroxdie 
of several of his more sanguine contemporaries^ who srpiariclered means and 
bron^t themselves into contempt by a blind pursuit of the delusions of the philoso- 
pher stone and the transmutation of metals. 

Ii^ 1649 Ashmole married Lady Mainwaring, and Bcttled in liondon, where his 
house was a gathering place for die most learned and ingenious men of his time, 
lliis was probably the house situated in Little Shire-lane, near ClcmefttVinn, of 
Which ftib accompanying woodcut is a representation. It has been a large residence 
^witlf projecting wings, but it is now divided into petty tenements ; and the consc- 
Wept alterations have left no feature of its original character except a marble 
<miinney-pii^ of some little pretension, in the taste of the seventeenth century. Th(f 
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nfriglibouilioof] is on<? where few but the pryin^ antiquary or tlu? j>arish officer, 
would liiink of intruding, or, should some naturalist be induced, in vcueralioii of its 
former iiiluibitiirit, to visit the docayAI and squalid domicile of departed science, he 
may, at least, find plentiful means of testing the experiment maliciously ascribed 
to Sir Jos(‘j)h hatiLs, and by which he discovered the astounding fact,— 

^ “ Flofth arc not lobsters, &c.*' 

I;nd('r the iinnu* of JaTiK‘s Ifassole, Esq., an imperfect anagram upon Ins real name, 
Asliinol * published a treatise, entitled Fasciculus Chefnicus ; or, (yhemical Ooflec- 
tions ex]>ressing the Ingress, Progress, and Egress of the S(‘cret Hermetic Science,” 
a work supposed to liave b(?eii coiu‘oct(‘d by IK'c/* Afterward ho produc'd a work 
of greater ijn])oi tanee, being a collection of the writings of such English chemists as 
hail remained in inanusoript. 'I'his work appeared in Ki'W, under the title of 
“ Tlj(*arrum (ylivinieum Ibittanicum and obtained for its compiler a considerable 
share of n'putation, in bt'hoof of the evidences of h‘arning, research, and great 
industry \vl)icli app(jarod in its composition. Meanwhile the study of Hebrew, the 
science of medals, and tlie practical operations of seal-engraving, goldsmith s work, 
and casting in sand had occujned his leisure intervals, and his productions and 
collection evinced indidatigable zeal in w'hatsoevcr he undertook. 'J'he study of 
anti([uity and the collation of ancient records intrcxlueed Ashmole to the intimacy 
of Dugdale, to whom he addressed a letter on the Roman road bet'acen AA'ceden and 
Jiirlifield, calli'd llannevaniia, in the Itinerary of Antoninus. IJis erudite and 
admirable work, “ The History of the Order uf the Garter,” is another instance of 
his great assiduity, and furnished a favourable reoommeudatiou of its autlior to the 
notice of Charles Jl., wdio bestowed upon him the appointment of WiinKu* lierahl. 
He likewise obi. dried th<* office of com in issioner of excise, and was employed to 
eonduet the exanunalioii of Hugh Peters, touching the contents of the royal library, 
of wldeli that worthy had underUken the responsibility of a sort of unauthoiizeil 
guaidiansbip. Ashmole was afterwards culled to the bar in Middle Temple 
Hall. H is first wiU' (lying, be afU'rwards married the clauglitcr or his friend 
Sir William Dugdale; soon after which (*vent hi* resided in the 'JVmple, where 
his lihrary, the cr)lleetloii of tldrty years, was destroyed by fire, but his manii- 
Bcripts, being at aimtbor house of Ids at Soulli Lambeth, were ha])})ily saved. 
Ily tins tiiiu’ honours and eiuolumonls had b^en largely bestowed uium the 
ingenimis and indefiit igable student; the Univcisity of Oxford, in consideration of 
Ids merit ami the mauv favours they had receivi'd at Ids hands, granted him the 
(lil)loina of doctm- of pli ysic ; he likewise received several other appointments, and was 
eh'cted a Fellow of the Koval Society. In the composition of this society the first 
blow was struck at the visionary delusions and undue assumptions which had Idthcrto 
proved the snare and the reproach of sci(?ntific inquirers ; under its auspices true 
learning and genuine research suj)crseded the dogma of the Hermetic school, and 
]>hiloso]>hy became divested of the patcdied and fantastic tatters in whirl' she had been 
wont to figure along with .lack Pudding and the mountebanks. In entering this society 
Ashmole may be supposed to havt* recanted, and to have repudiated mutdi of his 
early labours, and tlie inlercourse of mt*n who, while styling tliemselves Philomaths, 
wi'ie ju<KS(*(‘uting studies and practices nio^t directly opposed to those peculiar to the 
('xact seieiu'ijllil <. •• 

AlfhoughfBRons(‘quence of tin*, am fortunate fire in the Temple, not only the IkkJcs 
but likewise a portimi of the valuable collection of medals accumulated by Ashmole, 
as well as a rare assemblage of seals, cliiurtcrs, and other objects of curiosity ani^anti- 
cpiity, were <U*stroyed, still the more important portion of his museum remained at 
Lambeth. 'I'his was increased by the accession of the curious medley of whiclS the 
cabinet of the 'IVadescants was composed. The following selection from tho 4* Museum 
Tradescaiitiaiuim” will suffice to show w’hat an amount of credulity had bean asso- 
ciated with the evident zeal and earnest love of science which do honour to the 
memory of those enterprising travellers. Among many objects of zoology, botany,- 
&e., wliirh at that time must have been lughly esteemed, we find such marvels as 
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" Divers sorts of c^pes from Turkie ; i»nc ^iven for a ilraia:on*s eggo; the beak of a 
gryffen ; the cla’^’is of the bird rook, who, asj authors n'porl, is able to tnisse an *'le- 
phant; a hare’s head, with rough horns three inelies long; a natunildrj^tfon, two iiielies 
long; cup made of a unicorn’s horn ; a purse made of a touii’s skin ; a giant’s ihigli- 
boiie ; homes of a dog ; a monstrous cat, w itli tw'o bodies, one hea<f, eight legges, and 
tw'o tayles ; a sea>eh'phant, or rock jfish’s lieatl, as big as a biislud ; a strange fish’s 
head that did belong to the King.of Bohemia; a sea-nioiise — rt»is fish, eontraiyto the 
nature of other fishes, shrieks in the water and out of the water likt' a mouse; ii 
very perfect, great, and tnie remora of India, wdiose property is to liinder or stay 
great ships as they sw im ; a rib of a Triton or mere-man ; a stum* that is hollow and 
does appear as if it had a hole quire thorough, but it has not ; a mermaid’s skin ; the 
hearing bone of an elephant; a gryffen’s foot; a beast railed jack hals, that ]no\i<les 
meat for the lyon.*’ These, together w ith Inany objects of a imire veritable descrij)- 
tion, including the dewier, from the island of Mauritius, wdach it is said “ is not 
able to fly being so Viig.” but whose curious bulk is now (Hspersed, with the e\- 
*ception of the head preserved at (^xford, and a foot in the JhitiNh Museum, 
were made over to Ashmole, and he came into possession of them on the death of 
the younger Tradescant, by virtue of a de4*d of gift, in true astrological form, 
dated “ .December 1(», 1G57, 5 hor. 30 minutes post merid.*’ 

The house of the worthy tra\1dler was visited in the yi‘ar 17 !0 “ by two respc'cl- 
able members of the Koval Society, w-lio found among the ruins some trees and plants 
which evidently w’cre introdiu'cd here l)y the* industrious founder.” 

In the T^hiversity of Oxford having finished a noble repository near tbe 

th(*atre, Ashmole placed tliere that great and wduabh; eollection w hich is now known 
as llm Ashmolean Museum, and wliieh attests to this day hi.s industry, liis love of 
scitmee, and his attachment to tliat ancient seat of learning. 

On the d<*ath of his fatli(*r-in-law*. Sir William l)ngil;»le, .Taiuiary 10, ItlStl, a 
seeond offer of tlie jdacc of darter King-aUArins w;is U*ndered to Ashmole, but In* 
declined it, ^recommending his brother Dngdale in his place. However, this was 
not complied with, the office of Norroy being giv(*n to him instead. 

From tbisliim* Ashmole lived in honouraldt* retirement at I*ambcili until his 7(Uh 
year, wdien lie died May IS, 1002, His remains were interred in Lambeth dhureb, 
and a black marble stone over bis grave rout<iins a Latin inserijUion, “ in whicli, 
though there is much to his lionour, there is nothing which exeeetU the truth.” 


CIlAFrER X. 

THK IIOAUVUKAII TAVERN, KASTCfIKAP, 

osT tjlou think, becayse thou art virtuous, th(‘re 
shall b*' no more cakes and ale.'” (jnotb Mr. Zigzag 
the Elder. ** Yes, by Saint, Anne,” lie continued, 
when ho Avas InUrnupliMl by Master ( -obweb, a 
gcmtlemifii who lias diistrd tin* nivers rif many 
volumes, ami hu’* oven known \o pry curiously 
into the content^ of wnne of their title- |iage.s, 

“ (Jadzooks, Sir I ” exclaimed Master (’obw'eb, 
what concent can you liave in Eastcheap, with 
your crotcheUt and quulditi<?s, and yoxir flights 
about Gogmago^ anik the Uomana, with th^ roKt 
of j'our .siiperannuati^d kings and heroes f 
declare, and I fepeak not without authority (for 
I have held office), I declare we know nothing of 
kings and heroes in the City, unlesa^ indeed, when 
it behoved tbe Ix>rd Mayor to invite them to dinner at the Mansion-house ; then, 
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of cotirso, it was the recorder’s business to make history of it/’ “ Or if. forsooth, 
they w(jrc admitted into the Tailors or the Goldsmiths, or any other of the twelve 
honourable companies, why, well and good ; their names are upon the books, a fact, 
ill ])lack and white, not to be gainsaid. But for the rest we wash our hands of them: 
the parish entries know them not, the guilds disown them, and, had they so much 
as shown their heathenish facets at Temple-bar, it was the porter’s duty to slam the 
gates upon them, and bid them troop back to no man’s land, or the back o’ beyond — 
w here I fancy they all came from,” But,” rejoined Mr. Zigzag, mildly, for the 
spirit ,of him who had held office was evidently grieved, no design nave I of 
raising the ghost of an ancient Briton within your bounds, neither am I Jack Straw, 
nor Fitz-Osbert with the beard, that I should break the peace of the ward. Good 
sooth, I have but come in love and amity, to quaff a cup of sack to the memory of 
1 Vince Hal and the fat knight, at the Botir’s Head. We’ll * crack a quart togetlier,’ 
Ha ! will you not, Master ; I cry your mercy, Master Cobweb.” 

But the disquiet of Master Cobweb was not yet appeased: he had come to look 
upon the ward of Candlewick, and its conccrqmcnts, as though it were a cliild that 
had been brcjd at his expense, and nursed by his labour. Not a prentice had been 
hound therein but he had clapped his thumb upon the indenture, nor the lease of an 
ale-house transferred, but he liad wagged his beard over the articles thereof ; and 
when the pulpit of the parish church received a riew sounding-board, or the land- 
lord of the Woolpack, fresh gilded bis sign, who but Master Cobweb was to chronicle 
fhc' same for the' benefit of posterit)' ? 

Nows it happened that w'hilc hunting out the names of the different tenants who 



hud occupied the taverh in Eastcheap called the Boar’s Head, and in the course of 
investigating the conditions and tenure by w Inch it was held at different times, the 
nnino of one W illiam Shakspere, and those of certain odd customers who were wont 
to frequent the tavern of yore,^ became manifest; and these appeared to tepand 
upon his observation, and to become even of more consequence than the various 
w orthies who had, in siicces6iou,tboen thriving landlords of the same. 

1 he consequnice was tliat the poor man became Shakspere- ridden'— «<>the name, 
like the rod of Aaron, swallowed up all the rest ; and instead of contenringohimself, 
ns heretofore, with such {riddling matter as he had been in the habit of copying in a 
fair hand irom the re.^stry-book, or extracting from the long-winded rcmmiscencea 
of the oldest inhabitant, he now talked of Will” as familiarly as one might do of 
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his godson, and had, moreover, acluercd the discovery that the said Williani loved 
good ale and was the author of certain plays. ^ ^ . 

And now, as one who had undertaken the guardianship of the immortal’s immor- 
tality, and had become the self-elected arbitrator of all that related to Sir John, Prince 
Hal, and eke Bardolph, Poins, and the rest of ’em, he took his post c!^er apiinst where 
stood the Boar’s Head in the old times, and questioned each one who might happen to 
glance at the goodly sign which still nuurked the spot, as a jeatous and watchful sen- 
tinel.might do, having a tru^t wliicli he wius resolved to guai'd and maintain to the 
outi*aucc. Thus it happened some time after, when such sad doings had Uikei^ place 
in merr^ Eastcheap that the mere^ site of the ancient tavern had become a myste- 
rious thing, and the sign of tlie Boar’s Head was taken to (luildhall, where, not being 
suitable for my liord Mayor’s table, it was cast into a corner with certain lloman ves- 
sels and other lumber. And Mr. Zigzag, ulio, in the course of liis wayfarings, had 
almost w’ept like another Marius over the ruins of the ancient city, and had esj>ecially 
lamented the sweeping away of th<‘ last remiiiisccmcc of the venerable tavern, — “ even 
its ruins ruined,” came now to dedicate a sigh to the 1‘oi lom relic which, O r<Mder, is 
lierewilh limned in order that, in conUmplating its touching cjxpression, l.hou mnyest 
unite with him in sympathy, and that thou, O fair and tender-hearted ladye, who 
reaacst these linos, mayest shed a tear over its desolation, ITowboit, wdien MasUn* 
Cobweb saw how matters stood between Mr. Zigzag and the sign of the Boiu'’s Head, 
he looked as though some varlet had put lime in his sack tuid, pinning himself 
to the skirts of the ancient gentleman, he followed liim. 

** As ivhen a gry^hen through the wildomeBs 
• Pursues the Arima^iim, who by stealth 

Had from his wakeful custody purloin'd 
The guarded gold : so eagerly ** 

did Master Cobweb dodge the stops of Mr. Zigzag the Elder, until the latter gentle- 
man was moved to the remonstrance which appears at the outset of this veritable 
chronicle.. 

It has been said, the world cannot contain iwo (Jajsars but it now occurred to 
Master Cobweb, who had become somewhat mollified by the forbearance of the 
supposed rival, that these same Cxsars might do a better thing than cast lots which 
of them should eat the other, in order to secure the peace of the universe. This 
mode by which the dilemma should be solved was conveyed in the following propo- 
sition. As the world cannot contain two Caesars, arguerl Mr. Cobweb, were it not a 
wise thing to unite the forces of the two in fellowship, and thus wold them into one; 
very great Cossar indeed.^ Mr. Zigzag, who was struck with the magnanimity of the 
idea, behoved to acquiesce w'ith such cheerfulness that, like the king in the ballad, 
** he laughed loud laughters three upon which it was resolved, to the end that tlie 
truce should be ratified with becoming solemnity, they should forthwith betake them to 
• a noighbourittg hostel, and there settle the details of the treaty over a tankard (»f especial 
stingo* The upshot of this symposium was a resolution that Mr. Zigzag should be 
bound thenceforth to eschew all new readings of obscure jiassages in Shakspere, and 
that, whenever he should, right as it is, be absolutely compelled to make mention of the 
said immortal, such allusion should be explained to the readerr^ jis Ijcing accompanied 
*>y a sort of — “ a-hem! — Cobweb"; but all thb aforesaid reliuements of Shaksperian 
criticism were to be the exclusive property of the .said Master (Job web, and to go 
towards the making up of two folio volumes, the first chapter of which should contain 
the actual life of the bard of A.von, the rest being dedicated to the more important 
consid|rati<«s of what he probably said and did on varions occasions, and such, other 
adventures as it is just possible he may have played a *part in : a work for which 
Marter Cokwbb is already provided widi abundant materials, and which wiU be 
given to the world whenever that gentleman shall have fixed upon a patron worthy 
of being allowed to incur the expenses incidental to its effective publication, 'fhese 
matters being amicably ^settled, the subject of Eastcheam, widi ue particulars of its 
history, Ac., were now entered upon, and commenced by Master Cobweb chanting 
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tlif‘ followini? ancif'ul ditty, which he dealt forth with a Kolemnity that would have 
done credit to a ])arift»h clerk. 


Zbe (?l)ARt. 

•* ThcTCj hfifi boon gnjflt wile and utterance of wiin , 

Ho&ideH beer, and uk*, and ipocr.ih Hnu, 

111 every t-ouiitry, region, and nation. 

Ikit clik-flj' in liilliiigsgate, at the Salutation; 

And the IJore’s Head, near London Stono ; 

'rii(> Swan at Dowgate, a tavern w'ell knowno; 

'J'ho Mitre in (.'heape, and the Bulles Head, 

And many like placen that make ncses red.*' 

To which Mr. Zigzag rcsjwuded, after tlie mimiici* of Blondcl and llichard of the 
Lion ll(‘art, with the following version of one of “ Dan John Lydgate, his verses of 
liOiidori Lykjumiiy”: — 

“ 'Hicn I hyed me into Kajitchepc : 

One cryi'B * rybbs. of befe,* and many • a pye* ; 

Pewter pottes they edattered on a heape ; 

'rhere waa hurpe, pipe, and minatrclHye ; 

‘ Yon, by cock ! nay, by cock ! " some began oryo 

Sdiiie tKinge of Jenkin and Julian fur tboyre inode, ^ 

Hut. for lack of immcy I might not spede.'* 

After this, Master (kdiwcb proposed a mug of hippocrass, giving tiiinc host the fol- 
lowing directions for ronroeting the sairu*, viz. : — “ For a gal(>n and a pynt of red 
wyne, take eytiainoii iij vn(*(‘s, gynger tryed an vnee, gieyncs and longo peper do. 
vnee, eloiu's and rnasys, a q’rt of an vnee, sigtiartl a (pialer of an vnee, sugar ij lb.” 
]\1eanwlule llit^y proceeded with the grave nniUer in baud, Mr. /igzug taking froin 
his pocket a portly, comfort nble-looking edition of Stowe, from >vhieh he read as 
1‘ollowM — “ ‘ ( ‘iindlwieke Strta't, or t’andlcwright Street Ward, beginnelh at the 
east end ol’ (Jreat Fast C.’ljeape, it passeth west thorow Fast f ’heape, to (.Jaudlewriglit 
Stn’ct.’ Pish ! ” he muttered, we are not going to w'alk the boundaries. A 
Muall M ard tliis, Master (\>bweb,’’ be said. * It is governed by an alderman, eight 
eommoii eoiiiu ilmen, seven <*onstables,i^tbirnMn» inquest-men, ana a beadle,’ ” replied 
the man of ofliee. ‘‘llumiihr’ said Mr, Zigzag. “ ‘This East Cheape is now a 
flesh niarki^t of butehera, there dwelling on both sides of tlic street; it had some- 
lime also cookes mixed amongst the bulcliers, and such other as sold victuals ready 
«ln\s.sed of all sorts. For of old time, \vhen friends did meet, and Mere disposed to 
Ix' merry, they went not to dine and sup in taverns, but to the cookes, where they 
called for meat what them liked, Mhich tiny ahvays found ready dressed, and at a 
r* asonable rate, as 1 liavc before sboM^cd.’” ** hi John Stowe’s time,” continued the 
Fld(!r, “ it wouhl aiijiear that the butchers and tavern-keepers had ousted the cooks, 
and ruled over the realm of Eastcheap in their stead; but John Lydgate, wdio lived 
!n the reign of Jleiiry V., tells not only of the roast and baked of the cooks, but 
likewise of the clattering of pewter pots. It appears, thereby, that hunger and 
thirst \V('re then both scparafely provided for ; and, doubtless, the clattcriiig of pewier, 
and the other diilct't sounds of harpe, pipe, and sawtric, heard by the Monk of Bury, 
])roc('eded from no less^an hostel than the venerable Bore’s Head. A merry place 
this Eastcheap has been of vore ; indeed, in the remote time, it was the very heart 
and centre of Loudon ;'aiid its market,,which M^as aflcrM-ards removed to Leadenhall, 
M as probably the fir^t. ot the kind established in the City.” Have you been in 
St. Michael’s Church?” inquired Master CobMxb. “Not since you were born,” 
M^is the reply, Mdiich was delivered in an austere tone ; but mine host appearing 
M ith the hippocras, the countenance of the Elder resumed its serenity, while he 
disp(‘nsed a jorum round, aqd bade the rosy vintner to assay the drink. “ Wa’s liael,” 
said Boniface, who was by no means a nincompoop. “Drink hael,”^ responded 
his guests ; imd they mutually declared the tipple was worthy to have been brewed by 
Dame Quickly herself — ^ 

** Fill the cup, and let it come, 
ril pledge you a mile to the bottom. 

And a menry heart liTea lon^^a,*' 
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chirruped Ma^r Cobweb. Ah, iSir! tlu»rc weit» iiicrrj* doings ut tlie Old Hoar’s 
Head, in MriklCjuickly’s tiuio,’’ quoth mine ho^t i ami, it* all be Irue that I’ve heard, 
tilings went not atniss then, in my great -gnmdlaUier's time*, when he kojit the tavern, 
before the(Jrrat Fire. My grecU-gniiidfalher’s name, gentlemen, was John Tims; it 
was to bo se('ii for many a day after upon the old sign. He was ftie last landlord of 
th(‘ original Hoar's Head; and when they built upon the foutidation of the ancient 
tavern, the sign was put \ip on the front, and the <hue, lb(.>8,Vas earvetl thereon, to 
set forth when the new tavern was opened. 'J'ho Hoar’s Head, my masters, lisid lieon 
in the family from the time ol* its first appearanee niuong the eo(»ks’ booths ii^East- 
clicap. The otlicr house w'as the Swan ; but the old tavern hebl its own to tin* last. 
I have heard from my grandmother, wdio had it from hers, as it had been told by 
them that went before her, that there was a sad to-do there when Henry IX, was 
Jving in England.” Here Mr. Zigzag Fead the following passage from StowH', 
relative to the above event: — the year 1410, the it of Henry IV.. upon tlio 
ev<*n of St. John Jlaptist, the King's sonnes, Thomas and John, bi*ing in East ( -heape, 
at supper (or rather at breakfast, forjt w'as after the watch was broken up, beUvixt 
two and three of the clock, after midnight), a great debate ha]>ned betweeiie tbeir 
men and other of the ( 'ourt, which lasted one houre, till the Maior and Slu»riHes, %vith 
other citizens, appeased the same ; for the which, afterwards, the said Maior, Ahler- 
mcn and Sheiiftes were called to answer before the King ; his sonnes and divers 
I^ords being highly moved against the Citie. At. wdiieli tinu* AVilliain (hiscoigno, 
Chief Justic<*, required the Maior and Aldermen, for the eitizens, to put tluun in the 
King’s grace : w'hercunto they answered, that they had not offended, but (according 
to the law) bad done their best in stinting debate and maintaining of the peace: 
upon which answer, the King remitted all Ins ire, and dismissed them.” “ 'I'lnit’s 
iu»t (‘xaclly like my grand-dame’s story,” said mine host, hut I suppose ihcie’s 
difl’cronce in the old histories,” 

‘‘You aie, I think, avsiirod I love you not/’ 

“ 1 um n-Huird, if 1 Iw incusuml r»chlly, 

Your luajoj'tv hath no just cuuso lo hale nu*. 

Coh, “No‘l 

Mow rni^bi a of my groal hn|H'8 forget 

.S<) :;ivat iiidignitic'4 you laid upon ni< r 
Wluil ! rate, rehukt’, and roughly houd to pr'iNon 
’riu* inimediatt’ lieir <if HiiglanU I whh thii» ca-«y r 
May ihih ho wash’d in and lorgoUenr ” 

Ziff. ** I then did uw iho ju^rsoii oj y»)ur fatln i ; 

Tlic itnaco of hi» power lay then m me : 

.\iid in the adTuiiUHtrution of hia law, 

Whiles 1 was busy for tiu* common v\(»aUl», 

Voiir highiiCBs pleased to forget my phier, 

The majeaty and power of hiW and jiiKti<'e, 

The image of the king whom 1 prci>< uti-tl, 

And struck me in iny very stiii of judgment.” " 

i\}b, “You arc right, Juatujc, and you weigh thia well ; 

Therefore, still hear the balance and the bword ;* 

And 1 do wish y<uir bomntrs may increase 

Till you do live to see a son of Tniiie 

Oflend you, and obey you, as I did.” , 

• 

“ rfegs! but there was something like that^in my gi-anniun’s Idstory ! Sure, good 
gentlemen, that’s said as though you had heard it at, first hafld,” exclaimed the host. 

Proceed with thy narration touching the Hoar’S If end,” quoth Mr. Zigzag. 

My grand-dame was wont to say that in her great grandfuthor’s time, thcrij would 
come a pleasant, comely gentleman for his cup of sack, by name, Mjister William 
Shaksf>erc, of the Globe. As often as he dropjicd in there would presently appear 
likewise one Benjamin Jonson, a bricklayer by trade* but a monstrous wag, Aatteniiig 
bis nose against the lozenges of the lattice ; and two otliers, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
who, it a said were never far apart at any time ; and a few more of ’em, that they would 
peep found the door-post, to see an’ if sweet Will, as they called him, were there, in 
a way so Aioving that my ancestor was fain to muffle his muzzle in his sleeve, to 
presenjp his decorum. And when they had all sat them down, and gotten each one 
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his flagon, such quips and rare fancies would fly between theijS^hajt the very 
drawers, Tom, Dick, and Francis, would forget to chalk their scoresT%][iil« Master 
SluiksiKTC would slyly engage Francis with his sorceries, the others calling ' Francis! 
Francis !" till my ancestor would turn red in the face between laughing and the fear 
of offending his gLcsts; and then Master Shaksperc %vould dismiss the puzzled varlet 
with a grave rebuke for not attending to the worshipful gentlemen wdio w’^ere calling 
him beyond the measure of their patience. And J have heard, that to make the 
matter worse, they put liim in a stage play for the (^uecii to laugh at, over the w ater, 
at the theatre they called the Wooden O.’’ 

“ (jibofl, mine host !” said Mr. Zigzag; “ drink, and go on.” 

“Well, Sir, my great-grandfather John Tims kept the tavern in King Charles’s 
time ; and roistering games they had there till the Parliament took matters in hand, 
and would have muzzled honest skinkors*, belike that they might have the more for 
their own noses. But when the merry King came home at the llestoratioii, a few of 
the choice spirits gathered togetlier at the Old Boar’s Head. I'lierc w^ore Will 
Davenent, Tom D’Urfoy, Bett(*rton, Molian,and smock-faced Noakes, as they calh'd 
him, for that he was smootli-chiimcd, and acted Desdemona at the playhouse in 
Li ncoln’s-i n n- field s . ” 

Fill the cups,” quoth Mr- Zigzag, and jog Master Cobweb.” 

Eh ! Gadzooks 1 what!” exclaimed Cobweb, stalling out of ii profound slumber ; 
“ Fire 1 five ! save the parish books.” “ Dip thy nose in a cup of hippocras, good 
Cobweb,” said Mr. Zigzag, “ and no worse will come of it. Go on, mine host.” 

I was going to tell,” proceeded the host, “ how that the set I mentioned were 
wont to meet every Monday night, at the old tavern, to carry on the business of the 
Shakspere Club. Once in the room, never a man of them h(‘ard further tidings of 
his true name, but no other than such as SSave your highness ‘Good morrow, 
Master Gadshill ‘ Welcome, Jack : where hast thou been and so forth. And when 
my great-grandfather had taken the cliair — and wtU he filled it, as I have heard — 
(he weighed something over five-and-twonty stone) he Wiis ‘ Sir John’ for the rest of 
the night. Then, every man had his tankard: there Avas the Faktaff tankard for the 
chair, another had the Bardolph mug, and Master Notikes sipped his driblet out of 
the Tcarshect jorum. Sir John, my great-graudfatlier, >vore a broad ribbon over 
his shoulders, to wliich there w^as hung the honourable badge of the Boar’s Head, 
or, as it was sometimes culled, the Lesser Boar’s Head.” 

“ Off with his head !” snuffled Master Cobw eb. 

“ Never heed him, mine host,” quoth Mr. Zigzag ; “he is dreaming ; let the pig 
have his grunt. But you spoke of the Lesser Boar’s Head.” 

“ Sir, I have seen it with my own eyes ; it -would cover the palm of my hand for 
bigness, and seems like to a proper boar’s head, carved in w'ood ; it is set in a 
framework made of two boar’s tusks joined together at the ends, and it has a ring 
to suspend it by. On the back is the date, 1 56^ ; and under that appears the mark 
where Francis, the draw'er, pricked his initials.” “ Where is this precrlous relic.?” 
exclaimed Mr. Zigzag the Elder, wnth great animation. “It disappeared, in the Great 
Fire of KUifi,” drawled Master Cobweb, in his uneasy slumbers ; “ and was afterwards 
found at Whitechapel Mount, among the rubbish carted there after the fire. The 
relic is now in the possession of a gentleman, by whose permission 1 have had it 
smoothly copied in lithography ; wherefore, as the thing has cost me certain moneys, 
let no man meddle with it hencefrrth.” This piece of history was delivered much 
in the manner of an oration from a somnambulant bellman, the proclamadon at the 
end being finished off with a succession of snorts, by way of “ Oyez, oyez, oyez 
and the sleeper awakened with a start. Mr. Zigzag, who looked upon me coinmu- 
nication he had just heard In tb3 light of a secret mentioned by the poor man in 
confidence to himself, during a vision, behoved not to comment on -the saine« 
“ Alack ! ” said Mr. Zigzag, “ alack for tlie Old Bore’s Head ! that fatal fire was the 
-i Ond of its glorv.” “ And of my grandmother’s history/* quoth mine host. " Ataen,” 
sbmI Master Cobweb, 
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In an ancient city of Arabia ilicre clvvoU a voryri< h man. Jfo had one groat 
failing, tliat of being very proud ; and to such an ( xtent did this blind and self-pcr- 
plexing fault reach, that he sacrificed every feeling to his selfishness and rage. 
Woe to the slave who spoke not on his knees, and to the embassy that shouted not 
his name. He was niort? feared than loved ; for he hated indej)endene(‘, but would 
enrich adoration munificently, lie was a widower, an<l liiid three daughters: the 
eldest of wlioin, named Zara, was tlie image of her deceased mother ; the others were 
•reflectioTis of their father, both in shape and jiatuja;. 

This rich mau's palace Avas ever thronged with princes, warriors, and noble 
strangers ; and many had been the attempts to gain this hand of Zara, but it was 
handmaid to her heart. She, not haviifg entered into tlie gat(^s of pride, of pomp, 
and empty gorgeousness, as the rest of her llunily, ojA'looked tlie possessors of 
mines, of armies, and of kingdoms ; and, althoi^h she w*as diligent in her search, she 
never could find a good and sound heart amongst all this greatness; and, conse- 

J iuently, no reciprocal feelings with her own, lair time, however, w'as before her, 
or she was but just a woman ; and her beauty was as a glowing summer that cometh 
aftter the spring. , • 

It chanced that Zara passed a mausoleum where they were burying the dead; and, 
as her oreast was always open to powerful excitement, she delayed her suite, and 
went*alone to the door of the sepulchre; here she sat herself on a stone, by a 
piftar ; and, sighing, she began the painful office of noticing the feelings of those who * 
mourned. One figure, the peculiar beauty and power of which was subdued by 
iiiw|ird sorrow to a declining tenderness, engrossed her wholly. Her interest waxed 
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great, and her heart soft ; but when his gentle hand removed the »l(|t3€*from his 
face to look once 2 nor(; upon th(‘ cold bet> of death, her heart beat viole'ittly, and an 
enthusiasm at tlu' noble sorrow of tlie countenance stifled her tears; and, though the 
nianlh' again fell in a jjioinent, enveiling the face, yet it and the inward agony of 
feeling that was in the look were stamped upon her heart for ever. Her eye followed 
tlie figure, us lljo procr^ssioE moved to perform some other rite, and when it passed 
ili(i ljuttress of tin* iiiausoleuni, her imagination became busy with its image* She 
ihouglit it to 1)0 a face familiar lo her ftliough she had never tf^oen it before), and that 
it was the same* eoujitiuiancc she had looked for all her life, tliough she had never 
known it. She miglil have sat in this dream of fancy till night (for it was painfully 
sw(^et), had not tlie ki‘ei)er of tlie keys aroused her. She went, looking upon her 
feel, with a mclanclioly aspect, to her attendants, and the gates closed upon her. 
Tlu^y jarred upon Ikt soul. I'hen, mounting her mule, she returned home and shut 
herself ill her chamber. 

The fruit of much restlessness was to make inquiri(\s respecting this young 
strangcj-. She learned that he was poor, but geiitte ; that he and his mother were 
the purchased slaves of her father; that his mother had died of excessive grief, 
and had left him alone in such great sorrow, a pauper and a slave. 

With much smotb(‘ring, Zara hidlicf feelings during this recital; and, wl^enit wa^ 
ended, her grief and t(*ars struggh'd in vain w ith her tongue ; and she spoke, desiring 
her servant to carry gold to buy his freedom, and skins, and raiment ; and promised 
comfort, and to bid him be of good heart. For all this she was much easier; and 
one week, and then another, went over; but her fancy thickened with his image. 
His face, with that h(,*arl-l)reakiiig look, w’as everywhen* ; licr flowers were not her 
pride ; soliUule was li(;r only comfort, wherenn she got jialc ; lier sjiirits greiv aerial 
and refined ; and tlu* jionip and noise of her iatlun s palace was a grossness no longer 
tolerable. Another >vcek passed ; when one morning, having had a liglit sleep and 
gentltJ dream, slie arose, and ivith a smooth and quiet mind jiassed unattended from 
the garden to the road, ’llie sun not being up, and the air of the morning cool, slic 
strayed on (well knowing where, tliough .\he did not confess it to herself) until she 
niached the thatched hal)ilalion of this 8aj,]^.Youth. WTicn she came to think of what 
4 f{bc wa8\<^K)ut, she* trembled, but .Ntill went on. She plgiused at th(» threshold, and 
knocked, but no answer eami'. Upon looking round^’^ie^ saw him asleep beneath a 
tree at a well's side. At tli<' sight of his eountenance Ajj^i hty: heart beat violently. 

He bad been wanderijjg and watching ivith a niisenmlo heiart through the night, 
with a sorrow that knows no custom ; and, being wearied, hAtl cast himself dotvh in 
the morning, lo snatch a few moments of oblivious sleep, Zara went gently to "Jiiiu, 
and sat bersc'lf at his feet, watching his uneasy slumber. His face had recovered 
some colour, and his eyi s w'ere a little stfiiued with weeping. Three hours she' sat 
and stirred not, but gazi'd ujion liisS face. At length he aw'okc ; and, having assured 
himself that it was no dn»ani, his sorrow gave way to courtesy, his court(?sy to^teiider- 
iii'ss, and t.endt'rness increased to love and aflection. The lady W'cU behevccl all he 
said — not only because she was willing, but, moreover, her life existed on in such a 
speech ; so ^he east off her purple and gold, ])ut on a dress of skins, and walked with 
him ; and married him that day. ^ 

When the morning came, no wdiit repenting of her great change, she sent one to 
her falhm-, telling whom slio had marri{ic^&id saying, 1 love the choice that my heart 
has made, hottei than gold, or price, Q£:kingdoms, or renown ; and am content with 
the little honour that is in the ^ of m^' act. BuJ; as I know you, my father and 
my sisters, affect the honoiu in the world’s eye, I must leave your house; 

which 1 am willing to do, though J ghall not love you the loss. ItW'as in my power 
to have taken money and jewels, and to have enriched myself as a princess,; this I 
have not done, as I wot 'well all tliese were the price of my obedience. As, how- 
ever, I have wedded myself to nakedness, your anger will demand that which the 
•fulness of your defeated hope bestowed; being therefore without money; it. is my 
request that you will ciirieh me with a little gold, so that I and my dear lord may 
not starve at this present” c 
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As the messenger roi)ortc(l this, the rich uiv^i trciuhlod, and was dumb with rage, 
and suddenly he Muote him so liard that if killed him ; and he went raving 

about, mad, vowijig that he would have blood. He shut himself up in his 

chamber, to think on whui ortlers he aliould give to lay hands i||)ou tlioir lives ; but 
when liis rage abated, some touch of tenderness canie uncon fesst^dly to Ids breast. 
He walked out, called u])ou Ids daughters, his friends, amt all his relatives ; sum- 
moned his vassals, gathered them in tlic great hall, and told them all the sorrow of 
his proud hoiirt ; saying, “ J*ut ye on your gay attire, and lake with you the cymb&L 
and the pipe, and the? dulcimer, and make music ; and proceed ye with soJlgs ana 
rejoicing by the liighway, until ye sluill come to this woman’s house; take ye, also, 
my ilaiighters, in your hands, a young camol. a ma]>. a bag of pebbles, and four dried 
skins; and say ye to her, vitJiout pity, rkliculijjg her estate, ‘Thy father sends the 
p(>rlion thou dcservt'st, and titling thy mo'-t houourablo marriage. Uor thy five 
hundred camels, take thou this one ; for thy lamls, thy woods, and springs on this 
tracked earth, take tliou tliis map ; thos<^ pebbles be tljy jewels and thy gold ; and 
these hard skins be all tlio tender raflnent h>v thy cherished lijnbs.’ Then leave her 
to the shafts of tin* uorld,"’ And they all wmit as they were bid. 

When /ar;i heard the sound of her father’s music, and saw the banners and the 
array that u])proaehed, she said.tn her liiisband. ‘‘ He of good cheer, and grieve not; 
for you se(? tliat rny fiithcrV Ijearf is turned gentle, and that thoti hast not plucked 
me from such liigh iortum?, wliicli has given thee so much ])nin.” ITie numbers 
came to her, and tlic* inuric ceased. And vhen tlmy had saiil Avith scorn all they liad 
been d(*sirc(l slu’ tuni(‘d Jio! pale, but, looking in h('r hii.sband’s face, she kissc?il him 
before thejn all. 'I’hcn she took tin* skins, th(‘ pebldes, and th<‘ map, and put them 
upon tile c amel, and, turning to the mullitiuh?, smiled sweetly and said, “ T(?U my 
father that I am cotitent.” So she bowed, and jnil lier arm upon her husbamrs 
nock, and, leading the camel by a string, she turned her back to tlicm and journeyed 
toward the desert. And llie multitude returned sliouting. 

Here the virtuous were content and hajjpy, and the proud heart plagued to the 
amount of its felly : but “ Heaven, that liath ilic hearts of princes in its own hand,” 
worketh aft(?v its own way. 

’fhchc two built them a house, and tlie continual conte nt and ehoerfulncsR of Zara 
at length shainf'd away the melancholy that e.\istedin tlie fine feeding of her husband ; 
he knoAving that for him she had Ix^come an outcast, and that he avhs a beggar with- 
out a!iy Avorldly comforts. Tin* roiiiaiuder of the money that. Zara in lier charity had 
sent to her husband Avas noAv tlieir daily life and am h»ir ; it wwas soon gone, and they 
bethought themselves hoAV they might live. Zara said, ‘‘ Heaven did not jmt it into 
the head of my dear hitherto bestow on me the came) to no u.sc ; howbeit, I lovo the 
animal Avith almost a holy Iov(^, not only tliat it fondles m<? and is so gentle to kneel 
wlicn I shall mount it, but that it is jillied to tin? best rcjmembrancesi of my homo. 
AVhv should we not turn this gift to our use ? H(?av tliyi^elf a how and arrows, and a 
spt’^r ; huiif. thou tlie b<»asts for tlieir skins ; and Avilh tin* feathers of birds, by the 
rareness of the art taught me in my infancy, T Avill avcmvo mats and fan.s for d(?vico» 
above all common powers. Wo Avill from time to time laad our cannjl Avitb the 
labour of our hands, and take our tent to ^ far market; and tbui live to lovo and 
bless one another.” Her husband Avas astonis^lieil, but comlj^fted, and did ua she had 
said ; and her singing and her conA^erse inadf. tlic^vay short and the labour sweet. 

Thus led they for some months an enviable life ; but one morning, when two 
months longer would have made her a mother, a feve jd her ; at niglit she grew 
dumb, and on the morroAV died. Her husband fijll ii o an >iblivion of despair, and 
was af a single weed in the garden of paradise — mifi4?ry’s*lieir. On the third day he 
buried herewith his own trinds. When the sharpness of his agony was somewhat 
past, he lovt‘d to linger about her favourite haunts, and b<?stowcd all tenderness on 
the camel she had so dearly loved ; and this patient creature, missing the gentle liand 
that hVl fostered it daily, showed a dumb sorrow by a thousand signs, mat found a 
way to his l>reaking heart. 

Ilis yay of life became wild, he loathed all intercourse as intrusive ; and, finclbg 
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that he mufit follow the simic means as hitherto to live, lie loaded bis camel and went 
his way to the market. 

Eacii step that he took reminded him of his happy estate the last time he had 
tr.'i\elJt’d that way ; tliouLcht of the many things that his dear wife had said in jthe 
places they had jKt>sed, of the soiig.s slnj liad sung, and the tears rolled from his eyes 
by night and by day ; Vet these iniisings M’crc comfortable to him. lie sold the 
skins, and r(‘turnfd full of the soothing thoughts of tlic past and agonizing certainty 
of the prcjsent reality. -- 

Mot Having eaten or drunk that day, he stopped his camel, and, looking for the 
skins containing the water (whioli he had filled a-s usual from the great spring), 
found that they had conic unloosed and were gone. Parched with thirst, and think- 
ing that he had dropped them many miles off, he knew' not what to do; sighing 
at such mean perficculions of fate, he mounted his camel and retraced his way ; but 
they were nowhere to be found. As a whole skin of water would not have been 
enough to ha\ e carried him back to the spring, he bethought him that his time was 
come, and that Heaven would at length release him. So he unloaded his camel that 
it might go whither it wmuld, and cast himself on the sand. 

The night came on, and was very dark ; his bowels gr(‘w fevered and raged with 
heat, and he passed the night in liorrihle torture. When the morning was come, liis 
eyes were staning forth, and he was bent double with pain ; his tong\ic was parched 
and clave to the roof of his mouth, and was dry and pursed like a fig. He saw the 
eamel lying beside him, and bc'lhought him of tlie way among tlio Arabs, who, 
when th.cy are in danger for want of water, slay these beasts and open the pouch 
that is in the chest, which .Nature has provided for them to store their drink for 
many days. Wlieu he iivose to do the same, he thought upon the service that this 
gentle creature had done him, and of the love his dear wdfo bore to it; and, notwith- 
standing his pliysical agony, tlie tenderness of his mind was above the act, and he 
could not do it." He again threw himself down, and soon died. 

'rijo eamel staiil by him three days ; but, wdicn the water was gone, and tlic pain 
of thirst came on, he made madly for* the desert to find some sj)ring, but as there 
Avas none thercj he must have perished. 
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A WARNING. 



K took his heart away from hie fellows. 

And gave it to angels fair ; 

But the angels cannot commune with the human, 
"Nor, if they could, would they dare. 

'Flien took lu* back his heart from the angels. 

And tjvcr it long he mourn'd ; 

For he citlicr cotjki not or would not offer it 
Mack to tl).c race he scorn'd. 

Bui all tilings die if utterly self-bound ; 

And slowly this lone heart died : 

And ever the scomer is doom'd to wander. 
Meaner than all beside. 


EBKNKZaa JOKBS. 
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Thk age of superstition is fust giving way to llic ago of scienro : llic occult 
elements of our nature arc Jiow (lismisserl to tlie sliailes hy tlie great nioderu tyrant, 
l^latter-of-Fart ; we sliall soon ronie Ut “ lord it*’ sui^ereiliously over all those subtle 
feelings and a])prelieusions wliich cannot }»e clearly accoiiuted for by the Sehool- 
masier, the doctor, (lie chemist, tlie mechanist, the grave-digger, and the Htone-mason, 
Wh(m we are dead, hiiried, and cpitaplicd, it will be sheer impertinence ‘‘ to 
w^alk,” as of yore, frightening respectable people in hod, or at table, and di.iturhiijg 
them from their biisiii(*,ss. As the Genius of IMiiloso^ihy advances, seated aloft on 
h» stetim-^ hariot, attended by his stern, remorseless liiiiii ol analytic reasoners and 
experimentalists, the appalling adumbrations i»f Sigiiior (lobliu or Harou Bogie 
retreat, appalled in their turn; while those wlio were ui^lu chi ly gifted with “the 
vision ffnd the faculty divine” tsay raiJier with the peculiar temperament and 
idiosyncrasy) of beholding preternatural shapes, and hearii)g inoigauic voices, are 
now' almost as few in number as ‘‘the elect” among j)oPts. I’ln; reign of super- 
natural terror is nearly at the last phase of its final lunation ; and thousunda ol 
doughty Ghosts in sheets, in armour, or in airy robc^, breathing phosphoric fire, 
pointing with an awful straight finger, and leaving theii cards behind them, in the 
shaj^ of a warning scroll, together with a strong jjcrfuijie of naughty-place sulphur, 
are now' trooping back — like bad ministers turned out of oflicc — sad, ff>rlorn, and 
unpitied, ?o seek companionship with the preposterous Shades of ex-giants, in those 
by gon? days when such cubit-lubbers were. 

Biforc wre dismiss them, however, to their eternal rest, it may not be improper — 
indeed we are not sure but the omission would even savour of ingratitudes — to allow 
them I last ‘‘ squeak and gibber,” in the shape of some analysis of the i)riiici2)les on 
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which wc have hocn aflTccted by their various appearances. In doing this, we shall 
have to demonstraltJ the paradox of scriniir that which docs not in itstdf exist ; or of 
hearing tliat which has uo sound. Should we succeed, it is manifest that, we shall 
do niucli to enhance the past rcsi)ecUbility of Ghosts, even in bidding tlicm their 
long farewell, 

Travelling one cold \\;inter in iIjc north of England, we found ourselves, towards 
nightfall, enteiing a sombre avcniue of bare trees, whose broad dark trunks, as we 
advan(X*(i, were gradually expanding into the general shade that was slowly over- 
coming ^'dl the scene. The road would have lj(*en a ri/h slough had the ’weather 
been anything but a hard frost ; hut this a])parejitly fortunate circumstance did not 
mucii better our condition, as the frozen ridges of earth, with dee]) and tortuoija^ 
trenches between and ugly holes at awkward intervals, rendered it about 
dangerous a horsc-roud as one could well Imagine. It seemed made on ])urpobc td 
break legs and overturn earts. We accordingly dismounted witliout loss of time^ 
and began to lead our snorting friend by the bridle. 

Wc; will not detain the reader with an account of our disastrous w'ayfaring ; of tl]| 
many shifts and turnings and pauses we were compelled to make, nor of the mono- 
syllabic ejaculations at the sundry false stops, accompanied with our renewed 
endeavours and desperate setting of the IcmuIi. Jlaving acroin])lish(Ml about a 
hundred and fifty yards in the space of somowliat ‘more tlian an hour, stoppages 
im;luded, wc at length arrivc'd at a tolerably level road, and discerned a light from a 
window glimmering in the distance. W v aceordingly remount rvl, and, setting off at a 
glocjful canter, reached tlie overhanging wooden portal of a small inn, just as a heavy 
fall of snow’ was comnituiciug, the flakes of which vvorc as large as those generally 
used at the minor theatres, though by no nunins so orderly iu their slfint, or so 
regular in their sequence. 

We saw our horse lodg<'d in a tolerably good stall, though very uncqTial to his 
deserts ; and as soon as he had finished hU pot of porti'i* and his coin, wr* entered the 
house and wow ushered into the parlour. U was a small room, furnished as u‘<nal, 
with an old-fashioned mahogany table, h.'athcr-hottomed ( hairs, a huge clock that 
might have been usial by Gog or Magog as a sentrv-box, sanded lloor, &c. There 
wore six or seven people in tlie room ; and a grave-looking man, in a ]»e}>per*and-salt 
coat, kindly roi»e and offered his seat by the fire, (’ourlesy niight ha\(' induced us 
to give a (ainl declination to robbing liim of his seat ; " but the fact was the cold 
had by this time iiiade us insensible to the exi.steuc(; of our toes, finger-ends, and tip 
of our nose ; so tlial 'svo took him at his word witliout more ado. 'fhe room ’W'as 
very warm, full of smoke and argument as we entered, and the subject was ‘^Gliosts.” 

'fhe company ])rescnt was composed of a young fair-haired gentleman, attired in a 
fancy (ravelling dress, not unlike the I’olish costume ; a dapper litth' pug-nosed 
man, having the air of a grocer, or something in that line ; and an (dderly hard- 
featured gentleman, with short dark hair that looked as though it had been recently 
cut with a saw and dres.'iccY nith a rake. These Uirec wc soon discovered tc^bc 
strangers, wlio were travelling up to T.ondon, being subpamaed on a trial. He of 
the pej)per-and-salt vt'sture turned out to be the landlord. The rest, two in number 
only, wore small farmers or graziers, living iu the neighbourhood. * 

Addressing the fair gentleman, vvh^ seemed to have been the principal speaker, 
we requested that our frozen and hungry, but fast-roforming condition might not 
at all interrupt a discussion that ^vppeared so interesting. By degrees the subject 
was renewed, and the debate soon rose to a very amusing height between the said 
gentleman and the dapper pug-nose ; the latter being frequently seconded by 
horse-laughs from the grazjers, and provokingly dry queries emanating from the old 
gcnlleman in the corner. 

“ I do inaiutam,” exclaimed the pragmatic grocer, and, what is moret I do insist, 
that the instances you have adduced in favour of Apparitions are without any 
sufficient proof or credible attestation ; and I make bold to say that no respectable 
jur)’ in tlio United Kingdom would listen to any such statement in etidence, for 
one moment!” 
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"Whatl” exclaimed the younc: gcntlojnan contemptuously, “would you hare a 
ghost tried by juiy V 

“ Certainly ; or at all event why not, if you are determined to make us buHeve 
in him ( But to return/’ pursued the grocer, “ to return to the other story you 
were about to relate when this gintlemau entered. \ou say it is well authenticated 
by many individuals. Now, let us just hear this." * ^ 

“There's no arguing against a vulgar prejudice;’* imswered the fair-haired 
young man, rather superciliously. ^ 

“ True/' muttered the old gentleman in the corner. 

A general request, howoNcr, being ina<ic, tlio advocate of essences an d shadei, 
.ftcr a few more demurs, related the fulloM iug story : — < y 

“ A young lady, tliedaughteriof a merelianl nhoin T well knew whim I w;w ahoy, — 

.e resided a feW miles from the town of L , in Northamptonshire, — fell in love 

W'ith a young artist who was milking lutour through those parts. Ife painted her 
portrait, and that of her father also ; and very liki' they were. But it was not only 
to his abilities as an artist that he owed the young lady’s airections ; for lie was a 
very interesting person in many resjiccts, and wrote verses, some of which T have 
seen, that were really charming, from their unafFocted beauty and the h»vo of nature 
they displayed in everj- line. \\''ell, his profession Imd led him fri‘(juontly into the 
society of many fascinaliug women, among wlioni he was a great favourite, wliich 
had, porliaps, spoiled him adittle, so that he w as by no means an apt subject for 
falling over liead and ears in love. The young lady’s afleetion wrought im])er- 
ceptihly upon his feelings, and eventually he bcciune as much dewoted to her as 
she was to him. lie accordingly ])ro])osed to licr fatliiT to marry her, and 
washed the union to take place immediately. ILn* fallier strongly objected; not — 
to his honour be it said — on account of tlic young man’s circinuvstances, for he 
declared that his daughter's hapi)in<*ss >vas Ins cliief object, and he had enough 
wealth for both oi’ them — hut on account of her youth, lie feared that luT aff<‘ction 
TV'as only the ebullition of fiist feeling, and that it would not last. If w'as in vain the 
young lady insisted that her love would never know change or diminution; in vain 
tlic cnamourc'd artist argiu'd that first fetdiugs were the strongest. ’J'he. father only 
replied, they were not often the most permanent — (ha was wrong in case) — and 
peremptorily refused liis consent. At the inlercession of her motluT, however, 
matters were so accommodated, that, if at the end of two years they were both of the 
same mind, the father wa)nkl thtui frc»ely give liLs consent. Meantime the youth was 
to withdraw himself, and they were not to corresponri. To this arrungcanerit the 
lovers made a strong resistance ; but the old gentleman remained inflexible, and 
they were obliged to submit. The young ailist departed, and it very nearly cost 
the poor girl her life. .Slie rocuveri’d her health, |jowov(*r, in a few rnonllis, and 
lived upon hope. Her father took Her about to parties and halls, and introduced a 
great many agreeable youths to her at bis own house ; but it would not do. She 
kept them all at such a distance that only two of them had the face to make her an 
jpfier. /To make short of the story, gentlemen, the t\w long years nl length were worn 
away, and back came the artist on the very day the term expired. Now was the 
season of flushed checks and palpitating hearts, and all was enjoyment and happiness 
in the house. The father gave his consent, and the day was lived for tUa marriage. 
In the meantime, the youth lived witlf them as one of the family ; wailked out with 
his fair mistress alone ; read jioctry ; made sketches — I»ad ones, no doubt, his 
hand shook so; sang dueU; picked fruit; in short it was a love match in the 

S enuine sense of the word. One morning, howcicr, wlicn it only wanted three 
ays to the wedding, being too restless in mind to follow any of their previous 
amusements, the young man, by way of novelty, and no doubt in order to be more 
alone with his mistress, proposed to her to go with him In a little boat for the 
purpose of fishing. Now, she liad always had tlie utmost antipathy to tlie water, and 
found it impossiolc to overcome her dread. But he, in the unreflecting way of 
i%auy men, treated it as a mere feminine weakness which she cmght to overcome, 
and the more she objected the more he persisted, as if it had been so ordained 
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fate ; and finally announced that^ if slie were so much afraid of herself, he would go 
alone. Tliis threat (In making which he showed himself to be selfish, by the very 
fact of aecufting h(T of the same) liad th(; d(‘.sired efiect, and she declared she 
would rather nsk being dn)wne<l wdth liim, than that he should go without her. 
Well, they went; and be rowed the boat out into a deep part of the stream, flung 
over the little grappling-iron to keep the boat steady, and began to watch his 
bolibing float. This, you know, gentlemen, is wdiat is called ‘fisliing.' I’d W'ager 
my head he caught nothing ; but I dare say lliat, in the long interval betw een the 
' bites,’ they gaincal in golden moments of pure lovf* far more than the amount of 
the fislj lost, HO that the time did not hang at all heavy ujx^n their liaiids. \Miether 
it w'as during one of thcs(.‘ moments so vile with interest to all true lovers, and so 
little interesting to every1)ody else — excM^pt as maVer (d envy — it iinfortimtttcljh 
happened that a little boii(|iu‘t of flow'or^ fell out of tlic young lady’s hand into the 
water. M('r lover made a catcli at it, and misled it. ‘ I’ll have it yet/ said lie, and 
made a second attempt, but it liad floated loo far, ‘ T tri/l ha^c it!’ lie (‘xclaimed, 
and ran to the other end of the boat; but overreaching himself he fell in. lie 
could not swum, and rose struggling and gasping. Tlie young lady screamed, and, 
seeing him sink a second lime and the water chise ovcm- him, throw' hcr‘^e^f in after 
liiin. It happened that a large Newfoundland dog was passing that way — saw*' the 
accident— and, like a sen^ibh' man, jumped off the bunk directly, and swam tow'arda 
them. 1 beg your pardon, gentleiiKui, I did not intend to make you smile. The 
dog, of course, made for his young mistress, and/ just as he ariivi'd at the spot, her 
long auburn hair — all tlie combs out — was htreaming, like sea*WTed at sunset, along 
the water. He seized a large mouthful, and draggetl her safely to the bank, fie 
then left her, and ran off to the bouse — bolted iuU) the luirlour, shaking the W'ct 
about in all diis'ctions, and barking, and jumping upon e\(‘r\body. Her mother w as 
the first to understand him, and, uttering a taint cry, riislicJ out of the house, but 
fell fainting before she had (lossed the lawn. 'I'he M how'evin*, followed the 

dog, and soon reached the bank, wheni they found the voung lady l}ing quite 
iiiHcnsible. She was carried honu', and brought to her, sell’; but her unfortunate 
lover, when got out at hint by some drag net>. was quite dead.” 

** Could not the dog have sa\eil him loo ' ’ asked the grocer. 

Don’t you understand that In' was at tlie bottom of the stn'am ” said th(' land- 
lord, and resumed his ])ipe coiiscipientially. 

“ Allow me to proci ed,” said the fair-liaired gentleman, for now comes the 
extraordinary part of (he story. The unfortunate artist was buried in the vault of 
the family, and the young lady lay upon her lied raving with a brain fever. I omit 
to mention several wonderful things that occurred during this state, because they 
may perhaps bo naturally accounted for by tin* disurdered excileiiicnt of her faculties. 
She recovered, after a long course of illness, but w alked about more like one who 
had come back from the grave, than a real human being. One thing was particularly 
remarked by everybody w ho had seen her lover ; and tin's w’as, the painful and 
pathetic circumstance of her cx.pression of countenance biniig stamped witV a most 
striking ri'semblaiicc to that of her dead lover. She continued in this melancholy 
slate, in spite of all the efforts of Iht friends, till the anniversary of the day on which 
her lover had returned. Ou this eventful inorning, a loud scrciun, that seemed rather 
of joy than horror, w’as hoard above stairs ; 'when the fiimily, all rushing up, found 
the poor girl (‘Xtended senseless in the pacsiage leading to her room. On coming to 
herself, she declared that she luid qfcl her lover ; and repeated the assertion, in 
answer to all their subsequent (juestions, with a steady consistency and minuteness 
of detail that perfectly astonished and perplexed all who heard her. She never left 
her bed again : and on the very day twTlvemonth from th.at on which he w^as 
drowned, she died, calling upon hjs name, as though ho w'ore close at hand and 
struggling in the water. After lier death, the expresrsion of her face for •several 
hours was more than ever like that of licr ill-starred lover ; and, moreover the 
surgeon that attended the family declared it resembled that of a person who hujd 
‘been drowned.” 
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A silence i>ervadcd the room at the conclusion of this story. There was a 
sentiment of devoted passion in it, and a tragic j^atlios that overavred for the 
moment both the vulgar anti tin' pertinarioi^, almost as much as it would those 
capable of entering into its subtle feelings with sympathetic iinagination. Perceiving 
the effect it had produced^ and misinterpreting the cause, by supposing it was owing 
to his victory over their prejudices as to supcnivitural api^arances, the young 
gentleman resolved to cleucli the matter by inU'odudng yi instance of his own 
experience in that way, 

I see, gentlemen,” piir.s)ied lie, “ that yoti are struck with this anecdote, nor am 
I surprised at it : but I havfc one other story to relat{‘, whit’h liappcnotl to myi^lf, that 
I think w'ill set the matter entirely at rest, and coinince you of the trutli of these 
spiritual visitations. It will notidetain you long, and is no less extraordinary than 
♦ W'hat 1 have just related.” 

Ah ! h't us hear Z/z/v .z” exclaimed the pragmatic grocer, si'ttling himself afresh 
upon liis ^eat. “ J'liis is a case iji point ; I never before met w ith any one who had 
seen a gliost.” 

** That is very liki-ly,” retorted jhe other ; ycui are one of those Incorrigible 
people who, if they saw a ghost with their own (‘ves, would swear it was a mistake 
— as soon as they liad quite recovered themselvc.s and stuv their friends all round 
them.” 

So T would,” said the groc^'r. 

T thought so. ^^'ell, gentlemen. I had a very dear friend some jears since — 
an old schoolfellow, in fact — ami we two were always together. During four years 
we met e\ery evening at a house that belonged to him, a few miles out of town ; and 
we alwajs sat on a garden-seat, when the weather permitted, talking logellier and 
taking a 'glass of wine and ii cigar. lie was very f<»nd of his cigar. At 
the cud of tliofic four years — the happiest I ever jiassed in my Tde, for he 
was a most ainiabje man, of very inleiesting eonvi'rsation, and had the stroJig(‘st 
hold upon my fei'lings — he met witli a dreadful fall from his horse, and, ajier 
lingering a few -weeks, lie died. Froni^tliat. time lu' was never absent J'rom luy 
ihouglits ; nor is he, even to this day. Some months aftm* the fatal event, 1 
chanced to be passing in the direction of the house, and 1 could not resist the* 
melancholy satisfaction of going and paying a visit to tlxo gardim-seat where wo 
had so often sat together about that time, in tlio e\ening t/wiliglit. I entered tlie 
garden wuth deep feelings of sorrow^ and awe, and these increased ;i.s I advanced, .so 
that even the rustling of a leaf made me start. 1 had just arnv(‘d nc’ar the corner of 
a walk, facing whieli the seat wvis plaecd, and frtnii wJih h 6j)ot I had so often hcaid 
his wcll-know'n voice calling to me, when a rustling souiul in the air, as if sometliing 
thicker than w'ind was brushing past, made me stan^ and it set all my teeth 
chattering as I stood holding my brct'itli. 'J'he next moment f lie.nzl his voice, 
as distinctly as [ ever heard it in niy life, calling my ijamt‘ ! In tho terror of tlie 
moment, and impelled by a kind of desperation 1 know not how to account for, I 
ru^od, to die corner of the walk ; and at the other end,%'’ure enougli, th<*re I saw tlie 
apparition of poor Johnstone — seated upright upon the garde n •chair, with a mist all 
round him ! ” 

That,” interrupted the grocer, was no doubt the smi^Re of his cigar !” 

A roar of laughter filled the room at inis most unidcal ijnd dz^structive joke, iu 
which it was almost imposjfible to help jzjinifig. The old gentleman in the corner, 
however, maintained his gravity unshaken. • 

did not say,” ejaculated the narrator, indignantly, 1 did not say, Sir, that his 

ghost w'as smoking a You arc an unfeeling fellow, Sir, find you w^ant ideiu,” 

“i^ray, Sir,” a-^ked the old gentleman, interrupting the pause that hdlowed this 
angry reply, pay Sir, what do you mean by a ‘ghost Dzjfine the term, for I do 
not unthersiaiid it.’^ 

“ Wlw, Sir, as to defining the term, it may be called by a dozcu different ones ; 
alll know is, [ heard the voice and 1 saw the thing.” 

** nTiat* thing asked the inflexible old hard-licart. 
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Why, the apparition or ghost of my friend — his soul, or his spirit — ^that which 
enahlt *9 us ‘ lo live and move, and have our being’ — ^the indestructible portion of 
our life. I fake it for granted that the gentleman 1 am addressing docs not believe 
in aniiiliiliitioii,” 

Th(; olfl gentleman slowly laid down his pipe, as though preparing for something, 
and, gathering liis Id. g brown groat-coat round his legs, bent his head forward into 
the light, displaying to pur eyes, for the first time, a really fine specimen of that class 
in physiognomy vulgarly dononiiuatccl the * hiitcliet-far.cd.’ 

Jiow is it possible,” demanded he, fixing a dark keen eye upon the young man ; 

how it possif/le that any one can hear or sec that prKiciple which gives you and 
me the power to think and move ?” 

A long p«ausc interveiifHl. I'htJ old gentleman hifl made his blow, and sank back 
again into his conu r. 

‘^'J'hat priiici]>le,” w'c now’ renlured to dbserve, the grand difficulty which has 
defied all the philosoplu'rs that have liv<:d, as it probably will all those w-ho follow. 
Can we su})pos(‘ that such an (‘sseiicc may be seen and heard 

‘‘ Very true,” exclaimed the grocer, and exactly my own opinion.” ‘‘ Hugli- 
a-ugh,” laught.'d the graziers. ‘‘Humph!” muttered the old gentleman. The 
lamllord continued his i)ipe. 

'‘Do you nu'an, Sir ?” asked the PoHsli-lookiiig narrator, “ to infer that 1 have 
beem hoaxing you witli ])romeditated iiutrutlis ?” 

Ily no means, Sir. 1 have no doubt that you firmly beli(‘ve evmy w'ord you have 
spoketi. Ihit you must suppose that in a subject like this few will agree with you. 
The rarity, however, is not in the ‘ ghosN/ but in that singular and subtle disposition 
of the sensibiliti<.‘s and imagination, wdiich are requisite to couslitule the svprx of 
ghosts. For my own part 1 coineide wdth you in the b(‘li<‘f of all you have^said.” 

“ Wliy, w'hat tin* deuce is this ?” ejaeulaled the grocer. I thought just this 
minute you were exactly of my own opinion? V~ou set out with saying so.” 

The graziers stared, w'ith op(m mouthy and a testy grunt %vaK uttered by the old 
gentleman. The landlord held his i)i[)e with a lenaeious finger and tliiimb in front 
of his withdraw n nose, and sat ])ricking uj) his ears and looking all caution. 

It was not I who said so,” w'c answered. You declared that what I had 
remarked w as exactly your own opinion. This partnership, hoAvever, 1 can have 
no objection to our dissolving.” 

" Uuf you said you believed all lliat gentleman had said,” pursued our grocer, 

“ Allow' Jne to qualify it according to my notions, and 1 certainly do.” 

” JiCfs liear, Sir, let’s hear,” uttered several voices somewhat tauntingly, as w’e 
fancied. And now a difiieull v struck us for the first time of a very aw kward nature. 
W'e had umlertakcn to explain a subject w’hicli, if demonstraled with all the acumen 
of phil()Soj>hy, or even with the truth of a ghost itself writing an autobiography, was 
certain not to bo cuinprelieiuled by the majority. Wc could not how'cver retract, 
and commenced without hope. 

“ Allow me to offer a fe>v observatious on the story of the young lady w’hc.'e d^'xpted 
attachment terminated in tragic a manner. The first thing, no doubt, that struck 
you as singular, w as the resemblance her face assumed to that of licr lover after his 
death. Ik* assured this is a fact "which lu^s not uufrequently occurred. The resem- 
blance of lo^er.s to eaeJuMher, in the expression of their faces during a long absence, 
ha* frecjuently been noticed by close ofiservers of nature, and is easily accounted for 
by the imagination continujilly dwelling on the features of the object beloved, and 
thus oventuidly bringing to the surface a corporeal manifestation or expression of the 
subtle mov<mionts w ithin. Intense sympathy and sensibility, long foiled in hope, 
and disappointed of the possession of their object, often cause the death of an, indi- 
vidual without any outw'ard sighs that can be identified with the cause ; but the 
pt'i'uliarity of the individual, or an apt coincidence of certain faculties, iflay readily 
occasion the above phenomenon. The physioguomical appearance of thf3 young 
lady after death is explicable in the same way. The powerful excitement Tvhich 
caused her dcatli w’as closely connected wdtli the whole story of her intense 
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affection; and the awful i-esomblancc showed the visible form and feature of that 
catastrophe whit-h her irmipiuation liad idontiSed with her own last moments. Am 
I intelligible thus far 

Go on,” niutt('red the old jj^cntloman/* 

“Pray, Sir, continue,” esLchiimed the young traveller. / 

Not so reri/ intelligible, iioilhor,” said the grot-er, looWng towards the graziers 
interrogatively. “ Hut you say nothing about tlie ghoat / —let us come to that” 

I will endeavour,” w t' resumed, to explain my own opinions t>u the subject 
I must promise, however, fliat wliat. 1 have to say has nothing In do with th# various 
hoaxes and chemical impobitions that have been pratiised at various times. You 
may laugh ; but I only mean (b deal with the silicon' and consciontiouH seers of 
ghosts, who arc intelligent withal ; and I do not by any means allude to the groen* 
lane sprites or cliurcdiyard goblins of* country people, the haunted houses of 
vulgar town’s folk, nor to those of the romancers, with their blood-stained appari- 
tions dragging great iron chains about ruined abbeys, or pulling the beilelothes off 
honest persons, with other miselnwous im])erlinences. \Ve liear and sec, — a« I 
never yet knew of anybody affirming that he had IoucIk’iI, smelt, or tasted a ghost, 
I shall leave these hitler senses out of the immediati' (piestiim, — wc^ hoar and see by 
means of the enrrosponding outward senses, 'I'hey act u))on tlui ]>ereeiving powxr 
Avithin ; and to effect tliis they must put certain organs into motijuis and positions 
coincident w'ith the impulse. W'hcnever the inemorj’' presents objects to our mind, 
an operation similar in kind to that which first conveyed it to our perception must 
take place. At all events, this is my theory of the medium or mechanical part of 
memory. Hut when tlicsc secondary phcnomcuia are preternuturally excited, as in 
organic, disease, delirium, or tlie entire dominion and tyranny of the passions, the 
inflanK'd imagination may so reael upon tlie sensibility of the external senses, as to 
reproduce, in a degree, the o]ierations of certain original imjiulses. And tlius 
visions, phantoms, and other d(‘liisit)us of the 8ens<*s (differing from those ordinary 
and eomnionplacc delu.si(»us under vine h, by the law of natur(% they constantly act) 
liave flitted before the I'yes, corresponding in tlieir ajipeafanee witli the peculiar 
cause of excitement under wliicli the individual has Ix'cn laliouring. According to 
this theory, ghosts liave really been seen, and will bo set'ri again as long as the world 
lasts, \\' e say this on the assumi>tion that there will always exist some individuals 
ill wdiom the imagination and tlio nervous fivslein arc unhealthy.” 

We leave the readcu* to imagine the di.seussioii tliat eusm-d. On our moving to 
withdraw’, the fair-haired gentleman rose, ami, defaentially tendering his card, said 
sonic very civil things, and wished us g<jod night. Just as lh(‘ door closed behind 
us, wc hoard him enrering iiilo a sort gf reproachful remonslrance wdth the “grave 
senior ;” in which we just caught the W’ords your hard-headed maHer-of*jact men 
~miu’ch of intellect,” and sometliiiig about a primro.se on a river’s brim.” 
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THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND THE POSSIBLE; OB, PASSAGES 
Iri^THE LIFE OF A COSMOPOLITE. 

« 

OT from any peculiar instruction, not from any purpose 
aforethought, not from any settlod plan, did I become a cos- 
mopolite. Natiure determined it for me before my birth, 
and many kinds of circumstances have aided to develop 
the free growth of the prinriplc- 

A father of "Wiclsh descent, born and nourished in an 
agricultural district, and subsequently trained to trade and 
manui’actures, his brain and hands his only endowments to 
carve out his w’ay in th 9 world ; a mother born and bred in 
Now England; a steni Scottish loyalist grandfather, who 
sacrificed his property to his principles ; a grandmother of the 
blood of the ancient l^ntch colonists of Now Amsterdam ; 
uncles wlio died in prison for resistance to arbitrary power in 
the war of printed words for American indc'pendence ; couKina of islurul growth in 
the Wcstindics ; and witliLondon for a birthjdacc — the universal centre of pro- 

i fressivc change — it w'as not jiossible for one compounded of such varied Idootl to 
)e other than cosiuo])olite. 

AVith no regular education, gaining knowledge as I ))est or worst could, applied 
rather than trained to various art^ and manufactures, llirown into contact chiefly witli 
the republican spirits called into action in England by the French llcvoliition, there 
grew up in me a spirit of resistance to existing ppwm*; an impression that kings and 
(]^ucens and nobles were mischievous persons in society ; a conviction that the repub- 
lican form of govcrnineiit was the 7/c jdus vltra of human perfection ; a reverence 
lor the names of mark in Circek and dlomau story ; a spirit of antique heroism, 
mingled with a strong leeling of what may best be described as bigoted liberality. 
The ignorant abuse of power by a ^Shurch-and-king *' government, upheld by a 
brutal mob, blinded me to the defects of their opponents. To my vision the rulers 
were all tyrants ; the ojipresscd all virtuous inai’tyrs ; Oliver Cromwell was a hero 
who, in tliO words of lloswcll liad gart kings ken they had a lith i’ tlicir neck 
and Jolm Wilkes was a gallant champion of freedom, in that he tried ‘'how far 
an Englishman could carry his contempt of kings.’* 

“ In a multitude of counsellors there is wisdom.’* So also in a variety of knowledge 
dwells tlie remedy for pedantry. A Londoner of the olden time, confined to his city 
precincts, was usually one of the most pedantic of mankind ; but, to balance this, he 
was and is tin' most adaptive' to all novel circumstances, wdien fairly placed. ipL|hcm. 
From an early age — scarce emerged from boyhood — ray life w*as that of a wanderer 
and sojourner in many lands. France, w ith its exiles and with iu restored Boorbous, 
Italy and the Peninsula, Vt^ere alternately visited ; and I learned that forms of govern- 
ment w ere but a small nprt of llic circumstances operating on mankind for good and 
evil. The tvido field of <*>panish America was my next school for a long period of 
time, 'rhe savages of red and wihite blood were carefully studied, and also the 
pseudo-civilized, Canada and the United States — the Royal Colony and the Repub- 
lican IJnion — came next, serving but to confirm previous experience, that in the cir- 
cumstances of races arc to be found the chief causes of happiness and misery that 
governments arc for the most part a consequence rather than a cause in the progress 
of nations — tlial they may retard, but can rarely destroy — that they may^excitc, but 
cannot make permanent. In conclusion, that the natural circumstances of , nations 
bring forth the surest results, if men be only provided with knowledge; thattojnake 
kuowded|;e free, and to exercise no restraint save on physical violence, are the chief 
good offices of government. The removal of the obstacles to progress is a very 
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practicable thing. The natural tendency of man will do all the rest, by slower or 
faster processes, according to the qualities of tlic race. 

By the powers of Epaminondas and Pclopidas the glories of Thebes rose ; and with 
tlic lives of their creators they passed away. The people of 'rin^bes wm^ plastic, but 
not self- sustained. Not so has it been with the noble Kngl^ race. 'W ith bad or 
with good, with or without, goycrnniont — in either hcmisplnffc and in all countries— 
their practice has been in consonance with the foremost type of the universe— 
PROGRESS. « 

You must keep within doors during the whole winter, live on milk, puddings, 
and fish, and avoid all excitement, if you wish to recover. Your constitution is 
delicate, and will not bear any work. I if the spring you must take gcntlo exercise 
on horseback, and afuu wards make a journey in favourable. climutt’S.’^ 

The speaker was a man of fifty, standing like an oracle in a mysterious-looking 
apartment, lighted through stained and ground glass. The apartment was crowded 
witli every variety of pliilosophical instrument then know n, and an indescribable 
heap of “’curiosities.” The genius of Sidro])hepH cave miglit have planned the 
arrangement. The uulearnctl amongst tlie doctor’s patients might well “ wonder 
how his head could hold so much thougli the critic could readily discern that the 
matter w-as mere furniture “ to make up a show',” and never applied to use. 

My tw'cnt y years w'cre but just completed, and my activity w as intense ; the world 
seemed hardly wide enough for its exercise ; andhcrc^ w'as a Kontcncc of sudden death 
on that activity. I looked at the speaker in half de spair, and tlicn rounil the apart- 
ment. At a glance 1 .saw' they w'erc not workinff tools of know'lcdg(5 it contained, 
and my nerves were re-strung with the conviction fiiLshing on me, tnat the man was 
only a quack, though a licensed one. 

II is business-like fingers w ere withdrawn from his breeches pocket to clutch the 
guinea, and add it to the others he had b('cn jingling as a sort of accompaniment to 
the stereotyped Avords he had been uttering, and I hastily withdrew. 

But a short time elapsed er<) I found n'lihysician of whose skill and knowledge 
there could be no doubt. ‘‘ Talk to me,” I said, “ not as to a patient, but as to a 
hospital pupil, and regard my body only as a .subject. Must i die or live ? ” 

lie confirmed the opinion of the quack. The case was the common one of 
pulmonary attack \ and nothing but extreme care could save me, and even that was 
problematic. The snow lay thick on the ground. 

‘^Go home,” said the physician, and stir no more out of doors till you can 
breathe warm summer air.” 

A new'spaper lay on the table, and while I gloomily pondcrcfl on the sentence of 
imprisonment and possible death, an advertisement caught my eye : — 

*^Tp sa il. In all this week. From Livcrpcwil, bouud^for Buenos Ayres and the Pacific, 
iJrtBe^rts are open, the fast-sailing ship Aguila, 3^K) tons burden ; coppered. Duncan 
Muir, commander. For freight or piissage, apply to Pfcil and Scrooman, Water- lane." 

I will, then, breathe the summer air in a month,” I exclaimed. “ I may as woll 
risk dying in reaching it quickly, as in •waiting till it comes to me. Buenos A3nre«! 
Good airs ! A land of promise, w'hcroin iicw elements fire upheaving — -a land of 
adventure, of romance, of passionate Spanish ^romance— a land wdierc all shall be 
new to me. 

If you could at once be placed in a warm latitude,” said the lAkysician, ** it 
would be a wise course. But the exposure in getting there would bo too great. 
You know not the hardships of a merchant vcfsel bound on a distant voyage to a 
lawlcjss ^oantry 9 probably manned and commanded by men of questionable character. 
A smuggling alhiir, at best.” 

** If,” I repUed, " I am successful in going through a winter’s imprisonment, shall 
I not obliged to reside some years in a fine climate, to prevent a return of illness?”* 

Undoubtedly!” 

^^Then I am aecided. I will not be a permanent boutcc of anxiety to others.” 
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It wanted but two days to the end of the week, and that night I was in the mail 
for Liverpool. 1 felt my illness and weakness increase on the road very sensibly, 
and on reauliing Liverpool drove direct to the agents. Mr. Pfcil presented himself. 
I never saw a file that looked keener, though his manner was bluiitaess itself. 

Is there a berth Arant in the Agiiila ? ” 

After-cabin passcngc^r, of course, Sir. I am afrai4 we are full, but I will see.*’ 

I wish to have a cabin to myself! ’’ 

“ Impossible, Sir — that is to say, unless — Captain Muir will you step this way?” 

Wiliest is the price of the passage ? ” 

‘‘ Forty-five pounds with ship’s provisions ; but I,rccommend you to live at the 
captain’s tabic, who will find everything, wine and si)irits included, for seventy-five 
pounds.” 

Captain Muir now entered. Ilis physiognomy was anything but prepossessing. 
Keen grey eyes, under shaggy sandy brows, and over high prominent cheek-bones, 
with a wide mouth garnished with tobacco-dyed teeth, constituted his fiicc. His 
person was athletic, hut meagre ; and his dress was the round blue jiu;ket and 
dreadnought trousers customary to the skippers of tliosc days. 

” Well, Captain Muir,” said the worthy Pfoil, ‘‘ this gentleman wishes to take a 
passage and have a cabin to himself. I have told him that there is none but your 
state cabin, and 1 am afraid that is out of the question.” 

‘‘ Why, ril no say absolutely that I could na accommodate the gentleman, but 
doubtless it would intcrfcrcj much with the arrangements o’ the vi'sscl ; though, if it 
could na he helped, why” — 

In short, Captain, you want to know what consideration 1 am willing to pay. 
Now, to make few words of the matter. Mr. Pfi^il says the jxissagc is forty -five 
pounds, and that if I pay you thirty more 1 can mess with you. Is that so ?” 

“ Undoubtedly. I’ll make you vera comfortable. You shall live as I live.” 

And, in consideration of liaving yoiu* state cabin to myself, what more am I to 
pay you?” 

The skipper looked at the agent, and the agent at the skipper, and then the 
skipper hesitatingly said, ‘^I’m thiiikin’ thretty pounds ’ill no be too much, 
considering ” — 

“ You shall have it. So for one hundred and five pounds 1 am to be landed in 
Buenos Ayres free of all further charge.” 

A glance of the agemt’s eye seemed to say the skipper had let me off too cheaply, 
caiiKsidering my manifest giaa.'iiness. 

“ A wool ! I’ll no say but it is so; but of course ye’U hae to find your own 
bedding. ” 

“ Well, and what extra charge will that be if you save me all trouble.” 

After a little hesitation, he replied, ten pounds.” 

** Aj^recd ;* and now, where €locs the ship lie ? ” 

" In the dock.” 

” In the dock, and to sail to-morrow morning ?” 

I’ll no say that it ’ill jutJt be to-morrow moniing.” 

Is not that your advertisement ? ” 

ril no deny but it is. * !Piit all the cai^o ha'^ not yet come do>vn.” 

” So that’s the way you deceive theb public. Now, tell me truly when you really 
do sail.’^a 

” Well, theh, it ’ill just be in all next week,” 

” Then I go on board next Saturday at latest, whether you sail or not. I shall he 
at the George Inn, where you^an scud to me.” 

I was about to depart, when the agent requested me to pay my passage-mSney, in 
order to secure rav passage and cabin. » 

Grown what 1 mought wise, I refused to pay more than half till I was on board, 
\ind retired to my inn, where I shut myself up entirely from the external air. At 
;^,,the same place there was a Spanish- American boy, oi about twelve years of fige, 
returning homewards from Spain, where he had been sent to school by his parents, 
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and in consequence of the revolution in Buenos A}Tes his relatires iTere sending 
him back again by Avay of Englandj for which pierpose his xiaasage had been Hdten 
in the Aguila, ou a return voyage from Cadi*. 

At the week’s end, in company with the boy, Juan Aguirre, I Went, bag and 
baggage, in search of the vessel. She was out of iho dock uud h^ing in tihe etfeam, 
1 went on board and asked for the captain. 

The mate, a thick, burly, weatllhr-beaten man. replied he was on shore. 

Ts my cabin in readiness ? ‘When do you sail 
In all next week.” 


The wliolc vessel was in confusion; the decks and cabins alike crowded %rith 

f oods ; but the air was blowing in from seaward and seemed to refresh me, therefore 
determined to remain. A golden argument to the mate soon made wav to my 
state-room, and cre the c.a]itain came on board I M^as slumbering between Dlanfcets 
in a kind of dark cupboard of about twenty feet area, with Juan Aguirre sitting by 
my side, watching me. 

A soft voice waked me to tell me, in Spanish, that El Senor Capitan wanted to 
speak to me.” 

The Scotcli skipper’s head was protruded within the door. 

Tm thinkin’, Sir, vou’ll no b^» able to stay here on board till the sliip sails.” 

Why not ? and why does not the nliip sail ? ” 

“ The merchants are fashous bo<Ues, and are no ready with their cargo. And 
there are* no provisions on board yet.” 

Well, I can have provisions Ironi the shore.” 

You’ll no expect me to find the provisions till the voyage commences.” 

« Very well, C'aptaiii ^luir, we iiufierstand that. 1*11 find my provisions till you 
sail; but here I remain, being too ill move. And now, Juan,** 1 asked, in Spajiisii, 
“ will you stay on board with rac, or go on shore / ’* 

'' I have no friends on shore; ; you arc my friend.” 

And there 1 laid almost lifeless for tlie space of throe weeks, the vessel rocking 
nearly the whole time iu a heavy wind. 1 was weak, but not otherwise worse, and I 
scarcely touched nourishment. I'he inflammatory symptoms seemed to abate, and 
Juan, during the; intervals of sea-sickness, was constantly ready to help all my wants. 
Tlie boy had become atUiched to mo at first by the tic of language, and tlic 
attachment had grown by my helplessness. And little quiet was there in tlio vessel. 
The noises were inr(;ssaiit in stowing the cargo, much of w’hich was brought in the 
night-time. It seemed a strange thing that a human bring, who, surrounded hy 
what are called comforts in a city dwelling, grew gradually worse, could, siirroundotl 
by such people, amidst such noises, and with a kind of rude bo.x: to servo for 
parlour and kitchen and all,” gradually grow better. 

An unusual bustle brought Juan to my bedside to tell me the other passengers 
had ajrxixfid^ and the vessel was getting under way. Sca-sickness soon disabled him, 
anif ne disappeared for nearly a fortniirht, during which* time 1 scarcely ate or drank, 
from the same cause, and w'as reduced nearly to a skeleton, Wc had enmsed the 
Bay of Biscay, and the weather w’as becoming milder, when Juan again appe^ared, 
yellow as a guinea, but delighted with a nw-found appetite* winch ho was exercising 
on a dried herring. The skipper a day or iyo afterwards gput his head in at the 
door with a Weel, Sir, l*m thinking ye’ll begin to w'ant foine dinner before long.” 
For the first time since I had come on boxird I be^an to bo sensible of an inclination to 
eat, though unable to rise, and 1 requested him to send me anything that he thought 
woidd stay on my stomach. I fell into a dose, and was awakened by the trabin-&>y 
Dick with a plate, and on it a round substance of bluiph-whitc colour. ** Caphim 
sends you»a doughboy. Sir,” said Dick. 1 cut into it, and the sight and weight were 
suAci^t for my dinner. 

** Ican’t cat it, Dick; is there nothing else ? what did the captain send me this for ?” 
said that would be sure to stop on your stomach, cos it were good heavy 
ittaS, and wouldn’t swim.” 

Tbbre was nothmg else but salt beef, pork, biscuit, and potatoes. I had some of 
thejatter. 
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After some tea and biscuit for the next morning’s breakfast, I found my appetite 
increase, and eonimissioncd Juan to secure me something edible at the dinner hour» 
He returned with an account of the bill of fare — salt beef^ salt pork, doughboys, 
pen-soup, potatoes, and biscuit, water and whisky. 

‘‘ Nothing else ?£ 

Nada mas, — Nothing more. 

A little cross questioning gleaned the further information that at the outset of the 
voyugc there were a few fowls, ducks, and a pig. Some had died and were made 
into broth, and sonic were drowned, but all had been eaten except the pig, who had 
bceTfXvashed overboard to cut his own throat” against the waves of the Bay of 
Biscay — a fitting slaughter for the supply of any passing shark. The butter and 
cheese had come to an end, and this was the last day of the white biscuit. There was 
every proliability that tlie tea and eoffeo ’would be of no long duration, but there was 
a large supply of oatmeal on board to replace it. 

Grande picasro es cste capitan !” — a big rogue of a captain, — was the pliilosophic 
comment of J uan, as he concluded his tale of stoics. 

This was startling information for an invalid. 'J’ho Scotch skipper had been too 
far north for m(‘. He had taken my money, and in return for it there was nothing 
for me but the common s('a stores of the crew. 

I felt my choler rise at the iniquitous d(*aliiig, but reflection told me that the exhi- 
tion of cholcr would not procure rcdriss. I was naturally impetuous, but I had also 
a vein of caution very essential to tlic shaping of results. 

“ But, Juan, Iioav many passengers are there allogetlier 

‘‘ Eigliteeii in tlic cabin, and twelve in the steerage.” 

“And what do they say to their fare 

“ I don’t w(j11 understand what they say, but they look very angry.” 

“ Well, Juan, let me have some pea-soup and biscuit, and when I can get up we 
will inquire into the matter.” 

It was a week longer ere I could well stand on my feet. It was Sunday, and, gaunt 
as a skeleton, I sought the deck to recline on a mattress near the stern. AVc were 
in the tropics, gliding along witli a delicious breeze at ten knots per liour, and with 
scarce a consciousness of movement, under a bright sun and clear sky. M)’ sensations 
of enjoyment were raptui'ous. For the first time I felt the charms of a tropical sea 
and trade wdnd, and the craft beneath me was one of unrivalled speed. Long and 
low, ndlli a straight sheer on th(* water, and a flush deck, she made no alternate 
heave and plunge, but went throtfgh the W'atcr occasionally taking the crest of the 
faint undulation over her bow, and passing it to Icewai’d within a few yards of her 
stern. A new' life seemed to fill my veins ; death had passed away, and every fresh 
object I looked on was a source of pleasure. The vessel was of Baltimore build, 
originally constructed to run as a packet between New York and Ilavannab, and 
thence purchased to serve as a French privateer. She had been Uiken on her first 
cruise, and, l>eing put up td auction for the benefit of licr captors, she Tiachlfeen 
purchased by Messrs. ITeil and Scrooman as a great bargain, with a view to certain 
objects not contemplated by the passengers. She w'as pierced for ten guns, but had 
none mounted, trusting fo her heels for safety in case of meeting an enemy. She 
carried very lofty spars^^^and her rig was perfect symmetry. 

The passengers were pacing the decks in cleanly guise to do honour to Sunday ; the 
distinction of caste marked by the I'ross-linc of Uxc mainmast, steerage passengers 
forward and cabin pa.<%sengers aft. I was as much an object of curiosity to them as 
they were to mo. From time to time they stopped in knots of two or three to converse, 
and the chief subject was the total absence of fresh proWsions and their indigni!tion 
with the skipper. Juan, w'bo saf by me, at intervals pointed out their pecuuaritics 
with much shrewdness. One of them attracted my particular attention* He iv&lked 
apart from tlie rest, and in the lee scuppers, with bare feet, evidently enjoying^thc 
dash of the xvater. He was upwards of six feet in height, larged-bonc^ sura of 
^ clumsy form, though muscular. Ills head was large, bis hsdr red and curled, bis 
; eyes grey, nose turned up, and month capacious, with an expression of humoi?r,~a 
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sort of lij^h^ooldiig Hercules ^own ugl 3 r but not unpleasant His clotbing was 
peculiar m its cut manufactured of Irish frieze — the jpoor man's material ; but be was 
assuredhr not a poor man^ neither was ho gentlei&an in manners, though he might be 
gende blooded. In short he had the nation^ character of Daniel O’ConneU ; and he 
might off hand be pronounced an Irishman^ though he opened not his mouth. 

Dinner ! '' shouted boy Dick, and the quartcr»dc»:k was soon^cared. I followed 
down the companion ladder and took a seat at the table. Tbitf :ountenances of the 
sitters looked black when the eternal pea-soup in its greasy tin was deposited on the 
table* A passenger by a motkru steamer or an American liner can form but htde 
idea of what was called accommodation in those days. Tliree tiers of berths onbed 
places, with tawdry red curtains, Imed the sides of the cabin, to which access could 
only be procured by rolling in edgeways. When the passengers were in them they 
must have looked like the packages on a draper's shelves. 

What's for dinner, Steward said the skipper, gracing boy Dick with the title of 
honour, while he took his scat between two pieces of crooked timber that pretended 
to be an armchair, in the middle of the stem locker. The skipper felt tliat Ins pas- 
sengers were ready for an outbreak, *and ho meant to soften it by a catalogue of 
unlocked for delicacies. 

Dick grinned while he enumerated pea-soup, ham, boiled tripe, corned beef, and 
plum pudding. • 

Tripe, ham, and plum pudding were unwonted dainties, and the black faces grew 
more cheerful. 

Pca-soiip was passed round, and the skipper slioutcd lustily, Steward, bring a 
dozen of bottled porter.” 

Passengers’ eyes glistened. What could have come to the skipper ? The announce- 
ment of nectar could not have startled them more;. 


Boy Dick dived head and shoulders beneath a lot of bedding on one of the lower 
shelves called berths, with a key in his hand, and bottle after bottle was banded out. 
More than one glass «apiccc of a black liquid covered with froth was swallowed by 
the majority of the passengers, and after some sufficient delay the skipper pro^reu 
a plate of bam and tripe. , 

But the crafty spell had taken its effect. Bottled porter and pea-soup were fatal 
to the chance of swallowing anything in the shape ofloc»d. 

Old birds not to be caught with chaff!” said one of the passengers — a disbanded 
purser or purser’s steward — as he took the proffered plate. 

Dinner passed off ; those ate who could, and those who could not looked angry. 
Doughboys stock with raisins far apart passed muster for plum pudding, and a large 
bowl of whisky toddy smoked on the board. 

Here’s to General Breeao,” said the, purser, emptying his glass. 

We shall need all his help to save us from starvation r' grumbled more than one 
of the pca-soup-and-porter deluded, in answer. 

Tl^ liayEsiers of restraint were broken down, and a iorrent of vituperation was 
lavished on the skipper, whereat the mate took his departure to his duties on deck. 

The Sa>t bore it all quietly, with inward satisfaction at the profit to be reaped by 
starving his passengers. • 

Ww, ^ntlemen, and what have ye to tomplain of?"’ he at length asked. 

We paid you for fresh provisions, wine, ai^ spirits, an<^have nothing but salt 
meat ana whisky.” . 

” If you have eaten up all the fresh provisions, tW’s no my fault,” said the imper^ 
turbabk dripper, ** There war owre mony o' yecum aboard just at the last. Besides, 
ye hjm your harmrin. I promised ye sud live as 1 lived, and sae ye do. What 
moire ao ye want • 

** Live !”»cried a red&oed man. ** Do you call this living ? ITl have kvr for it 
when I ijM ashore.” 

Uw jreTl find in Bonpjri Airs, I'm thinking,” muttered the dripper to 

hittis ' 


iMiviag them to thefar fosrrel, 1 sought the dedc, and iioi3ce4 the Iridi 

• 9 
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fctill jiacing the Ice scuppers ; he had not been at the dinner table. He came up to 
mo .nul hold out his brawny hand. 

gentleman, you^l do me a mighty favour if you’ll belong to my mess 
during the remainder of the voyage. You look too ill to be starved by that big 
blnckguard of a skipper.” 

1 thanked him, Sj^d inquired where he held his mess. 

I'ollow me, yoimg gentleman.” 

I followed him into the steerage, Mdiere a rough 'but rather roomy cabin had been 
parted cdFby rougli jdanks. A large chest was coverejl with a clean cloth, and*on it 
wer^? ]»la(!cd tin cases of ]»reserved provisions — fish, ftesh, fowl, and vegetablcs~all 
smoking liol, having Ixjcn licated by spirit lamps. In a basket was the finest white 
biscuit, and bottles with two or three varieties of wine stood in a kind of temporary 
locker. » 

“Sit down, my boy, and ate, for mighty glad I am to have a messmate. Ate first, 
and we ’ll have a talk afterwards.” 

And I did cat, and with such eager appetite that my new acquaintance 
stopped me. 

“ ( I cully ! g<'nt]y ! my boy, not too fi«t. Take it asy for a day or two, or we shall 
have mischief; I am an old traveller, and know that starving pc^nplemust be checked. 
1 did not know till this nioniing that you were on board, and the only jontlemaii 
besides myself. V (urre green, and that blackguard of a skipper has taken you in like 
the ri'st. 1 don’t like you the worse for it. A young man who can’t bo taken in 
oiic(‘ muM. bo a bad man; if taken in twice in the same eirc!imstancos, he must bo a 
Tool. < \»me ! another gliuss of wine to bring the i lour into your checks. And 
don’t }(• led stremgor already 

“ Iiuhicd 1 do. And now enlighten me as to how you happen to bo so niuob 
bet'i r oft'tljaii myself.”’ 

'* Ih'cause t liapi)eii to be thirty years older, ajul have not lorgotten imything that 
has lia]>p<Mied to mo in those thirty years. 1 know hy long experience that a 
merchant sliij) with a Scotch captain is a miglity queer affair. lUit 1 was obliged to 
make this >oyage, and there is no choice of vessels fu* Buenos Ayres. 1 saw at once 
that Pieil, Scroouian, and the skipper were throe knavCsS, so I made my bargain for 
thi> cahin l(^ be fitted u]) for my (‘special us(j — avspacc equal to six steerage passengers ; 
and there is a hatcli in \onder corner communicating with a .st(»re-room below. This 
dom , 1 .Nhi]>ped all niy own pioviMons and \valer.” 

“ Y'iiier !” I '^.aid, in some aslonisliment. 

•’ i'es, ] saw that the blackguards bad shipped the gr(»aler part of their water 
ill a let of old jiorter ca<ks, and, if you ha\o not found it out yet, you may some of 
tln'st iLns, wlieii they inoach <Jhe, and you are obliged to bold your nose W'hile you 
drink. IhP, come, take a cup of Uiis coffee; it's gi'iinine Moclia.” 

'• \\ ill\ your arraugemenl'i you sim ui indtq)cndcut of all (Wterual service.” 

“ V man is not lit lo (lavcd till he can serve all his own personal Tf he 

need'' a servant he had better stop at home. When you sail in a war-ship you have 
sline^ enough ril your beck; but it’s mighty unpleasant, for a man’s made a slave 
huns-.'li'to so many f.uu'^. IM rather he a ravage than bo dependent. I’m mighty 
fund of my ease, and like to ate and drink well, and in a xoviuxe like this, one hxis 
litth' to do besides; all che lwxuvi(’s that give nv) trouble. Blessed be the 

man ilial invented preserved pro^’isions. I can stai\e, too, when it’s less trouble; 
and I lik(^ to be solitary wdien I can't gc^t good company.” 

** And how came 1 to be the only one on board to suit you?” 

“ In the first place, you’ve been very ill, and want help ; secondly, I can help you ; 
and tiurdly, that South Auuiricau boy, Juan* Aguirre, has told me to-day how kind 
you liave been to him.” 

“ Then ) (HI speak Spanish 1 ” ^ 

You may say that; there are few places in Spain, or in her colonies north of 
the E<|uator that I have not seen.” 

•* And which do you prefer i ” 
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"On the wholij, the colonies, for tViere the people arc more natural. Respectability 
in most j)tirts of Spain means cash anJ positicyi. In most parts of the Spanish 
colonics n 'respectable man ’ means *a tall follow of his " 

" 'Then thcie will be few people more respectable than yourself, when we arrive?^* 
A shade of c^loom passed across his face at my renuu'k, and he cpntinuod~ 

“ Are you going to stay long tlicre ' y 

" Years.’* 

"Then ril give you a piece of counsel. Most of the Spanish coUmists are mighty 
pleasant people to deal with, for the most part they arc Tiot to he trustetl. They 
arc like cuts when they are pleasant and yon rub them tlic right way of the fRiir; 
but they arc very tigerish and trci^herous wluni othmded. 1 won’t say there are 
not such things, but I never yet met with a lovesick liciut or an ninjuit^t conscience 
in all South America!” • 

“'Diat seems a hard ‘stricture on n romantic p<'oi>l('.” 

“ Romantic, is it, iny boy i I’vo been a bit romantic myself, but Til tell you that 
Spanish romance is mixed up with a g<jod <lca1 of sell-seeking. A Spanish girl will 
stab h(‘r lovm- when lu' offends her as readily a*- slu‘ wouhl a rival. Och. the divils! 
IJore, hoy Dick, take away thc*<e tins and you may ale what's iiisidt* for yrmr trouble. 
And t(‘ll that young S]>aniard to come down here to have some desscTt.” 

llricd fruits of various kinds •irjipeared from some miraculous hoard; ami Juan 
Aguiirre was quite at his (‘ase. 

“ And now, my boy.” said my new friend, I suppose you don't yet imderstand 
that yv<^ arc iu some ]>t‘ril in tliis vessel if m'(‘ should l):i])pcn to be in bad weather? ’’ 

“ She seems a gallant slop.*’ 

It's not the but the captain and erew. 1‘vo liad some observation ill these 

maftfU's. and would not ]iav<' embarked if 1 had known all.” 

“ ^^'h^n is ami^'** ? " 

“'Tin; ra]»tnin is a swindling Scot, and is besides a sly tlrunkard ; the mute is an 
honest, stupid fellow, '.riie crew' consist of just six imm and boy Dick. Last night, 
M'heii the watch was called, a lame man, a one-eyed man, and boy Dick composed it, 
one man being Ixdow, invalided.” • 

r>ut we ha\e plenty of ])assengers for an emergency.” 

“ I’ve looked o\er thr'm too. In the first place I myself tell as one, and rank 
belo\v nothing as a working seaman, and such a set of hel])les.s bagmen as the cabin 
passengers I iievcu- set eyes on. 'Jhe best of llnun 'Nvould be that puivser or purser’s 
clerk, and tlu re i" little good in him. Wliat do you expect from lliat man who 
wears tin* gold S'pecta^les, wdjo nover expresses a.i opinion, and chimes in with 
evervlM>dy wltli his eternal plirasc of * very iiiueh so'?’ lie with the eyes like boiled 
goosebenie-'. ho fi'^lics ^^ith a bucket over tlie quarter all day hmg for f'Ca-monsters, 
UTid examim-d a drift of the cxrok’s slush for tbr(‘c day*^ wilii ibe micro.seo[)e before he 
could determine (bat if was not animalcid.'e, — ibr* rvM. (jf the p.tssen^p rs lost in 
* wanidy^'uttiii^ at liis learning ? What do jou expect from "ihat quarrelsjum? vagabond 
with tim rod faee ? A mighty queer lot. There are two or tiirc'* Mont tm ehanica 
in the steerage that some good may come of; but tli(‘V are at v\;a with the skipper, 
who has stinted their proviMons. As for the^cjV'W, they ‘*ccm *tarv('d. fjeef like old 
roym, salted instcafl of tarred, a.ud bad hi:>cuit and laid wati-^r, fona tlie whole of 
their food, and not enough of that.” • • 

" Is there no remedy ?” • 

" If the provisions are not on boanl, they can't liavo tlu'iii, that'M < Icar. The mate 
does not know what’s in the hold, for the cargo was pur in by the stevedores, and 
the m^c was shipped afterwards. The men are on short allowance of w’ater 
already. Have vou noticed the arrangement ? ” • ^ 

" No.” • 

Did jiou not see the gun-barrel kept in the fore-top ? No mail can get a drink 
.of watci' without fetching it down to dip in the cask on deck, and then returning it to 
top. And, being obliged to ascend and descend tber ig^ng twice for such an 
operation, the poor fellows naturally put it off as long as possible." 

• u 2 
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Juan Aguirre, who^ by our gestures and words together, made out the eubject of 
our fliscourse, here remarked, , 

Yes, and the gun-barrel was locked up by the captain for half a day because two 
men drank together.” 

Here was matter enough for anxiety, and I became thoughtful. 

‘‘ Come, my boj^ said my new friend, clapping me on the shoulder, ‘^perhans we 
shall carry the fine weather to the end of the vovage, and meanwhile you wul get 
stronger. You, I, and Juan here will mess together.” 

“ Agreed, provided 1 pay my share of the expenses.’ 

’^If it will please your pride you may. But my stock was laid in for a long 
voyage, and wc have made a short one hithertp. You may be sure I shan^t leave 
any lor the skipjxir ; and as for those sharks of bagmen, I don’t take to them.” 

And in this mode another week passed away, my appetite becoming enormous 
My Irish friend, wliose name was Daniel Bourne, grew more and more com- 
municative, and 1 only felt compunction at the thought of feasting while others were 
fasting. But my strength was returning, and 1 felt that ere long I should bo a very 

respectable man,” according to Bourne’s definition. As the weather grew hotter 
he concocted spruce, swistles, sangarccs, and all manner of drinks ; and the mechanics 
in the steerage were made partakers in some of the good things, as it grew more and 
more evident that the pro\ision8 were in surplus. ♦ 

Two weeks more liad passed away, and wc were in hourly expectation of making 
our landfall at Cape St. Alary’s, tho mouth of the River Hate. It was a beautiful 
Sunday, and all were anticipating with delight a speedy escape from the vessel. As 
it grew dusk I' betook myself to the staysail- net, where I lay gazing at the southern 
heavens till sleep overpowered me. 1 was suddenly awakened by the sound of 
strife, and, starting up, beheld a number of persons at blows on the quarter-deck, 
duickly mingling with them, I found them to be the whole of the crew and a 
number of the steerage passengers in a state of intoxication. The mate was vainly 
endeavouring to restore order. The skipper was nowhere to be seen. The cabin 
passengers were gazing in startled wonderment at tho milee, 

** What is the meaning of all this if” I said to the mate, Where have the people 
got their liquor from ?” 

“ The captain has been giving them and the steerage passengers a keg of whisky 
to make merry over the latuliall.” 

'Die captain !” I exclaimed, as 1 called to mind Ids usual penuriousness. The 
captain giving liquor to the crow while on the cve of making land !” 

Numerous circumstances flashed on my memory, and I exclaimed, Then, by 
heavens, he means to lose the ship ! Is he insured if Messrs, Ffeil and Scrooman, 
your secret is out. Where is the captain 

Below ill his cabin. I fear it is as you say, Sir,” added the mate, in a 
whisper. 

I flew to the door of the villanous Scot’s cal^n, but it was fastened, and«]iotjinswer, 
was returned. I passed to the cabin of Bourne, and found him in a nervous tremor. 
** Rouse yoiuself,” I said. 

He made answer, ‘‘‘My dear boy, I told you before tliat T was worse than useless 
in an emergency. Don’t waste time oh me now. I’ll tell you all hereafter.” 

I turned away half despair. My position was so new, and there was little time 
for thought. I went again on derk, and found the mate with the helm in hand. All 
else was confusion, and there was no one to advise. There were twenty-five fuU- 
growm men in a state of sobriety, and no one to direct I took my own resolution. 

“ Gentlemen, let us adjourn to the cabin,” 

They followed mo doMi’n like sheep, and I addressed them. 

“ Arc you all disposed to lose your lives quietly ?” 

“ No ! no ! no !” answered many voices and brogues. " What is the matter ?’* 

“ Dicre is a foul plot to lose this vessel for the purpose of plundering thf under- 
writers, and, if we would save ourselves, we must be prompt, and not too nice in our 
mode of procedure. There is a mutiny of the crew, apparently fomented by the 
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captain^ who is nowhere to be found. We must depose him, and give the i^ommand 
to the mate. Who says * ay ’ to tliis • 

It would be piracy,” said one or two fainthearted bagmen. 

At this moment the body of a man, bleeding from u wound iu the head, fell across 
the hatchway. y 

It g^rows serious,” said the purser, Gentlemen,” we hasi better resolve on 
something.” 

Elect one of our number as leader,” I said, and tbo first ibiiig to be done is to 
take possession of the vessel.” ^ ^ 

Man)r voices proclaimed me for the leader. 

” Be it so. I M'ill take the resportsibilily of the act if you will bind yourselves to 
obey me in all things. Those who obey me fjume on tlu\ bide the cabin.” 

I counted sixteen. Two only slunk away. * 

” Now, what arms have we 

Sorne pistols wore produced, and a gun or two. I believe some w'cre charged. 

” Well, never mind, w'e are sober. Now, follow me to find llie captain.” 

We arranged ourselves round the door of his cabin, and 1 knocked loudly, but 
Mutbout an answer. 

‘•Stand liack, gentlemen !” Spying so, I llacw the whole weight of mj body 
against the door, and it burst open. 

A pistol Hashed in the pan, and the skipper, who wielded it, sunk back in bis 
berth staggming with liijuor. 

” Mutiny !” he cried. 

I laid hands on his collar and dragged him out. ” Behold, gentlemen, wo make 
this man a prisoner ill defence of our own lives. There is a mutiny on deck, and 
ho is drunk ! ” 

We took away Ills arms, and rushed on deck. My followers, T found, only wanted 
leading. In a few ininutcb M e had s(*curcd all tlu^ enw, and, tying their hands and 
legs, left them to grow sober. 'Plie steerage jiassengcrs, who liad beim their 
opponents, slunk away. 1 approached the mate at the helm. 

“ AVill you tak<* the command of the vcsm’I, and wc will obey your orders,” 

I dare not, gentlemen. 1 o resist my superior ofli -er would lie mutiny.” 

“Then we must conip<*l you to iiavigare tin* slii|) under our orders. Xow, 
gentlemen, tlic sliip is our own. Who sliall be cajitaiu ?” 

Myn^mie mms repeated ; and tlins, in the space of little more than an liour, from a 
simple passenger I had bev*oine in the eye of the law a pirate leiiilcr. Many a man 
has been hanged for le^.'^ u])oii Mcll-got-iip tealiinony. 1 appointed the purser my 
second iu command, and our party \va.s divided into two separate watches. For my 
own part, I inwardly forsM'orc rest till we reached our destination. My hcm’ 
conuuand did not sit easily upon me, for 1 m ignorant of my dutic ; an 1 fear i>* in 
most cases, result of ignorance. Howcv^t, I put a bukl face on the matter, and, 
Agoing up to the mate, I said, ” Now, Mr, Bolt, if you attempt to resist my autliorily 
I shall order you to be hanged. You will keep hy the helm, and kcc that tin? 
ship is kept to her course by my peoide, till these drunken j’a'<^c:als of sailors grow 
sober.” • 

Mr. Bolt rolled his tobacco in bis cheek, and promised ^obedience M'ith great 
alacrity, wrhen his responsibility was removed by thisjoutward and manifest coercion. 

I think, Sir, thcrc^s one very good lad ain jng‘<t the crew,” said Air. Bolt. 

” You mean Tom, the fairhaired athletic young min, about iiinoleea.” 

“ Yes, Sir, he’s w’orth any tliree of the crew. I know he’ll be asViained when he 
comes to liimsclf. lie promised his sweetheart, befqrc wc^ sailed, to behave well on 
board.” * 

The male’s voice fell to a whisper as lie continued : — “ You’ll excuse me, Sir, I 
know youTe ri^ht in what you’ve done, and mayhap have good friends to bear you 
harml^ ; hut if a poor man like me gets concerned iu a cliargc of mutiny it’s all 
over with him, I hope we shall make tlm land safely. 1 shall keep on the look out, 
«nd so, ^thaps, will you.” 
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None of my crew of landsmen could mount the rigging. Boy Dick was the only 
Kolx r one of the crew ; hut 1 tliouglit it was of no if-e to send him up, for i’car 
“ 'friiilc .slf(*j> should seal up hi-; eyes and rock his brain.” ReHcctin^r that J could 
w;iu ii ihc d'‘ck and look oat lor tic* land i*(jiially w*dl from tin* fi>re!(^p, 1 ciiilod 
thifljcr, hf't in my capacity ol‘ conHurindcr scicclincr two pair of tlio host j>istfds, and 
securing t.ijom rouJv^ uir in a holt, taking caro lo ciiargo theiu elficiontlj\ Scarce hncl 
I reached the to]) wlieu I perceived some oiic half wav up the rigging. 

Who goes theia; ? ’ 

“ Juan Aguiiia*. Schoi'. I want to he with von.” r 
up, then. AV lial have you ho'ii doing?” 

I have tied fast that ])icajo (jf a cajnran.” 

You liave lied liirn !” and .1 recolltjcted my inadvertence. 

“Yes; 1 watcheil )()U all through. a‘nd, after scc‘ing the sailors tied, I rocolleeted 
the capitan was not tied; so 1 cjept to his cabin, and he was so drimk he did not 
know unytliirig about it. lie won’t move much when lie grows sober. But poor 
Uoji Daniel — wluit have you done to him ^ lie has been crying like a boy.” 

“ Crying, Juan ?” 

“ Yes, Senor.” 

\V ell, I’ll see about it in the morning. And now go you to bed.” 

“ No, SehoF; 1 won't go to bed anymore till I go to bed in my own land.” 

‘MVell, go down again and liring up a couple of boat -cloaks for us. You shall 
slecj) in the top wliile 1 watch, atid wlien 1 sleep you shall watch.” 

And the hoy sle])t soundly. 1 watched till the sun arose. Juan awaked, and we 
descended the rigging. 

1 went to Ilouriie's cabin. He grasped iriy hand and sobbed in agony, It was an 
awful thing lo s(*e this strong and powerful man thus cast down. 

“ An* }ou un\V(dl r 1 asked. 

Tie wliU])ere(l in my oar, Do not de.spisc me ! I am a coward, a physical coward. 
My reason tells me it is wrong, l)ut my imagination cannot be controlled. 
danger is afar oH‘, my mind confronts it; when it approaches, mv body f}u;;\ls.‘’ 

1 started. But a moment after graspi'd hb hand. “ And wlial then ? We me not 
all honi alike ; some of us possess one good (piality iu excess, aiul some atiotlier, 1 
honour you h»r your generous impulses. I’here are ]>lenry of wlial are ealh'd brave 
ineu, caring for nothing hut tlu*mselves. Keep your cabin and your secret.” 

“ God bless j’iMi, my boy! Do not tliink ill of me till you have heard the causes of 
my uiisfoitunc.” 

“ Not a bit. And now I have a favour to ask. 1 am ca])tain, and 1 shall he glad 
to throw onr fresh provisions and stores into common stock, if there l)e only enough 
lor two days.” 

“ Witli all my heart.” 

\\\' inade a sumptuous breakfast on deck. 1 began to feel the insidious attacks 
of ambition as I sat on the taffrail, lord paramount. Power, felt for the ffrrrt time in 
youth, is very fascinating. Tlio weather was delicious, the w ind favourable, and the 
siglit ol laiul niomeiiUuily expected. Besides, .1 had w'on my position by my ow*u 
energy in seizing circuftistariccs at the right time. I was getting quite piratical, 
though luy cr<*w were :i sorry- looking set of long-tailed 1 incLmeu, and I almost began 
to fanc\ myself a jegithnalo son t>f Dcean. Self-s.uisfaciion induced a merciful 
spirit : and, liaving inspected the Warlike appointments of my retainers, from pocket 
pistols to crowbars and handspikes, I ordered the now sober crew’ to be unbound 
and brought before juc. 

1 had adtled a cuthiss to my personal ornaments, and the niolley six, so muliuMs the 
night before, looked on nie*iu wonderment. The steerage passengers began to allege 
their complaints. o i . o 

JSileuce,” I w'^aid. “ All tliat is past is pardoned, provided these men pfomise to 
obey all the orders of Mr. Bolt, the mate, who acts under my command. Captain 
Muir is our prisoner, till we reach the port,” 

The rascals promised obedience with a shout They believed we were fdl., turned 
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pirates jn earnest, and about to biiccanier along the coast. Only Tom Kemned to have* 
any qualms. " • 

*' We hope your liononr will increase our allowance of pro visions,” said the one- 
eyed man, tvsui Uinp: iaV 

“ la‘t tlu ni \\i\\r tln.‘ir l)re;.kiasf. Boh, and wc* will CNatniije wltaf provisions 
there are t(»-uiorroA\ . ii'we don’t itiake lajul to-uielit.'' ^ 

The captain was k('pt a jn’isonci^hi hi^ eabin, win t*c he mainlained a sulky silence, 
and ajii aimed scniijiel was kept at tiie door. In tin' course <»1* the day In* r<*<|uested 
to be supplied wdlli ]>.ipcr, peu%aj)d ink. His request was cumplietl with, and I then 
besjan .seriously to reflect on tin' lawles.'i posit iv»ii in whirl) 1 \va< jdaced. 
awkward turn tliat miulil I'e given lo it. Obtaining posssesvlou of the log-hook, I 
wrote in ii a succinct account of tlie whole tramsactiiui, w hicli I read over to the 
passengers and mate, and then obtained thcuVignaiurcs to it. Having securi d an *- 
attested copy of this, I felt at ease, ami pao<‘d the tjuarter-deck with a more legitimate 
air. Bui my quietude was doomed to be of short cluration, 

“ I don’t like the look of that cloud, Sir," said the mate to me. just as the sun was 
setting on the verge of the horizon. “ W’o shall have bad weather ! ” 

I strained my eyes, but could not iletect the cau,^(* of liis h'ar. But the e\perienced 
seaman was right : the wind, whicli had hitherto been favourable, chopped rouml 
directly in our teeth. Just hefor^ midnight it suddenly increased to a gah), ami the 
mate ordered all h;inds into the rigging to lake in sail. Kre they could sjuing from 
the dcckj. a violent gust laid the .ship on her beam-ends, and ladbre hhe right etl the 
main topmast was carried awaj, and the whole top-hamper fell tf) leew ard. 

The energy of the mafo sc(*nied to rise with the occasion. Let all Hy, forw iird!” 

‘‘Ay, ay ! .Sir,” w’as tlu,^ answ'Cfr ; and in a lew moments the sails were flying loose, 
with the vt?ssel before tlic w ind. The men were ordered up to take them in, and 
w'cre spread along the h)re-topsaIl-yard, when aj>ectdiar pound fell on the oar distinct 
from all others, and, though faint, clearly heard through all the howling of the wind 
and hissing of the w ati^rs, 

“Dowui! down! every man of you,’* shouted tlio mate, in aii almost agonizc'd 
tone of %oice. “ ’flic fore-loymiiust is sprung ! Down ! I say ! " 

One only was left on the yard, wJieu the fore-topmast wx-nt over the side, and he 
w'as projc’ctcd far into tlic sea. 

llelj)! help!” he shouted, as he rose on the crest of a w’avc, whicli boro him 
within a fathom of the ship’s side. “ Help! help !” still raug in our ears, as ho sunk 
dow'n in tlie abyss, and w’ent far astern of tis. 

“Lover the boat,” f exclaimed, 

“Boat, .Sir!" lejilied the male ; “you might as well lower a baskc’t. If .she could 
Bwitn at all, it could not be in this sea. Boor Tom’s day.s are ended. He is a mile 
astern. Hold on every man, and look out !” llejrusiicd in the li(‘lm a^ h(‘ «j>okti. 

I s(?ized tlic niizcu shromU, and beheld a giant wvive towering auove ihe weaflicw 
^tarter. Like an avalanche it burst upon us. As I Jigaiu brcjuhcd, lr>u<l slirieksj 
rang from the cabin below. 'I'he passcngi rs rush’d uj>on deck half drow ned. 

“ We Tq,ust batten down the hatches, Sir,” said the nuite. 

I rushed into IiounH ’.s e.tbiu. Ho w'asb in a violent paroxysm of soa-sickness, 
Juan Aguirre had follow’cd me. 

“ Wdiat shall 1 do, Scuor ?” 

The boy’s dark face was bravo and calm. 

“ Carry this ba^sket of biscuit and these bottles of brandy on deck, and w^'fiit there. 
Hammers, nails, and battens I ” '* 

TwB cabinet-makers in the steerage produced some tqols, and we tore down a 
boarded partition or temporary bulkhead for battens. 

“ Now, wlio stays below, and who keep.s tlie dock?” 

Only fight of the whole number thought the cliancc of drowning on deck 
preferii>le to drowming below. There were no tarpawlings to be found, and we cut a 
Bail from tile wrreck to cover the hatches. They were safely battened dovm, and I 
began to breathe again. 
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What next?” I asked the mate. 

She rolls heavUy, Sir, without calivas. We must get a storm-stail on her to steady 
her. The topmasts are striking her side Tiolently with every lurch. If we start a 
plank it will be all over with us.” 

Can we not laslHthcm to the lower rigging ? ” 

** Wc have not hands enough. Landsmen cannot do it’* 

Then cut all adrift.” 

** No, Sir, we must save the fore rigging if possible. We have no spare stores to 
replg^e it Stand clear all aft.” ^ ^ 

As he spoke, a water-cask, which had broken loose from its lashiiin near the 
foremast, came rolling along the deck impelled ^by the upheaving of the vessel 
forwards. I had but just time to seize Juan Aguirre by the arm and drag him away 
from the vessePs side, when the cask went cracking through the bulwark, copying 
all before it 

** A narrow escape for you, my poor boy.** 

" It has missed my basket ! ** and he sprangTorward to regain his charge. 

An attempt was now made to cut away the wreck from the mainmast, but no 
iustrument was to be found save the cook’s axe, and the edge of that was so hooked 
and blunted that the attempt was given up in despaif . The gale seemed to increaoe 
every instant, and the violent strokes of the broken spars against the ship’s ade 
made us shudder. In vain we tried to secure them ; it was like dwarfs attempting 
to cope with giants. At length a storm-sidl was bent to the mainstay, and the vessel 
was at last steadied. 

** Now, Sir, to the pumps !** said the mate. " Landsmen can work there. There 
arc three feet water in the hold,” he added, in a whisper. 

I sot the first example, and wrought till I could scarcely stand, and then threw 
myself down on the deck while the water washed over me. Another and another 
succeeded for two successive hours. 

” There is no leak, Sir ! ” said the mate, ** and you may take it easier. The water 
Ivis come in over the hatches. Had you not better let all hands splice the main 
Wtice?” 

The brave little Juan served out the spirits under my directions. The effect 
seemed as nothing on the exhausted people. 

** Do you see anything hopeful, Mr. Bolt, in any quarter of the horizon ? ” 

" One thing, Sir, the gale is off the shore, and we have plenty of sea-rooni. And 
our hull is all safe as yet, though how long it will remain so I don’t know. She’s a 
beautiful craft as ever swam, but there’s no saying how old she is ; and these Yankee 
clippf'rs are sometimes not very sound in their timbers. We must hope for the best.” 

Day broke upon us grim and lowering, and still the gale ceased not. . We 
ventured to open the cabin hatch for a iew minutes, at intervals, to get at dry 
clothing and provisions. Itaw salt pork, biscuit, spirits, and water were our onljii^ 
rations, save a few remaining cases of preserved provisions of Bounm’s stock. He 
himself still lay sea-sick. 

We worked as hai-d we could, but it was two days before we sucoeeded in 
getting in the wreck of the forc-toi^mast We had commenced on that of the miun- 
topmast, but the gale came on with inci^ased violence, and our storm-sail was carried 
away. WiUi saws and inives the^wreck was at last cut loose, and we saw it drift 
astern. J- R- 


(7V6e continued,) 
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' * What are the natural cauaen of insanity with jour patients ? ' 

'* The pnncipal causes, the doctor informed me, were disappointedaffection, religious enthiisiasin , 
excessive dissipation, and the cares of earning a liytlibood and maintaining a position in society, 
but the last was more enpeciallv mjunou**, and was, m fact, often the real cause of the others. 

** ' Indeed/ continued he, * mHanit> — c\en m the [lopular, partial interpretation of the term 
—smoulders much more commoiilv than most people believe W ho contemplates the 
social condition of all ci\ilizcd countries— and, in particular, of (treat Bntain— can be 
astonished at this^ ]l>pocris>, iinmorahty^ ignorance, cnim, and insamty are produced as 
naturall) from a system of tnieme competition, m apples art produced from the apple-tree,' 

' That IS a very gloomy doctnne ’ ’ exclaimed Bryant 
*' ^ By no means gloom)/ said Dr Elstrec , * on the contmi^ . it is a doctrine that inspires 
ns with the brightest hope<( If we con ascertain that certain effects result fiom certain clauses 
— ^by removing the causes we get nd of the effects That a soeut\ based upon the principle 
of compeiUiOH roust necc^sanlv be had, I consid^ to he a fact now as demonstrable as any 
other fact m science whidi is unrversall) acedpfed as established. The world will admit this 
great new fact by-Bnd*bv, and wonder how, in thg middle of the snin< tenth century, it coiiU 
have been doubted. In the meantime, I acted upon it here Eafh avadablc patient is tnuned 
to some branch of manufacture , and all the men, iVho an suffii icntl) convalescent, till the 
land. But, in fostering tlie industnal tendencies, we take great care not to stimiikte the 
selfish competitive instmct, and proscribe entirely the lust for individual accumulation, ' Each 
for all, and all for each,' is our cardmal motto ' 

' ' What !' exclaimed Bryant, opening his eyes to thh widAit extent , *' ‘ each for aU, and 
— * do }«u mean to say you make these poor devils work, and pay them notlung for it ?' 

•• « RscoUect they are mad/ said Dr Elstree, smiling. ' They are sent to me from the ioae 
wrorld , and I am obliged to adopt measures suited to their unhappy condition The system 
of bfijnng* cheap and sdling dear , of overreaching and nndersefhng , of giving kicks and 
anffer^ kicks, to save halQ^ce or get halljpencc — as practised by avihsed man— is one 
not to have agreed with them; and 1 must try what I can mvent better. Now, 
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it a|)j)f'arf d to me long ago. that, if the influences of general society render so many people 
mad, tla v nm^t liuvt* a teodoticy to krpp )aiad those who are so. lliercforc, in combining a 
f.(;i f>r m/ha iiccf; to act upon iny patients, I made them quite unlike the induences of general 
sof iftv As thfy iilJ piocee*! froin tlio princijde of competition, mine all proceed from the 
priM« !f)if f»r eo-opcriilion. As, in the great outer world, agriculture and muiiufactnres stand 
'jfou Imiii; apart Jrom eaol,i other, in i7jv little inner world they are brought up as affectionate 
hrotiM i'*'. Seeing that the ehoiee of residence was heUveen an ugly, unwholesome. 
tlinlvl\ 'jK'pulated mas** of building** called a town, arid a dull, thinly -peopled expanse, 
e:jll«'d thf country, and that eitrier e(>ntinuoiif*ly is detrimental, 1 eonstnicted a rcsi- 
ilu- advantages of hotli and the disadvuntajies of neither. Seeing also 

that tin* inoi*t necessary iruln«trial occiipationn Avere pursuecl to excels, or not undertaken 
at all, that some suffered from doing too much, aixdwothcrs from doing too little ^ that 
iiKMital and mieeular e\ei1it>u \ver(‘ seldom united in proper pniportions hy the same indi- 
vidual ; and that all the-e matters of einnmission and omission were highly pre- 
judi(dal to health ; I nhu'med them altogether, and instituted eueh arrangi.*ments that 
every aviiihihle patient was conqadled to exercise, regularly and modcTiitely, nearly all the 
facilities with which the human being is endowed, further, the u.sylum was intended to 

be self-supporting, by adopting the principle of co-operation as the basis of my s\stem, I waa 
enabled to disjiense almost entirely with the existence of mere diatribvtDrs , who, in the forms 
of mercliant'*, liankers, shopkeepers, and so on, now abound so greatly, perforin their office so 
imperfectly, and absorb so enoriuous a share of wealth. And as. according to the principle 
of co-opcrati<»n. mnebinery must be used for the benefit of the wdxdc, and not entirely for the 
benefit of the ea])italist elas.s, as at present, ami would, in con.seqiiencc, be uoiversally 
Bcreptcd witli gratitude, I took tbc utmost pains to procure the best machinery, and to 
introduce it ijito the proc'esses of the e^tahli^hment as much as possible. The land is culti* 
vuted hy a eomhiiud method of ploughing and digging; which method causes it to yield 
more, and '•jjares iis the e\peij>e and unpleasantness of much brute labour. Tlie entire 
produce, agricultural tmd numufactiiring, is stored up for the common use of the inmates; and 
the surjdiis is sent to market and sold. The money realized l)y this jV sufficient to purcliase 
those Hrticlc.s which we m‘(JiL hut do not grow or work up; to pay a handsome interest on 
the capital originally advanceil by the shareholders ; and to leave a considerable annual sum 
over, which is allowed to accumulate, with tlu* view of forming another establishment on the 
]dnii 1)1’ Ihiv.* 

‘ Hut can \our patii'uts Ijc safely intrusted su far as this supposes?' asked I : ‘there 
appears, indeed, to bi‘ very little restraint.* 

“ ‘Those whom you Jiave seen.’ replied the doctor, ‘ ran be safely intrusted so far — under 
control, of (’ouise. Hut they have till been here ft>r some time. I have upwards of one 
hundred in the infiriuaiy, the greater part of whom have but recently arrived. As soon as 
any of these i\yc better, and J have jiroperly disciplined tliem. they w*iU be draughted into the 
routine life of ihe establishment/ 

“* I will tell >ou candidh what sooms to me an objection/ said Bryant: ‘everybody i» 
obliged to oiicy you and the 7*ulcs, and has no voice in the disposition of affiairs.* 

*' ' You forget strangely.* sjud the doctor, * that tJxis is a lunatic asylum. I am the super- 
intvndmij physician — and miL^t command olwdience from my patients; but, as much as I can 
permit it w’itli propriety, they hmU* a voice in tlie disjuxsition of affairs. We luive u parliament 
wbii'li nssembli’s once a week, when all miilter.s pertaining to the institution are discussed, 
and hiwr and regulations siigge'4te<l. 'Fho decisions of the majority are valid if stamped with 
my royal approval ; and I assure you I have Ivot often cause to withhold it.* 

• • • 1 siqqiosie, doctor/ said I, ‘ that Hiyant. when lie considers your institutions and customs^ 
and tho.sL tho world, i-s in danger of mistaking the lunatics for the rational people, and the 
rational people for the lunatics,* 

“ • 1 hope he is.' exclaimed Dr. Elslree, laughing; * no, no; we are but lunatics here. If 
thv* population were selected from the world to /arm a society, instead of merely to be cured, 
things would be somewhat different. We should have a proportion of children ; marriages 
wouUl take place in the community ; and the whole establialuuent would be strictly undew'the 
govern ment of the majority ot 'adults! But, as it is. we must content ourselves with as near 
an approach as possible to a truly wise set of social arrangements/ *’ * 

** ‘ Pray, ^sw'cr me another question/ said 1; 'do the patients here belong to fJiy pirti-. 
cuhir class in society, or do they consist of fdi classes 7 1 do not at all understand your 
ari‘iucigeme&t8 in this respect/ 
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have already hinted to yon,’ '■'.ad the dtK'to;', ‘ that, in »iy opinion, the eicap:g<^ratcd 
and thorouiiidv .'j*rint*ial ela-<> ttuif in eivill/ed sioriety fire a fruitliii source 

of int>rl>i(i h'v'lii.j' f theivi'nie hani^h t injvt etit.ii.il idlt^^iVther troui the place. Nfo 

mcme\ i*- reipi.reth or areepteti. hviiii aav ' ^u\ cine;*:M.r. ‘-nd^? if'niannni^, or when quittinp;’; 
the tnvtM-.MiT r'\eu'ev! ii- pa’d lui in .i»l v i-.i ; loo i- (.» l<» the iv^^uhltiojis of 

the iusljiui'.nu. nod can pi**, vsiv n reo<»JUtiie*:ti.!tii . '.h in,;. ^ are rlitjihh* for adnii.**- 

i'ion. whaU-ver lie, \v stahon iria', he. aotl. m 
and, as the re'Uit nf thi^, so 
bad their repre^eui^livo in oni c*ihihli 
reconwoinidaliou'-, on ihc oiw flioid--; 
the other, i.'* 1<i i'.eve pei'ou-s i 

lo\ve.'"t.* t 


an th - ii- I { il. t hr metiiod upproeiated, 
-t (..'t r^ 'oaiiireiul that inoMt ranks have 
'i'jn' . 'h .d rt t>j the irreat desire to obtiua 

«a- ‘oiKM, in grant iM«* thcni^ on 

L.\'. .])t till hijghest mid tnS 




And, if Artiuir Walll)rid£roV#?u*» ourit n*ny he (and we i^annot soe wliy it 

should not 1h\i, tlio ioregoiiij^’ nrr;oi^t*jiiont> ari‘ so Jionestly and thorouglily carried 
out, that wf cannot but wish /nrsehes madder than we are allowed to be, in order 
that we might be ])laced innuediate]^' tuulcr the < are of tho benevolent Dr. Klstree* 
Even were the botik only a fiction, it wotdd be well worth atteittion, for its able ex- 
position of the demoralizing and iruiddeiiiug tendency of onr present competitive 
system. 


Thi5 FosTTCK-BnoTiiF.R ; A Talk oi rni: Wak of Cirioz/\. Tn three volumes. 

I’Aliied by I.Kion IIi nt. "N<‘wby, Morlinier, and Co. 

In an introdurtovy profaeo, < Imraeterized by frunkne^ss and delicacy, Mr. Eeigli 
Hunt tclK' xifs that th(' auihoc of these volumes is his son, 'I’hornlon Hunt, w*ho “ has 
WTitten anonymously for several ^ear-s with the approbation of the best judges in the 
inetropoli'i and ilxat this first essay in fiction was composed at Imsty though 
earnest int(»rvah. during a pnssurc of work already loo imirh for the writcr^s 
health, and ordy earih'd to that extreme IVonii a .s(*nse of duty.^* He gives his 
own opinimi of tlie ineritv of tie- Fo^iri*-lh’oth<*r’‘ with crilioal discrimination ; 
showing that paurnal jiarliality lias not di-Htiirlad the clearness of his judgment, while 
it gi\es to lus apjiret ialion oi llir c xcrllem ie•^ of llie work an ex f|ui.siU* feeling of 
sati.*-fa(linii lli.U adds a /(st to tlie readerV curiosity, I 5 ut, had it ajipcared without 
any introducaitui, tl»o fine qindllie.s that laisi* it higli above tin* < ominon run oJ' his- 
torieal no\C'ls would, ^oonei or iafer, hav*' iraiiuil for its author a rej)Ulution in litis 
department of literature ipiite ((pial t*> liiat wliich he had all eady earned in anoflier. 

The *' r'ostor-Jhoiher’’ is a storv off-nchiiining inler^’st, fuT ' stirring incidents, 
narrated with sncii disiinclness ami animation ihiil tiji' scenes pass htdbre the reader’s^ 
mind like real evdits. The iliaracters ,uo true Jo nature and llieir owui iditisyricra- 
sics, and are s(, vi\ i<lly th picti d, -hut thoir ontw aid apfiear.uKa in)]}reKses you 
Titian’s portraits ; while llieir speech arnl a* ai*' fliose of actual liuniau laungs, 

not mere puppets. Jn -'laul, this *• Tale of tlio ’V\ ar ‘*r (’ljio//a” read^ like a 
domestic chronicle of Ah niee in the fourteenth c(, nluiy, w ilh wliidi the (langi v of 
the republic frcmi the assaults of the (^(Jkicsc and the *tn acin ry tjf i s senaiortii 
is mixed uj) : we seem to view histoiical ev^its and person*^ fi mu the iniidr world of 
family fends and eiulearinciits, — so ins* pamii^ blcmUfl the public and private 
liistory of the period. 

The styh' is terse and racy, with an air of qnyintnvss and jiriniitive simplicity, un- 
affected and in keeping wTtli the habits of the period ; nor do wc object to the lUtlhux 
moites of expression in which tho characters uddress each other : it helps tho nation- 
ality of the story. But the qualities that wo prize* most in thi>s hook, and for which 
wc most cfteciii Mr. Thornton Hunt as a writi'r, are fhest* ; the dramatic power with 
which he place’s the reader in the midst of the scenes he describes, and presents the 
persfnage^ in lively action ; a kindly spirit of uiiiveii^ai sympalhjr with the good that 
is in worst human nature ; the depth and purity of Ihe scutiment of tne story, 
and the strength and nature of the passion. 
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There is something Shaksperian in the clearness and calmness with which he views, 
as with equal eye,” the good and the bad, the weak and the strong ; seizing upon 
essential features of character, and tuining points of conduct to indicate the indi- 
vidual and the class, with the intuitive tact of one w^ho reads tlie heart. And, 
although we feel tliat the author sympathizes most warmly wdth the true and genuine 
people, and those of the finest natures, he beti*ays no spites nor likings for or against 
particular persons ; but he puts all before you as he found them, leaving the reader 
to like or loathe with no other clew than wdiat the actions of each afford. We think 
indication of the enlarged mind, clear perception,^ and lively imagination that 
go to make up a great and originfd writer. This power of dealing wdth the ele- 
ments of reality is also shown in the uucontamiiiating way in which scenes of blood 
and traits of grossness are touched upon ; the salicn*^ points being brought out with 
force, but not so as to shock the etmsc or lead the deader to dwell upon horrible 
details. The intuitive delicacy of a fine mind is showf* iu the tact of a skilful artist. 

We shall not regret the want of space to tell the story and describe the characters 
of the “ Foster-Brother,” if this testimony to the remarkable merits of the book 
should incite any reader to test the ivorth of our praise. We have preferred to speak 
of tlie authorship rather than of the subject (having to choose between the two), 
because the advent of a new writer of fiction such as ^Ir. Thornton Hunt — vigorous 
scion of a noble stock — ^who is prepared to follow up liis first success by a novel of 
English domestic life, is an event in the annals of literature to be liailcd with delight ; 
not only for the store of amusement promist'd, but for tlie heahliy tone of thought 
and feeling that a continuance of such writings will infuse into a most impressible 
class of readers. The influence of popular nove lists on the moral sentiments, as well 
as the tastes and fancy of the mass of readtTS, is not, ^vc think, sufficiently regarded 
by critics, who arc more occupied -with examining structure of fable and consistency 
of characters, or comparing one work with another, than in noting the spirit and ten- 
dency of the book, or the character of the author’s philosophy. In the w^riting of 
Thornton Hunt wc breathe a fresh and genial atmosphere of mind; sunny, yet 
bracing ; and in this day, when morbid horrors and sickly sontinicntalism vitiate our 
light literature and dcqirave populiu* taste, the wholesome cfiect of such a pure current 
of ideas will be most beneficial. 


A Manual of riroNooKAPiiv. 

A PlKA Foa PllO^OTYPY AMI PlIONOQRAPH Y. 

The Phonoguaphic Class-book. 

The PuoNOTVPic Jovknal. 

Published at the Phonographic Institution, .5, Nelson-place, Bath. 

In addition to the above, wx have been favoured witli so many tracts and pamphlets 
referring to this “ writing by sound ” and “ printing by sound ” that wc must own 
ourselves fairly bewildered, dhe iitmosV can do is to endeavour to give our 
readers some slight notiop of the new w’l^ing and printing system ; making, under 
correction, such objections as immcdiav*v ty" occur to us. 

f 

The woril Phonography signifies the writing of sounds ; or, the writing of words exactly 
as they are spoken. It has been the object of the author of it to exhibit upon paper cha- 
racters wliich ahfdl convey an idea of every soimd of the human voice. This he has succtiss- 
f^y effected by representing each of’ them by a distinct sign or letter; consequently, os one 
sign represents only one sound, and every soimd has its own ap])ropriate sign, when these 
signs are written, and a word composed of any of them is presented to the eye, it is as easily 
r^gnised as if it had been spoken. We think, therefore, that an art based on such prin- 
ciples cannot have a more fitting designation than the one we have given it — talkisg cm 
for, as the author of this systimi of vrriting has observed, ‘ it may almoat be said that the very 
smmi of evtry word k made vkibte^ The rijwa, too, are not thrown togedier without urder. 
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bat are so arranged that they mtike anatvral alphabet of sounds, in which each letter is in its 
proper place.” , 

The present system is founded upon a mimite and careful examination of the organs of 
speech, and the result lias been that wc have deemed it expedient to aminge the vowdUi and 
articulations, not in the old ulpUaWtical style, but according to their natural sequence. Thus 
the letter p stands fii-sl ; it is the least complicated of all articulations, being formed by the 
very edges of the lips, and not requinng the assistance either of the teeth, the tongue, or the 
palate in its production. Ni'xt in ardcr stands b, then t, rf, Ilie rest follow in a perfectly 
nakurul arrangement ; the explosive letters luring taken hrat. proceeding in order from the lips 
to the throat ; then the coiitini^uis consonants in the same order, aud lastly the linguals and 
nasals. " 

Tlie articulations or con sonant s^do not consist of u long scries of different formations, bat 
only about half of the number arc essentially varied, the remainder being merely the flattened 
sounds of the others, thus p and bdt and d: f and r, I'ic.. are precisely the same orticulationa, 
modified by Imny either sharpened of flattened in utterance. I’o follow nature wo must make our 
signs for these sounds bear a sim/ar relation to one another. This is done in PHONooRAriir ; 
thus p is \ ^ \ d f , V he , ; and thus not only is the memory not burdened 
wdth a multitude of sip^js, hut the mintf perceives that a thin stroke harmonizes with a Mn 
articulation, and a thick stroke with a thick articulation ; and the hand feels the consistency of 

writing pat, and \ {or pad; he. After a few weeks’ practice in writing the system, every 

impil find's that the heavy strokes lire made w'ithout any additional effort ; they flow from the 
pen with as much facility as their corresponding heavy sounds do from the lips.’* 

inuht confess that vre do not see how the sign / expresses the sound of p ; nor 
how, by the compound character the very sound^^ of i»at is made visible 
true as it may be that a thin stroke harmonises witli a thin articuUition.’’ 
Neither do W(* see any advantage in printing or \vv\Un\f journal, jurmd^ confounding 
the distinct sounds of w and whi<’h seems to be one of the phonographic formulas. 
Numerous otlicr “ amendments'’ of those ])honogra])hists seem to us to arise not from 
the false spelling of the system common among ns, but from a W'ant of nicety of car to 
di.stinguish between sounds. Not that wc \vould defend the present method of 
s])elling ; but wc think the fault is not In Uic charaeters, but in the substitution of 
arbitrary sounds for the true sounds of those characters. I’^or instance, wc teach a 
child to spell hit — aiteh-i-tee ; certainly not very like hit, 1 log is to be made up of dec- 
o jee. But this blunder of oar-bothering is going out of fas^iion ; and wo confess wc 
do not see the neccfc'^ity for altering the ohl iioman cliaraeteis, I'honotypy and 
riiom)graphy seem to us to be an endeavour to remedy a bad pronunciation by 
adapting a ncAv character to it. 

The following will amuse our readers : — 

“ The folfowhig Lines, originally published in /Ac PHONOOHAPriic Stab, show what must be 
the effect of the monstrous absurdities of our Orthography upon the minds of Children and 
Foreigners. ^ 

ScKNE.— -The Play Ground of a School where Orthography in taught, dcRcribcd by 
Lindlkt Murkat its ‘ Xhejust (?) method of spelling words.’ 

“ ’Twas a fine winter’.- day. their Jijt'akfast was . • . . done, 

And the hoy.s were disposed to euoy some good , . , fonc ; 

Sam Sprightly ob>^encd, * Tia half-ptt«k* . . eight. 

And there's more time for play than wj^n breakfast is Icight; 

And so 1 priiposc, that, as cold is the morning. 

We'll keej) ourselves warm at the game of stag . . woming. 

I'm stag ! ’ With his hand in his waistcoat he’s .... on ; 

And his pla^-mates are dodging him ronn^ the ];^uinp . . troff. 

Sam’s acth’c : but still their alertness is each, 

It was not very soon that e'en one he could toch. 

The captive's assailed by jokes, buffets, and . • . hoghter. 

By a host of blithe boys quickly following . • . • aughter ; 

But, joined band in hand, their forces are • • • , doable. 

Nor for jokes nor for bnffetmgs care they a . , , • boqbk, 
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All's activity now, for high is the 

Reiiiforceroents arrive front, the shed and shed . 
More are caught, and their places they straightway 
At the middle or end of the lengthening .... 
To break it some push with both shoulder and 
But so firm is the hold that vainly they .... 
Oh, 'tia broken at last ! now scamper the . . . 

To escape their pursuers, and get to the . • . 

All are caught now, but one. of the juvenile . 

And he, a proud hero, vaingloriously . . . 

“ But, hark! the clock strikes, and then, by the 
They must quickly collect f«u«their sever^ . 

We'll leave them awhile at their books ant. their . 
And join them again when the < afternoon V . 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ V *n 

Now dinner is over ; Sam Sprightly, says . ' . 

‘ Let US form a gotjd party for cricket, at . . . 

Says Joseph, * I wish you'd begin it iif . . . . 

For after our dinner I've nothing to 

At length they agreed to meet punctual at . . . 

On the green just in front of number one r. 

And they thought they should muj-ter not less than 
Sam goes on recTuit ; ‘ Wilt thou join us, rny 

* Yes,* says Richard, ‘ Fll glailly make one of llic . 

* Come, Joseph, you'll join?' JiKstqdi lungiiidiy 

' I om't, for IWi* got such a pKin in my .... 

1 think I should find myself bettor in .... 

* There's Alfred/ suid Satn, ‘ 1 know he will . 

I'm siii-o he won't like such a pleasure to . . . 

'And Jem, you’ll go with u»?' 'No! asking 

I'd rather by far go to work in the 

For there wo got fmy, perhaps a uiec 

Or, what 1 like better, a handful of 

So you’ll not enlist me, I'm not a 

Tlicre'ft Charles I but, alas ! jioor unfortunate . 

He's confined in the lodge, he regretted it 
Though Frank's a long lesson of gvanmuir to 
He’ll set it aside, not tt» miss such a 

" Some join in the party, but some are too . 

One does not like erieket, it maki’s him so . 

But no>v there’s enough, so say> Sam, ' Now, ray . 

Just listen to mi’ — don't iiiaki* surjj a 

The High-tivhVs ilie pLu’r ; and 1 (iu not 
If the teiu’hers we ilsk.Muy’n let ur* play 
So. while 1 get the huts und the ball. I . . . . 

That Thomas, or Riehard. or souiehody . . . . 

Ami ]iresrnt‘< our reqiie-^l, making a . . . 

all lK:^/:!:aod buys, if the' * grant us ... . 

* li ore's the liall and the hut f just took, what a . 
— WeV, d’uen, what reply fro /71 the iimster on . 

* Oh I grantW/ ' ThiU’JP^^ht — ^thnt is capital 

Indeed, I know well the^ w'ould never . . . . 

•' So now they’re at play : and I think you’%"e 
Of 9 uch spelling, such rhyming, such whimsical . 
And, therefore^ lest you ’gainst mv verse should 
I’D bid you farewell, leaving them to their . . 


•port; 
. cort. 

assign 
. lign ; 
thigh, 
trigh. 
wh^e, 
. gole. 
liosts, 
boats! 
rules, 
echules 


. . . he, 

. thre/ 

. two, 

dw'o ; * 

. four, 

. dour; 
a . sc‘our. 

. hearty ? ’ 
pcarty/ 
Miid, 

. . haul ; 

. baid/ 
choose ; ' 
h»ose ; 
your pardon , 
garclon ; 

. . root, 

. . froot ; 

. recroot ! ’ 

. . wight, 

cjuight. 
learn, 

. team. 

, . busy ; 

. . dusy ; 

. boys, 
noys ! — 

. de.'ipair, 

. , thair. 

. propose 
. , gosc 

condition, 

. permit ion.’ 
beauty ! 

. dcautY?' 

. . news ! 

. refews.* 

. . ^ough 

. sfough ; 

. . inveigh 

. . pleigh.” 
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The following papers arc declined **Thc Ijrw of Divorce*/^ ‘•The h^lements; 

•‘ Lights and Sliadows of a boldicr’s liife “ Painpcluna and Elizoud •/* ‘‘ Woodside 
Chequers;*' Tlie Mklsuitimer Manuscripts;" •• Tlie Pastor's Story ’‘A 
Hychondriacal Irishman On the Prospects of Dramatic Music in England 
“The Bookworm;" “An Afternoon's Walk in June;" “Th^lled Tower of 
Malmaison." 

Phonotypy and Phonography, in ouV next. 
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protection of more equal laws and « better erganued rnTniminHr My Mopo^^ 
Wald^ck partidpated heartily in tfacM bi^t hopea, took leave of lAm fimaleqlt of 
the Conrta, and made choice at the s^ord inetead of the pen. 

As he had not yet attained his majority, and hie parents were already dea^ he 
wrote to his guardian, asking permisuon to join the expedituni in heoalf m jhb 
country, and begging for a hundred dollars to defiray his traMdUng ecoNmaes. 

Herr Bantes, ms guardian, a rich manufi^urer in the TUIage of HedwOu^^ 
whose house his bo^mood till the period of his entering college had been wpt^ flM 
^old and rather eccentric man. lie sent him in rep^y a letter containing fi^een 
louis d’or and the following words : — 

My fiiend, when you are a year older you may then dispoae of yoursdf and the 
irmainder of your property according to your own w* 11 and ];deaaure ; tiU thmi I 

i ^ou will put off this expedition in behalf of you^** country; apply yourself to 
business; fit yourself for some employment that wll piocuie you the means of 
living — for this you will find actually necessary ; in short, diamiss all fooiUah fancies 
from your brain. I know my duty to your deceased fiithcr, my late f^nd, and 
therefore do not scud you one farthing.” 

The fifteen louis d’or stood fortli as a strange but not unplcasing contvadicti(m to 
this letter ; and if might have been long eie the mvstcry had TCen exphdited to 
Waldtlck had not his eye chanced upon .i piece of paper which had ftdlen to the 
ground, and in which the gold had been wrapped ; he took it up, and it ran thus 
“ Do not let yourself bo daunted ; go fot ih in the holy cause of your poor native land. 
May God protect you! So prays ;pui foimer playfellow— -FaKimJMCA,” 

Now, this Fiederica was none other than the youthful daughter of Herr Bantes; 
and Heaven only knows how she came to be intrusted with the scaling of her fiither's 
letter, but so it was. jiValdrick stood bewildeicd; more enchanted with die heroism 
of the German maiden than with the gold which Frcdciica had probably sent him 
out of her own savings. He wrote at once to a ftimid at Herbesheim ; endosed a 
few grateful lines to the tittle girl (forgetting that the little girl ” had probably 
grown somewhat within four years)— called her his genuon Thnsnelde*; ana set forth 
proud as a second Herrmann towaids the Bhinc and the army. 


IllF IMOf.NlTO. 

an\LT. not here relate circumstantially Waldrtck’s 
heroic deeds ; suffice it to say, wherever the post of 
danger might be, there was he sure to be found. 
Naprieon was happily deprived of the ennaire and 
^sont to ]^ba. Wudrick did not return with toe oilier 
'volunteers, but entmed an mftintiy rqgimeitt of 
line as first Ueutenaqt. Life phwmd him bettor 

field than bdbiiid dusty tollit^pi^er bt tbeomce. 
His r^nupf made ft aacoud aaqipditiim agmut'ffMtBe, 
and retarr «d airidtt the roOi% of dn^, fitoo, and 
songa. YValdri^ mbo bad baeqi !a ttro bUdiT 
severe aktrmishes, bad been sojbrtanate as to tooape 
all wounds. He lumped tiuf» as a mmd tlar bia 
aervieea, be ttoar obtun aomd dvri |«it jpto 

S mueb esteemed ip bja regimait nr 

bis varioaa aoquiiimneDis; beft go 
as aaiootlily aa be eould 
aome sons and oemsba «« mgijf 
'^p^edi)r,yi4»Mpndia^ a| beme 

w *,tosimns wss tU toft to Wi i imm si sr to n i a Hs , toa tol' ii s n sa B tou t a ftft ’ 

ImilfimtM yadtf Vmm. 
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iMid 1l» ovwt kirn of Iwtii, Waldnok bdag dwceadtd ota 

B« OwMbce Matamcd fbMt Heutnaat; lux wta Iw l£Mf to 
J^ rntm h$i Umt tduee handed him wet all Aat remahMsd of Ub 
lidi m 


: him of hirth, Waldnoh bdng daaoeadod ftdm oommottw^ 
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mhetitaiieef of vhidi he had abeadr contriTed to 
hia time at his ^oarten, imting poetiy, ano 
ao^phiod rcflectioiis on parade, and became a prey to < 
daj, hia company received orders to march, and were 
Hmheiheim. • 

'At the head of his company (for the captain, a rich baron, was away upon laMre) 
he returned as comnumdet to his littlo native town. Ifoa’ his heart beat at aU^ 
of the two black high>pointed steeples, and of tlio old welKlndoved grey gate towm I*** 
'jhe drums ceased befoie thm townhall ; two of the ddormen broumt out the 
billets ; the commander was of^uisc qumtered in foe best ond richest house in foe 




town— -foerefoic at Heir l{dnte<i*. The company scpaialcd, well pleased, for it was 
foe happy hour of dinner ; and the good ciUzens, already apprized of the intended 
aniviu « their new guests, were well picpared for their reception. Waldnok, 
hod known the two aldermen well fr^ his chiMhood, soon perceived foot 
they no lopger recomised him, as they treated him with much ceremony atMl 
nupect, and* aUhougn he declined foe honour, insisled upon conducting him them* 
wbee to foe manufoctorer's house. Here llcrr Bantes received him with equal 
Aecmnpny, and, foowliig him^itelTinto a very nice chamber, saidr'*'" Cmnmandant, 
your ptemeessor Imd ^ an# foe apsrtment-Aake poMCMion of them ; w« 

shall hnpect to see yon at pWNdi anoyhe like; pra;|^ make yourself at home. 
yMbim was aqiused at his uimxpcct^jMncognito, ^and determined, in o^er to 
incveaia foo aurpnae, to wait till some penlfog oociirrenec should ^rcmovu it As 
as ha hadjChAttUd his dress he was called to dinner t he found foeva(.besidea 

’ t w%, some ovmem and eledkp, aU well 

iia did Mt Imsan They ^ afotad fomnasnea^i 
Ivfooturivdof fo» O omp any this merain^; and, oMfotfoi 
! effoums ad tim semovdl « the format oompaiMr* sifoo j 





siifoal^ parties, **111006,** sa^Waldnifoi 

HidmyfoeitirlMisra foall beeoam ^ - 

t teWUfo i foissfoe c omma oda nt , 
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and cieditor, naturally aaked his hostess whether she hed my pixS^km., 5*. (hue 
daughter,” answered sne, and pointed to the yom^ gui, who eeitlier eyMJnodMi^ 
down upon her plate. Waldnck’s wondering gwie rather waasei ^ liauts of Jhik 
propriety. “Bless ine, what a fine girl she Iw hiecemel’^ Ito did not exac^i^ 
this aloud, bat certainly dwught it to bims^f as he^ r^iwded the inodert 
attentively. He stanunefed out something to her parents in his first emixtioii, and #as 
infinitely relieved when the old father called ont, “Another spoonfiil ^ 
commandant.” The old lady spoke of a son who had died in i^dhood, bot wl 
spoke of him with emotion. “ It is all for the best, mamma,” said the fiuher ; kho 
can say that in the end he might not have turned ont a ocapegrace and the hke, like 
George.” It was now Waldrick’s tom to cfnet down his eyes and look modest, fiir 
the scapegrace George was none other than himself. «■ But are yon quite sure that 
George has become such a scapegrace as you imaging him ? ” said Frederica. The 
question warmed the commandant as thoroughly as ^the glass of old Burgundy he 
had just raised to his lips in order to conceal his eml&oxrasssment, for in it lay the 
traces of their former yonthful ftiendsbip, which he perceived was not forgotten. 
So interesting a question, bursting from su^ prdtty lips, and asked in such a sweet, 
tender voice, truly served as honey to sweeten the Intter pills which Herr Bantes 
dealt out in full measure to poor Waldxiok ; for, in order to justify what he had said, 
ho related to his guest (m^ing him as it were the umpire) the history of hia own 
life, from his cradle to the time of his setting out to join the army. “ Had the 
follow ” (for he concluded his tale with a moral) “ Igfiined any good at the University, 
he wotild never have gone amongst soldiers and the like } had he not turned soldier 
he would now hold a place as counsel of war or qf chuncery, or such like, and would 
be earning an honest livelihood.” “ I cannot tejlj” Miswered his daughtor, “ if he 
were diligent at the University or not ; but pt least I can answer for, that he 
went bravely opd nobly to sCfcnfice himself iq e holy cause.” “Don't talk to me of 
your ‘holy capsc,’ and the Ijke— holy stp^l wherp |« it aU pow, J you ? The 
French are banished, that is true ; but the ‘'hply ' W of that, is gone to 

the dogs. The old taxes are provisionally retaine4| ap4 nPF provision^y 

added to them ; the confounded English ue let back iwain with niprchandise, 

and no one cares if the holy Germans all become imv Byerything was 

dull at the last fair ; the ministers eat and drink, ampse. wemsplves, understand 
iiotliingof trade, let the manufacturers becQipp ):)spkrupt8, air^ then, mfoans and 
sighs can do them little good : things are worse num they weep in the oio^times, and 
if iin honest soul, who perhaps really imdcrstands the matter, should open his mouth 
and whistle a tunc in a key different from his Excellency (with a star over and 
indifference under his button-hole) — Quick! away with the poor soul into a 
dungeon; set down, examined, punished — a demagogue, au agitator, and thq like. I 
tell you, hold your tongue, girl, you cannot understand such mpttmp ; 
farther over your teapot than into the cups, and then you will Im sure hot to qpill 
the tea over the sides.” Waidrick remarked during this t^vetsaffoiL that old 
Bantes was tlic same vivacious, irascible man be bad ever knopm hijm, but-ji^ with 
whom, notwithstanding his oddities, no one could for a moment bo angry. „ • , 

'I^he commandant now stepped in as arbitrator, and was discreet eaoiig4t,,'|lrat, jfo 
iigrcc entirely with the father as to the “hW canse,’^ whitfo raised htm..a goi^ deal 
in the old man’s estimationtj however, as ^ud ji^ Wish exactly to eenfiohm hunself, 
he also attempted to jusrify^s medit^i^'touebink Cfoorge’s having so dUntere^edly 
sacrificed himself in the so-called “ Iml^ cense. See now,” Cf^ad the. <dd man,' 
“ you are more sly than Master Paris wiffi the ditee maidens of Tpoft you settle 

-it . ..... .u- 1_ i- . V-I J- 1 Jii .X Xik ..... tU;;.X 
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good may it do yon.* ** “ No, Uorr Bantes, your George, if hemrted, enn^ piobidi^ qs 
thousands of German youths did, and as I for one certmnfy did. X also acfl ype aied 
the expedition for the deliverance of my oountry, and haft sU beldud; oe^ tNhSrjtotP) 
as you know, destroyed ; the people were forced then to rise end hsMpthmPDSob^' iox 
he army was no longer there to do k for them. It wes no time to stsetd dekj^E to 
;onsidering, but s^e hard, set meney aud blood upon it, sind m>f« tie 
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the Xhie we here done, «|id «ra«t aow awMt,liith patience the 

^ ahleat nunister cannot work by magic, .and reetore Paradiee&at with ^ 
sbwm of a coiyur<»*a wand. I fiff one do net reipent the step I have taken,” *' With 
ali respect,” said the old man v?ith a low bow, ” with all Tespeot for your exceptions 
— the exceptions in this world are. gmierally better than tho nileil’*ndmt, |«st cw earnest, 

> it is plain to me tlut wo citizens, peasants, and manafacturers most give op money 

for twenty years to support an army durmg the peace, and clp^^ some hondtea 
t^ioosand protectors pt tlte throne in velvet and gold ; and then, in the one-endr 
tWentieth year, when the protectors and the throne are all cut up together, ww moat 
stand and pat our own shoulders to tho wheel.” In such conversation ^uiy 
became almost intimates daring this tl^eir first meal. Hehr Bantes himself gavoTtl,. * 
tone to it, as he pmed hinwelf on what he called being free-spoken, 
commandant, who was at first n^er amuserl with his incognito, began now to wish 
it were well ended. / * 





THE niaCOVBEV. 

KD it had ended before he was at alt aware of it. Madam 
Bantes, a quiet but very observant woman, who spoke 
little and toought much, hod, as soon as she heard 
I Waldrick’s voice at dinner, recalled his bOTish features, 
compared them with those of the man bemre her, and 
‘ thought they were the same ; his visible confusion when 
the conversation torned upon the scapegrace George 
only served to confirm her suspicions. But she neither 
mentioned her discovery to him nor to any of the others. 

’' This was ever her way ; few women ever had so little of 
thatfemininc propensity of carrying their thoughts on their 
tongues. She ‘allowed every one to do and say as they 
pleased ; she listened, compared, and drew ncr own 
conclusions, consequently she knew more than anybody 
else in the house ; silently conducted all the affairs and 
concerns; and even her vivacious and passionate old 
husband, who would have been tho lost in the house 
willingly to obey her, was precisely the one who, without ^peering it, ob^cd 
her most. Waldrick’s not discovering himself loobed suspicious; she determined 
to find out his reasons ' without odcuig. Waldrick bad in fact no reason, and 
otdy soy ght an opportunity of surprising tfip family with Ip name. When he 
was to tea in the evening, he found Frederica alone in tho room ; ri>e had 

Just retomed ' from paying a visit, and had thrown off her shawl Waldnok 
Appr oa c h e d her : — Young lady,” said ho« " 1 must return you thanks for yopr 
de^ce eif my fidend WaWiick.” » ^ . 

“ Do you than know him* commandw ?” 

Yea, and you were often in 1^ fhough certainly not so often as yon 

ou§^ to hirve been.” 

He war btongbt up in out house ; he ftt however, somewhat ungratoral ; once 
awi^ frrwa ns, he hm imw rttumed to pay ns a visit; how does ho get on-ris he 
nanm liked Ho mm can aay anythu^ against him,^ You have more teaaon to. 
eimrahtm of him than any one ahie,^ >' • , 

"^nmuhemast be agoodmant,forIhave neoauaoof opm^intagainsthitii.” 

* I^ Be certatnlj moke el a ntm of mmtsy wldtfo he had netot;^% hss outfit wh^ 
l^vStthad to jona & toigr, and whhfo hmgtuBpi^ 
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''It was a not a lotmJ* ''And ia he on that account the lees your 
debtor^ Thusnelde?” At this name Frederica looked ^edly at him; tibe trudi 
suddenly flashed upon her, and she blushed as she recognised him. It is not 
possible !” cried she, in joyful surprise. " Well, dear Frederica, if I may presume 
to call you so, the debtor and culprit stands before you— -forgive lum ; he known 

earlier what he now knows, he would ere this have visited Herbesheim a thousand 
times.’' He took her hand and kissed it At this moment her mother came in 
" Mamma, do you know the commandant’s name?” Madam Bantes’ pale countesnia^Ce 
was for an instant tinged with red as she answered with a gentle smile—" George 
.yJjSTaldrick.” " How, dear mamma! yoxx knew it and nevlr told,” said ]^cderica, who 
had not yet recovered from her surprise, and who was comparing the tall manly 
soldier before her, with the shy schoolboy of former^times. " Yes, truly,” said she, 
" it is he ; where did I put my eyes? there is the very scratch on his left eye which he 
got the day he fell from the highest tree in the gardeVj, which he climbed to get a 
a pear for me — do you remember?” "Do I notVemember overytliing,” said 
Waldrick, and kissed his worthy fostermother’s hand, as he entreated her pardon 
for never having returned to visit Herbesheim, since he became of age ; he affirmed 
that it was not ingratitude, as he had often thought of them all with respect and 
affection ; still less forgetfulness or indifference ; but he could not explain to himself 
his reluctance to return to it. " Something the same kind of reason,” answered the 
mother, " that may be supposed to keep blessed sxiirits from yearning after the cartlily 
abode of their miscrablo humanity. You were an orphnn in Herbesheim ; a 
ranger without father or mother — /Aaf, wv could ncvri mak(‘ you forgot; as n hoy 
you wero dependenl and often in fanlt; no hapj>y n‘c*o]]e< of childhood u t r** 
a oeiated with the jdace wliicli had been to you more a school than a home ; and 
when you were free ajid grown to mans estate you telt a^^ if yon would he hapjiier 
in any place than you could be iviih us,” Y^aldrick’s eyes lillcd w'ith tears as he 
looked at her " x ou are the same tender, jiions, wise mother that you ever were ; 
you arc right ; and yet I have more feelings of home associated with Herbesheim 
than I myself w’as aware of, and I confess that my foi’tncr and present condition may 
contribute a good deal towards it. Would that T had returned sooner ; give me Once 
more the jilacc of an adopted son in your lieait.” She could not answer him, for 
Herr Bantes suddenly entered the room, and went at once to the tea-table : when 
Frederica explained to him who their guest was he stop^ied short, instantly stretched 
out his hand, and said, " Welcome, Mr. AValdrick; when we parted you were a little 
follow, and have quite outgrowm niy memory. Mr, Waldrick (for 1 must not now 
call you George), 4U*e you a noble ? ” " No, Sir.” " Then that ribbon in your 
button-hole means norfiing ? ” " It means that I and my company took a fortress 
I'rom the enemy, and defended it in three— four attacks.” " How many men were 
lost?” “Twelve killed, seventeen wounded.” " Nine-and-twenty human beings 
for half a quarter of a yard of ribboif ! confoundedly dear goods your prince buys ; 
he might have them in any shop for a few pence. Let us sit down and drink our 
tea; Frederica, fill it out. Gained much booty? How are your finances?*^ 
Waldrick shrugged his shoulders and smiled. — We did not fight for the booty, but for 
our country, that we might save it from Ithe French.” "Very fee! I like suA 
sentiments, and it is quite right that those wib hold them should remain with emj^y 
purses ; but is your father’s jiroperty laid^^u in good security?” Wddrickbln^eUi 
and said, laughing, ** I am quile sure never lose it again.” 
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ARHLY was it known in the town who the coinmttid^t 
wasy when all his old acquaintances ilodked to aao him* 
He was immediately invited to aU the best lenses, and 
became a universal favourite. InteUectoalj wit^j bravo^ 
a delightful storyteller^ di'ew weU> played the flute and 
pi^ioforte well, danced to admiradott ; and all the 
matrons and young ladies agreed that he was a very 
hondst^me^ clevei% but most dangerous yoimg man ; 
nor could the« belles decide whether his modest 
behaviour incrciised or diminish<*d the danger. Mean- 
while neither the handsamo nor the ugly girls were 
very anxious either to make a conquest or to let 
themselves* be conquered; on the contrary, all defended 
their hearts with unusual care. :\ny person who has not 
dwelt at Herbesheim, or who is unacquainted with its 
chroaicles, will not be likely to know the cause of this fact, 
and those who now learn it v^ill hardly believe it ; and yet, however improbable 
it may appear it is inulciiiable. This year happened to be the hundredth 
anniversary ol the Dead mHo seemed to bo llie ri»p<‘*‘.ia1 e\il genius 

»»<■ all the bctrolln il girU in the place; no one eonid tell preeweK what relali(m 
lu‘ might stand in to tlii'? guol ; but it was sai«l to be an apparition thai 
returned e^<ny huinlrcd ycMrs to 1 hubehlu im : look up il" abode llieu' 
ii'om the first to the last day oi’ Afixenl; did not, in truth, scare claldreii, but 
straightway paid its court to every promised bride, and ended by twisting her 
neck round: she >vas found in the morning dead in her bed, with her face turned to 
her back. But what distinguished this apparition from all others bi, that he does 
not appear during the usual hours selected by spirits — at night between eleven and 
twelve ; but, as it is said, he goes about in broad noonday like a human beingi dressed 
in the fashion of the day like tliosc around him, and introduces himself into every 
society. This guest is well provided with money, and what is most perplexing is, 
that, when he cannot find the affianced bride of Jinotlxcr; he himself plays the part of 
a suitor, lays siege to the hearts of tlie young maidens, and for the sole purpose of 
turning their heads first witli love s fancies and then turning them round on their 
necks* No one could tell uhcnce this tradition had originated. In Uic church 
register niight be read tht? naines of three virgins who had died suddenly in the year 
1720, and, as a note upon the above, tlicre was written in the margin, "with the fact* 
twisted to the back ot the neck, as it happened a hundred years ago — may Ciod be 
gracious to their souls,” But, though this note in the margin of the register might 
not be any prpof of the fact to any reasonable man, still it certainly proved tliat the 
tradition ws« Wre than a hundred years old, and that probably something similar had 
occurred two hundred years before, as the pasj^e in the register seemed to intimate ; 
unfoftiinstely the.o^^ parish registers were* foitbcoming, having been lost in a 
fire. However that may be, the tradition wijj^ Jaiown to qjrcry one. Every one 
affirmed that it was a ridiculous ghost story, a nti^^ry tale, and yet almost every one 
looked fi>rwai‘d with anxious curiosity to the approaching Advent, to sec how' things 
would goon; for the most enlightened among them seemed to tlunk, with Hwnlet^ 
theio are more things in heaven and earth man are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 
The oh! clergyman hrmself (to whom the whole toM,^ came flocking in order to see 
with their earn eyes the marvellous talc in the parish register) seemed somewlmt 
undecided in his answers, though on all other Buhjects he was a sensible, judicious 
man. He rmlied with—" It would be strange/* or—" But I don’t it,” or — 

fbmd that I should have anything of the Iqjjtd to enter into the register.” 
99^ gentlemen were the most incredolons; end. took every ^portunity of 
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Iftugliing at the whole affair ; the young maidens also 8|qpeared cofuragieoiis, hat on^ 
appeared so, for secretly each thought — ^“ You young men may laugh; for, after all, it 
in no way concerns your heads, but (horrid thought) ours only.** None oould better 
observe the effects of this tradition, credulity, or superstition Uian the old clergyman, 
for wherever a match was going on all was hurry and bustie to have the wedding 
over before the first Sunday in Advent; and when that could not be effected the 
whole was broken off, though a broken heart muht be the consequence. And tids 
explains what the ladies of Herbesheim meant oy the word dangerous, whtm they 
ibund the commandant more captivating than they just then widied hhn to be.* They 
were literally in terror for their heads, and at the thoughts of a visit from the Pead 
(iuest They must therefore be forgiven for having made a secret and somewhat 
unnatural vow not to love any one before or du^ng the AdTeat, and, even should 
an angel descend from heaven, not to show him more fovour than they wtiuld tO‘ 
any oUier. *, 


OOMIUmC HAPPINkSS. 

oo not exactly know if the pretty Frederica had taken vows 
similar to those of the other Advent nuns of Herbesheim ; 
^ but certain it is that she did not show greater favour to 
Waldrick than to others: she was gracious to all. 

The commandant jKissed his summer as in a perfect 
paradise ; he was again treated as a son by the whole family, 
and was so completely restored to his old position in it, with 
tho exception of being much more comfortable, that he 
again, as formerly, called the old people fothmr and mother ; 
that Herr Qantes from time to time read him a good lecture, 
and Madam Bantes took the care of his clothes and liumi, 
giving him out what he wanted as if he were still a boy, 
-oven kept his pocket-moneys and, tiu^h he ut first 
strenuously opposed it, insisted npon furniurag his purse 
with change every month for his menus plmtire^ Waldrick 
was commander in the house as well as in the town, 
put in a w'ord npon all occasions, and helped to decide whm there wore dif- 
fcrencos of opinion ; and even between Frederica and him the tmte of their 
childhood was completely rmiewed, as though they had always b<m with one. 
another, and had forgotten thalf they had both grown up ; as formerly, they Uved 
happily together, but as formerly had many a little quarrd:^ 4hmt they ^ded 
imperceptibly from the politeness of acquaintances to the lamiUati^ of a brother and 
sister — sometimes tender, sometimes reproachful. 

The ladies of the village, youim and old, made the remarks usual on saeh qoeasKMia 
upon Waldrick’s position.; for me Mr* sex of Herfaeshettn had a ||i!igtid|f»..whidk 
they held in commotf^with the la^jjirffif most eities, nsnmly> a 
eigbt-and-twonty and a handsonm^rl tff .twen^ can hardly Uvn fogefe^ fia four 
weeks undjsr the same roof witinmt at least feeling Bonsfthing of pnj^ptittum each 
timetheymeet. But under iietTBaaiftes*>'*<xff*ohttie question was tikmewjpahiftBi^. 
that they could pass whole daw tMS«i«r mr asunder udthout known^ fir tihinkai^ 
whore their hearts weye ^^lace^ IW vros so (tft^ing that the ladjpe thenwalms 
dedared that in this insUmce ^ exception, not tiie nue, hdd good;, wr not a look, 
attitude, tone of voice, or any other letter in Love's al{>habet . befreyed mote 

than a puce luothmly and tisteuly .idSkotfom Ptfeh .as uiu|^ ei^ bsf tt p w y ft -,|we dktUfam. 
The penetration of Madatelfoil^ wmiddhmw dhe^Nredthe twrliest ifidmltion of 
any .hesrt affouc, for women ImWawane peoelisn to thenwalvea foe snsl|^thinge. 
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ia mcB; but a^e (^weqf8i«4 laltlttSTfrt 

riHUj^HOdi the possibility of su^ « tj&ill aevaqr ^poe occonwa to !l^|^ 

BanMp ; ' |» Itod aeror bad aay idea of urbot u called lom;. 

aa li^ bavo dreamt of )us dangbter going laM as tbirt she oould ^ in vi^ 9 
yoong man fax hie ova aabe ; bo knew that hie ova vife had cemaented toi bedoiao 
ms bride before she had ever, seen him ; and he had promhed his foUier to' gjrPs her 
his , hand as soon as he heard that Ms intended was a good girl, the danghtor % 
veliiestahjinhod house, bringing with her thi^ fhontand dollars, and expectiiig to 
iidieiit 4tj^ more. This mode of proceeding in lore and matrimonial alBurs, of die 
etodUmtee of whidi his own eaqxdionce garo him the most nndeniablo ptodf (for he 
was the happiest of hasbands and fathers) appeared to him the nuwt rational. He 
might long ago have married his dau^tcr-~-,tbcre was no lack of suitors ; hut partto 
jlie could notMar to part wi^ the gin to wbonvhis heart clung more than he himself 
"was aware, and parujr impedimenta were thrown in the way on coming to money 
matters arith the suitors. • 

He asserted that the world existed onl]( throngh the eqnilibiiuiD of its constituent 
parts, otherwise it must have foUen to pieces ages ago ; ud for that reastm ho insisted 
upon an equal bidance of property, as an actual principle of tho marriage contract ; 
and hitherto Madam Bantes and Frederica were quite of his opiniop. Frederic 
was now, however, jnst twenty years of age ; the md man considered that his wife 
when he had married her was still younger, and he thought mme seriously about 
Ba ttling his daughter. Madam Bantos was of tho some opinion, and Frederica 
offers no opposition, for the number twenty has an insupportably great sound ; a 
young married woman of twenty — the impression left by this is easily understood — 
there is something tender in it ; but a young girl of twenty — onp pan hardly say this 
without the thought immediately passing throi:ilgh the nitnd — now long will sne be 
young ? 

Herr Bantes felt the foil force of this, and laid his plans accordingly. 



tBI* .(mesonu^y appioprtated to foe master oi 

dnmk ia bvfopenr; t*-- * 

firoto table he Ktodivi 


THE BlBTnilAY. 

N Herr Bantes* house it was the custom to celebrate many 
family toasts, at which, however, none but tlic family were 
present ; on their wedilmg-clay only strangers ^cre invit^ ; 
but the bookkeeper, the superintendent, and tho cashier, 
who enjoyed ^tbe honour of diniim at Herr Bpittpa* 
table, were counted as part of the Imily, and as suc^ fowr 
birthdays were formally kept* It is not to be woadtmM alL 
then, that tlie birthday of our first lieutenant was celebrated 
with great pomp. The rule was, that on such occasions not 
a soul in the house was to dare to thwart the person in 
honour of whom the .toast vas given,* nor to retnsc them 
’ " ' ■ them a present, be 

.er was always a 
aey dinetl off _ silver ; on ' 
these occasions silver candlertieks were used in foe 
mg, and the tovoured gnest sat in foe place of 



house; his health 



in its Md arid w^>h|fowh order on WaMrieVs birfods; 


party was already asaembled ; Herr 
gbQd*wild%Kiana handed hhu a billet 


^ e^we 

wrapped u rileer fspef; it weeii 
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Herr Bantes, drawn upon himself and payable at sight Ma dam Bantes foUowad, 
«nd presented him with a very handsome captmn’s nni&rm, with Ae «# eet^ 
compete. Frederica then approached with a silver waiter ; ^^osen fine 
cravatf. made with her own fair hands lay a letter sealed with the official seal of the 


5 



renmeut, and tiddr^ssed to Captain George Waldrick.’* The first lieutenant started 
as he opened it and saw a captain’s oommissioh for himself; he had long Waited for 
promotion^ but had no liopes of olhsiniog it so soon, " Good, Mr, Capt^/’ said 
Frederica^ with hejf^'own , sweet ^ufile, “ promise me not to he ong^ and 1 will confess 
that the letter came eight days ago, while you were away, and I hid it in ordc^ to 
keep it for this occasion. 1 have been ah'oauy sufficiently pumijmed, tbrohgh a Whole 
week's aiudety, left you should hear of the appointment SticM some other q ua tiy r . 
and then misa the letter." jValdrick w’as not in a humour to find ffinlt, raoldne 
in his astonishment find words to thank the others for the good wfiih^ pre^ts 

which they offered him. * . 

“ The grand point is,” said Herr Bantes joyfidly, “that flie new o^ptun and his 
company remain with us ; I have been living in a Kind of dread for the |last emht 
daya thid George most he Here ! Mr. Bookkeeper, march to the cdlard-matcE, 1 
siy, toKo. 9, to the old nectar; on the spot a doseii bottles to the offi^n of ae 
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c«B|Wigi.jr, MKgMOit wnd corporal a bottle aad a lialf»ennrn, and ludr*a*croTna 

to eadt w the pirhrt^. JLet them all driok to their eaptain’e healdi {at oneey and 
a trace to all cempUinenta for this daj ; to-morrow they may indulge in then to their 
hearta* cantent,** It waa erideat to all uroaont how dear to Herr Bantea wai hb 
former ward ; in the joy of hia heart ne indulged in all sorts of odd cOneettB. 
Waldrick, who had never seen him in such, spirits before, was deeply ailb^d. 
" Now, my fine captain,” said the joyous old man, “ 1 thouf^t that 1 gave you 
would pay amne of your tinvclliog expen8es-<-it was for th^ I meant it ; 1 am vexed 
about It now, fer you do not want it, and I might have given you aomethiug bettor 
worth having. But recollect the tule of the house : vou may make any request and 
1 fUust grant it, so out with it without ceremony ; ask what you will and I a'ill give 
it, even should it be my now white trig, or tho like.” Tears s^d in ^ captain’s 
eyes " I have nothing more to ask.” l^t, nonsense ! tiiink again ; such an 
opportunity may not return perhapa for a whole year,” said the old man. '* Then, 
father, let me give you a hearty and grateful embrace.” 

“ That, my dear fellow, is easily grimtcd.” Both sprung from their seats and 
threw their arms round each othei’s neck, and when they separated it was with 
hearts strongly moved. There was a deep silence : theii emotion had communicated 
itself to Frederica, her mother, and all picscnt. 

Herr Bantes, however, first recovered himself, composed his countonanee, oiid broke 
the silence: ” Enough of this folly; come, let us talk ratioually;” then, touchiiw 
Waldrick’s glass, he said: “ Where there is a man there is sure to be a wonull ; and, 
( onsoquently, where there is a enptaiu tho captain’s lady must not be wanting ; so, 
long may she )i\o, blossom, ftourish, and tho like." W’aldrick (ould not help 
laugtiing. “ May she bo pious, affectionate, and domestic,” said Mtuhiui fiantini, as 
she raised her glass. 

“ Like you, mamma,’’ answered the captain. 

** And the most amiable in the world,’* said FredeiUa. 

“ Like you,*’ said he, bowing his thanks. 

Vredeiica shook her head and threatened with her finger, half tcolding, half 
jesting: — ‘^We must bear to-day from the bii)hday prince what at another time 
should cost him dear.” 

The bookkeeper, cashier, overseer, and clerk made tlicir innocent remarks on this 
strange dinner scene : first the bold offm which the master bad made to the captam, 
that Tie would grant him whatoicr ho should ask--an offer Waldriok had so little 
understood ; then the health drunk in honour of his futnie wife. Truly the 
favourite of fortune must bo blind, not to see what Papa Bantea placed so |^nly 
before him. ” I do believe, though,” whispered the overseer to the cashier, ** that it u 
a settled thing-— what think you ? it will will be a match.” The cashier whunwred 
again, “ I shudder, 1 am thmkmg of the Dead Guest ; 1 cannot heb it.** Altd now 
the birthday ceicmony began : w moved round the tabic, ana Waldrick reekived 
from eadi an emhiaee and a kiss. He approached Fr^rica; with klnmea* and 
unconcern they drew near and exchanged the kiss ; but instantly they looked at one 
another strangely, appeared like persons who had unexpectedly met an old friend— 
both were silent, looked earnestly at one another, and, bending,fWarda, repeated tho 
kiaa as though dm first had failed. 1 know npt whether anybody observed it, but I 
^ know diat the good mother dropped her eyes modestly on the btilliattt ring upon 
hm finger, and Waldrick let liimseif bc^ kissed by the cas'hier, bookkeeper, sc., 
without fiseluig, knowing, or caring who kissed or who did not kiu him— in fact, he 
wpraredUke onewho 1 m lost lus breath, as if his bremt were ^ narrow to emtain 
"B; am dJfa ederiea hotsdf Went towitfds the window, as if something had omioyedher. 
All dln^assed May, chemfrilaess vain reigned ever all; two eoniam stood at 
the door-^ ready, and they set oit to enjoy diettselyes and toke them eiAee in 
theoqipotry. 
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ANOTHlilt BIBTBDAY. 

UE following day erory thing had returned to ito tntual 
course. The newly-made captain had iniudt Imnness to 
arrange ; he had recfired permisewn to viait has general ; 
he had accounts to settle widr hu predecessbr : idl this 
required an absence of some weeks. He left the'hottto 
of Herr Bantos^ as he ‘would have left his own father’s 
house ; they took leave of him, as they would of a son, 
with ftiendly admomtions, good advice, and good wishes, 
as of one cf whose return they felt secure, without sorrow 
or sadness at such parting. Waldiick and Eredetica 
parted as they usually did when she went to a party 
or he to parade; she only reminded him to be sure 
to bo back for her birth-day, the lOtli of November. 

1 had the pleasure On this occasion of having my friend 
on a \ isit with me for some days : he rejoiced at ins jnro- 
motion, but doubted that he coxdd, from what his general 
said, emmt upon remaining long at Herbesheim. He mentioned this casually on Ids 
return m Herr Bantcb’ house ; they w ere sorry to lose him again, but, added the old 
man, wo mustnot let our hair grow grey about it; sooner or later we bhall all change 
our quarters. Here w-c aic, <dl placed on this Uttle ball of caith, whether in this town 
or that, always near enough, and often mucdi too near ; for instance, those confounded 
Englishmen have jdaced themselves light on tlio ttm of my manufactory.” As a 
matter of course, rrcdeiica’s birthday was celebrated with all the usual ceicmony 
and solemnity. Waldrick had brought with him from the capital a new haip — a 
beaut^ul instrument, and some choice music ; And when his turn came he presented 
them to her; a broad rose-coloured ribbon was tied round the brilliant instiument. 

Father Bantes was in the highest good-h^our : he |^cd quickly up and down 
the dining-room in silent delight, rubDiug his hands and smiling to mmself, so that 
his wife, who foUowcd his movements with eyes of astonishment, could not help 
whUpering to toe ccmmandant : ** Papa has prepared some wonderful surprise for 
ue ; ” and truly toe good Hdy was not wrong. ’L%c gifts and good wishes being 
over, they sat down ; as Frederica raised her napkin from her plate she found there 
a necklaco of costly oriental pearb, a diamond ring, and a letter addressed to her- 
self; she was delighted and astonished, and with girb^ pleasure held up thex'Costly 
nedtlarc and toe brilliant ring. Herr Bantes looked at hoc with sparkling eyes, tod 
enjoyed the surprise he had given h» and all the otons ; the ring and pearl neck- 
lace were handed round on the ^late, that every one m%ht admiic toem, and in the 
meantime Frederica had bpenccl and read her letter; her countenance betrayed 
still greater astonishment than it had previoutdy shown <m fSxst seeing toe presents. 
Herr Bantes wa^ in an ecstasy. The moto«t studied wito anxious enriosity toe 
absorbed colmtentoco^lf her daughter. Frederica vTaa silent whilst toe poijt- 
dered over toe letter; at length toe bid it down.*'* Let .it |p> roundly,” cried toe 
delighted fatoer. O^pfused and silent, toe inuded too lettet td her motoer, 
who sat bMtidb her. ( 

” Why, Ff^,”Mid the old map, “ has the surprito ^en MtCf your breath? I 
think you must <ntk toat papi knows how to settle toingi^ 

” Who is Htor ioh asl^ FWcrica sai^. _ 

Who else but toe sdn of ^ fbfmer psertiier,p»diP, toe finbeoa Bsifiltn^HMbiere 
could you find a better match? old frllow’s butoiess has tbned outfit betoealtllh^ 
than my manufactory ; he is about to retire; his sop,yoitpgHton, eHteto hto h» 
fttoer's business, and you will be toe Hen of this Udodam ^ntas,. vtoedst 

* Hate, ia tieremo tWeM* a wda 
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t duhi movettent <xf dia heid ahawad her dUait diaapjpvOVIdi faiWled tile 
ittiMtf to ine eotttuendaat. liioeo&tentt vote •• foiUoiMit^ 

^Oiifciv^ fiut Jadvt «& aniEnown pcemts binuelf ; but, aUs t on)^ isi 

bos ^vricusQ boving fiarmddeiii hu ttaTelliog b this severe trailer, t fiwve 
te cell aqwli vnkiiewii, em I Oaunet present myself, instead (d tWe anMi at 
HeifbesliffliBjtiuiM b persop to aslc yOiurhaad, and bbl that wbch onr bthet8,'mtli all 
the hetPt&K w earn fibnoahip, have deeded nwn, and which is the ohieot 

^nyown tmaafrot bnghll||e. Adored young lad^ ! on the first change of wreatwr, 
tiu>U|^ stiB odicate, 1 shw hajten to IlerDmemi. 1 bless my &te, and I abdl 
make it the study of my life that you shall ever ^ve reason to bless our unl^ bt 
four hind only dare task, not your ^eart, for this I iMdl know must be fieely given | 
but let me hope at least thM t may one day deserve it. Ifyou knew how bmpf one 
line from your own hand would make me, ht>w much more It would tena to my 
recovery uiaii all the art of the phyaiciaa, you would not let me ask in vab. 
Permit me, with reqicct and affection, to suhscribe myaelf jbax betcotiied, 

oyrAwtt voj» Hahs.*’ 


The commandant looked earnestly and fixedly at this letter; he hid less the air Of 
one who reads than that of one who thinks, or rather dreatns ; hteibwhUe the eld 
lather would insist upon Frederic* laying aside her maiden coyness, and confesdng, 
openly and honestly, that she wras delmhted. But, papa, how can I be so ? .1 have 
never b my life seen this Herr von Hiihn.*‘ ^ 

“ You little goose, 1 understand all that as amattcr of course ; however, upon tlmt 
head I can give you full satisfiiction. He is a fine, slight, tall young man, with a 
handsome pale face ; he was once delicater~probably outgrew his strength, for he shot 
up miite suddenly.** 

“ \Vhen did you see him, then, papa?” 

*' The lost time I was b town-let me see, it may be ten, twelve yiari ago— the 
time I brought you back that fine doB; whaPs this you called her ? it was almost is 
big as your&; Bibette, Rosette, Iisettli,ot ebbetidiM that way — don’t you recollect ? 
Young Halm was thin hidfily iWbnty— a fidr fiuBe> if you could but see hbu” 

Papa, I would much rather see him, than receive a letter from him containing 
sddi a pri^Kwal.** 

It was a stupid thing that he could not cobe himself on your birthdhy^ b. we eld 


harhmg within me, 1 was longing to t€li it Irom too beginnmg, but I know you 
w(m<0^it would have all come out bug before, the birthday, and there Would nsve 
been an end of all be scuprise.** Madam Bantes answmed somewhat sermtuly, You 
have done well, paps, not .to hive consulted me, as a beber, b the affrir— mbg 
is done now — ^Heaven bless your weak !’* ^ ^ But, mamma, I say, what a match I do 
not pay down one penny more fitr hSs being a aoMd, but iny girl, won’t like it tiro 
worse for bebg called yow bdyship ; a rl^ banker too. AfW all, Wc infinufiie||^ 
torers, with onr lumbm, are nothing bib lumber ourselves; but a banker ih thr* 
mercanti jb world iC dways tomebody. lei <dd Hahn make a 0 ^ and beckon With 
hb finger towards Ybena,' tim whole eOutt is b commotion, asktt^ what Mr. Hahn 
withi^ i Let bm ibd towards Berlin, down they all bow^ be earth. Stt^ h 
man may thi’ ddvti and be Rngush. And, so I say, mamma, What 40 ybt 
think ofltf* 

" The miyhb, ifyohsi^, tb tbpeStetone,’^ Mab^ Bahi«s,j^ 

"flneatly vtt her sO^]dbb. Pretti^ bol^ sorrowwly bwmw bwinr— 


ybsr 


; <aiytab,js^jg>tt ^ever hav 

' awdlb^ltkiJl <mne a^ at be |if^, Ifid beh 'It- , ^ ^ 

Mm aj^thoogh it were pmsoned. He c o m men o^ eating, and passed the bife ci. 
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Papa Buitesivas annoyed that Frederica was not gayer; he laid it all upon the 
sodden surprise, which had deprived her of the power of ocprcssing herself ; mean- 
while he went on making jokes, as old men are wont to do on such occasions, but 
no one seemed to respond to them; the bookkeeper, cashier, and inspector alone 
laughed a friendly appilanse. At length he said, with some vexation, to Frcdrica — 
“ Come, my girl, tell me honestly and fairly, Mve I hit it, or have I not? Have 1 
done a wise or a stupid thing? Come, tell your papa., 1 fancy, my little bird, you will 
pipe differently when young Hahn comes.” * 

It may be so, papa,” answered Frederica, ” uor do I Ih the least doabt your kind 
and excellent intentions ; let this assurance contcntr.you.” 

“ N ow, thaPs all right, FretL and that is thinking like a rational girl ; yoyr n^amma 
has confessed to me, she just tmou^t so herself; — so, fill the glasses. Long Hve 
bride and the bridegroom too!” The father touched his daughter’s gloss, the others 
followed, and good-humour seemed re-cstablishcd amongst them. "It is a stupid 
business that young Hahn should have failed us to-day, ofall days,” continued Herr 
Bantes; "a fine handsome man, 1 tell you — agi'ccable, sociable, a better scholar than 
his father ; I'll lay a wager you will not p;ivc him up once you have seen him ; 
you’ll come and fiul on your old father’s neck, and thank him.” 

" Perhaps so, papa, and, if it be so, most willingly shall I du it ; but, till I have 
seen him, I beg — and you know, dear papa, T havp a right to make a request on my 
birthday — and so I beg 1 may not hear aiiotlicr word of tliis unknown until I have 
seen liim.” Herr Bantes knit his brows and said, “ M’ith your permission, my fair 
daughter, that it is asilly ioqucst,but it must stand ; your mamma made no such request 
in her time.” 

"My dear,” said Madam Bantes to her husband, " no reproaches to Frederica — 
don't forget diat this is her birtlnlny, and no oik* must tliwart her.” “ Bight, 
mamma,” said the old man, “ he ’ll soon be here ; the new moon is near, and then we’ll 
luivc a change of w'cathcr.” And thereupon the conversation took another turn, at 
first with some constraint ; but, ere long, all seemed to go on with the usual freedom 
and good-humour. The captain alone remained, during all the jesting, somewhat 
reserved and cold ; !Madam Bantes appeared to Iwvc observed it, an^ contrary to 
her usual custom, filled his glass ol'tdh. Frederica lookcrl at him occasionally with a 
fixed and inquiring look, and when by chance their eyes met, it seemed .as though 
their souls were secretly questioning each other. In AV aldrick’s eyes lay something 
like a silent reproach; and .to Frederica’s mind it seemed as though this look con- 
veyed to her a satisfactory answer. 

The others amused themselves and chatted on, and the good papa seemed once 
more to have reached the full height of his mnry mood. It so' happened ttet after 
dinner, when idl passed round the taUe to give the birthday kiss to the fidr^ueen 
of the feast, that Waldrick and .Frederica met each other exactly before her father’s 
chair. " Stop, Fred., said he gaily, imagine now that our George is a certain somebody 
wWm, on peril of my life„l dare not name ; fancy it, I say, and then yogr kiss will be 
something diffbrent ^m an ordinary one — try it now, you little simpletoh.'* ^’aldrick 
j^and Frederica stood stall ; he took her hand, and, loo^g earnest^ and idmost sorrow- 
fuUy at one another,, they bent forward towards each other. 'With a comical move- 
ment the old man sp^g to their side, to see the kiss given'; both drew back and 
clasped their hands more tightly ; .Waldti<^ grew pale, and Frederka’a eyes filled 
trim tears ; they touched their Ups tog^eri both seemed as thoi^ tb^y would then 
have puted $ yet once again theur lips were bssti^ pressed togemer, and Fredetusa, 
sobbii^ loudly, rushed out of the room. 'Waldtkm tottered towards dm window, and 
with an absent sir began drawing <m the doal^ .glass with hk finger. ^ .. r 

The old man turned .his h$ad &it right, men left; then stoo^Bke one who 
was turned, to stone : " ‘What, in dm name of wmalsr, does it mean l|^what sib the 
girl? what has ha{>pmmd to her?” . v 

Madam Bantes was rilent| mid inokea at her diammidrii^; dm lomw wbat 
aBed Frederica, and sakl to herhndMadj "Fapss dn^^dhe tmiltie tffher inlet her 

cry tt out” 
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Bat— but,” cried the old man, and hastily ran to Frederica; " urhat is it, child, 
why do you cry?” She cried, and answe^,* she did net herself know why. 
“ Folly and nonsense — something must have happened to you. Has any one vexed 
you? Has mammal’ “No.” “Or the captam said anytlnn^to you?” “No.” 
“ Then I am sure I aid not — what, swok though, was it I ? Is it for the jest you are 
crying?” Madam Bantes' took his hand, and drew him gently back from 
Frederica : — “ Papa, you have broken your promise, and vexed her ; you have 
forgotten her request and again”— 

“ Heminded her of somebody — you are right, and I ought not to have done it ; 
make friends, Fred., and it shall not happen again ; but who ever was so hard upon 
their own papa?” Frederica became composed ; Madam Bantes led her to die harp; 
Waldrick must accompany ; the flhtc was brought ; they tried over the now music. 
Frederica played the harp with WaldricVs accompaniment admirably, and they 
passed a very pleasant and sociable evening. 

« 

(To be continued.) 


THE GT,OAMINCJ TRYSr. 

BY i'KASCIS llENNOCH. 

ovk’s chosen vale ! how calm, how still! 
Nought heard hut tiiikliugs of tlic rill, 

Faint voices front the distant hill,* 

Kluiv clanking'^ of the stopping mill. 

• 

Tlirough llainr-riven purple clouds s*creuc 
The sun rollM down in golden sheen, 

Dappling the hills with burnishM ^reen : 

Oh, heart ! it is a glorious scene. 

Thoufirh darkness shrpnds earth’s humming l>all, 
Tiiougii friends prpvc false ami pietisurcs 
Pierce throu^j^b tlie ghxim’s inveiling wall. 

And light eternal circles all. 

• 

Tlieu rouse thee, heavjis heavy hearj: ! 

Tliough sighing sore and sad tliou art ; 

The dce{>CHt sorrow hath a part 
Of pleasure : courage, courage, heart ! 

Still faint and fainter glows the west. 

Earth’s children slnmher oif her hrewt ; 

One lonely birci^ijipeR near her neiM:, 

Calling her wandenng mate to rest. 

Now all is still — no echo stirr’d 
By voice of watcf , ti«e..or bird. 

Yet comes be not spund is beard } 

Joy ! joy t it is my bospn^’s lord* 
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MASTER AND SERVANT. 






^KRVANTS are the masters* fellow-creatures, and, as fellow- 
creatures, are their equals. Oh ! of course ; but that class 
of persons must be kept at a proper distance,” or they 
will take an advantage, and become too familiar. Besides, 
servants are " so bad.” <Such is the judgment of the ex- 
perienced ; and, accordingly, all servants arc treated as a 
separate caste. The master artisan orders his men about 
with a conscious superiority,; the manufacturer thinks it a 
judicious, but great^ condescension to confer with his 
hands ” on terms of kindness ; but, of all the class, the 
menial is most servile and debased. Were two separate 
races of animals endowed with a common power of speech, 
; they would be not niore» separated in intercourse than 
the two fellow-creatures who stand to each other in the 
relation of master and domestic servant. 


What, then, is the real nature of the tie between them ! What confers their 
mutual rights ? A contract, and nothing else. The servant enters into a contract 
to perform certain duties ; the master, to provide food, lodging, and wagps. That is 
the contract ; and anything not set down in it is a gratuity, from whichever side 
it may come. 

You may, however, add conditions to the main purposes of a contract; and several 
are appenaed to that between master and servant. To take the case of the female 
servant, the most typical species of the servile class : there are appended to her 
contract two kinds of conditions— express and implied. The express conditions 
commonly are, that she shall be sober, honest, industrious, good4cmpered, and 
cleanly ; very likely, also, that she have no followers.” The implied conditions 
arc, that she shall sdways remain, except when elsewhere on duty, in an allotted 
room — ^the servants’-hall, the kitchen, or the nursery — and that «he shall “ know her 
place” — a very comprehensive condition, which means that she shall be “respectful,” 
wear a certain costume, never make a noise, singing esj^cially — in short, that she 
shall never ostensibly do anything that her master or mistress may do. Thus we 
liave a fellow-creaturc, living with us in the same house, with rights equal to our 
own, equal passions, equal qualities, but condemned to a distinct and degraded state 
of life. You possess, no doubt, a legal right to put what conditions you please into 
ilie bond, provided they are not contra bonoH mores; and boni mores very 
equivocal things indeed, taking in witli a wide latitude what is most vicious, and 
excluding muen of good Uiat is vouchsafed by the bounty of natm*e. But how is it 
that you are able to exact such conditions ? Because the class is helpless— ignorant, 
beaten down by “ the competitive system,” and^ condemned bv the tyrani^ of an 
arbitrary social arrangement. Your power consists in their helplessness. l)oes it, 
then, redound to your own honour and dignity to use it for the enforcement of a 
one-sided bond ? It is, indeed, cant and nonsense to call om servants “ slaves for 
they are subject to no individual will, except with their own consent: but it 
does not foUow that their estate is not very bad, and very discreditable to the 
class. • « 

You require that your servant be sober. Are vou so, too? Wfaatjbnsiness is 
that of hers ? you say. Whj, it is the business of her who obeys your own^law to 
ask if you yourself observe it; for otherwise it is tyranny. ^Besides, you have gone 
beyond the* essentials of the contract, which consist in certain speafio dutiess the 
jierfonnance of which is substantial satisfaction* The house, however, ought .p be 
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decent Mid comfortable, and, therefore, the sernnts shoidd be sober. Very true ; 
but it is by occupancy her home as well as yours, and she is quite as much interested 
in its comfort. Nevertheless she is not the mistress. Of course not ; that is the 
difference. It is not because they are virtuous in the kitchen that there shall be no 
more cakes and ale in the parlour ; but it is because you are virtuous in your 
resolves about the kitchen that Acre shall be no more cakes and ale there. Tou will 
be sober if it please you ; but the sobriety which you will enforce as your right is 
thait of your fellow-ledger ; if it please you to exceed, she must put up with your 
excess; but if she exceed? ^ 

She must be honest. Have you done your best to place her in circumstsittoes 
ftvouring honesty { Docs she seg no perpetual and harsh, and therefore unjust, 
inequality of enjoyments ?— ^perpetual temptation and no gratification for her?—** 
denial made worse by exasperating abruptness and contemptuous slight, as if her 
race were different ? Are not the hard-earned wages pared uown to mere sum 
named in the bond ! Do the flaintics of diet alwap travel to the iBtehen in an 
equal share ? What master can say yes ? and, if not, how can we wemder that a 
race so contemned shall not retort our disparaging mien, and say practically that one 
so despised cannot be further degraded by pilfering a stray shilling, on unguarded 
taste of sweet, or a six) ^he wine for once unlocked: Wc extort the bare 
condition without the circumstances to induce honesty. All worship, then, for those 
generous nc'itures who still arc honest for the sake of goodness itsmf ; and arc 
not so few as wc deserve they should be. 

She must be industrious. Have you, then, made such conditions in your household 
that by diligence she can earn leisure ? Docs her assiduity uniformly gain your 
approval ; or do you not sometimes reprove her, when things go wrong, for your 
mistake ? 

She must be good-tempered. Are you never angry, bitter, provoking ? do you 
never try her patience by hurrying her and then keeping her waiting upon your 
slowness ? do you make your children orderly ? are you a pattern of temper f If 
not, with what &ce can you talk of the infirmity to your fellow*creature. Oh ! she 
is only a servant, and it is her place to be gbod-tempered. 

She must be cleanly. It is true that her dhudgcry is not of a kind, in the best of 
cases, to facilitate cleanliness ; true, that she has little time for depurations. 
Nevertheless, it is stipulated. There are various power|ul inducements to cleanliness : 
the display of personal attractions in their best guise; the cultivation of beauty in 
any shape, whether physical or moral; the remiement of taste. Of course you 
foster such sentiments m your servant, who must be cleanly ? Not at all. Her 
hair, however its silk may be radiant with cleanliness and the purple light of youth, 
you doom to a cap ; her shoulders, though as brilliant, madam, as your own, must 
not — fTohpudor ! — ^be seen — though; by-the-by, %ou think very little of your own 
pudor sometimes, and the less the more refined your glass ; and t&ough she bo a 
Venus ittired by the fairest of the graces — ^thc exacted cleanliness, she must, after all, 
be seen by none but you. You hire her to drudge, which makes her unclean ; you 
exclude her from the most powerful motives to contend with die stains of her 
occupation ; and, in spite of making her dirty and withholding the inducements to be 
clean, you enforce it as a condition of the bond. And tha^ you call doing your 
duty by your fellow-creature I • 

Wo ** tollowers are allowed. No followers ! what are they ? They are relatives, 
friends, lovers. They are that which, if you are not an ascetic or a mere liver on 
^hglgosser pleasores, nudeen life to you. Deprive you of your friends, relatives, and 
auillh lovers you have had, and what remains? ^Life jtself is gone. Yet you 
sweep away all her life with a word. Oh! you say, she may have a hoHdar. How 
often ? At Ibast once a month. lifb once a month ! And ten to one, if you see 
her kmhtstiss because mme of the pudding comes down from the parlcfur, or oecause 
slto Whom you stinulated with to be honest ke^ back a pane Ae — ten to one you 
sneer Ither for ^'tomkmg of imthing but her stomach.*’ Whji what vital part have 
you left to her but her stomach ?— and that you scruple not to mortify* 

H 2 
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}3ut we have not yet done with the conditions. She must stsfj always iit 
nursery or kitchen — except once (i month. You have adorned nursery ; you 
mako its little denizens models of peace and p[ood*humoip ; it is a delicious retreat ! 
Is it ? Or your kitchen^ perhaps, is a boudoir I Truly it is a pleasure to look upon 
it ; for fore there not the brilliant dish-covers and bright saucepan-lids to gaze on 
from Monday to Saturday, and also on Sundays ? 

And she must know ner place. She must be " respectful.” What is respect, 
except a sense of power or excellent (Qualities, whereof the respect ibr power is much 
the baser and more equivocal feeling t It is, however, the oxdy kind of respect that 
can be exacted ; for the other must be spontaneously ^rendered: we can only earn the 
better kind of respect by deserving it. And we can only deserve it when we render 
it freely for the same qualities on which wc rest bur own claim : such respect must 
be quite mutual, and the master ought to be as respectful to the servant as the 
servant to liim. Is he so ? On the contrary, is there any measure to the harsh 
language which the servant must expect to hear int tlie best-regulated families ? ” 
Do not some of the most excellent mistresses scold ? But the servant must not 
“answer — that is the last extremity of outrage. The vituperation — and vitupera- 
tion may not always need to be clothed in coarse language — must be all on one side, 
iincbfJlengcd : if memories differ, the servant’s, however just, must yield ; if fault 
be wrongfully imputed, to assert the right is itself u fault ; mistake is inex^cusable in 
the servant, but when the servant is its victim it is most venial, and not worth more 
than a self-indulgent smile on the lips that writhed with scorn at the mistake of the 
suWert. fellow-creature. 

For, in sooth, “ servants arc so bad,” You make your house a prison — a dull 
prison ; you institute caste 'within its walls ; you mortify sdl tlic generous feelings, 
and then you have the face to cry, ^‘servants are so bad.” 

How can you expect goodness ? You have harshly at/orced your part of the 
contract; beyond that all must be gratuitous — ^must be obtained by a process of 
solicitation or courting. But what favour have you courted ? Why, to do 90 would 
be “ to demean yourself!” Musi we, then, you exclaim, court our servants ? Is it 
conic to this ? Truly, tho world is turned upside down ! Now, saying that, 
answers anything. If we want from our servants something that we cannot buy with 
money, we must take the proper means to obtain it, whatever they arc. But let us 
have done with assuming thp badness of servants, or our right to thrust them down 
into a degraded position, and look beyond the contract and apart from it to see what, 
under present circumstances, it is at once in our power to do for the best. 

So long, indeed, as employment and service continue, there must be the contract ; 
and it is 'well that its main conditions should be distinctly understood — the 
pcrfomance of specific duties, and the “ consideration.” But with the performance 
of those set duties the sen^ant's part of the contract, as such, is satisfied. A certain 
negative propriety of conduct may also be expected, as due to society ; but then it 
.should be mutusd ; apd anyching beyond the contract and that negatiyo obligation is 
only to be expected from kindness, and only, in equity, to be earned by kindness. At 
present, for all their “ badness,” by fur the great balance of kindness is rendered by 
the servants: all the Utde personal oiliccs which they perform unCTudgpngly, all their 
courtesy of demciuiour, and all the real interest that mey may take in the fon^y,” 
are a constant draught 'j^pon their kindliness of disposition* It is not accounted due to 
their “ stntiQu” to be haughty to their masters. If their feelings are sbiu<^>nc8 coarser 
or less quick, it must be imputed to their defective education. No training can he 
worse than that whi<^ tci^hcs people to accept this constant conitosy w^hout return ; 
yet the kindnesses accorded by masters to servants are few and ba^eiu 
sional gift of a glass pf wine, a bhristmas-box, a new gown, even the judged 
ance in sickness, cannot be muchjcstcemed os opts of ^dnesa, when de hmi m 

with expressions of condesceheion that airogate “mratitq;|^,” hutnpnf * 

Would you, then, “ associate with derrautsf ” might hp dil&cuU^ nnd^ the 
prespt arrangements and condition of society* It Vnpt at <mrtai^ tihat servants 
wodld like it. We have heard that the domestk» who a eoadcafl^p^l^ 
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and experimentalizing Inaster complained that tVy did not feel ficee to indtdm jbmr 
appetites as they liked ; and the presence of one diflermitl]r Iwed might with 
be an unpleasant restraint upon their manners. Of course, if servants whmiJ&etfc 
trained, their mannms wonld be more assinulgted to ihbse of a higher ** 

sttdi restraints would not bo felt. On thetmthcr Iftintl, i}ntil that bo thau^t^fA 
company of persons differently bred might wcosion very unnleaimg m 

the hafa»toju|g^ twtes.of tim ma^daw. Thk» mow, of a mlmiw* 
than it roalit])'} ferw some c6tu^csflmv for dndnpldjl^iifcfo^ 

familiar intercourse between the family and the sernmts has, )^mo facto^ tjjm dinl^ 
tendenry to make the befaariohr of the servants ossimilatv to that of thoir masteni 


and mistresses ; and, if manners ar,o there freer than they are with vA, the sorvanta 
assuredly behave better — ^with more self-possession, more. well-bred courtesy, and 
more animated kindness. M<>anwhlle, the Extent to which the pn'sont rigid line xiS 
separation may he relaxed, consistently with due domestic discijthne and the comfort 
of all, must depend upon iho nature and circumstances of individuals. 

But in no event need kindness be absent or limited to int^t and *' good feelmg.’* 
Express it like a man, and don’t be nshamed of having a respect for your fellow* 
ci'cature: Let that rourtosy which consists in practical benevt^epco bo mutual : do 
not think alone of what Juud of hearing will do yau credit, as if your fellow-croature 
were so much of a nullity that you could have no feeling but <pte of sclf-refenence ; 
wish her w(ll, imdAthoVithat you do so. If her perferman^- of the contikct is 
marked by a courteous and considerate bearing, let yours be so too. In all tliut is 
beyond the contract, arcejit any little acts of bmdncss — and how feany they are!— 
wliich a wcU-bcliavcd domestic renders to the miembers of “the family” witli grati- 
tude — feel grateful and show that you do ; for you arc receiving mosc than you have 
any moral right to exact or to expect. If you are dissatisfied, let your dissatisfaimon 
he' staled in calm and courtt'ous terms — limited to the breach of eon tract,, whatever that 
mav bej let the act by which }'uu enforce it he a dissolution of the ctmtrae^ or tho 
enforement of its stipulated penalty — the month’s warning, or prompt discharge. 
But yom hired servant oAves you no allegiance ; she has no duty to you bt'yond what 
j ou haTC to her — tliat is, as parties to a rontrRf*t,aiid fui iher, us fellow-creatures j and 
you have no right to coll her to urcount for anything but what is down in the 
contract, or for what would be, improper in any person — for what it would be as 
wrong for you to do as for her. But the great sin, th^t against the mutual relation of 
fellow-creatures and the dignity of human nature as i^enttmated in Uic servant, 
is commonly all on the master's side. If }oti dcsfeo-Hllg^ly household, and the 
discipline which is essential to order, you may Lavo iCalMlBatter of regulation atul 
contract, without any subjection of one human. boimip to Im^her. If servants are 
faulty, it is to be remtonb^d that they are ill trained, imd a breach 
is more i^cnial on their than oh their 'luusUjgr’b. By a mora^jjjBH not 

difficul|/fer the bettor educated to. acquire,' it'is easy ty induel^^Mli^yimQ^sad 
natures to co-operate ttnVacds aby desirable ends; and it is a mc<m pride which 
makes us ashamed to ask and acknowledge thc^cheerful do-operation of our house- 
bold'companionS'-— our household friends, if we'^e han^anky fair play. 
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At the court of Alfred the Grent, King of England, was a young nobleman, the 
son and heir of one of hi^^|ilalthiest barons ; allied to that great man, and bearing his 
name, Alfred. Uis &l^r had been slain in batde, and had left him master oi 
immense revenues. 

This bgin&roon after the expulsion of the Danes, by the personal valour and great 
movet'«i|||^MnS|y^im, the government was somewhat weak ; and the king sou^t to 
strengthen hilraell in the marts of his subjects. 

This young man, honouring the king’s greatness, gave the whole of his riches into 
his hands, to farm for the use of the state, until it should be his pleasure to return 
'them when they should cease to be needed. And, as he was of a gentle and pamve 
disposition, he betook himself to a villa on the banks of the Thames, and diere lived, 
^entertaining his friends. Being, however, of a melancholy halrit for one so young, 
* and very thoughtful, inclination led hmx to travel for r^f. Having received a 
sufficient sum of the king, he departed ; they mutually emhracug and honouring 
each other. Ihc young man, in answer to his sage advice, tellii^ him only, 
“ Sir, I bear your name.” 

Having passed through many counuies, be came intb Tuscany. Hie son was aetting, 
and he went over the bridge into the city ; the bells were ringing, an4»*ltA sound of 
music was distinctly heard in ftie meadows and vintages. The dom of the houses 
were open, and aU the place seemed as one fondly. His melanchdly left oha, and 
bis heart warmed witluu him. He no longer pondered, nor lowed do^, but 
^ghted gaily from his horse, and riiook the dust from the foathers in & hat, 
inquiring the while, the reasons for the rejoiemga. He was t^ that the dtute had. 
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three days since, muried a noble and beautiful lady, who mudb lored him ; and 
that they were to rejoice for seven days. I 

When the evening was come, Alfred did not, as he might have done, challenge 
respect of the duke, rat went into the hall as a common guest, and seated himself at 
the bottom of the table. There he sat, studying the favour of the duke, who was of 
a most noble appearance : his tanned cheek was freckled yellow with the sun ; his 
fiery, and as dark as his hair, and that curling heavily and as black as a crow. 
There hung a gold chain about his neck, and thereto a lady’s likeness ; and a favour 
of lady’s hair, as yellow as gold, was tied above bis naked elbow. His sho^Jiders 
were covered with a lion’s skin ; his neck was bare, and black with the sun of many 
a day. His belt was a chain of iron, and his kirtlc of sable skins. Bclu:id him stood 
dark boys, beautiful as Arcadians: one bearing his cup and grapes, and the other 
resting as David on Goliath’s sword. Soft music was heard from without, and the 
Tuscan spoke ; his voice was as the sound*in a cave. 

The trumpets sounded as he had commanded ; tlie sweet music passed under the 
battlements, and when the dcS^rs opened, and duchess advanced, his eyes shot 
fire. Shaking back his hair, he advanced towards her with extended arms, moving 
like a leopard. When they embraced, and her yellow hair mingled with his upon 
his back, they looked like images of the clouds. 

Alfred’s heart smote against bis side when he saw the beauty of that lady ; he 
eat no meat, bat still gazed upon her; nor did he crush any grapes, nor mingle any 
vdno. He heard not, felt not, thought not ; he hardly breathed ; his senses were in his 
eyes. He was as ODcjwho is ** gazing himself blind oy looking on the moon.” All this 
while was his heart beating audibly, and he sat as quiet as a stone till the feast was 
done. When the duke had led the dudiess away, and the hall was cleared, he was 
aroused ; and, looking mournfully around, he sighed deeply, and departed weeping. 
On the next day he wrote to Uk; king as follows ; — 

“ Kind Father ! 

** It iniporteth my honour and my life, that 1 should be absent from your kingdom for 
some time ; how long, 1 know not. I am a slave ; but I serve those whom I most love, and 
do bless my bondage. 1 want no gold, therefore use my patrimony while you wont it ; when 
not, be it bestowed for the benefit of learning, ^ving to the church no more than it can 
demand. Though the tears 1 now shed are not mine, I do dedicate one drop to the remem- 
brance of old times. Be assured, that wliich 1 do at present is honourable, for 1 bear your 
name, ''ALraao.'* 


Calling his <mly attendant to him, and giving him gold, he bade him cariy the 
letter to the King of England ; and by no means to return, as he should pass iortli* 
with into Germany ; and, wringing him by the hand, they parted. 

As soon as he was gone, Alfred changed his habit ; took a herdsman’s staff, went 
to the gates of the Duke of l\iscanY, and demanded to see him. Now, the duke had 
just returned from hunting, and Alfred approui^hed him like a nobleman, but 
demanded of him only to be his servant or page, llie duke, seeing the greatness of 
the man through the poorness of his habit, entertained him, and granted his request; 
and, liking his face, placed liim close to his person. Presently the duchess came 
zidingin : he spoke to her of what he had done; and when she saw Alfred she 
approved it all. The duke desired him to help his lady from her horse ; but he 
b^;an to shake like a leaf, looked down, and was rooted to the ground. The duke 
unhorsed the lady, chiding Alfred for his poorness ; he layRig it to h» new fortune 
that had gladdem^ him too much. Alfred sool took an opportunity to gain the 
duke’s reimect 

.->..J he duke and duchess, seeing continually the nobleness of his nature, new kind 
to^um, and he trak him by the hand, questioning him of his sorrowful aspect, 
andpvomii^g him to relieve his roisfqftunes. They often asked his advice, and 
wopud have x^e him great; but he refused it, liking hU old oflSke, and desiting 
so much as to be opposite their countenances. 

; Tbos did he live for ten years, under ihe affectionate notice of these two lovers 
. fdbther time nor marriage had as yet weakened their hearts), when it happened 
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tliat a Danish nobleman viaited the court of Tuscauyy with hia daughter^ a yttj beau- 
tiful gill. >She, seeing the nobleness pf the duke^ fell yiolentlj in love with ; and 
the duke, seeing the richness of the priae^ and feeling the power of his conquest, 
WHS guilty enough to return her passion ; forgetting the heart of the duchess. And, 
because she should not know of his amour, he gave it out that both bis guests would 
depart from his court, and ordered a feast to their honour. But he had secretly paid 
a weighty sunt of gold to the Dane, that the lady, his daughter, should remaiU with 
him ; and on the ^ht of her departure she returned, and was received pritily into 
a castle, that was in a Urood, out of the city. 

The delicate and susceptible nature of the duchess soon told her that something 
perilous threatened her love. By the duke's manner "and conduct she could read a 
clifierence in his heart ; yet could she by no means suspect the caase.j|Trusting, hoilr- 
eycr, to his honour, as wedl as she could, she sti^ed these feelings, and bent to all 
his humours ; endeavouring by patient *Buffermg to win him back to what he |ras. 
Yet did she never question him of the difference; nor even appear to knoW it, 
t'xccpt by tlie greater tenderness of her conduct. » 

Alfred, who watched over tlie lady^s happiness with the vigilance of a lynn, 
when ho found the truth, hated the Tuscan, and dedicated hunself by all means 
ill his 1 ) 0 wer to procure the duchess peace and tranquillity. Willingly would he 
tiave taken what the duke had cost aside ; but he knew tiie duchesses nature, and 
her love for the duke, and he never divulged hiinsclf, nor tho heavy secret of 
his heart. 

When he saw the duchess sicken and become pale, his heart ached for her ; 
and he tried by all means in Ids power to make good the stories of the duke, when he 
excused himself for having been abroad all night, by saying he had hunted too far 
into the country, or that being sick he took a change of air. But heic love for the 
duke could penetrate too easily through a veil so thin. She called a page to her, 
uud said, “ T'his evening my lord purposes to ride ; bring me thy dress, and hide thou 
in my chamber. Fear not, 1 will stand betwixt thee and all harm.” The page did as 
she liad requested ; and, having disguised herself, she rode^out wifh her husband, 
went with him to the castle, and staid there that night. Having seen all that had 
passed, she icturned in the morning broken-hearted, and, shutting herself in her 
chamber, fell sick. 

During this time^ Alfred, who had been grieving for her, not knowing of what she 
had done, had jilanued to steal the lady from (the castle, and carry her by force into 
England; and by that means once more bring the duke back to his fail’ duchess; 
but ere his plan was ripe, more fatal matter ensued. The duchess, soever revealing 
to the duke nor any other person that she knew of his perfidy, determined to wait 
patiently Uli he should again think of her. But the continual pain was too much for 
her ; and it w ore her pdq and thin as death. All this the duke saw^ but it 
not alter him ; and Alfred w as an equal sufierer wdth the duchess. 

It chanced one afteniooj\i whfle the duke was with his syren, that Alfred was 
'walking under the window of the duchess’s chamber, thinking of the miseries of this 
w’orkl, when he Heard her calling feebly to her maids, crying, Help, help, 1 am 
dying! ” And thev being in a far place, and not hearing, iOired climbed by the 
help ol the yiiic into her chamber, and raising her in his arms, he said, ** Pardon, 
dear lady, this intrusion^to thy couch. What help W'ill do thee good ?” She, knowdng 
him to be so greatly ker £nend, and having a feeling for all his kindnesses, was 
satisfied ; and said, *** Oh ! Alfred, nothing can help me but only Heaven. I am 
dying— <iving of grief. My heart is broken. Oh ! my husband !” and Ae fainted 
from weakness, Alfred saw slie was dying, and he grew as weak as a child jhj^ 
throat ached and his tears flowed till her fair £me was wet, and she lifted 
eyes once more, and died. 

Having kissed her forehead and murmured over her, he got down^igain tgr the 
vine ; and he look two swords, and went into the woods dund) wilk bo^ 

w ithal uu^t wroth. There he lay all ni^t under the trees, iMnxing uj^ the sky ; and 
early in dm morning he betook himsdf to the eas^, imd waited till die dtdcq|/eainn 
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from his paramour. When he hoard the hingw of the gate, and saw head of 
the da^*s steed coming £>rth, he went into the Irood andldew a blast c£ defiance 
upon his horn, which the duke answered. 

They met upon a level plain, where the duke dismounted ; and Alil’ed said to 
him, “ Sir, I do arraign you here, under heaven, of being the murderer of an inno- 
cent and beautifal lady. Oh 1 how most innocent and beautiful ! I here stand the 
champion of your duchess, who is dead through the neglect of such a beast as you ; 
and thus I challenge you.” And* he struck him on the cheek, and offered him one 
of the swords. The paiit, mad at the blow, seized upon tlie sword and attacked 
Alfred desperately ; mlt hej ^ing determined on havmg the life of the duke, 
defended himself suddenly. 

When they had fought MMci Alfred struolfc tiim on the head : he reeled 
against a tree and fell ; and, seeb^j Alfr^ stUieitif 9ftt him, he said, ** Pause.” 
Alfred replied, Sir, did not pause #hllt f&ii d^ tidy’s life could have been 
saved through it. xou have felt only fot yottrudfi istid hare sacrifice<l her ; when 
her pale look and aching ere htfve begged a'lneroifru hour it your hand, you cared 
not for her pain ; and lastm whilst yOur hot veifis were swelling with delight, you 
let her poorly die. Yon sofa her unto death for youf enjoyments— « sacrifice. You 
did not pause ; therefore, as you lie upon your baek til . these nettles^ 1 will not 
pause ! ” So saying, he took lum^by the Vrrist and stabbed him to the heart, and so 
killed him. * 

And he went to the court where the elders were cisembted, wiuting the duke's 
presence, to tell him of the death of his lady. Alfred Walked Itt before them, and 
iircaking his sword, threw it on the ground ; and aftei a ediort sUenee he told them 
whose blood it was upon him, and what he had done. So thiy fell upon him and 
bound him ; while Some went to the forest, and there found the dfike upon his back, 
as he had said, stabbed through and through. They made a bier of twisted boughs, 
with loose leaves strewed over it, and hrou|(ht the body into the hall. 

They would not hear Alfred, but condemned him to be beheaded on the Uiird 
day. But on the night of the second he died in his prison of a broken heart. 




1.0 ! J have writ ; Muid the fust-coming sSa 
Advances, that will sweep it utteidy 
Out of all mark and meaning : but the Side, 

And the sleek shore o'er which its waters glide. 

Newly configurate and changed shall 1>e 
By that impressure, though invisibly, , 

And ever with the touch thereof abide 
And thus, thy name, thy beauty, and thy lot^. 

Whose tracea Time’s obliterating ocean • 

Hath wash’d from out my actiomsmoothed mind, 

Shall, with a fix’d effect, be intertwined 

Therewith etemafiy, and dee|> inwove 

With Time’s own everlasting voice and motion. 

• tsoifiil yfktak. 
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CHAPTER V. ^ 




LONDON WAIX. 



^ojrer-hill, in 
Ijrark of 
ucen of 
sold so to 
zone, and to 


V. now proceed eastward, even^ 
order to make our round of 
Old Londinium, the ancient 
cities, albeit the buxom la 
incrcasa^ as to^ferej 
so wiaSed ki^«D^gth and majesty that 
lier stately amplitude thenceforth disdained such 
bondage for ever. Here let us pause a space 
while we recal some passages of our city’s early 
history, when, like unto some fair and richly* 
dowered damsel of the iron days, she was famed 
through many lands, and valiant warriors came 
from ^stant parts to do battle for her hand. Our 
associations now carry us hack to the remote 
period where our annms merge into the twilight 
region of mythic fiible and obdbiire tradition; and among the phantoms of 
shadowdand ai>pear the Trojan followers of Brutus, the son of the demigod ABneas. 
These were the founders of Ttoynovant> about the year of the world 285& 
follows King Lud, who woijd seem to have been a sort of Anakim. This 
redoubtable monarch , it is said, not only repaired this cide, but also ^creased the 
same with faire buildings, towers and walls, and, after his own name, called it Cater 
Lud, (|r Lud’s Towne, and the strong gate which he builded in the W^t p£tt of lihe 
Citie ^Ifikewisc (for his own honour) named Lud*gate.” ^ 

gate Lud is said to have ordered his body to be placed, aftei^eadi. 
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arrayed in armour^ and bestriding a brazen in order that he might still be 

seen, grim and terrible^ by his enemies outside the walls. Suck are the chief of 
"those puissant sp^tres which do stalk across the Tision of our early dainij and 
Geoffirey Momnouth is tlic subtle enchanter who conjures them up from the 
depAs of dme. 

But the world has grown old sincewhile, and hard of belief^ and he who should 
seriously attempt to beguile its dull ear with such obsolete histories would be 
deemed to have sojourned in die caye of Trophonius, and to have forfeited his 
discretion. 

But Cassibelon, the brother\>f Lud^ and usurper of the inheritance of his sons. 
Androgens and Thcomantiiis, may be said to stand somewhat in advance of Ae 
fabulous era, and, being mentioned in the Commentaries of Julius Ciesar, who 
overthrew his government, he is accordingIy«admitted within the pale of liistory, or 
rather his recreant head may be conridered as having been set upon the outermost 
barrier thereof, as a scarecrow* to all who would curiously pry into the regions 
beyond. It may be said of him that, having been plentifully drubbed by one s^ose 
actual and substantive existence is held indisputable, his own identity is thereby 
guaranteed to all such as doubt up to a certain point, and beyond that believe 
implicitly whatsoever may be related to them. Submitting to this judicious practice, 
have merely introduced the above worthies after the manner of Gog and Magog, 
and the men in brass armour at my Lord Mayor’s Show, in order to preface our 
unquestionable facts with the pageantry of their harmless terrors, and to allow that 
in sooth they are but padded paynims, iiirsute but harmless, and at whom none need 
be in the least dismayed. 

And in this spirit we suppress much that might be said touching tlio grim Silures 
and dwarfish Piets, as wem as aiw further quotation from Brut y Breninodd, and 
those mystic triads which treat of the kingdom of Samotheus, the son of Meshec, 
and the giants of the race of Cham, whose King Gogmagog did overthrow the 
former, and governed the land in their stead. 

Such phantasies and the visionary relations of adventurers who came hither from 
the country of summer, through the ocean called the hazy, are not for our mattcr-of- 
fact times, and we dismiss them accordingly as things which 

** Come like shadows, so depart 


and, shaking off the nightmare of traditionary lore, we c«all upon the names of 
iSaesar, Suetonius, Tacitus, and other true and veritable worthies, for a few of their 
sound marketable facts to chronicle our wall of liOndoii withal. 

It has been said that the Britons, previous to the Roman invasion, were not skilled 
in the art of castrametation, and w^bether the aforesaid invaders did find tlie city 
guarded by such earthen forts as the natives were able to construct, is a matter 
which needs not be discussed. Suffice it that wc begin with the followers of Caesar’s 
conquest, who assuredly could build walls — a fact of which we have sufficient 
evidence, here and elsewhere, especially in that famous construction which traverses 
the northern boundary of England, and formerly served as a bulwark againit the 
incursions of the Piets and Scots, whose territory lay beydnd.^ This work of the 
friendly conquerors, who, at the earnest supplication of the Britons^ left their own 
land 01 Italy and declining Rome, the Gotn alroa^ at hersigates, to perform one 
last deed of noble protection, is a token as well m skill and perseverance as of a 
degree of kindly regard which reconciles us to the idea of an invasion that brought 
shores a teacner of die civilized arts, a promoter of our internal wealth, and 
a i^rdian against the ravages of neighbouring bar J»arisnu 
It is, therefose, with a feming portaidn^ somewhat of veneration that we trace the 
opforationB dSd influence of the J^mans m this our Ijondinium, and enter into the 
the venerable Camden, who says, Whilst 1 treat of the Boii^ empire in 
&itiilik (which lasted, as I said, about 476 years), it comes into my mind how many 
of Romans must have been transplanted hither in so Img a time; what 
numbm of soldiers were continually sent from Rome for garrisons; how many 
lemons were despatched hither to negotiate affidrs, public or private ; and that these. 
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intcrmarryiD^ with the Britons, sqpted themselres here^ Slid multiRliod into fikinili^# : 
for whererer, says Seneca, the Bomah conquets, he inhabits. So that I hav^ 
ofttimcfs concluded that the Britons might derive theihSeltes ftto the Titojane by 
these Romans, wiio, doubtless, dcficended from the Trojalis, with ffeatet pirebability 
tlnin either the Averni, who, from Trojan blood, styled themselves fatethrto to the 
Romans, or the Mamertini, Hedui, and others, who, upon fabulotis grod&ds, ^Hfted 
thernsolves into the Trojan stock. For Borne, that common mother otke eims her, 
challenges all such os citizens 

* Whom conquered she in sacred bonds hath tied.* ** 

And, if a filial sense does incorporate itself our veneration for the prolific 
mother of cities, we do but separate ourselves thereby from the barbarians who 
experienced not her fosterage. • 

At least, while we yearn eastward, even toward the sun, for the source of yet more 
mystic and cwlicr institutions continued by our Druidic fathers, we may yet hail her 
as a liberal nurse, and gratefully acknowledge two bountiful gifts wherewith she has 
endowed us — firstly, the origih of our civic order ; and, secondly, when she herself 
had undergone great trial and change, a greater and holier boon in the effectual 
introduction of the Christian faith. 

Such impressions may render eloquent even a few feet of wall, here and there, to 
wliich we now return, and whose history we will touch upon, together with a 
notice of such other relics of the Boman occupation as have survived to the present 
time. 

It has already been said that ihi' original wall round London has been ascribed to 
the Empress Helena, which is given upon the authority of Simeon^ of Durham. 
'Jhis was in the Christian year 30(i; and those wdio arc contented U) build their wall 
upon the evidence of the said Simeon are free to do as they list. But we, who are 
soberly disposed and no} given to speculation, will prefer to walk upon the trodden 
ground of received opinion, even the causeway laid down by Csnsar and his followers. 

In the instance of Cajsar, however, we find only negative evidence touching this 
our subject. He, being tempted hither, according to Suetonius, his biographer, in 
the expectation of finding pearls (other Romans preferred the oyster), did reach our 
coiist at ten of the clock one line morning, being the 26th of Aumst, in the year 
before ("lirist which preciseness of date is due to the calculations of the 
astronomer Halley. llowbcit Caesar scaled the white cliffs of Albion, and obtained 
his tirsi footing wuth little welcome on the part of die Britons, It further appeefrs 
that the turbulence of the elements left him without leisure for the seeking of pearls, 
and he presently retired witli \he shattered residue of his fleet, not, however, without 
paving the w'ay for his retuni. 

On his subsequent invasion it^ might appear, from his silence as regards London, 
that he either approached iv)t its precincts, or took such a distant view thereof as not 
to discover that it w^as a great and flourishing port, already a city of merchants. Tet, 
although Ctcsar was not lui eyewitness of the early prosperity of our city, it may not 
he supposed that he w'lis unconscious of its site ; and it is to be believed rather that, 
in consideration of the breadth ami depth of the Thames and other matters of 
opposition which therp awaited him, be may hare, therefore, prrfetrcd the transit 
w Inch he effected higher up, and to obtain his first setdement on that spot ytheteon 
the city of Yerolamium, now called St. AIban% was foOnded. 

It is not, however, ^1 the reigii of Tiberius, ohe hundred imd fiflw jn^iftrs ifter 
Ccesar's invasion, that we find a suffidont attestatibn of lilmdotLY hiect|||dlie 
consequence, w hen Tacitusi metvdoiis the fame Of its commerte and its 
the concourse of merchants. In the year 309, Theodositts, Biitaili, is 

said by Ammiamts Marcellinus to have ^'re&essed grlevahoes^ Strm^ihhd dbe 
garrisons, and repaired the cities and pbrts/^ At iMb time tibd Wtiti oi t^dou is 
considered to have been built* Be it Said, hoWOVOr, that, from fhO Of 

coins of the Emperor Constantb^having been jbtmd in emodideimbie ihimbn fiiiit 
the wall, togetoer with the asseiuM of Smeon of Dttribkm, and &0 fiast that uM OBfr 
received the name of Augusta, proboUy in honouf of Hdbni, there hi fidr jgtmA ^ 
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tost a belief diat some eailier provision for iho defi^ce of ibe ett^r bed been, made bv 
Qonstaitiiie, in honour of his mother’s refrard for the peo^e thereeC which work 
was afterwards finctfaer strenglbmied and inareas<^d by llieodosius^ akmg with the 
other pei^oriiuincm asoribed to hitn^ 

We will now make a survey of such portions of the wall as are still visible ; and as 
we cannot better i^pproach the Tower, which hiss, np doul)t, been from the earliest 
period of London’s strength the ^tadel thereof, than by way of the postern^ we 
therefore, enter a narrow thoroughfare at (he eastern extremity of TWcr^hili, cidied 
Postem-row, which passage is (^versed by a low bai' of timber, the stone being 
secured by a rusty clmin and j&dlock to a staple riveted in a stiiKcient post, and 
thereby the Tower may be considered, so far as regards all present occasions, to bo 
effectively guarded at this approac^i. In order to pass this barrier we arc free to 
step either round it, or over it, and prefer the latter ; but, os such adventures as the 
present are ever beset with obstacles, we are in no way surprised to find a high 
paling and a barred wicket betwen the curious antiquary and the intended object 
of Ills investigation. This, hoa^cver, is soon scrambled over, and behold a waste area 
with some appearance of the foundations of ruined houses and oavern-like collars, 
and over these the postern wall, tlie most extensive portion of London’s ancient 
bulwark now remaining, encloses one side, and on the opposite side, at the end, 
appear the backs of tall decayed housdb, the whole looking more like a bit of the 
Papj^l city than any portion of populous ground-devouring London. But we proceed at 
once to a methodical examination of the piece of masonry before us, and, to all out- 
ward scorning, have no more an eye for the picturesquo than a beetle-hunting 
entomologist, or a district surveyor. In pursuance of this object, we first proceed to 
observe the lower courses of stonework where, part of the soil having been cleared 
away, the wall is visible almost down to its ori^nal base. Here the masonry is 
regularly laid and the stones are well squared. Over this course is another of fiat 
bricks, two deep, and of the following aimensions : — The thickness of each brick i« 
one inch and a half ; the depth of the course, including the niortar, four inches and a 
half ; the length of the bricks varies from seventeen inches and a half to sixteen 
inches and a half, and the breadth from ten to twelve inches. This is succeeded by 
another course of squared stones, but repaired in many parts with rubble and bits of 
brick. The stones arc here (where the original masonry appears ) five in depth, and 
they occupy a space of forty-six inches between the first layer of brick and another 
winch now follows, vestiges of a third course of regular mitsonry succ^oeding, grf?atly 
mingled with the work of irregular repair. ITio space composed of squared stones 
regularly disposed is about eight icet. Thus fiir the wall exhibits the usual features 
of^man workmanship, and, where the stpoes have bIfen dislodged, the interior is 
found to be composed of the peculiar mixture of rubble and hard cement, which 
offers a greater resistance then even the stone itself ; but whore the repairs appear 
the mortar is soft and crumbhny* Thus ^ beMbld t^e original wall founded by 
the Romans. Over tliis i» a su^rftructurc pantainin^ huge blocks of stone inartifi- 
cially composed with rubble^ pits of the Romani buck, o^ud flint, and, from the 
primitive nature of this la^f j^dijdan, the ivhole mass appearing much like the 
work of a people whose powep of construction were undeveloped, and whose cir- 
cumstances left them little chpi^ the seleelhip of materials, or the order of their 
arrangement This may he#Unpoagd to be jhie work of the SaxigfMlP^der Alfred, who 
is reported to have repaiii^ ^ W|41^ ^ich people^ availing themselves of the 
subs^tial fiaundations of but wanti]^ their fhill and resources, 

imitated the earh^r snodd xn n coarse and unscientifijc manpor. 

of .peri^alsons which occuf orcr that part of the str;s|itifieation of the wall 
jpst describedmigbt be taken fmr the remauis of embrasures ; but they appear to have 
opened WflflMequently to the eonstructioa of the masonry which surrounds them, 
imd mayshave proceeded froma atsge on the inpr side of thewaUfor ftie projection of 
on the enemy below. The entire h^bt of the mural frs^ent, which wc 
been at sonto psins to examine and describe, may be about twenty -eight 
^ j m remainder or nppennost part is variously constraotod of; small squared 
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stones an<l i ubblc, and over one f ourse thin stones arc laid as if in imitation of the 
Roman brick in the lower courses ; but this portion is so patched by repairs, that but 
liftlc of the original work is to be traced. The whole may be looked upon as an 
( pitome of the military chronicle of early London, from the period of its first fortifi- 
{ rition through tho early struggles when the Saxon citizens defended their King 
Kthelred, within these wls, against the Danes in 994 ; again, when Edmund Iron* 
Sides defended them against Canute in 1016, to tl^e time when William the Norman 
|(^alous of his lately-acquired dominion, among other precautions, did strengthen the 
fortifications adjoining nis newly-erected builumg of the Tower. 

Afterwaids, when the barons, in the sixth year ol King John, having robbed the 
Jews of Aldgatc, repaired the walls and gates of the City with the materials of their 
broken houses; and Bub8e(|ucntly when Henry HI. repaired the same walls at the 
common charges of the citi/cns, down through the icigns of Edward I. and his son, 
to that of Edward IV., when brick was made from the clay of Moorfields, and chalk 
brought from Kent, for the rc-edification of the? Citv foitifications, through the 
vicissitudes of the struggle between the great factions of Yoik and Lanca&tci, down to 
the bold assault of the men of Kent, led by Sir I'homas^ Wyatt, in Mary’s reign; — 
of each of these events the wall may be said to have received an impression. 

Over all these tiine-wom evidences of stirring changes and eventful struggles tlie 
wallflower nestles lovingly like a bright-hufred Add, the Benjamin of its old age, 
in the rugged embraces of the venerable wall. Having thus discussed the present 
appeal once and former histoiy of the postern, wc purpose to sally thence, towards 
an essay of the Tower itself, m the course of another chaptci. 


('lIMM'hK M 

1 <) *N DON UAH. 





€iATK or rm bloody towbr. 

As it is not our present purpose to treat generally of the Towsor, but rather to 
touch upon it merely iu the Aaracter of a presumed portion of the ori ginal fertifi* 
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cation of ancient Londinimn, we pass under the Sl|>ody Tower, and take oor atand 
in the area bevond, which fronts the keep, or White Tower, in order that, being 
influenc^ by me genius loci, we may call up some portions of a structure whose 
very mins may have disappeared even before the present ancient edifice was 
ordained. And though such an essay may bo held, according to some authorities, as 
an attempt to set forth the history of a place, firom the time of its nonentity down to 
the period when it began to exist, we will yet endeavour to find on answer for such 
8cmp<iib>u8 wights in the course of this our attempt to complete the work of defence, 
and supply the desideratum of a citadel to the Roman bulwark of our veneraUe 
city. True it is that such a worlf is not alluded to by any of tlic Roman annalists, 
but it is equally tme that their narrations, so far as they relate to Londinium or its 
edifices, are not to be esteemed eithef for their ptrspicuousness or the abundance of 
their evidence ; from Ptolemy, who pluce.s his Londinium upon the wrong side of the 
Thames, to Ammianus, who makes only a general aUusion to its antiquity ; Dion 
Cassius, who treats rather of evet^s tlmn the appearance of thin^, and Antoninus, 
who makes it the source of four^ and termination of three, out of the fifteen British 
roads which are ^ven in his “Itinerary,” whicli fact is, however, a satisfiictory 
testimony of its importance as a situation. In consideration, therefore, of this 
disparity, it may be supposed that a stronghold may have existed on this site, and 
yet have escaped any particular specification in such general notices of w'alls, towers, 
&c., as occur in the relations wc nave alluded to. Neither, moreover, is there any 
notice of any such edifice in the “Saxon Chronicle;” but truly the Thames scometh to 
have risen in unruly tides of yore, and belike the visible remains of such an edifice 
may have become a tribute to its waters ere tliat chronicle was framed. Some such 
evidence appears in the works of an early writer, Fitzstephen, who died in 1191. 
Speaking of London, he says, “ It hath on the east part a Tower Palatine, very large 
and very strong, whose court and walls rise up from a deep foundation. The mortar 
is tempered with the blood of beasts.” lie further mentions tlio destruction of the 
wall and towers on the south side of the City by the ebbing and flowing of the river. 

Now, it is possible that Fitzstephen, in speaking of this unaccountable method of 
tempering mortar, may have conveyed more than he himself was aware of. 'Jko 
Romans arc likewise said to have used tho eggs of birds in the composition of their 
durable cement; and unquestionably the albumen thereof, mixed with quicklime, is 
no unlikely combination, always providing they could procure the former material in 
sufficient abundance ; but, touclung the said blood, it may be better suited to the 
making of black paddings than the consolidation of masotuy. Yet we cannot 
suppose that our ancient chronicler meant any aUusion to an article of diet common 
enough in his time, and whose proper use he most have 1>cen supciently acquainted 
with. Docs he not, therefore, seem as ono who hath been told a tiling, and, without 
exactly comprehending the spirit or ^int thereof^ blurts forth a va^c reminiscence 
of it accordingly, albeit his egg was addled in the hdtchiim ? It is not unlikely, to 
our thinking, that the Roman emonists, being nearer by one4hird of tiie period wmeh 
has elapsed since their occupation of Loudon to the minds of men in Fitzstephmi’s 
time, may have famished them with the theme of many a curious tradition, mmded 
down from one genm’ation to aaotiier, especially under circu&utances when much 
lore was necessarily so conveyed in the absence of clerkship. Among such matters 
may have been described the scene when, assembled on thif mount, tlmro wu 
beheld an aumist concourse of tite Bomian l^ions quastcred in Loaffinium, with their 
prsBton and me imperial j^etal or governor, together with the priests and aus^s, 
where, having fixed the<sUe of the ihtended palatinate edifice, the laying of the 
foundation was solemiuzed by an impropriate sacrifice, the stones and mortar being 
sprinkled with blood of the 'detiins ; and hence fiie source of the bold story 
b^oeathed to^u by tiie monkish chronicler of the twelfth century. As ftw 
tile To^er* of Fitostephen's time, he must have known .it to be the work of 
Gundulph, under the auspices of William of Normandy. One centum only had 
^ebmeed moe its bnjMjug ; and tins drcumstonce must have been as ^etb in the 
m men of tintt time, as .the masonry of its walls must then have 
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appeared to their eyes* It may,(therefore« bo concluded that the chronicler merely 
spoke of the latter as the renewal of a former edifice, built upon the old foundations, 
which he says were deep ; and it is highly probable that an inyestigatioii of the 
lower cells and other subterranean parts, wdiich arc now but little wot of, would 
rereal the identical peculiarities of construction, by which wc recognise the 'vrork of 
the Roman builders, and tbe very mortar winch, according to the ancient monk, was 
tempered with the blood of beasts. Indeed, from what we know of the habits and 
genius of the Romans, it is difficult to suppose lhat the^, upon their occmpa$jj||fl^ of 
lx>ndon, could have overlooked such a situation — a site so coxuipaiiding, and so 
perfectly caleulated as a position to overlook the City, and at the sorpe time to guard 
its approach by way of tbe river ; and it may be presumed that, even on the earliest 
appearance of the conquerors, the %ite of the preetorium of their general inay have 
been fixed here. « 

Touching the name, which was given to it at an early period, of Caisar’s Toyrer, 
that may have been bestowed in honour of soine one of the eleven Cessors who 
succeeded the first Roman occupier of Britsin ; and w^e have evidence in tlie keep 
at Kenilworth, the great tower of Warwick Castle, and others, that the title was 
considered appropriate to such strongholds, and the keep in the Tower of London 
may be looked upon as tbe prototype of the usage, llic Mabinogion, which has 
been said to diffuse a faint ray over ages where history refuses its light, relates that 
Bendigoid Vrau, who was exited from the crown of London to the scat of royalty 
at Harlech, “ grieved exceedingly at the tidings of Branwen's woes.” Branwen the 
Whitc-bosomed was sister to Bendigeid, ^d married to Malholwch, King of Ireland, 
who used her cruelly. The brother now goes to Ireland to revenge the wrongs of 
his sister, and is wounded in the foot with a poisoned dart. Bendigeid, when dying, 
commands tlie seven men who attend him to cut ofi'his head, and bear it even unto 
the Wliitc Mount in London, and bury it tliere with the face towards France.” 
This Bendigeid is said to have been the father of the British King Caractacus. The; 
White Mount here referred to has been supposed^ to yndicatc tbe site of the White 
Tower ; and it may have been from the earliest times esteemed a sacred plat'c — one 
of those mounts which the Britons chose for their rites and observances, and called 
white, in common with several other ancient sites, in token of their veneration. 

Two learned doctors, by name, Stukely the one, and the other Mjlles, ha\ ^ each 
founded an edifice (conjectural) uj)on Tower-hill. The former has introduced into 
his map of London, according to its supposed disposition in the Roman time, the 
indication of a fort, which he describes as Arx P^atina ; but his argument would 
seem insufficient, it being grounded on the semicircular form of the cast end of the 
chapel in the Whit43i Tower. Indeed, the astute doctor, in treating of such matters, 
reminds us somewhat of ( -a'sar, with whose monuments he appears to have been 
so intimately acquainted. I came, I saw, I conquered,” frequently appears as 
prominently in the Itincrarilim ” of the one as in the ** Commentaiies ” of the 
other ; yet wc would nof ascribe a particle of arrogance to the good doctor, w-'ho 
appears so convinced of his facts as to deem aught beyond lus own mild assertion, in 
the way of substantiation, as a tiling unnecessary and super^ous. But in the 
doctor's time tlie day dreams of the speculative a^quary were less liable to 
disturbed by the “prjetorium here, prsetorium there 1” of some sturdy Ochiltr-ee, 
than in the present^scepdcol times. Dr. Milles, would have here the capital 
fortre^ of the Romms, as well«s their mint and treasury, has more evideuce for kis 
iissertion, in the discovery in tliis place of oc^QS of the Emperors Honorius and 
Aroadii^ which were found, together with a illW iqgot^ in l?77, in for the 

foundation of a new office for die Board of Ordaaime, on arrivinff at the natural 
ground. The ingot was in *the form of a double wedge# '^eight ten oituoes, 
eight grains, of the troy pound; it is stamped with the wotds 

md is supposed to have come from the royal mint, then et Constantihople^. 
intended to test the 6ily<^ coin sent into Britafri, Tb& was after ^ remov^ Imnce 
of the Roman government ; and^ the'f^ins are supposed tq have been part of* the 
money sent to pay the last legion which was ever sent to the assistance of the f 
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Britons, Uonorius then leigning over tiie ompirf; of the AV’est, and Arcadim over 
that of the East. 

Thus far, O reader, for our Palatinate Tower ; and, now, shouldest thou ever l>e 
incarcerated, examine those recesses W'hich are jeidously secluded from the eye of tlie 
curious ; bribe thy gaoler to grant. thcc the iiidulgcnco of a lodging in the rats* 
dungeon, or some one of the labyrintli of cells which lie deep, even under the bed 
of Ae river. Search these places for massive semicircular vaultings, quincunxes of 
squared flint, and other signs of the Homan builder which thy perception will not 
fwl to discover. But, an* if thou mayost not bo so fitvoured, and must still wander 
in liberty and ignorance, wend thou, then, to the shore of the Thames, even where 
it laves the outer walls of the fortress, and at ebb tide there thou mayest come upon 
certain ancient foundations, even the outworks, or rather vestiges thereof, of the 
Towers of Julius,” — the Arx Piilatina of Doctor Stukcly. 


• oiiAPrER vir. 

LO Nl>OK W A L L. 



urMAlXXXCi VUAC01i:XT AT M;i>CiA«rK. 


N commencing our round of the soutliern portion of the wall, it may be stated 
that the four principal gates of the city arc undcrstmHl to have been the 
following, viz., Aldgate, on tlie cast ; Bridgegate, on the south ; Newgate, on 
the west; and Aldersrate, on the north : the name of the first rignifying, in 
the Saxon, eald or old gate ; and the last, eaider or elder gate. By the 
former, the Vicinal Way proceeded forth of thfc ci^ and crossed the river Tjee 
at Old&rd, to Duroleiton, the modem Leyton, in Essex. The Praetorian Way 
or Saxon Wal^g««treet, entered Newgate and turned off to Dowgate, 
anciently Dwr-gate, or Water-gate, where the ^’hames was crossed by a ferry, 
and the then continued to Dover. It may, therefore be supposed that 
^ Dwr-gat^ras the orxrinal south entrance to the city, BridMgate only 
becoming the thoroughmre in that direction, at a later peri^, on uie building 
of London«bridge. The Hermin-street was carried somewhat to the west, on 
account of the morass which bordered the northern side of city, and 
.originally entered by Aldcrsgate, thus taking a less direct course is 
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f onimoii to tlic roads constructed the Romans. Fitzstephen informs us, that in 
of JIrnry II., there were seven double gates in the wall of this city,” 
ljut fiiils It) s[)ceify them ; it is to be concluded, however, that tlie other eates were, 
the 'r<)\voi-])r)stern, Ludgate, and Cripplogate-postern. The towers and outworks 
belonging to the wall, wo will notice as we proceed round the course of its bounda- 
ries. Following a south-western direction, wo leave the Tower, whence the wall 
Jbi-mcjly ran along the bank of the river, but was ruined and overthrown as early 
;js I lie. time of Henry II., as has already been stated on the authority of Fitzstephen. 
llo\ve\or, huge blocks and fragments of this wall wert^ visible 'widiiii the last three 
(•('iiturioH, standing in detached masses more like rfiisshapen piles of rock than the 
work of man’s hands. Ah)ng this lino, it may be promised, there were several 
water-gates, as follows, viz., the 'lower Water-gifte ; another lit \\"ool-wharf, Custom- 
house-(]uay — llillingsgute, or Helins-ga^te, of which Cleoffrcy of Monmouth sets forth 
that “ Jleiin, a king of the Hritons, about 400 years before Christ’s nativity, 
biiilded lliis gate and named it Heliusgatc, after liis^own name ; and that, when he 
was dead, his body being burned, the ashes, in a vessel of brass, were set upon a 
high pinnacle of stone over the same gate.” N ext cojiies llotolph’s-gate ; andtlien, 
liiidgegatc, which ajipears to have* been contenijiorary -with the first timber bridge 
which spanned the Thames prior to the Conquest. Over this gate there was 
erected a tower in the year 1420; tht.‘ inhcriptiou*on each of the four corner-stones 
attests the ])iety of the Ibundors. Stow, who saw them when the tower was removed 
and rehuili with timber, in L577, says, I'pon every of these fourc stones was 
(iigraven, in fairi’ Komaiie letters, the name of Thesus.” Oyster-gate, which follows, 
8U[)j)rK'd the ancient cockneys with a dainty <Ush, that has survivod, in their esteem, 
th(i laiuineys and other more bulky delicacies, such ns the grampus and porpoise, 
wliich M ere (’(jnally esteemed by the citizens of yore. Ebgatc, V\^iJs-gatc, and Down 
or 1 )wr Oal(5, succeed ; and after these, liipa Regina, or Queen’s- wharf, so called from 
the Latin word r//)a, appertaining to water-banks, but now known as Queenliithe, 
iiom the Saxon, a port or landing. This, whicli was the principal water-gate of the 
l itv, was Jiki'wlsc, at an earlier period, called Fidred’s-liitlxe ; iU dues afterwards 
formed an item in the portion oi the queens of England. Next are the stairs at 
llrokiMX-wliarf and IVuTs-whiuT, and the gate at Fuddle-wharf, which brings us 
to Haynard’s (’astic, Fitzstepheu and Cervasius Tilbury, both in thc^^reign of 
Henry IL, make mention of this stronghold and the neighbouring fortress of Moiit- 
fitclu'l. “Two castles,” says the hitter author, ‘^are built with walls and rampires, 
M Ijcjcofcme is in liglil of poasession Baynnrd’s ; the other, the barons of Moiitfitchet. 
'riie foj iuer was Jbimdcd 1)y lluyimrd, a foUowTr of AVilliaui the Conqueror. It was 
torieiietl ro ilu' erowii in 1111, by one of his descendants; imd Henry I. bestowed 
it upon Robert I’ilz Richard, fifth son of Richai'd de Toiiebrugge, son of Gilbert 
Fai l ol* Clare : to this family did appertain, in right of the castle, the office of castel- 
laine and banner-heiu’er to tlio city of London. 1'hc name of the tiioroughfare 
h iuling from t be former site of Baynard’s Castle up to St. l\auTs, Great Knight 
Kider-street, is significant of the chivalrous service, which required that the castel- 
laino should ride, witli ninetei'u men at arms, up to the great west door of St. PauTs, 
where he was met by tlu' mayor, nidermen, and sherifi's. Having alighted and 
saluted the mayor, he was to say, ‘ Sir maior, 1 am come to do my service which I 
owe to tlic citie.’ ToiWhich the mayor and aldermen replied, * We give to you, as to 
our hanuiu-er of fee in tliis citie, ^liis banner of this citie to bcare and governe, to the 
lionour and profite of the citie, to our power.’ He then received the banner, gules ; 
ibe imago of St. Paul, gold ; the face, liands, feet, and sword, of silver ; and proceei^ 
on foot, the banner in his hand, and the mayor, aldermen, and sheri& following 
I urn to the door, where a horse was brought him, saddled and doQorated with hii 
arms, and twenty pounds were presented to him for his expenses^Rtt day. And, 
mounting the horse, he proceeded, according to his duty, to command the choosing 
of a marshall, and to assemble the burgesses of the city, in order that they shoida 
pass luidor dm banner of St. Paul.” 

BaynardV ,CasUe was burned in 1428 ; after which it was rebuill by Humplttey 
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Diike of GI<»uce6ter» and nviis, at hi« death, granted l>v Henfy VI, to Bichawl Duke 
of York. In 1457 die duke lodged here; and, aller having worked the machinery 
at the back of Jack*» Straw^s rebellion, he now asvsenibled his partisans and followers, 
in tliia castle, preliminary to the disens^^ions which led to his a]>pointmcnt as sitccewor 
to the crown of the feeble puppet who then tot term'd iindt^r it. This prospect, how- 
ever, together with the career of Duke llichard. was quenched at tlu^ battle of Wake- 
field, and his head, decoiuted witli.a paper crown in guerdon of his ambition, soon 
after appeared on one of the gates of York. A st'ries of dark and troubled events, 
wherewidi this place was more or less coniieeted, In iugs us to the memorahlti time 
w'htm Richard Duke of Gloucesfer played here the solemn farce of reluctancf', while* 
his suborned creature lhKkinghani,jhe mayor, and certain t>f the t*iti*/ens, suem^dt^i 
in appeasing his scruples, and, finally prevailing, forced the crown u)>on the willing 
usurper, who meaiiwlult' laughed stealibily in*his sleevi*, and, belikt^ mcditatc'd, with 
a serene and pious aspect, the midnight trcasrui and remorseless tragedy of the 
Bloody Tower. • 

Thc^ instrument of retributiou and suerrt^ssor of lilchard, Tfiniry \M 1., repaired the 
castle, which now^ assumed an aspect moi'o in liarmoiiy w ith a period when the 
matter of history takcjs a comparatively Ihmiliar luul (‘v<‘n course, and the burred 
rigour of donjon holds, and machiolatetl detiajici' of gloomy fortrt*ssc*s, had begun 
to give w'ay, tog(‘ther with the fetulal strife* and factious divisions which had hitherto 
maintained them. The ])ag(*ants of JIc*nry the ]»roclauiation of (ineen Mary 

from this castle; its possession by llu* Earl of Tcmbroki , who entertained Queen 
KlizalM'th w'ithin its walls; and, finally, its destruction in tin* great iiro of 1000, 
conclude the historj' of a site w liiiili may lx* said to Jiavi* b(*i*n a hiitchiug-pUice of 
sedition, and the lurking abode of violence and treason. 

A Htth‘ further w’(»st, stood another toufr, built by (iilhert ih* Arontficlu*t., a native 
of Koine, of the family of William (ho (k^nqueror, and oin* of iIioho w ho fought on 
his side at the battle of Hastings. This tower >vas destroyed by King John, after 
banishing Richard, the successor of Gilbt rt, in ; and the inaterialM were used by 
Robert Kilwarby, Archbishop of (Canterbury, in building th(^ monastery of the 
Blackfriai-s, about lbrty-tlir(*,o years aftrnwanls. * 

have thus proceeded just the space of a mill the dislanco Ix^tweim the 

Tower of I^iidon and Blackfriars, and li;ne noted llie various gates and defences 
vvjiich lav along that line ; hut of the wall itsi lf, ilien* is no record concerning that 
portion of it, except timt it w as destroyed at a remol'* period, iis it law been stated, 
according to .Fitzstoplicn : imh'cd it lia*- Ix'eu w ell oh .< rved ]>y land Littleton, that 
after the building of tin* Tow'cr, and tin* bndg(\ lljon* was no nc ce-ssity for 
restoring these fortifications; as it was inqmssible (at least alter the bridge was 
Hung across tlie Thames) for any fleet to annoy tin* city/’ Bridew^ell, ■'^ihe w-estern 
Arx l^'alatina of the city,” n])pears to hkve been the ^^tt* of another tow'er, of w'hioh 
there were twomon; to the w'csiwMrd. of Moniflcliet’s 'fow ir. '.riic foniuir must liavc 
htH*n a very early foundation, it being r^ eorded that “ in the year 1(H7, the 2()th 
of W'illiam I., the city of l^ondon, w itli the ehun h of St. Raul, being burned,” 
Mauritius, then Bishop of London, began the foimdation of ur^pthor chureb, towards 
w'hich the king gave him the choice stones of his <ja«tle, “ Htanding ne<*ro to the 
bank of the river of Thames, at the w'ost end of the citic.” It w ould appear, how^- 
ever, that this castle was not long after rebuiU, and tho w’all t^as carried out from 
Lud^te to the edge of the Fleet liver, and thence to*the Thamtjs. 

, Tlio Fleet was here crossed by a bridge, and the site of thf*, tower |pt mentioned 
bcceme a residence of King John ; and there the law-courts were held until the time 
of Henry IIL This building, which w'a$ afterwards called Bridewell, fell into 
decay, and w^|Msr€?buiit by Henry VIII,, who there «;ntcrUiined the Emperor 
Charles V., in iT522, and likewise lodged there, in 152(1, while the question of bis 
tnimriage Queen Catherine was agitate<l at Biackfriars. The honso again 
MX into decay, and, in the reign of Edward VI., this ri^denec of kings became 
a hoase of con’cction for vagabonds and disorderly persons. We now rekum to the 
ooQM of ^ earlier wall, which ran direct from the river up ^ Lndgile^ In St. 

I S 
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Martin*s-court, there is a fragment still remaining — a bit somewhat too large to make 
a signet-ring for “the forefinger of an ulclenuan,” yet, truly, little more than a brick 
to show whut Rome was like. This rnunil morsel has, however, been caged much in 
the same way as Ijondon-stone, being cased over so as to show only a few feet of the 
original masonry. The rcinnaut of ancient Ludgate has been most beautifully 
iv'hitewaflhod — coat after coat has it rcceiv('d, till it is impossible to distinguish 
the peculiarities of its construction. Still it njust be a source of congratulation 
to the citizens of th(‘he parts, that they have it safe and snug under the 
phister; and, now that })late-glass is cheap, we would suggest that they 
should glaze as well as frame it, and set within aif inscription to the usual effect, 
“repaired and beautified,” with the date and the names of the slapdashers. The 
antiquity of Ludgate, and ticoffrcy of Monmouth’s relation of King Lud and his 
Rritish city of Caerlud, are ideas whicli will cling to the imagination, and, so far as 
things may be recoiv('d which yet may not be accounted for, they may have their 
place. Though it has bctni satisfactorily shown by learned, that the Britons were 
not cognizant of the practice of masonry, yet have these sages failed to inform us 
precisely of tlic manner in which those edifices called ITctish forts were conslructetl ; 
or the exact date of that building "which w as known as Arthur’s Oven ; or "when, amd 
by whom, the round tow'ors of Ireland were constructed. Wherefore let us leave 
these matters to the conscience of the unprejiuliocM antiquary, and come down to the 
surer business of authentic history. It is recorded that in the year 121i'>, and the 
17th of the reign of King John, the barons of the realm, being in arms against the 
king, entered th(‘ oitv. fh '.])oil(.d the Jew's’houses — an act that seemed to occur in 
those days as cu , anu perhaps more frequently, than tlu' w oik of Mhecpsheariiig 

or smoking the beehives. It is further set forth that the materials of the shatterecl 
dw ellings of Israel were ustxl lor the re[);ur or rehuildirig of Luclgale ; and a curious 
('videiice of this fact was observed on the old gate being taken dow’ii in 1.5^0, when 
a stone w'as discovered hearing a Hebrew inscription, as follow s, viz. : — “ This is the 
station of Rabbi !Moses, the sou of the honourable Rabbi Isaac ; ” an announcement 
which had probably fulfilled the office of a sign in the ihirteonlh c(‘ntury, and w’as 

transferred by the feudal Philistine's, as 
above rehilcd. In the year 12(»0 this 
gate w as ri paircd, and statues of Jjiid 
and other kings w ere set upon it, under 
the auspices of Henry the Third — a 
monarch to whom we arc beholden for 
the introduction of the revived prac- 
tice. of art which at that time sprung 
up in Italy, iu the noble w orks of Giolttj 
and his school. Queen Elizabeth after- 
w'avd.s appeared in effigy upon the gate, 
which was rebuilt in 18.%. In i^Of) 
it was removed ; it having been what 
was curiously denominated a free prison 
from tile time of Richard the Second, 
1378, being reserved for the especial 
braefit of all freemen of tlie city who 
should be incarcerated “ for debt, tres- 
passes, accompts, and contempts.” The 
hexagonal pedestal or monument, wi^ich 
is herewith represented, was discovered 
by the workmen ensfdOTed in extend- 
ing the premises at tne back of the 

ROMAN MONCMRKTAt REMAINS FOUND AT LUDGATE. Loodon CoffcC-hoUSe, Lfldgate-hill. 

It appeared in a bastion of the city 
wall, and was built in with the masonry near some remains of a circular staiicafie. 
Its height is three feet ten inches and three quarters ; it is understood to be the 
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moniiment of Olaudina Martina, raifi«ed to her meLory by her husband, Anencletos 
Provincialis, or a soldier belonging to a troop raised in the province. The sagacity 
of authors who have described the monument in question has been, it would 
seem, sorely tried to account for the circumstance of tlio nife being only deveii 
years old ; and the legality of a marriage at that tender age has Iwcn questioned. 
Slut in truth such deliberations might have been easily solved by an examination 
of the actual inscription ; an exertion, however, wliich closet antiquaries might seldom 
bethink them of. The error originated in an omission of the engraver udio executed 
a representation of the monument about the time of its disiiovery, and hap]>ened to 
omit the final numeral, which inalces the age of the lady nineteen, instead of eleven 
years. But truly such worthies are like the Kheep, not to compare them to the birds 
w'hioh saved Borne by their cackling : they are i)rone to Jbllow their leader; and many 
are the instances of a blunder thus hitnd(>d dou^i by the pens and pencils of successive 
antiquaries, who prefer to investigate such a relic at home, and in their comfortable 
easy chairs. This testimony to the nightcap-and-slippers scliool of antiquaries has 
had such a sedative influence upon our sTmpalhics, tliat we will but mention a female 
head, the upper part of which lias been demolished ; and the fragment of a statue of 
Hercules, of good design, with his club and tlie skin of the Nemoinn lion over his 
shoulder, which were iound on the same spot. The head is probably a portion of 
the statue ; or the bust of the wife of Anenclctns, and the statue a votive oftbring of 
that soldier, in honour of his tutelary deity. Ami now we conclude this chapter, and 
repose awhile, before undertaking certain adventures of climbing and scrambling, 
which await our further investigation of such fragments of the wall as may conduct 
us, by stepping-stones, as it were, round to its eastern termination at Tower-hill. 


(•|l\bTi:U Mil. 

1. O N P O N w A 1. I 



CMAMOBR IN TBX IIALX., KEWUATK. 

Next many yards from the place whctc the monument of Claudina Martina was 
d^overed, there exists a tower which may have stood in the relation of a specula or 
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watch-tower to the former edifice oi Newgate. This cunous appendage of the old 
wall is to h(' found at the back of the premises of Mr. William Elton, a builder, in 
the Old Jlailoy. 

Ibc circumstance of a dog, belonging to the father of the present possessor, 
having stpieezcd itself into a crevice at the basej of this tower, which was then 
con.sidcTed mcrcily a ]>ortion of the solid wall closing that end of the yard, excited 
some curiosity, the dog having reniaiucd a considerable time without re»appearing ; 
and its owner caused his workmen to remove sevcu’al of the stones, in order to 
dibcovcir what hr supposed to be a passage through the wall into tlic piece of waste 
ground which Ilea beyond, and Avaa then usccl as ‘ a place for exercising horseK. 
Jfowrever, on making a suflicient ape^rture, the interior of the tower was discovered, 
and the explorer had reason t<i congratulate himself on having added iis much sp^co 
to his premises as ho w as eiiabled to construct into u convenient two-stalled stable ; 
and not only tliat, Imt the height, about twcnity feet, afforded room, by placing a floor 
midw'ay, for a hayloi't to boot, 'ilie phico Ixfiiig thus^divideil, and filled Avithlumber 
of the building-yard, tog(}t her with much diM and cobwebs, and but little Light, is 
ill no Avay lavourablc to the operation of a sketch ; tut wo found moans to give a 
roprcHontation of the ujijior portion of the interior, Avhich contains a window with a 
semicircular top, evidently of Homan structure, and the brok('ri outline of another 
arch, whicli may liavc hetMi an entrance from the to[) of the w'all. There is a 
vaulted roof of hrickw^ork, handed Avith iron, appurcutly btdougiiig to a later period 

than the original building, Avhich 
latr('r has, probably, been several 
liigher. This roof is of sub- 
htantial workmanship, and (‘vidently 
not made for any temporary occa- 
sion ; indeed, Ave Avere told at the 
place that there w as some account 
of the toAver having been formerly 
appropriated as a gunpoAvd(?r maga- 
zine; but Ave could not exactly make 
out tlic authority upon which the 
assertion is foiiiided. Descending 
In' a very unstable ladder, avc en- 
deavoured to trace some token of 
Homan masonry about the base ; 
but, as little of the ashler w’ork is 
remauung, no auch evidence w^is 
di$icoverable, except the composted 
rubble of the inner structure, Avhich 
has tlio appearance 
pouted iu ill a liqui 

Tile present name of the situation 
of Nrgw’^atc, i, e., the Old Bailey, is 
suggestive of its former title as the 
bailium of the fortified building 
wduch stood here of yore ; and by 
vMous other signs it might bo sup- 
posed that this entrance to the city 
has been one of extraordinary 
strength iu former times. 

Some remains of ^ong masonry 
are visible at the mft of the steps 
leading from Green Axbeur-court 
tow'’arasFarringdon-strcet,and hUve 
a similar api>earance to the masonry 
ovtwosk ok TiiK WALL >ow'Aras THE KLLLT, of tho fragmout iu Su Martiu’s* 


of having been 
d condition. 
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court. These, from the thickness of the walls, a?o evidently portions of an ancient 
fortification, and may be presumed to have formed an approiicli to the j?ate abov4), and 
to have protected a pass^e over tht' Fleet, and so to the upper balluun, by mcims 
of a bridge and a flight *f stairs, similar to the present Breakneck -staus, which 
is the name of the ascemt to Green Arl)our-court ; whiles the street called little Bailey 
may represent the ouUn- or lower ballium of the fortrcjss. 

If Wren’s Pratoriuin can be s^upposed to have indicated an\»thing more per- 
manent than the camp of the Praetorian Guard, and the notimi of a fort whicli is 
supposed to have stood upon the liigh ground adjju;fn\t ^probably J^umicr-alloy) bo 
correct, wc may consider the city to have presented on this side an aspect of great, 
strength and complete fortification. Tlie gate which succeeded the original Komun 
edifice was erected in the beginning of the tu elflli coutury, and is staled to have 
bf‘cn called Chambcrlain’s-gale. It had been a prison from a^s far back as the 
year 1*218, and Avas used as a state prison lor the cotifinement of j>ersons of 
rank before the Tower was so, appropriated. In 1412 this gate was rebuilt by 
the executors of Sir Richard Whittington ; and his suitue, togcitlu'r with the (rat, 
appeared in a niche until the destruction of the building by the lire of UUith Tire 
course of the wall now runs by the back of Christ’s Hospital, where there Avas u 
postern ; and further on a fragment appears in the churchyard of St. Botolph, 
Aldersgato. The gate fonncrlf stood about thirty yards soutli of this diurch. 
Being very old, ruinous, and in danger of further decay, Aldersgate, Avhich at that 
time probably conUpned features both of its original Roman architecture and 



likewise of Saxon addilioiiK, Avas 
taken down and rebuilt, in 
by tlie trustees of Master Wil- 
liam Parker, citizen, Avho bc- 

a ucathed a sum of money for 
10 puipose. At tlie back of 
MonkAvcU-strc(‘t wefiiul a tower 
belonging to the wall, forming 
the Kcmicircular end of the ball 
of the Baiber Surgeonsi^ and a 
little further ou tliere iipj)('arb 
the base of another tower, ol‘ 
corresponding form and dimen - 
bious, whicljL li;iH already been 
referred to us appciu’ing in 
the churchymd of St. Giles, 
(Jripplegate, 

'I'herc are no remains of 
* Jloiyun in.'Uionry in this work ; 
and it hiw that primitive C^yclo- 
pean structure Avhioh, together 
with its circular form, suggests 
the probability of its being a 
portion of tin' Avoik of Alfred, 
who rejjaired the wall, and 
generally restored the city (it 
havirjg been ravagcnl by ihc 
Daues), and comniittcd 
vornment thereof to his son-in- 
Ifliiv, .Ethelred, in the year 881^;. 
This is the portion oi the wall 
which Ucsnearitf&t to the former 
site of the Barbican, or northern 
watch*towcr — the e^ecula of the 
Bomains, and Burgh-keiming of 


aiwaiira or the roman at ourriMATE. 
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t)ie SiL\on 5 ?. Tlic responsible office of custodian of tliis tower is recorded to have 
bcfMi held by Kijbcrt Ilfford, Earl of Suffolk, under Edvv%'ird the Third. A residence 
of the kinjTH of En^jland, which stood here, and whi^ w'as destroyed in 1251, 
but aftcr^vards rebuilt, was called the Base Court. OTis M'as/ at a later time, 
inhabited by ('atheriue, 'widow of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 

\Vc next trace the all to the thoroughfare called London-wall. Here, in the 
ycard of the AVhito Hojse Inn, arc considerable^ remains, one portion of which is 
evidently a part of the gate itself (Cripplegate), some evidences of the grooves being 
visible where the hinges liavc formerly hung. Further down the yard tlie structure 
of the wall is worthy of notice. 'I’he layer of masonry next the ground is composed 
of very lat*ge sejuared stoiios, jiud over this is a c^nr^•e of thin Roman brick. A 
sjmee of eleven inclujs above the bricks i:^ occupied by another layer of small, neatly- 
squared stones, three deep; and th<‘n* appears a course composed of two layers of 
Hint, accurately squared, and laid with gr(?at ]>recision. There arc three of these 
courBcs of stone, and as nuiiiy of flint; after wliich appears a superstructure of 
irregular masonry. I’he precision of the loit er courses of this fragment of the wall, 
and the methodical v/ay in which it is coiistnu ted, as well as the durability, through 
which it remains as true and ( ompiiet as when first erected, some fifteen or sixteen 
eenturies ago, render it ihi' mo'^t satisfactory and instructive relic of Roman work- 
manship now existing iu London. 

The other side of tliis portion of the wall h the nortlicrn boundary of the small 
hurial-ground once aUathod to the? east end of (ho church of »Sl. Elpliage-in-the- 
Wall, the mother church of St. Elphage. ( ’iippli‘gatc. Here wo may observe the 
interior stniclure, coiuj^osed of ruhbJ<' and ecunent, with bits of brick and flint 
j)roiniscuousIy thrown iu : and the riigL»ed and mavSsi\e appearance of this face 
causes the more modern snjicrstructurc of brick, wliich has been raised upon it, to 
look as though it were founded upon tlu‘ edge of a rocky cliff. In tlic year 1415, 
Thomas Falconer, mayor, o]K*ned a j)ostern call(*d Moorgatc, near the end of 
( ■oleman-stroct, for the purpose of affording the (‘iti/ens a more convenient a(‘ct‘ss to 
Aloorfit'kls, in order to pursue their recreation. This district, whicli was generally 
a moorish swamp, was intersected bv*i*aised causeways ; and Falconer htul begun to 
drain some portions of the land — a work that was furthered by William Hampton, 
fislimoiigor, mayor, in 1472, and Roger Acheley, mayor, in 1511, who caused dykes 
and bridges to be made, and the ground levelled, llcrc the slcdgcrs, and sliders on 
bone skates, the city hunt, the Finsbury archers ; the wrestling, boxing, running, 
tumbling, and football playing ; athletcc of the wards, and various mountebanks, 
quack doctors, and itiuerimt preachers, found ample space for their various exercises 
tor many a year, till squares, crescents, and all the endless forms and devices of brick 
and mortar, at length usur])cd their playground, and gave them mechanics' institutes, 
debating clubs, and the Eagle '^avcrii, in their stead. 

From Moorgato-postorn 4hc wall continued to Bishopsgatc, wliich is said to have 
boon built by Erkenw'idd, Bisliop of London, in 675; and, as the bishops of London 
liad a residence at Bethnal- green from a very early period, their road thidier from 
St. raid’s would lie tiuough this gate. Bishopsgate was repaired by William, 
prelate, iifter the Conquest ; and in 1479 it was again rebuilt by the Hanse merchants, 
who w ere bound to support it, in consideration of certain pri\dleges confirmed to 
them by Henry the Third. IVo statues of bishops, probably those of Erkenwald 
and 'W^illiam, and two others supposed to have represented Alfred and Aeldred 
Earl of iVlercia, were then set up, under the express direction, no doubt, of Henry, 
wlio was a liberal and enlightened promoter of the arts of sculptore and painting, 
llcuco, along Camomile -street amd across Bevis Mai'ks, the coarse of the wall may 
bc' traced by a slight elevation of the ground. In Maithmd*s time^^,^out a century 
ago, one of the towers 'was still standing, near GraveUane, on the west side of 
lioundsditch, of the height of twenty-six feet ; and the lower part of another was 
visible at the end of a street called the Vineyard, south of Aldgate ; but no trace of 
these now remains above ground. By diving into cellars we have had means of 
observing the basement of the wall in this dii'ection, upon its original surface, about 
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fSftocn feet below the ASlrcet, and found here fionic fragments composed of enormous 
stones, probably (he remains of buttresses. 

yVIdgatc, the eastern portal of (he eitVt wai^ a strong double gate with two port- 
cullises. A charter of King E<lgar attests (he aiiliquity of the first edifice, it being 
therein called Eald or Old Gate. Stow, who saw it ])revioiH to the rebuilding tlicreof, 
speaks of its dilapidated condition. During iho war between King John jind his 
barons, the latter entered the city by this gate, and ravages! the religious liouses ; 
after which they repaired the gate wuthCaeu sf one and the small Flamlrra tile. In 
the reign of Edward tlio Fourth, 1471, the city was iussaulted at this i)oint by the 
Bastard Falcoiibridgc ; but the citizens bravely repulsed and drove him hack to his 
ships. Martin Bond, who was captain of the camp at 'J'ilbury, LOSS, rebuilt the gate 
in 1G06, at which time -many Konmn coins were found among the foundatiojis. 
From Aldgatc the wall ran in a direct line to tlie 1W’er-postcrn> whcmcc we started 
to perambulate its course. This wall, wliieh Avas three fliilea and one hundred and 
sixty-five feet in circumference, Avas, according to Filzstephcn, high and great, well 
toAvered on the north side, with duo distance between the towers.” By the no^h 
side the chronicler is understood to mean the Avholo sparci cm tho landward, Avhich 
formed a bow from the river. The walls arc supposed to have been twenty-tAvo 
feet high originaUy, and the height of the toAvers has beoix ^tirnated at forty feet. 
This circumference was further guarded by the on the south side ; and the 

remainder by a ditch, deep and wide, Avhich was completed in tlie year 12 1 3, in the 
turbulent and |ealoui reign of King John: its breadth Avas 200 feet, and^ strict 
regulations were madd for its cleansing and keeping it in rejmir. Stow testifies to 
the good storc^ fish of divers sorts ^iwch this dit^ contained, a thing which, he 
says, many dflm yet living, who have taken and tasted them, can well witness ; , but 
now no sucm matter: the charge of cleansing is shared, and (orcat profit 
letting out the bahkes, with the spoil of the wh<fie ditch.” The dnronieter beii^, as it 
Boenis, in despair of reform in this quarter, finishes with a testy and so 1 will leave 
it, fiir I cannot help it” Of the vast bulwark which we have chronicled, with 
its various appointments, its gates, towers, and outworks, the matter of Imlf a dozen 
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fragments, which arc herewith represented, comprise abont the whole of the tisible 
remains. Strife had battered these walls for many centuries, yet, like the ^iant 
Antaeus, they were reinforced as often as they fell to lj|| earth ; but tranquillity 
became a slow yot sore destroyer. When settled tiHR had rendered the old 
bulwarks no longer necessary, they soon, fell to decay ; still, however, they long 
survived their use — standing in grim masses among the quaint, timbered dwellings 
of liondon, like the battered ntillt of some vast bat maimed and dispersed armament. 
Hut the general change which snooeeded the Great Fire swept away, together with 
many characteristic features of the city, much likewise of the ruins of its ancient 
wall ; and the improvements which followed during the last century have served to 
complete their final overthrow. The fragment which we commenced this notice by 
describing, vis., the remains of tho Tower*post6m, w'a.s lately threatened, but has 
been reprieved for n time. May it be permanently spared, and likewise the few 
other rdics which still attest tlm characteristic features of our earlier days, lest we 
forget our I,ondon*s pro-eminenoo, next to Home, among the ancient cities of Europe, 
together with its early greatnosi m a flourishing port and concourse of merchants, 
and lose all memory of many a worthy dtizen and noUle patriot, in the demolition of 
the edifices they once inhabited, endowed, or otherwise adorned, and whose walls 
seem to bear their names and deeds# even as if inscribed thereon, while we gaze 
upon Uiem. So may we, in this our oompusite stah?, retain soine clow of the more 
primitive and, perohance, greater era, to guide us through the maze of our immediate 
devices, at such times as when wo may have well-nigh lost oursjelves in their petty 
complexity. 


THE HEllO. 



f'oT he who drivctli o’er the bloody tieUI, 

\ ■' Death-lvors'd. sui Incarnate Victory ; 
j \^Nor He wliose truncheon signs the destiny 
'“Of mighty empires by his genius tpieird ; 

Nor lioly homicide, liy virtue steel’d, 

Brief-dimming his briglit soul in tyrant’s blood ; 

In the true Hero : tius alone is He, 

Wlio, conqueruig world -thoughts, needs none other shield 
Than his firm wiU and conscious rectitude, 

No sword but the keen scorn of gentleness — 

Jl)f lx)ve, by clear-eyed Faith well understood. 

1.0, in the tnms-atlantic wilderucss. 

Mild, woman-heart«l WoacKSTsa ♦, who doth wield 
His life for the. overthrow of Injury. ♦•L** 


* Futtniler of tbe Pcuce Societies in North America. 
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^MOOEBmSGn FROM CUA>DCRR.) 

• 

In the following vernioa of the ** Wif of Bathei Tale '* UUte alteration hat been made, except In the 
spelling, and occasionally in the oonstroction of a line, tn brder to make it read niusloally, without elolenee 
to our preoent notions of pronuridation. The alterations, whether of words or lines, are donoced 
throughout by the new words being in italics. In some cases the old words are so brattlifbl and expressive, 
that they have been retained. It is remarkable, how little more than altered spelling ia reiiulred to make 
the fine old Saxon of Chaucer intelligible to the nfodern reader. 





lit the old daya of the brm?e King Arthur, 

Of which the Britons speak groat honour, • 
All wa« this land folfillwl 0 / fairy ; 

The Ell-qaccn, with her jolly company, 

Dftoodd full oft in many a green nicud. 

Thin wan the old opinion oa 1 read ; * 

I speak of many hundred year# ago ; 

Bta no more elvee cen any num see mir ; * 

For now the constant charity and prayers 
^Of limitours and other holy friars, 

That search through every land and every stream, 
As thick as motes may he in the siin-bcain. 
Blessing balls, ebambers, kitchens foo, and bowers 
Cities and iKnoughs, castles high and towers, 

• But now can 00 mao see non elvd ma* 
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And thorpo^ and bams, md stables ancf dairies, 
lliis iiiakoth that there may be no fairies ; 

For where of old vms wont to walk ** an elf, 

'riiere walketh now the limitour himself. 

In aftermenl -times'' and in morwenhiges, ** 

And saith his Matins and his holy things. 

And gocth in his limitation. 

Women may now go safely up and down. 

In every bush, and under every tree. 

There is none other incubus but he ; 

And he will never do them ** dishonour. 

And so befell it that this king Arthur 
Had in his house a lusty bachelor. 

That on a day came riding from river : ' 

And happen’d that, alone as she was born. 

He saw a maiden walking him before. 

Of which maid he anon, maugre her head. 

By very force bereft her maidenhead : 

For which oppression there was such clamour. 

And such pursuit unto the king Arthur, 

Tliat damned was this knight for to he dead 
By course of law, and should have lost his head. 
(Perad venture such was the statute then,) 

But that the queen and other gcnilnromen 
Prayed so long unto the king for grace, ** 

That he his life him granted in the place, 

And gave him to the queen, all at her will 
To chuse whether she would him save or sjull. 

The queen thanketli the king with all her might; 
And lifter this thus spake she to the knight, ^ 
When that she saw her time upon a day. 

1’hou stundest yet (<iuoth she) in such army, 
Tliat of thy life yet hast thou no surety ; , 

I grant thee life, if thou canst tell to me. 

What thing is it that women most afeef : ' 

Beware thou, and from iron krrjt thy neck, ^ 

And if tliou caust not toll it me anon. 

Yet will I give thee leave for to he gone 
A twelvemonth and a day, to seek luul hear 
An answer may suffice ^ in this matter. 

A nil surety w’ill I have, ere that thou pace. 

Thy body for to yield up in this place. 

Wo was the kniglit, and sorrowfully he sigheth ; 
But what ? he may not do all as he liketh. 

And at the lost he chose him for to wetid 
And come again there right at the year’s end. 

With such answer as God would him purvey ; 

And taketh his leave and ^reiideth forth his way. 

He sceketh every house and every place. 
Wherever that he hopeth * to find grace, 

I'o learn what love the most : 

But nether could arrive at any” cost *' 

Anywhere he might jSnd in this ihatter 
Two. creatures who accorded together, " 











^ Ther as wont to walkea was. 

* IJndertneles. 

^ l^fomings. 

• Nc will doa hrnt no. 

f >Voni kawhimp at riaer-fawL 
$ Ladies mo. 

k So kmgd praidden the king of gitce, 


^ Desiren. 

I Beware, and kepe fby nekkd-bone fisMn yrea. 
^ Sttffiaaat. 

> Wlier as he hopeth fbr. 

*• But he ne eonde aeiwm in no eoato. 

■ Aooimllng la fei«« 
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Some said that, women lov^d best riches. 

And some said honour* some said jolliness* ^ 
Some rich array, and some said lust a-bed* 

And oft time to be widow ailft to be wed. 

And some said that we be in heart taost eased 
When that we may be flatter'd and be praised. 
He goeth fall nigh the sooth, 1 will not lie ; 

A man shall win us best with flattery ;• 

And with attendance and with business 
May we be lun^d both th^ more and less. 

And some men said, that we do Ibve the best 
For to be free* imd do right us we list« 

And that no man reprove us of our \ice. 

But say that we be wise, and nothing nice. 

For truly there is not one of us all* 

If any wight will claw us on the ^;a!l, 

That well not kick, for that he saittf us soo^i ; 
Essay, and he shall And it that soMotli. 

For be we never so vicious within. 

We would be deemed** w*isc and cleim of sin. 

And some maintained that we hove great delight 
To be accounted ** stable and secret, 



And in one {)urposc stedfastly to dwell. 

And not bewray the thing that men us tell ; 

But that tale is not worth a rakc>handlc. 

J^ai'dc, we women everything reveal, ** 

Witness on Midas ; will ye hear the tale ? 

Ovid, *mongst many other ntoriea small,* 

Said how Midos liad under his long hairs 
Growing upon his head two ass’s oars 
The which defect * he hid, as he best might, 
Full Fubtilly from every mortnVs * sight. 

That save his wife, there knew' of it no more ; 
Mo loved her most, and also trusted her ; 

Me prayed her that to no living thing 
She would tell aught of bis disfiguring. 

She swore him, nay, for all the world to w'in. 
She would not do that villainy, that sin, 

To make her husband have so foul a name ; 
She would not tell it even for her own shame. 



But nevertheless she thought she should hare died, 
That she so long time should a counsel hide ; 

She thought it swell’d so sore about her heart 
Tliat needfully some word from her must start ; 
And since she must not tell it any man, 

Down to a morass fast thereby she ran, 

Till she came there* her heart was all a-firc ; 

And, as a bittern bumbleth in the mire. 

She laid her mouth unto the water dofwn. 

Betray me not* thou water ! with thy sound ; 
Quoth she. to thee I tell it* none else hears, ^ 

My husband* ke hath two long aes's ears, * 

Now is my heart all whole* now it is out* 

I might no longer keep it* out of doubt. 

Here may you see* though we a time abide* 

Yet out it must* we can no counsel hide. 



• Holden. 

s And some saideii* that gret ddtibim vs 
For to be lioldea. 

^ Coaaea notbing hele 
' AmoagM other Ifaiog^ smale. 


• Vice. 

' Mana4s. 

• Cfciturc* 

« And 00 aso. 

« Long asses ofdt.liKi* 
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The remnant of the tide, if you will hear. 

Read f )vid, you may learn all of it there. * ' 

'I’his knifclR. of which my tale is specially, 

When that he saw he rnij^^ht not conic thereby. 

('Hiat to say, what women love the most) 

\Vithin his breast full sorrowful was his gfhost. 

Hut home he goeth. he might not sojourn. 

'Fhe day was conic that homeward he must turn. 

And in liis way, it happen’d him to ride 
In all his care, under a fore.^t side, 
jind there he saw unto a dance address'd ^ 

Of ladies four-uml-twcTity at the least. * 

Toward this dunee he drew full eagerly. 

In hope that he jMirne wisdom should desery ;* 

Hut certainly, ere he came fully there. 

All vanish’d wa.s this dance, he knew not w'here ; 
Nor any creature; ^aw he that hare life. 

Save on the grec*n lie saw sitting a wife, 

A^ouler wiglit there may no man devi.sc. 

Against this knight !his old wifi* ’gan arise. 

And said, sir knight, luTe forth ///ere lieth no way: 
'I’ell me what 'tis you sei*k for, by your fay : 
Penidvi'iiture it may the better he ; 

These old folk know' of many things, quoth she. 

My dearest mother, quoth this knight, surely 
1 am hut dead, unless that J can say 
What tiling it is that women most desire, 

C’ould ViUi me teach, I would pay well your hire. 

Plight me thy troth ht*rc in niy hand, quoth she. 
The next thing that 1 shall nMjuire of thee, 

Thou shalt it thi, if it he in thy might. 

And I will tell it you, ere it he night. 

Have here my troth, replM the knight^ 1 grant, 
'Phen, answer'd she, I diu’e me well to vaunt, 

’Phy life is safe, for 1 will stand thereby. 

IJpiin my life, tlie queen will say as I : 

Let see. which is the ])roudest of them all. 

’Phat wearcth either handkerchief or caul, 

'Phat dare sa) nay uf that J shall vtni tench. 

So let us go forth without longtT speech. 

’Piien whisper’d she a lesson in his car, 

And hade him to be glad and have no fear. 

W hen they were come unto the court, this knight 
Said he hud kept his day. as he hud‘///iy///. 

And rejuly W11.S his answer, as he said, 

Kull many n noble wife, and many a maid. 

And manyw widow, for that tlicy are wise, 

("Phe queen herself sitting a justice) 

AstH^mhled wci*e, bis answer for to hear. 

And afterwards this knight was appear. 

To every one eominaiuled waa tilence, 

.And that the kai^t should tell in aildience 
Vyhat *tis that Worldly women love the best. 

knight he stood not still, as doth a beast. 

Hut to this question he anon answer’d 
With manly voice, that all the court it heard. 

My liege lady, most generally, quoth he. 

Women tlesire to have the Kivereignty. 

As well over their husband as their love, 

IViid for to he in masterv' him above. 




And ther ye may it lere. * And yet no. 

WhewM he aaw upon « dane^ • Leme. 
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This is your cMef desire, though \ou me kill : 

Do as you like, I am here at your will. 

In all the court was neither wife nor maid 
Nor widow tluit contraried that he said, 

But said he was worthy to have his life. 

And with tliai word u]) stalled this (dd wife* 

Which that the knight saw sitting on the g^reen. 

Mercy, quoth she. my siivereign lady queen. 

Ere that your court depart, to do me right. 

I taught tills answer unto thi.< same knight. 

For wliich he plighted to me his trofli there. 

That the first thing 1 should of him require. 

He would it do, it it lay in his might. * 

Before this court .then, pray 1 thee, sir knight ! 

Quoth she, that thou me take unto thy wife. 

For well thou knowest tliat 1 have kept thy life 
If I say false, upon thy Jaith say nay.^ 

This knight answer’d, alas I and»walu wa f 
I know right well that sucli was my behest. 

But for God’s love do chusc a new request : 

Take all iiiy goods and lei my body go. 

Nay, then, quoth she. beshrew vs both thr two. ‘ 

For though that I am old, ugly^ and poor. 

I w(»uld not for all the yictnl or tin* ore 
That under earth is graved, or lieth above. 

But that ] were tliy wife, and eke thy love. 

My love, quoth he, nay, my damnation. 

Alas ! that any of my nation 
Should ever so hiully disjiaraged bo. 

But all for nought ; the end is this, that he 
Constrained was, he needs must with her wed, 

.•\nd take him this old wife, and go to bed. 

Now w^oidd sonui itcrsons say* peradventure, 

'flint of my negligence 1 take no care 
To tell you nti the joy, and all the array 
'rhut at the feast was upon that same day. 

To wliich thing shortly answer you I sliall : 

I say there was no joy or feast at all, 

'riiere was but heaviness and niucli of sorrow : 

For privily he wedded her on the morrow. 

And all day after hid him a.s an owl, 

Svrh w’oe was his, his wife looked so foul. 

Great wa.s the woe the knight had in his thought. 

When be wna with his wife lu he-d yhrought, 
lie ualloweth, and he turneth to and and fro. 

I'his old wife, .she biy smiling cver^o. 

And said, O dear husband, lienedicite. 

Fares every knight UittS with his wife os ye ? 

Is this the custom of king Arthur's house? 

Ik every knight of his thus dangerous ? 

I am your own true love,, and eke your wife. 

I nrn she whicli that saved hath your life. 

And eertairily did 1 you ne/er tinright. 

Why fare you thus with me in this first night ? 

Ve fare like to a man had lost his wit. 

What is my guilt f for God's love tell me iC 
And it shall be amended, if 1 may. 

Amended ? quoth this knight, alas ! nay, nay. 

It will hot wj amendednever ; no, 

Tboii art so loathly, and so old also. 




^ Say say, upon tby fay« 


ttshailiA SsHL. 
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And thtH^ art conif*, tan, of ro }o\v a kind, 

'Dial little wonder is thouj^h I wallow and wind ; 
S<i would God v'ili it, Uiat niy heart would burst. 
Is this, quoth she, the cause of your unrest ? 
Yes, certainly, quf>th he, nor wonder is. 

Now, sir! quoth she. I could amend all this. 

If that / liked, ere three days you shoultl see. 

So you v?oiiUl hcMv yourself well unto me‘^. , 

But for you tell me of such ffeiitlcnejp'H, 

As is dt^sceiided out of old richness, 

TImt therefore ye should he thouyht gentlemen. < 
Such arrogfuiec, it is nt)t worth a hen. 

i.<ook who that is most virtuous alway, • 
Private and public, and most intendtrth aj'e 
To do whatever gentle deeds he can. 

And take him for the greatest geiitlenniu. 

Christ, will we chiiin of him our gentleness, • 

Not of our elders for their old richness. 

For though they give us all their heritage. 

For which wc claim to be of high llneaye. 

Yet may they not bequeath ns, for no thing. 

To none of us, their virtuous living. * 

Tliat made them gentlemen called to be. 

And bade ns ftillow them in sueVt degree. 

How w'ollcnn the wise poet of Horenee, 

'riiat men call DantiS. speak of this sentence ; 

Co, in such manner of rhyme is Dante's tale. 

Full seldom riseth by his branehe-^ small 
lYowc’ss of man, for God of his goodnes** 

Wills that wc claim of him our gCMitlcius- ; 

For of our elders may we nothing claim 
But teni[>ora) tilings, that man may hurt and iiishn 
And every one knows tliis as well a;' 1 : 

If geiitleiies.s were planted naluraTly 
Into a (*crtrun line, without surrease," 

I'rivate and public, they would never 
To do of genthne.vs tlu' fair othce; 

They luver might do villanie^ or \iee. 

Take 6re and hear it iuti> tin* darkest laui'ic 
Helwixt this and the moviut tjfCaca asu.'*. 

Ami let men shut the dtairs. and leave it tin re 
Yet will the fire as fairly lie ami hum. 

Ah tw'enty thousand men did il behold ; 

His office natural aiye will it#]u>Ld, 

On peril i>f iny life, watTl it die. 

Here may you sec well, how' gentility 
1« not annexed to possession. 

Since folk do not jheir operation 
Alw^ays. aa doth the fire. lo. in liis kind. 

For God, he know's, men may full often find 
A lord's aon thui^oth shome and villainy : 

And v?ho*d ha^ e praise of hi^entaity 
For fAaf he wn» bom of a gentle house, 

And had his ehlcns noble and virtuous. 

And W’ill himself do anw a gctltle deed. 

Or follonv lus gentle ancestors, non^ dead,* 

He is not gentle, he he duke or earl ; 

For villain's sinful deeds do make a churl. 

For geutlei\ess is not the yreai renown 
Of thine ancestors, for liigh bounty done» 

< If fhat me list, er it wefe dnytis three* • laasge 

So «cl je mlgUten beta you onto vie» ^ Oo. 
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Which ia a tkmffforti§fn < to thy pecnon ; 

Thy gentleneag comcth from Gkm alone. 

Then oometh our rery g^entleneaa of grace. 

It aras no thing bequeath’d ub anth our place. 

Think mil how nestle, aa saith VaJerit^. 

W^aa that brow TuUins Hoatiliua, 

That out at poverty rose to noblences. 

Read Seneca, and tdso read Boeoo: 

There ahall you sec eiqpciM'd that« imf 0 / 

None can he gentle gmth dseib without, ^ 

And therefore, dear husband. 1 fhp ^<fh>de; 

Albeit that my ancestors were rude. 

Yet may the ^ghet^f God. and so b(q)e 1. 

Grunt me Ain mercy tq live virtuously ; 

Tlien am I gentle, when tliat 1 begin 
To live a/l virtuously and pot off sin. 

And whereofi you of poverty me reprove^ 

The highe^f God, mw-hom that we bcIiWe, 

In wilful poverty chose to lead hi» life ; 

And surely, every man, maiden, or wife. 

May undernmnd that Jesus, heaven'a Kingi 
Would ncve^^ choose a vicious li>*ng. 

•Olad poverty' *8 an honest thing certains 
This Seneca and o\)iier clerks tnuintaln. 

Whoso esteems him paid of hie poverty, 

1 hold him rich, though not « shirt hiad he} 

He that is ro«»efoi«r^ is a ptjor wight. 

For he would have what is not in his might. 

But he that nought hath, nor coveteth to have, 
la rich, filtbougn you hold him but a knave. 

Sin properly ts real pneerty, ** 

Juvenal saith of i»overty merrily : 

Tlie poor man, when he goeth by the way. 

Before the? robbers he may sing and play. 

Poverty 's hateful good ; and, as I guess, 

A full great bringer out of business ; 

A great amender, too. of sajiieuce. 

To him that taketh it in patience. 

I\)verty ’s this, although it scemeth strange. 

Possession that no person will ehallenge. 

Poverty often, when a man ia low, 

Maketh him God and eke himself to know. 

Poverty is a glass, as seems fo 

Through which he may v^/io are his /rue® friends' sec. 
And therefore, sir, since that I grU*ve not thee^ 

No more reprooe me for my pofjerty^ 

Now, sir. of age. that you reproved me ; 

And rmVy. sir! cf though authority 
. Were in no book, ye gentles of honour, 

Say that men Should an old person honour 
Ai^ cdil him fatlier, for his getithutess ; 

And ttotbora shall I find as IjgUM, * 

Key#, when you say I am and idd, 

Thicnhfw^yoiAihs bssf^ to be^ esog^ggi^. 

For uglioj^KNs And age, so thrives^ 

Art^ ^ 
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A staagslkinir, 

7haa|t aa' msd is, 

b gentle IhsI dodi gentle dedis, 
A l-i^h e not a 4^erte^' 

'CjBfsissUi*/ 


.. » Poverle a speetakel if| as tblnlmdi aas^ 

-His vim., 

• ftia tbati yun ttot greve, ^ 

Of fof povairtd no 

• 1%aa df^ ya hw. 
f So mote 1 1 
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THE WIFE OF BATfrS TALE 
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liut, nevertheless, since 1 know your delight, 

1 shall fulfil your worldly apfietite. 

Choose now, quoth she* one of these things to he. 

To have me ugly and old till that I die. 

And be to you a true and humble wife. 

And never you displease in all my life ; 

Or will you choose to have me young and fair. 

And take your consequence ^ of the repair, . 

That shall be to your house because of me. 

Or in some other place it may well be: 

Now, choose yourself whichever you prefer . ' • 

This knight adviseth him, and sigheth sore. * 

Hot nt the last he said in this manner : * 

My lady and my love and wife so dear. 

1 put me under your wise governance. 

Choose for yourself which may be most pleasnnee. 
And most honour to you and me also ; • 

I will not force you eiiher of the two : * c 

For us you like, it shall suffice for me. 

Then have I got the mastery, quoth she. 

Since I may choose and govern as I list. 

Yes, surely, wife ! quoth he, 1 hold it best 
Kiss me, quoth she, we arc no longer wroth. 

For by my troth 1 will be to you both : 

That is to say, not only fair, but good. 

J to God that I may die stark mad. 

Jj J to you am not as ‘ good and true 
As ever was wife, since that the world was new 
And, hut I be to-morrow as fair to see 
As any queen or empress or lady 
That is betwixt the east and eke the west. 

Do wdth my life and death right as you list. 

Cast up the curtain, look how that it is. 

And wlien the knight saw Verily all this, 

Tliat she so fmr was. and so young also. 

For joy he clasped her in his arms two ; 

His heart was bathed in a bath of bliss, 

A thousand times in a row he 'gan her kiss ; 

And she obeyed him in every thing. 

That might ^ord him pleasure or liking. 

And thus they liv^d unto their lives' end 
In perfect joy. 

«» Aveuture. 

' Whether that you Uketh. 

• Sore siketh. 

« But 1 to you be al so. 

*• Hent 
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1 H&VR for a time entertained the provoking opinion, thet if genUemon-and 
ladies, making a trip on the Continent ror the first time, would otuy give us an 
undisguised account of the absurditieB they gravely lind anidaonsly committed, 
and me ridiculous circumstances in which th^ were often pltui^ in consequence, it 
would be much better than writing " A Tour ” and endeavouring to bo picturesque 
and lively. We are not habituauy a lively people, by any means, and thererore 
our attempts in that way arc liable to read very hcafily^ but when an Englishman 

S leets into a scrape, he is then full of life in a moment. It seems to awaken all his 
acuities, and to call forth faculties previously un8aspectcd*->in'fact, it makes quite 
another man of him. But otherwise, and more especially with reference to the 
present sij^ject, the world has its Guide-books, and Panorfbnic^ Hand-books, and 
Companions, more than enough, and does not need the instructive comments and 
illustrations of diose, who,dike W.iUiam Gvoen, of Grasslands, grent last summer for 
the first time— as it will certainly Im the last— a little way “ up the munc." I never 
felt any wish to travel beyond Bonn. Several of the usual exciursions I eer 
made, sudi as to Godoibeq;, Bolandteck, the Draehenfcis, IleisterWh, &c., btti 
always rented to Bonn at night. There was no place for me like fhat. I was 
p«rfe<^ mij^y ; and, withont teing at all aware of the fact, perfectly xidiculons, 
as the following brief confiessUms will fully (Usplay. 

I laadM at Ostend some time in the nigbt—^ forget the hour and the day of the 
insnd), and even the day of the week, so defidnt is my note-book in fiiose detidlte 
wh^ fontcists appear to oonsidmr so very interesting to omer peo^. 1 remained ai- 
sone .lKttoil in t& town all n^ht, and went away again at day-break, knowing no 
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inou of the than if I had not been tidrer T jly bed. I va» 

huirird orf fo ^In* ( 'u'^tom-houso bv a rommibsionaire, him, with a 

1 i^«n, nf oMontathnib consciontioubnoss, that 1 |Hp^l contraband 
aitub*' 111 niv on which I expected there would be adt|Br “Ahal ” said 

}n . Jf i had In !d in\ toiitruf , and pfiven him my heys, I should jirobably have paid 
iiothirji(. I hd<l a large cuni'‘tei of U\u and some hoifecshocs (the former a rarity, if 
good, and ihf latter of very superior make ; both brought out as presemtsj; and! 
hnrti;«a iniinhei of books which 1 liad brought out for my own amusement daring 
I ail way tiiid steam-boat juuineys, and foi rainy dajs. The tea-eaxuster and the 
hoi s( vhoes w ere inasrpnate pacLigi, and weie paid for at once; but the books 
w'f^' di'^liibuted ainiiKt tlu content- ot two densely-filled portmanteaus and a large 
watdpjoof ('iipft bag- -inn (Is, loimmccs, ainJ Fumh and (iciman grammars, 
dictionai les, and (ILdogne-books — some fire-and-thiity \olumcs. 'I'he wretches, 
notwitIjMtanding in\ ollei to ])«iy foi *a haudsoDu* guess-weight, literally cin{>ticd 
exerjthing out in oidei to collect the hooks, which they then <;arried to a pair of 
sfale-, and dtUln latth weighed. It \va<* now^ justiiix p*clock in the lioi.nipg, and 
tlie tiriiii I was goniL*' witli staiiod at a (piiUteV past si%, and I had to re-pack aud get 
Iheie. I am iiatuMlly veiy aUrt in all cases pf einergeucy ; but m? present 
dis(omfiture was so umxpc'ctod ami so extreme, that T lemaiued bc,side ths empty 
portniaiitr»aus and bag in .i i»oit of stupor, staring tiiy pile of things all up 

in a jumble together^ looking just like a Ijijap of tubbish collected lor a bonure. I 
had to be told tbroe times to “ pack ** bidbie I came bufHcicntly to my senses. 
However, by dint of despcMation and icekiobsnobs of lonscijiitmc to many articles 
inside, I did manage to eiani cm n thing in, and was in turn loi the train. 

Mv lourney bh«ill he di»prj*iiHl of in a lew w tads. 1 took lay place foi Aix-la- 
dhapello dheet. Dimie* iln Ursi MMiityor eight) milos (a hundred loi aught 1 
know) Tsafhttwccm two Ihiglisdi g< nllenien, about my mn age, one armed with a 
huge blnt»''‘tn(irocro C’ontiuental ( 'onipiiffion,” the othi^ with the woU-knowm red 
" ( funh‘,'* 'I'lu'v sjioke nuudi about the' names of old painters and pictuics, and fine 
old biiildiu^s, and dwelt at s(,iin leiierli on a peculiai suit of cakes aud chernes at 
(dumt. 'Ihev soon ioiunl tlf u I kne w nothing ol tln^se thiogb, and asked me vvherc 
T was g<ftng, *Stiau;lit to Hoim,’’ said 1. Xnd this your fir^t visit to the 
Contiuenl ! *" ovelaimed lio' llhu ("onijiamon. X\'h.it aae )ou doing .^—Bruges, 
Antwerp, (dnnt! — what plan- vouau losing!” cried the gentleman with the rod 
Murrny-^ 4 uid(\ ** Ton will siufd\ stop a few hours to see all that is to be seen in 
Urngc's and (ihent ^ ” said oio “ Vnd half ii day at Antweip and Brawls said 
the' other. “ Xo,” 1 u plied, ‘*1 am going btiaight to Bonn.” They neyor 
exchanged auotln r word w ith me, noi even looked at me. They got out atMaUn^. 

Thc'i) place w.ib supplied by a liard-lt atured, seiious-looking old gentleman, also 
an Englibhinaii, who complained bitteily of the beds in Belgium, which he said 
were famous f(»r dump slirets., **So thoj arej” said I, too glad at last to know 
something that otlit*r people knetv. Jle looked pleased. ^*Xhey arc” continued 1, 
"vorv chimp indeed, and the W'aiters and chambermaids are very extortionate.” 
Having no persoiial experience oi this latter fact, 1 added modestly—** 1 make no 
<h>nbt.” Tin* old gentlcun.in gave me a coinciding nod, and a look of great 
significanei , im though he would have said, "vie tiav oilers undei stand theaei things;” 
so 1 t‘>ld him — thinking he would he delighted to hour it — that 1 had never paid 
for my bed at (Ktfnh. if is cm^utonince clwngcd. All tlie dawning urbanity and 
sympntiiy \nuishe<l, wnd his fare became hardei -marked than over, and full of 
iuul wiinkh^s running up and down and acrob>. Seeing this, I explained how hf4 
happemd ; but he kioked at me witli such uitentness, and a suspicioiUi ^ 

the right 4 \t\ that 1 got conlusiwh mid my explanation probably had an ir^vcw4rab|e 
ofltHl. 1 tiuned the bubiect as adroitly as 1 could, and spejee of 9 boo^jAg and 
couising m Hcitfindshire ; and gradually I contrived to let him kxupfV wjno X w^», 
and how loir laimh lud In {•♦in the county. "Hvimphl^ said be, ]L 

ceased swakiug, ** and vour father ha;> a prottv large. Wtkte in t|io«iejpari||'y 
suppose ' ** Yes, pretty well.” " Farms it liiuisglf, 1 )|» 
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Ah, he i$ iio doubt whut ih called a suKsUintial uian, and ho wishes you tu 
travel into Ocrmany to leani methods of culti\atit)iiL^^* I wab confusetl 

ifrith all this, and said, ‘‘ Yes, 1 was ih>im Ibr ?»otiio like that/’ 

Ah,” said he, looking more suspiciously than ovn nt ni\ last lemuik, “ ynu ought 
to have paid for your bod! ” 1 once more explained, iu lathei a wurui (one, that 1 

had not intended to swindle the landioid out of Oie use of hib dump sheets, but Uiai 
1 Was hurried aivay I scarcely know how, and, that being the ca^e, was 1 to make 
iiyself perfectly miserable all ihr iwt of my life for it ? W'liat would he (the old 
^nileman) have me do by wav of j opat alum, ur to show’ remorse — commit huieido? 
jNo, he did not wish me exactly to do that, but ho thought “that a fiUi<l moral 
sense ouglit to prompt me to some tourbo or otlicr, bettoi than the one I was 
adopting/* As he said this, the train ^tiipp(‘d at Tuftgc, ami he got out. Jleforc I 
reached Aix. 1 came to tlie <*on\iction that Ihe old genlh^man hud inUnded a very 
injurious inMUuation by his list renmik, and I h.id a gieat mind to go i>aok to t.iftge 
to do soitielhiug or other, 1 did not know whau as he was nearly old enough to be 
my grandfather. • • 

Many sprightly dialogues and animated conversations on’uned between my feUow- 
travellors during the lenminder of my joticiiej fioiu Aiv to (‘ologiio ; but us it all 
occurred in (lermnn, or in Frcnqji (imt either ol which languages do 1 understand, 
excepting ft little French when spoken vciy blowlv, und with the same accent 1 hud 
learned at the gi amm.ir-s-cliool in HeitfouUhire), I am not able lo give any account of 
it beyond the InelinffiS of tlie gesth ulatHius. Fioui (Jologno to iioiiu, uW, untiling 
ocruned eveept that tlircoAoi) handgoine English gills, all of whom made 

skctclics by the m ay, contrived each of them to mako n sketch of ino. One of these 
1 caught siglit of: if was a (aiicaturc, in whiehtriy loose iiiackintobh uasso uiaangcd 
as to look like a <ounlijmai/b frock, and the biukirroiind was u haj field. These 
things always aiuu»e mo. 1 am not ashaiped of bi iug a rouutry gentleman. 

I Afrhed safely at Bonn, and, happening to get into the omnilms that belonged to 
tho (lasthof LHtii Gnhtenon Sttvrn^ I took up iny ubmle there loi the nighl. It was 
about nine o’clock in the evening, and tlieio weif ihiee long fables laid ready for 
suppers ; and. as 1 could not read a word of The bill of lire, I toM the hfwl waiter, 
who can speak enough English foi the bn iucs’- of tlit‘ house, tlial I wished him lu 
gi^fo me a good (j<*rmaii supper, Ibis he immcHliati ly und(*i stood, and in less than 
a Quarter of an hour I had a sort of beef-tea souf) wiili ioited-mcal balfo in it, ami 
roo-sted reindeer with fried potatoes and stewed plums, and a dinh of sultnou gar* 
nished with side plates of lauliftowei and hertii»of, uml fiicasseed ihuken with 
salad and turnips, and a plate of ham wad a heiiing (holli of the later bc^itig cold, 
and also raw, but cured in Some fashion), and a parti idg< , with a couple of bottles of 
Hhinc wine. Of roursc I onlv eal what’l liked of all this. As fin the two bottles oi 


wine, which tasted very like what I should expect^of Kome ul the ])ale, delicately 
tinted bottles in our shop windows, th(‘y (iid'botliiiig lor me ; but I fouml 

the hotel had excellent cogniae, and a glass of liot brandy and wiift r ])ut me all to 
rights. I went up to bedroom, wnicli o\eriooked the nimki t-place, and tho 
nijl^ht being plcasonily warn, 1 left both tho wiudous, whioh uie in lael gks^idoors, 
Wwe open. When 1 had undressed, I went to the window and leaned upoti my 


Wide open. When 1 had undressed, I went to the window and leaned upoti my 
etttews, looking at the houses— Iarg<s white, palo pink and blue, and jmlc grey— 
widdh environed the market-place, till gradually Jlne lights #ere nil extinguished, 


I* it ■ Ikw V 




Hr&idi X dreiiiiiM of th& Sappy days of boyhood, and' of a largo poiid nctu' lloddea* 
dob into t fell over and ear* while iiidibg. Aa 1 looked down upon the 
aifiilin^ pMid Sf otfaet days t thought it grew dark,«and then it gradually roae and 
tbrnea roobd, while I abak tnan opposite tnuieirclu till tho pond lay fiat above my 
IdHId, ftbjf itiddenty burst. X awohe, with a heavy show or of rain comjsg down upon 


bbd also with a strange noioo in nty ears. ■ It was a loud chorus of voices from 


atui dtroogh the darkness 1 saw a crowd of perhaps thirty or forty figures 
JhlWhttw totabd ^ uron nliUng of a stone oltcli^k in thr centre of the matketMiIace. 
Vwiif WU^ With aU ^eit might. The chormi was in parts, though not Very wcu mn- 
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naged — I have heard as good at many a Meeting-house in a toe in Hert&rdshire 
-—and there were too many who sang the bass parts, but each one %ilh all hifi might. 
There were one or two voices among them which topped the rest, and cchoea all 
over the town. Verse after verse was bawled in the same style. This prodigious 
chorus, coming thus out of the stillness and darkness all round, began to excite me 
very much, and made me feel an irresistible impulse to join in with it ; so, waiting for 
the return of that part of the verse where I knew J had a good Tldly-ho note, I sud- 
denly came in with the chorus at the top of my voice, very mueh to xny own satisjf^- 
lion ; and, being carried a little beyond myself by what 1 had done, 1 ended with a 
fox-hunting flourish that made the rooft of the houses ring again. But well it might. 
The chorus had suddenly ceased bofore 1 finished. There was a dead silence below ; 
and then a buzz of voices, and a moving to and fro of the dark figures. Ttiey advanced 
to the front of my hotel, and then the voices became louder, and several lights were 
struck and held up towards my windows, and I plainly discerned a fantastic banditti 
in frocks, tunics, jackets, blouses, taglionis, or tight spencers, of all colours and 
shapes, and slouched hats with melodramatic crowns arid brims, or crimson Greek 
caps, and nearly all with vei^ long hair, some with iiorscmcn’s boots and hunting 
whips, many with moustachios, several prith large beards, and all smoking thick 
walking-stick pipes. Presently three of the bandits slopped forward, the tallest of 
whom wore high jackboots; they knocked at the clbsed gates of the hotel, and were 
soon after admitted. In a few minutes I heard footsteps ascend the stairs and cross 
the passages, and then came a rup at my door. Come in.” It^vas the head waiter, 
who, with a pale smile on his round face told me that the Students had sent to demand 
the name of the person who had so g^osslyinsult(^dthcm, ‘‘So then,” thoiiglit I, “these 
young gentlemen who are acting the * Forty Tliievffs * arc the celebrated German 
Students.” I gave my card, and the waiter retired. 1 ran to call him back, recollect- 
ing that the address on the card was “Grasslands, Herts” which I feared might seem 
rather eviusivc ; but he had rt‘[ichcd the court bclow% I now saw the three studious 
Ferocities leave the hotel, and the crowd presently disj^ersed in parties of five and six, 
singing as they walked away in various uirectioiis. I had half a idind to join in 
once more, but I did not. • 

The next moriiiiig three very large, square-folded notes were brought to me as 1 
wa* finishing my breakfast. I opemed them, and found they were in German. The 
head waiter wiis engaged elsewhere, but I made one of the other w^aiters understand 
that he must bring me somebody to translate. About a quarter of an hour afterwards, 
I saw a figure enter the saloon and advance towards me, whom I felt sure was a 
tronslator. He was very lliin and threadbare, with a very white face, pink eyelids, 
and long sandy beard, and he wore a straw hat with a ^sugar-loaf crown and a wide 
brim. 1 placed the three notes in the hand of Ottv Fauk, and it suddenly struck me 
that if he had but had a tinder-box in the other hand, he would h^re TOon perfect. 
He took off his hat with a lo^, £nd not ungraceful bow, and read the notes carefully, 
after which he translated them to me in very intelligible English. They were three 
challenges, any one of which was ofTered to my choice. The first was for the broad 
sword or the sabre, with or without pad-amour ; the steoUd, fi>r the rmier, with or 
without xnasks; and the third was for the short spear on horseback t made him 
read the latter once more ; it referredi no doubt, to a sort of pike or boar-spear^ and 
came firom Jack Bootr; 1 ^ve the translator a small silver eoin or two, which he 
received with profound gratitude^and retired. 

Now, I can bent pretty wdl, and wrestle, and leap, and all Aal sort of , thi^ 
am a fairish shot wiA a double-barrel gun/\nd 1 teb&afirst«ra|e, in 
crack hand, at single-stick ; but pone of theie rural accomplishments seenleft likdiy to 
be of much value m this ease. 1 knew nothing Jhhatevef of ienang, excejMiiig a 
attitudes 1 had learned when aboy, of my xuum whovras a captain of 
the short spear on horseback appeared my only chance, t fl^ 

by riding straight at my man, as 1 would at a lugh bank^atiA tisiltg the ahdrt sp^r p 
single-stick fashion, I might be very likely to kimdt the Bani^ 

his saddle, before he understood in what ^sohod^lhadstudi^ use of i&e 
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Haifiag made sp atf mind w fiar» I aent^again for Gar Faax, ir^ dulp nmaated u 
bfll^, and was inesently famished with writ^ matimala. It was aatttpw piece of 
bamneaa,— 1 knew that very weH; yet it migm have hiq>pened to aajrolbcr mu 
ahnostt as well as to me. Suadenly the idea strack me that X might jnat as w<dl 
stating die truth as to the oflSsnoe I had committed} and then wait and see ,wmt 
would come next I therefore Udd the translator to write in explanation " that X hi^ 
not intended to insult the Studento} but had only attempted to take part in th^ir 
diorus ; and} if 1 had done so improperly, it was because X neither knew the words 
nor the aU} and had not at all times a perfect command of my voice.” He took mom 
time and space to write this than X thought necessary, butit was in a very clear, dean, 
and regular smalL hand. X signed it, and he went away. X then walked up ttid 
down we long saloon, where, havihg ^en the last at brt^fast, I was quite atone. I 
felt much annoyed at the absurd pontion in wltidh 1 had placed mysen. I hoped X 
should be able to get a good borse ; much depended upon that ; he mtwt have some 
blood in him, and answer tothe spur ; and X began to prutisesinglo-stiidi: cuts at the 
head and ‘Shoulders, and contiacr how X womd use we reins and spars, when, 
just as X imagined myself in foil action with my adversary Arctorus, I eat^t sight 
of a ndedoor, the upper half of which was fuu of faces, male and femafe«-«cmi)e 
staring with astonis^ent, others Uoated and convulsed witli sappressedlauilhtor. 
” Oh, go to the devil t *' said I, half aloud ; “ how excessively vexaturas all this to (’* 

Guy came back in about twenty minutes with a smile on his lanthom jaws. '‘Well, 
fellow r* Xn an ins^t he was grave, and informed me that the note had been per- 
fectly satisfactory to* the gentlemen Students, and they sent “ much compliments to the 
well-born Englander, of Grasslands, who was so fond of chorus.” X was truly glad 
tins foolish affair had ended in no greater folly. 

X procured the assistance of a commissionaire to act as guide, and carry the eanister 
of green tea and the horseshoes, which latter 1 intended as a little ” surprise,” and 
therefore wished to present in person. The shoes wore for an old schoolfellow and 
sporting companion, who had brought out two favourite horses with him, and hod 
Men a resident in Bonn for some time, where liis father, who was an English ol^gy- 
man of large fortune, had taken a house for two years. The tea was for the wife of 
a very learned German professor belonging to the University; to whom, by a round- 
about process of two London cornfactors and one of the librarians of the British 
Museum, X had a letter of introduction. 

We soon arrived at the clergnnan’s house. It was a huge tong building, foil of 
windows, like a hospital, and or a dirty white and sandy colour, with a long black 

g utter, t^t seemed lull of dead porter or Guinness’s stout, running all down the 
ont of to just under the windows, as is usual with most gentlemen’s houses in the 

town. 1 found, to mv extreme vexation, that S W liad letume^ only the 

we^ before, Ins.&tner not approving of certain connexions ho had formed at 
Cologne. The derBynuunhowever, and his daughteA—^wo plain girls who were tery 
^’sermoB,” and weU-xeaff, and worked hard at the German lanpuge— 'received me 
khidly, ^t not wtohoat intimating that they were glad Samuel bad returned before 
my arrival, as we ' ' . * . wme mtochief together. Thcdergymanaddii* 

fmr n^ edification, t£at * Bonn was a quiet jdace — ^thc habits of the people wew 
orderly — ^with the exot^tion o£ the Stoffenti^ G foil^ redden a E^o as he said 

tUs), * all the inhabitanta and visitors condoetcid foemsclves witlaregnilaiity, and to was 
best to ads^t tme’s self to the customs and habits of a foreign country, so fia oeoar 
principtos would allow,’ aitd so fiwth. He ' did not undtostand wbatmy otycct was 
a coming to Bonn, unless it wae on a^unt of bis son being there, and to wm cmr- 
ttobtly go^ to'lbtow somebody in a fmre^ country. , However, as 1 was here^ I had 
bettor nuike oomfortabto whifo f staid, and enjoy the innocent amusnwntos 

and noy4 nm^radties the town aflfordechs I made a to the comuttidoniire not 
touiq[|t^ the Waeshoes, and, taldiig him aside, told him to carxv the tim wsfo my 
siltd tiad letter of iatrodaetion to the profossor’s house, and take padK the tihoes up 
Itodruou at the hold. 

though aomewhat prosy, old geatleatMi wu now so 
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lybUgtiigaB to inro^e to accompany me through tho town, and aatoat me in etifi^g 
* aenro&t, of getting lodgings, or porchaung anything I might want. We walkea 
through all the b«t streets, and he took me into various shops, where I bought silks 
in waistcoats and cravats, and ordered boots of Prince Albert’s bootmaker, and a 
new frock'Goat, and bonght eau de Cologne in a largo basket bottle, a eonple of 
painted pipe^bowls (one widi tho Drachenfels at a distance, the other with the 
Catbe^U of Bonn) and some cigars, and also a Gennan sausage, which 1 was snxkMis 
to taste gonnitte, in its native place, and to kcop'by me for occasional use, as I had 
already discovered that the diet of the Continent was hardly as substantial as 1 had 
been aecostomed to. lie finally procurod me a KCiwaat Avho cotdd not speak above 
a doaen words of Bnglish, but who knew things well, and could understand signs ; 
and then acoompaniod me to tho Gast/tof 2 uui/&c., wliich he was kind enough to 
translate (the Oolden Star Hotel), and«then wished me good day. 

It was one o’clock, and tho tables of tho saloon wore all laid for dinner j so 1 went 
up to my bedroom to make some slight preparation for the thble tFh6te-—^^ first 
pnblic appearance in Germany. I found all tho Various articles I liad purchased 
carefully deposited on tho table, and the horseshobs on the sofa; but 1 in vain 
looked Urt ^ bills of my purchases, as I had paid for nothing, tho people at the 
difierent shops saying and gcsdculatiiig ' it was no matter.’ I dressed quickly, a loud 
bell ringing all the dmc, evidently a (linncr-bcll ; but 1 had to tug my things out of 
the bottom or middle of the portmanteaus in a sad plight, from the rummaging and 
Cramming back at Ostend, so that my appearance in the epd was anything but 
that of a “finished gentleman.” I desccndetl, however, in lugli spirits, and with a 
m^ital appetite — ^it was just the hour we lunch at home in the country. 

About a hundred and sixty sat down at tho tables — three tables being up and 
down, and one across at titc bottom. 'J'herc were ladies and geutlemen of all ages, 
for the most part elegantly dressed — German, English, French, and Belgian, I Was 
informed. I took care to sit next to jui Englishman, who could speak the Languages 
a little; a very iutclligunt man. Wc table iV/idfe people made a Very nice 
appearance : the sun shone brightly ; nearly evetyHody was dressed in light or gay 
colours ; and everybody talked and' laughed, and cat and drank, and bowed and 
nniledf and paid compliments, and was very happy for three hours at least. Wc 
soup of an odd yet agreeable fiavour, to begin with ; and then of fined 

K tatoes and ^ates of beetroot were handed round, followed by sliees of hot baked 
if and hot wiled beef, cacdi with his peqptiaT sauce ; and then cold salt beef, of an 
ladum red colour, but very mild and tender ; then stewed French beans, and dkbes 
of oatili^wer with batter sauce, and ilavoured witli cinnamon, followed by small 
nittttoa cutlets, accompanied with a minced pickle of red cabbage, neeu someth^ 
pr other, anchovy«fiah, and capers, all choppw small. ^ This was followed hy a dish 
of boiled plums and greengages, and then came fricasseed chicken, and a 
doHcato meat of some kind with a sauce of preserved cherri^ followed by a dish of 
cold Imwtt, ox huge sausage, attended with a sauce of cold j^elly of bright pink attd 
whito oolonte— "bright colours seemed to be much, studied in the dishes, to aa to 
hUaso the eye as well as the palate—'and this was foUewed by raa* heniags, and 
immediately kfierwardli legs and wings of partridges, fio»4ng fo gteaae, and an 
eottrehiefy tour salad. After tins, dishcB were handed round of very bright red shell- 
firitj Eke vii^ antaU.boiled, lobstoni, and then wo had slices of veal and boiled mdnion 
Widt naacMie of ^ick yidlow b^ter spedded vrith capers, and also a jaa^ and xotet 
dndit w^ paaa, and fiiMdly,. as it seemed, a plom-paddtBg; It was axei^bnMv dtis 
6«nnm puddmg^-nearilr w eggs, yet «> light was followed nmtiim 

with arm sance. I dmudht we were going to have riie dinner md^^War ifpda; 
bewavdr, diis was tho list dim. And now J^me sugar^cakes, and foes, 

and lKat*boo8, and pawfoes (very bad indCOo), and riicrries, and mekin ctkt in thin 
sUw— mwch too thin-*>aBd vases of fiowm, and all soarts of sweet niek-'^naeits; and idl 
tha thus ike katUea of Sillery Moussoau, and Champagim, ud £hrfittl^iwtoi||!Ntt' 
(ai^ Seltaer water, too !} were* popping, and sparkling, and fiying, and foaming -mvt 
the tihlaa,aiid everybody laughing and ckatQtig.illray, and the in 
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lildv uluibtme and beards tibmnng dice u|M>n the table for bottles of ; 

i&d the waiters^ dresecNl like young gentlemen on u Sanday at our boatdili^*Seaools 
at heme, m&ning to and fro, breaking in Gornian and Freneh : and dio knid hdJtotttibg 
gabble of the various voices laoguages of various uations, all goir^ jat the same 
moment ; and everybody seeming to miderstand every Iwdy in the midst of It all*— it 
was roaUy the sort of thing to carry any English country gentleman ciMa out of 
his aadtUe into another state of existence, t ^-ould have given a flvc-potmd hote to 
have been allotred to sing out “tantivi ! mntivi ! ” at the to]> of my vtdce } but I 
knew, from experience, that it wotJd be liable to niiseoDblruction. 

At about a quar^r.to three, etvorybody had quite done ♦•ating, and nearly all Uic 
gentlemen were si^Kdng, and the ladies gradually retiring. 1 .sallied forth with tny 
dgar (1 rather dislike siiu)kiug, but 1 did not wish to appear strange), and strolled 
round the market-|d8||kto look at the shQ|ts and the German girls. I boilght a 
velvet travelling cap, ana a cloth one for walking, of a very pretty fittle fat-shouldeted 
girl with two gold nccklaeos, who insisted upon sending them, though it wa.s only 
across the way ; and site could tidt, or yrould not, as it ratliur seemed, give me change 
for a sovereign, so dial I never ])ai(l, and went away^tolh of us laughing. She 
spoke all in German, and I all in English, yet we imin4||||||d to understand each other 
quite well. ^ 1 then went to the shop where I had hougln the painted pipo-bowls 
with my friend the clcrgyman,.and exchanged the “ ( .'athcdrid of Bonn’* for one 
with a most lovely German goddess, who had such eyes, such hair, and such a pair 
of shouldt^rs ! f saw this directly I unterud the sltop the hrst lime, but 1 was airaid 
almost to look at it* with my re^eren«l Slenlor at my side. 1 was to pay two or three 
dollars more, but the master of th(' shop could give me no ehaitge, and said any time 
would do. I returned to take coffee at the (ioldon Star, and in the evening a 
commissionaire took me to a danmng-room. lie told me not to pay anything,— he 
would arrange ail that. The danlecs were entirely waltzing and I’otku, so I. only 
looked on, and went hack to supper by ten o’clock, — every shop in the town, except 
the wine and beer bouses, having been shut up long since, and all the good folks m 
bed. They all rise, however, at live or six in the morning. 

The next day the Gorman professor did nu' the honour of calling upon me. He 
said he brought *' much compUniettts from his wife for the tea.” lie wa^ a very 
aenousdoOliiag man, but spoke U little English, and was very kind and friendly. 
He offered to introduce me to several families, and to tho Ca^o Club and ito 
. rcading-rooni, and to recommend m| any masters 1 might want, and assist tpo-' in 
JUjjWD coating my “studies.” 1 thanktm him in the best muimcr I coUld. I felt rithcr 
W^kword. He proposed to take me to tbe Casino, wlii(.h I gladly accepted, fund 
. , weatjll^re, and he iutroduc^ me a» a subscriber fur a montli. There were rdinns 
- ^«ii tnf ground-door for billiardit nnd doniinoos, and draughts, and cards, had a 
iUpper-room, end a readiug-rooia dill of books and pamphlets and newtpc^l^s, 
not a single English ono ; end there were laagi^aloons al>ove for .concfltte';(^ 
danmiU|^ 1 play very badly |^.l!^iard.s, sdll I thought 1 should beat the profWior 
for time could so have ever found to learn a gkmet I'o my 

Bforprisc, however, ho pS^ed iarA iuoat scientific stylo did wonders with, ease, 
jsever missing anyt^ng, nor ehuuiijiipg.'cottetcjiatice. Wlrfn t fow about to puy for 
tlie morkm* .md bead Wtntcfr (udd a mete trifle to sUbscri^s^ end 
pi^ this with my subscription at ^y future time. A preMlted Hio 
to return and dino vdth me at the Gokleq,)^, The dinner 
sattb is ifo. the preyiotteday* Tlie professor loAdte table ratlter 'ienity^i' li' he 
. Iwid to giyb n foctUrO, University. Itt the {dtornooa t .‘fiflh a 

eenuifof#i3i|re for a st^vdib Rhine ; and about Sunset we wfbt fo (ff %o 

fliMniDff<nmi>notua^ I had we romantic plca^re of a swim tn tiw 
Rldim.^ The o^musionsire Woiild-not let me give money to any of ^ .lfoid|bnn ; 
. itb the Englidi i^led people in this :re^ct. 

l^.'^Tlaue or fow days passed in thie happy mAnner, and then the Qs^na Whom 1 
’ -.wd cn^mted ae a servant told me he had fmuul me very cofofortibfo hidings in 
fllljhpb- Itewsse. He carried my luggage foere from the hotel, a^r wing in 
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run for my billaereral times, aod waiting till I was tired. At mj lodgit^ 1 liad two 
tolerably large rooms, with no carpets, but the floors pointed like a (messboard, and 
there was very little furniture. The windows looked out njMUi the garden where 
vines grew on a trellis, and a fountain played its littlo spout in:the emtre. Every- 
thing was particularly neat and clean and comfortable, esceptititat tiie bed, besides 
having no sort of furniture, was so short that my feet ^ways shot out at the bottom, 
or else I found on waiting in the morning that my head had fallmi over the back of 
the piDow at the other end, as I have seen a calf’s head hang over .‘ijbe back of a 
market-cart in Hertfordshire. _ ' ^ 

I bought a dressing-gown bnd slippers, which worp sent home without the bill, and 
1 had forgotten the shop. This, however, was, to all appearanl^ of no consequence, 
as I could get nobody to take any money from me. 1 continued to dine at the 
Golden Star, but they always forgot to make out my billA In fact, the hotel was 
constantly so full of visitors that I began to fancy tl^ they kept no regular 
aooounts, or that, perhaps, they let every tenth visitor go free. I was the more 
induced to think something of . tnis kind must besethe case, because it seemed to be 
the same at the large hotel g/t . Godeaberg, where I dwve one day, accompanied by 
my friend the clergymaiyiiHaughtcrs and governess, and we dined there, and yet I 
could not pay the bul ; nOTwat they objected to take English sovereigns, but they 
said my paying was not of tire least consequence I . I really began to think all this 
devilish odd. I was not used to it. 

As the German game of billiards forbids nearly all the easy hazards, and makes 
the amusement consist in the accomplishment of diflicultios re^tlting from complex 
calculations, you must absolutely be an excellent player to derive any amusement at 
all from it. On my second visit, however, to the Casino, one evening, I heard a 
sound .as of the rumbling of a ball, followed soon after by a rattling fall ; and this 
was repeated again and again. 1 went into the garden to see if it w’as there, and, 
following the sound as well as guided by lights and voices, I arrived at a long gidlcry 
full of laughter, smoke, good exercise, and good companj'.^ Itf^iis a number of 
German gciillcmcn playing at ninepins. I soon learned to join in this ; and, the 
better to understand both the game qnd tlie fun, 1 sent tlic next time I was going 
there for ^my old friend Guy Faux the interpreter, .and he always in future, went., 
witii me, sometiniet sitting in one corner, sometimes standing at my elbow, to the 
great amusement of the gentlemen ninepin-players, who all laughed immoderately 
when they sawTHid'uot mind it, and onjoycd^c joke myself. 

I went one day with a P^'ty of English tmirists, whom 1 had met at the teMe 
on an excursion to J^londsbogcu, the Drachenfels, and the little island of 
Noanenwerth. We were often in great raptiues, and they mode all sorts of Mjpnxed 
sketches and glowing dcscr^gtmns and lyrical poems. Next day 1 walked om alone 
aWt Ac town, and Aen « ji# miles into Ae country. 1 recollect observing several 
things in the streets and mljls which I will just mention as they occur to me. 
Ihc grass is mow'od in all 'difficult places by women. Lhave often seen a woman 
handle a scythe in a masterly and noble manner — ^wiA a wide sweep, stea^ and 
regular, and with a predsion and strength Aat would have cot a cow’s le^ off. In 
Ac orchards, and among Ac hillocks and weedy places, tl|a women andg)^, bare- 
legged, and wiA such edves ! Ae colour of aahogimy, eutAe crass wiA small reap- 
hooks, not nnlike our billhooks, seizing oteh tuft in Ae left land, as if it were a 
thick liead of 1^, and off tit goea in an instant.^ When Ae conr has been out Ae 
shocl» arc piieti up in a ciremar Aape, and have a flilse top or poiiited.'tisiftch, Ae 
shape of M^er Shiptmi’a hat, as a |Hroteotimi in wet weaAw. WheellonMn have 
no legs, bat lie flat upon jlidr stomachsi when not in .asftion. 
shap^, imd those in Ae ootmtr^ have Ao wheel lu^ .mnrevedinwiA hSi4^ 
to prevent entanglement in going throng high gtaa$ ’and weedy phiees. These 
thi^ Aow Aat Ae people have .tome ".tnind.” AS Ae Genuan edesg^pDoen in ' 
Bonn wear Hessian boots. I cannot tlunl&vrhy, as the puj^p^ do net qipear nra^' ’ 
colder Aan oturs;; thongh perhaps ft may he to i^otect titsoartiegs from fiea^ whi<A I 
soonfriYiiid were Aondant in all the churches. TTie timtde maiAiiisiy of Ae brass 
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Ifrrer for opening doors and wmdx»rs is mao|i better than onr arrangimento in thoae 
respects* German girls have, the most part^ very upright figures^jl^jgpMMl^ 
carriage, and good hair, long and ^ck ; and the method of dreBsing the liMh: in 

the ibim of a shell, is quite beautifol. The Prussian peasantry, as disUng^ii^^ from 
the townspeople, are ril ugly— to a girl; men, women, and children, pasiiw by 
hundreds to market, or hy thousands in the religious processions— ull ugly, and not 
one excention. Not a single rosy-faced, bloominu, country lass, but wil with laces 
like weather-beaten wood. Feopm of all ages and sexes commonly wear a la^ 

S id ring on the forefinger ; but the superior class do not consider it as good 
any of the littib gardens of ppor cottages have grape-vines on a trellis, hy way isf 
a hedge. Nobody ever steals grapes, however ex]^)osed, nor picks a single bundh, 
uor touches one, —not even the chiidron. Poultry is very had, small, and lean. I 
never met a pig,-— in fact, I have never seen or heard one ; and there seem to be 
no fine breeds of horses or dogs ; but the dogs bark just like ours,— tlie accent haa 
no difference. The beds in hotels, as well as private houses, arc all very short, 
though many of the people aroitatt enough, which shows that German gendemen do 
not sleep straight, but with dicir kndes huddled up, summer and winter. Of the 
fruits and the flow'ers of Jlonn, except the garden grapes and the dahlias, there is 
nothing particular to notice ; but they make fireworks in first-rate stylo. I never 
saw such rbekeis, even at Vau^hall, when Simpson was master of die ceremonies 
there. 

The Germans are very kind, good-natured, and extremely hospitable. I h%d 
many invitations fl*om my companions at the Niuopiu Gallery; but I seldom 
accepted diem, becauHC of the awkwardness of not knowing the language, among 
ladies in particular ; and it was impossible to take Guy Faux with me, Uiough he 
was perfectly well-behaved. Nevertheless, 1 ilined once or twice with my friend the 
professor, rle often had a dish rest'mbling our celebrated beans and bacon,*’ 
which really surpassed them. It w^as, perhaps, liam ; tliey called it s/wnkin — a word 
that was familiar to my ear, because my aunt often used to piny it upon the harp — 
*•' Of noble race was Slicakin.” 

Prince Albert’s bootmaker, Mr. Wild, of Cologne-street, sent mo homo two pairs 
of admirable articles, and the “ fit” perfect. 1 had only ordered one pair. When I 
went to pay him he smiled, as though at my sim])Iicity, and told me by signs not to 
j:«iy a word more — it was nothing. 1 went away with a growing amosement ! Tho 
tailor had behaved very much in the same manner. Bonn W*i8 a strange yet 
a delightful place. Nobody wanted money, 'rhere wan a little fair about this time 
at the outskirts of the lown. The girl of tlic house w here I lodged had been very 
iittentive to me, usually contriving to understand what I wanted, even when I had 
no interpreter with me, and I oficred her money go to the fair, and buy herself a 
fairing,” and, in order to make my intention quite decisive, I nlaced it in her hand, 
[lointiug in tho direction of the fair ; but she woul^not close her hand, and &^y, 
with an amiable and grateful smile, replaced the mdhey upon the table. B was 
evident that the milknnium was approaching, and money was no longer needed in a 
world of love. At night, when 1 returned home, I found a fairing for me, pUee4 
upon my table. 1 began to feel my bead torning round a little with all this 1 
I took some Engiish ladies to the &ir next day, and, givi^ money to my servant 
who followed, insisted upon hia paying for all I took, as it appeared that XH^bqdy 
wo^ receive money from me. On our return \p tfie hotehwWe I had Aten 
first, erne of them slmwed me some verses she had made to the Beautiful 
and heeda^er gave me a copy of a long ode he had. oomposed to ht^oe m 
Bheknifrasse where Beedioven was born, and promised me copies of seven somiets 
he had written to the mom Where Prince Albert eiudied philos^hy when ho was 
a student Of Bonn. 

Thiagame of Ninepins merits far higher notice than I hayn riresdy taken of it 
The pins ore about a foot and a half tall, balls weigh some fouirti^ pounds each, 
^ and Ae course of the ball is about seventy feet. Here do some of choice 
ipiritSj.!’ the 4lite of the physic^ energy of Bonn, meet ev^ imd pint two or 
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thtcc hours of true hRarity. Tliey wore all Gormaii gentlemen j I hevcr met an 
Englishman there. Now, the game is one requiring considerable strength and great 
AkiS. It was amusing and instructi ve lo obsfu vt the variety of character in the 
players, and how their several peculiarities of character were ‘"^brcitight out" as the 
game proceeded ; so that the studeul of human iiaUirc had an opportunity before 
him equally novel and advantageous for bis speculations.* 

I often went for a drive iu one of the opt u barouches l>clongmg to the Golden 
Star, taking with me some friends, German ‘or English, with whom I made 
acquaintance, and having Guy Faujt. on the l>ox, as interpreter in ordinary. I dined 
usually, on these occasions, at the principal hotel at Godesborg. Wheii I offered to 
pay, the bead waiter looked at me witli a smile almost of compassion ; bo I ceUsed to 
tlunk any more of paying. Hut what (m earth was the meaning of all this? I 
mentioned sometliing of this matter oi|>e day to a French count, to M^hotn I sat next 
at dinner at the Golden Stiu* — a man of great information- — who told me ** that WNJty- 
thing was really so cheap in Genmuiy that tlic people hardly cared about being paid; 
the things cost tljcra u mere nothing ; it w'as qf little** consequence,’* I had brought 
Out money enough to remain comfortably for a inoUth ; but at this rate 1 might 
remain for ycoi's with the sum scarcely diminished ! 

t bought a gold chain, and two gold neck-ornaincnts, «as presents for ^^ertfordahirc 
ladies when I returned home, and more painted pipe-howls, and a winter coat lined 
with leopard’s skin, and sevijral Husks of ettff de Colo^fie^ and figured silks for 
waistcoats, and had them all made up to escape' the duty. I Ijf gan to feel greedy, 
for the first time hi luy life. I took a fancy to some silve r spurs, and ordered five 
pairs to he sent to my lodgings; and, as T hcanl that tlie genuine (joriuan sausage 
would keep any lengtli of time, f had a considerablcj quantity (fifteen or sixteen 
pounds) packed in a fit state f<»r travelling. Whenever 1 met with any EngH^sh 
people wlioAvere agreeable to me I ahvay.s asked them to dine with me at the Golden 
Star; and 1 also made' acquaintance with two or three Prussian oflicers-— capital 
fellows — and threw dice with them upon the dinner- table, just us I had seen them 
do, for bottle.s of champagne. 1 ahvays lost — l>ut what of that ( 

Wliilo I w a.s sitting at brcaklast 040 morning 1 received a note from my friend 
the English clergy man, informing mo that there wms an English chapel in the 
University, where divine service was performed every Sunday. He would make 
room for me in his pew next Sunday. U was now the 1st of August. I had been 
three woek^s at Honii. 

It was true, I had m’ver once been to Chapel ! While I was meditating upon the 
laconic reproof of my reverend friend, some one knocked at my doofr. It was a 
tradesman, who, vvitli 'a low bow and a smile, presented his bill. My first bill in 
Bonn. He waiteil a moment, and then retired. But, before he had closed the 
door, another entered witli his bill, and at his heels two nioro» each with a long bill, 
and a bow, and the same drcajijt:! smile. Had 1 really had all these things ? How 
things mount up I Then eainc my servant with his account for a thousand stnall 
matters whicli he had paid — honesth^ paid, no doubt, but I had taken no note of 
them. He told me — they nlL told me— -to take no note of things. Guy Faux, too, 
sent in his bill — attendances at ninepins, and on the box of the d— d old baroudie 
and two liackers. I snatched up my hkt. In the passive below 1 met German 
goldsmiths and tailor^ and Prince Albert’s bootmaker^ and comnussionaires. 
right! xU right !” Of iecl I, frsmticaBy bustling through them into the stre^. The 
bills had come att last ! They were, no doubt, correct enough ; bat why iiOloie ttU at 
once ? — why this avalanche ? What had I done to lose toy credit ? I hiul bedn ik 
a very culpable dream ; but what had caused this suddeti UfTakening ? 

On reaching the corner of the Street the first person 1 inet the gfkve*&eed old 
English gentleman whom I had so foolishly informed of toy never paying for my bed 
at Ostend. Me must have given out that I was a swindler ! • 

t ' . . ' ' ■’ 

^ Amoi^ all the pkHascipliieal lucubraliime of tnoslera toorUts, ihtak my bt rsfsnM to 

unique.— Eff. . r 
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I btimed to the Oelden Star, hpad wnitrr banded m# my WDi *93 
Sadit 9 bUl ! At this tnqntent vrho should a-alh in but the l^nglwh ^ ' 

tonV JQB aalde^ aud ^hed me trhat was a}l thi« rumour that had reaohM him m l9f 
being deranged ? “ Deranged, Sir !" “ Y ea,” eatd he j “ 1 have heard of yoVir ^9§l|liM^ 
Osteqd { of yogr aending chtdiengoa to Studenu hert^ to fight on horapbac^i. hf 9^; 
geatieijdaiimte in a public breakfat<t-];ooin } of having an Interinoter to }Tiyu9|(inei. w 
sending ^een tea and horseslmea to the library of the Univeraity; of pureWintILi 
do^n pans of silver spurs, and a disgraceful quantity of sausages 1” ■ 

“ Oh, my dear Sir,” said 1, brcStthlcssly, “ the fact is, the people are mad ! Th«y 
aro all sending in their billss The most innocent things arp made to 
monstrous, and not a soul but sends in his hill!” 

« Well,” said he, with suri)rise, " tlioy do once a month. It is the custoin 

in Bonn to trust all those, who are roRpectably retM:>mmended to the shops, for the 
space of a month, and then they i^end in thoir hills.” 

I tried to laugh and cxpliBdo. The instant ho Ivfi me 1 liurricd to the raUwny 
sta^o%<nd took the first train* to Cologne, and wrote to my fatlier to 
letter of1|Mit for seventy pounds hy return of pout, as § found Germany by naliealMi 
so cheap IS il^hacl expected. 


xme WIDOW OF THE rOND FARM. A STORY OF Ullli FOOR LAWS, 

PY Mas. WHITK. 



half a mile fr<>in thfe Vittage of A lu an angle of one o| tliONt 
that intersect so elnttmingly tbc rdi^l distnettof iKngknd, sMkAi a lonoly 
linquated rottage~-<nie of those lowly abodes to which all the peetaryii^vidiite waw 
»ikA 1 1...1 within which, tmluii^ly, jsean^ ^©d and 


h®U|[ba exteriorly Wlongs, , ^ ^ 

fNgMiwm ire too often the chcenm accompaniments. 1*^ *9 


Wlqr (accept fat the piece of water by whu^ it stan^> wiser people thin I 
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am most detetmine, lias origioally been a taro'roomed tenement; but at some later 
date an attic has been projected tbrongh the penthouse roof, nving an ezcee^ngly 
grotesque appearance to the little dwelling, whose low walls, deep eaves, and 
projecrag frame^work are half-hidden in a vine, the planting of which no one in the 
ndghbourhood remetphers, and whose knotted and interlaid brandies wreath the 
the old stracturq on every side, and in its summer garniture of leaves and firnitage 
adds not a litdid to the picturesquencss of its appearance; the one tall chimney 
climbs its way outside, and the tiles of the sharp roof are va^-coloured with moss 
end lichen, and patches of the dark green houseleclL 301 when I first remembered the 
place it was not alone its age and qoaintness that, attr^ted you : there was a degree 
of artless ornament about it, the unmistakcable sign of sumciency and content, that 
made a peep at it worth a mile’s walk ahy da^. Tlie caged linnet at the c^n lattice, 
the beehives under the southern gable — with their ceaseless hymn of jubilee six 
months in the year, looked pleasant even to a po^wer-by; and the tiny garden 
crammed even to disarray with flowers perpetually m blossom, not only in their 
ordiiMib season, hut before and after every one elseV was at once the mpry and 
admiCTOon of many an amateHr Mrs. Loudon, whose single tulip-bed 'MWd have 
the whole plot. Hardly had you entered the lane, and w^iilc yet the 
of this “ peasant’s nest ” was hidden by Ihe old pollards and wyteh elms 
ifi&^er it, than every' breath that filtered through the leaves sighed of “ its 
whbnuwut;” and Hie incense of the honeysuckle and 8yring.%, minionette and 
clovc-camation threw themselves upon you, inundating one’s olfactory senses with a 
gush of wind-extracted odour. 'Ihc bees, and as many of the flowers as could he 
spared from them, were Hetty Bourne’s perquisites — ^the peasant woman’s pin- 
money : her honey and nosegays took (he hotncly form of frocks and pin-befores, 
strong shoes and coarse bonnets, for some half-dozen boys and girls in progressive 
stages from babyhood to fourteen ; hut when the eldest boy, Thomas, had attained 
these years, their father died, leaving his young family utterly dependent on the 
exertions of their mother. Poor Hetty Bourne! how readily she turned her willing 
hands to every variety of labour exchangeable in country places for the means of 
life— now knitting comforters and ploughman’s stockings, now manufacturing straw 
hats, sometimes doing a little business in home-made bread, at others a day’s work at 
a wealthv neighbour’s, and in the season field-work for the farmers ; there was 
nothing that she left untried to save her children from the pauper lot that threatened 
them, and keep a home over their heads ; and in this toil she was well supported by 
the two eldest of them, who were of an age to understand their mother’s difficulties. 
It had been the ambition of Hetty and her husband to give their eldest boy a trade : 
this hope was now of necessity laid aside ; but the lad snibceeded in obtaining emplOT- 
ment as a farm-servant in the neighbourhood, and thus not only rdieved her of the 
expense of his support, but slightly contoibuted to the maintenance of his brothms 
and sisiers. The next, a girl, took charge of the house and children in her mother’s 
absence ; and a third, though very young, could scare crows and help to dean very 
efiectively.' But alas ! i^cn hands are weak barriers agui^ want, and, toough her 
neighbours one and all bore witness to the industry and perseverance the widow 
and her fiunily — as she managed to pay her way, and maintained amidst patches and . 
poverty that cleanlinccts of appeai^cc that gives decently to (he meanest home and 
coarsest habilimente— few did mora than this. The clernnom eukgised her own and 
chUdren’s punctuality and appearance at church; tlm.ladia of toe neighbourhood 
held up her management as a model toher compeers; parish authmides lauded htnr 

exertions and independence, tha( had hitherto prev«B^^ heir making any i^pjdication 
to them ; and the committee of the Agricultural Associa t bn voted, her a prize to her 
clean cottage, choice carnations, and well-kept garden. Bqt ^aal .though is a . 
pldSpiht thmg enough, striviug poverty req^res more solid enG6nrageiir^l>HKnae 
current 'edn than even the silver medu Of 'an agrarian, society— ^o ettalde. it tps 
xsevere in well-dmng. Hitherto (for the widow and her., chddi^ had 8t»^‘ 
id ready hands to whatevm' lalwur ofibred) they had to support 

thmMdtves above abednte want; but it was dose work— a sort of toudi-aind-|io 
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nav^pition over the quicksand* of aeceasitf —but djpralulQeM ai^ a hopeful qddt 
carried Het^ Bourne throi^ h and vidi unming rescdiRion ahelitni^S^ 
inch bp inch anaiast its perceptible preachments. The irintor of *40 had affiprnd.: 
die season had s^ in with uuMuai rigour ; the ground was iroMii 1o a. da^ildi 
that forbad every operation of the husbandman ; birds fell dead foom ^ bdiriches ; 
masses of ice floated in dm current of the Thames, and clogged ^.maigiiM ; Ihe now 
covered the face of the ^antrvj in foany places several foet in depth ; aild.m the;agri- 
odtaral districts the greatest distresft prevailed; numbers of fium*sor4^inhi (aU those, 
in foot, who were not hired by the year) were thrown Out of emplc^mient, and left, to 
(hoose between the altemadves qf starvation at home, or a pauper existence in the 
Union. Amongst the rest Tou Bourne was discharged from his emj^ynun^, 
and with an aching heart returned to add the weight of his necessities to those 
that he knew Were already so heavily felt M home; but diough poverty was 
there it had not yet chilled the affections or blunted the sympathies of the humble 
household~>hiB welcome was as warm as if he had dropped in on a summer’s holiday ; 
and the frugal meals were sharod^with sqch an assumption of “ enough and to spare,” 
that the recipient was cheated into the belief that it was so. ifle little knew that a 
secret eompetitition existed between his mother and the. younger children as to who 
should have the least appetite, or how much of self-denial was practised amongttthem 
that he mighf not perceive the tax his support was to their scanty means. But, as 
the season deepened, their diflicultics increased : not only out-of-door work, but every 
other species of labour seemed nt a stand-still ; farmers’ wives were imanimotls in 
hoving no more largc'washes till the frost broke up; others, that all extra house-work 
should be lot alone till the snow was gone ; while the widow’s humble neighbours, 
amongst whom she had hitherto found a mart for her simple merchandise, had no 
longer money to purchase even tlie necessaries of life. Meanwhile, in proportion to 
the difficulty of obtaining them, the prices of provisions and fuel increased, till coals 
had reached a figure unapproachable to the poor, and,' with barns and bonffing- 
houses overflowing with com, the loaf rose as the thermometer descended, tw 
houseless men starved iq hoaped-np grmiories, where they had crept to shelter 
themselves from elements less merciless tlian their fellow'-mcn. The farmers held 
hack firom opening the pits of potatoes till scarcely the means of life was left 
to the unfriended labourer. The situation of the widow and her family was 
daily becomihg more hopeless. Tom had wandered from farm to farm, from 
village to village, in the nope of obtaining chiuicc-work, but in vain ; nothing 
offered, and he was therefore obliged unwiUingly to remain a burden on the 
accidental resources of his mother. Possessing hoalUi, energy, and a love of 
independence, this was a severe trial to the lad, more especially as, hide it how she 
would, the pover^ of his mother’s cimqustanccs soon made themselves apparent, 

. adding a deeper sting to discontent at his compelled inactivity.* The widow’s remt 
* was now some weeks in arrears, and day by day (avewe as she. bad ever been to 
debt) the chandler’s shop become the only medium of supplying the absolute 
wants of her family. Nothing could well be more muerame than their 
condition — pinched with cold, and half-famished with hunger. Yet wliat could 
the forlorn woman do ? If she applied for parish relief, shd must at once forego 
«11 that she had so long toiled and struggled to maintain — the roof under which 
her children had been bom and her husband had died; begidcs the breakj^- 
up of all that decent pride that had strengthened^ her hands for years, and jjjtad 
sustained her through w her difficulties. And so they continued to hear, medkly 
and patiently, privatiuns lliat, because uncomplained of, were unsuspetih^' ; 
sojr,hut titt yomig man wqi|;^exceptioii-rluB naturally sanguine and active 'sn^.. 
fretted itself under thme 8nhT|»j^'ifflictmns, and a xestlesa mo^inoit opposed its^ tO; 
the passive endurani^ of the'reet. At length even the base ingredienbi udii(^ 
poverty aJone can believe available for food, and st||rvation render ap>{ntitri^, |ptew 
tqjodiear for the widow’s l«senmg means. It was at this crisis, that, in illnsequence. 
•el lilbe nonpayment of a poor-rate in which she had been assessed, Bounns" 

hen^ summoi^ by the parish officers fof the amoiuit^ aad, ht defooH of . 
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mo?iev such of the widow’s goo^ as had not alreadj^ been disposed of, to supply the 
prc#wig neeessitics of her faiwy, were summarily distrained. The sale of her 
miserable furniture failed to pi*odnce the amount of the tax ; but at the moment 
when, in default of it, ilic magistrate determined on sending her to prison, a 
benevolent individual stepped forward and paid the remainder pf the rdte. ^ She, 
liowever, was condennnod in costa amounting to more than four times the original 
assessment ; the only mercy showm being a certain protracted period in which to 
pay it. This period passed away, and at the close of it she was, in the absence of 
friends or money, thrown into gaol. A few days previous to this climax of her 
'wretchedness, the widow sat on u low' stool beside l^e few embers that were raked 
together on the hearth, chafing mechanically the yellow wasted fingers pf her two 
youngest children, wlio Jay with their heads ^ou her lap — pale, hungcr-wom, 
and emaciated. Tho snow luul peneti’iitcd through the loosened framework of 
the lattice •window, and spread half^ way across the miserable apartment, in 
which neitlier chairs nor table appeared — two or three low' stools, an old keg turned 
on one end, and a couple of boxes raised one on tha other, serving the uses of more 
legitimate furniture. The two elder girls w'pre busied repairing some old garment, 
and the boys w'erc also employed — the younger cutting elder switches into skewers, 
and Tom iniiking nets such as’ gipsies vend for culinary purposes. Mother,^ said 
the latter, laying down his twine and incsh, " if something is not don% with them 
rabbits you will have no pinks in the spring. I have tracked their footprints through 
Ibo snow, and since the jiond has been frozen over they have made a run across it, 
from the copse-hedge to Jhe garden, and everything in it will bti des^oyed/’ The 
widow made no reply. She was just then thinking of the terrible liability that hung 
over her, and M'ondering, as she gazed at the dc*«titution around her, if those who in 
the name of justice had helped to make it would really insist on claiming from her, 
who had neither means nor money, the hopeless twenty-one shillings costs/’ 
J’erhaps,” continuod Tom, speaking louder, and looking harfi at her, “ perhaps, 
after all, it’s a lucky thing, their coming : we imy make a dinner of some of them one 
of these days.” “'And be s<mt to prison for it,” interrupted his mother quickly. 
“Oh, it can bo easily managed without that, mother,” said the youth. *^No, no, 
Tom,” she rejoined, earnestly, “ take my advice, this state of tilings cannot last much 
longer ; and, c.ven if it does, let us bear with it, in preference lo risking such 
misfortune,— better half a bul)sistcnce, honestly gtiincd, than plenty expense 
of our good name.” “ liow you do run on,” interrupted the young man ; ** X 
did but talk of ridding the ganloii of the creatures that arc eating tii) in 

it, and you take on as if I had made up luy mind to turn poacher ; butuon’t Irct 
yourself, 1 ran starve as bravely as^iy- of but when I see the things at our own 
door, nibbling at the herb-border, as if to flavour themselves beforon^d, I know 
how easy it would be^o tako them : no wonder my head runs on rabbit pudding : 
besides, I can’t sec where wo^^hl be the harm of noosing them, or who I should be 
injuriug by doing bo ?” “ Sir Hyde, to bo sure,” answered the widow. ^ “ Oh, 
mother, how can those wild creatures, burrowing in every snd eating off 

every man’s ground, belong to Sir Hyd© i Why, one may as well say that the 
sparrows and blackbirds arc his.” “ Well, at all eventei^ it la thdaw,” responded 
I he widow, firmly; “iuul if i thought you would breajkit I should never have 
another happy, moment.” This wiw tho fi*»t expression of ^ young fuan’s 
discontent; mi it wha followed ifey. many more, as every distress 

weakened tlie strength td’ mind und body to endure, H Sn Ao 

imiversal balance cd' good and evil became shakeiit and she^ was tempted, by 






never permitled the famish^ h^ki pi her^ 

her son’# arguments, pitevn^w over her raVjt^ itt 

hedge were snared, Prom the of one vTirtj Tom’e & ni|^ 

dte businc^ 'Tiiere was excUenSiit, and obcuj^tion, ihod. itt^irUthy Rjpk ntal^ 
vuimy of it ? And so his snam were no loiter 

th^ pon4* W that of h% mother^ g«rden» dbjjpe JSWtt.iawfiife'-, 
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and wood. You might see him Hiauntering about» ( 4 bopmg hero find tbere^ v^idor 
pretence of picking up the broken branches and bits ol fa^ot-sUcks for firings 
in reality fixing in the rabbit-runs the skilfully^-hid gin, till his practices bocaiDto 
suspected by the farmers and Sir Hyde Park’s gamekeeper, and a rigid watch kopt 
upon his movements. Meanwhile the committal of hi» poverty-stiickon mother 
ensued ; and this step broke up in the young man s mind all remaining sense of his 
obligations to society. Despair produced indificrence, and indifieronce recklessness » 
and the honest, hard-working peasant gradually became ti'ansformcd into an idle, 
dissolute poacher. 

Lot it not be supposed, how'cv^r, that virtuous pi)vcrty has no partisans. ITio 
news of Hetty Bourne’s misfortune soon became noised about the village, and the 
recollection other praiseivorthy exertions, her integritj% and Jmmble worth, occurred 
to every one, making tlie hardship of her case •more painfully apparent, and wuthin 
twenty-four hours of her incarceratiou she was > again within the walls of her 
miserable dwelling, and in the arras of her weeping children. But, short ns had 
been her captii-ity, the iron had eiltci'ed into her soul : that one day’s imprisonment 
had robbed her oi all the fruits (ft* long years of privation and toil ; all those decent 
prejudices which shc^ had struggled to uphold had been rudely trampled on and 
crushed ; she had shunned the pourhouse to be consigned, for no othen* crime than 
poverty, to the keeping of a giiolcl’ and a felon’s cell ; had borno with the sharp 
jiaiigs of cold and hunger uncomplainingly, rather than cat parish bread, or appear 
to beg by revealing it, to be indebted to voluntary charity for her escape nom 
(jonvict’s fare. Boor woman! she never after held up her head, but gradually lost 
health and energy, and, fortunately for her peace, before the conduct of her son had 
involved him in a transportable offence, died. As for Tom, he soon found tliat one 
night’s fortunate poaching would pay him better than n whole >ve(rk’s w^ork ; and 
when, therefore, the summer returnoa, and labourers were required, it soon became 
apparent that be was indiilereut about gaining employment, and careless of retaining 
it. Now, whenever a character of this description is found in a country village, tlic 
farmers immediately conclude that he can have but one means of siip])i>rting himself, 
namely, by poaching, and his own wires can scarciJy be more attentively watched 
than he 13. Yet for all this Tom Bourne contrived for some time to escape 
dotecdcai. Hid daily idleness, his lounging gait, his free expenditure at the public- 
house, the very set of his hat, and his loose shooting-jacket, with its sacks for 
pockets — all proclaimed his occupation. Yet he kept neither dog nor ferrcts~W'aH 
never seen with a gun ; but by dint of ingenuity, and natural adebress in the choiet* 
of time and place, he netted more partridges, stilled more pheasants, and snared mon* 
hares and rabbits than the most experienced craftsman in the neighbourliood. 
How'ever, what watchfulness failed to bring about treachery effected, and tip? 
information of an accomplice produced a collusive meeting with the gaimrkcepcrs, iu 
wliich, as 18 too often the case, the offender endeavoured tlHsave himself by violence, 
but, being overpowered by numbers, was summarily convicted and sentenced to 
transportation. What became of the remainder of the widow’s family I know not* 
When in the neighbourhood^ a short time since, I passed by the I’ond Farm, but 
found it so changeS from what it used to be that I co^d not help threading togettier 
the incidents that had induced the alteration. The old vine still spreads iU moss- 
grown walls, and trails upon the roof; but the mosaic of flowers that at this time of^ 
year was wont to cover cYei*y portion of the tiny gardlftn, and the bct ?8 that used to 
ue an emblem of the inmates* UPtdustry* and the cheerful birds* notes — all these havii 
vanished, and in less than ilye years are almost forgotten^ But there h a ttse 
beyond the mere telling oT k ;ttory fa tracing events thehr source. IfWe hr 6 
involved fa this hvtmble two points of vital impettmee to the community; 

first, as regards the system of hiring farm-servants by the Job ot season, 

off when work becomes seiurce, or, fa the of a hard TfafaxV ^.Ibeg^ ot 
starve, to fire bams from malice, or tofa poachers fa sel^defoudk; and, 
fa the foul and pauper-making measure of wrfagfag from 

only separated from pauperism fhemselves by the of tome 

'' 'r'-i*' ' Xl V 



Most plossant ia it to behold how all thinga aie worki^ tojfcther for good— what 
marvellous works are wrought, by the process ot co-oj)eratioi!i, for the purposes of self- 
interest. When llobert Uyen proposed his co-operative plans for the benefit of the 
working classes, he should liave sought to combine them wiUi the profit of the wealthy 
dosses. ITxat done, all would have gone forward \vith magic smoo^ess to me 
desired end. At the new' town of Birkenhead, calculation has made tlie discovery that 
comfortable dwellings may be supplied to the working clawes at a great reductwn of 
price, and with a profit equal to radway investment. There, is something magied in the 
term, ** paying sjjeculation.*’ Charity is merely benevolent > paying speculations are 
truly benefiiGeiilr-^^eoplo benc^t by them ; and most true is it, and fortunate as true, 
in this world no one can reap true l^neftt htcept by conforriiig a benefit : for 


I ran *111 A ' j IW 1 Ijl* 




jiTiM >■>.*:> M.T 


tnttt .he 4**^ done. He wasted eighty theimind poaii^» end ,lhiew heck 

people’s ^dth in co^^rodon. . Whoever destroys fshh is nn evil-doer j andhe who 
destroys fidth by foQj is onl^ less evil than those who destroy £aHh intentiosinslly: 
for £dth is ^e great.fover of humsni^. “ By fiiith ye shiA naaove nuNintaans’* ib« 
spying that has again and again been physically provedinonr di^: for vt^ htttSddt 
hmds togeftter hosta of ahtteholdexs, to put their property in a cearrinaiB parM^'<said 
ent and eanra the &oe of the earth into roads and 1eTW,;inMdi aa antnie nevw 
pxondedf What InttfeiA has bridged tfteoeeantii d i s teami What hot want of ddfllr 
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has retatdod progrcas in America? What but the ^(^(eQeration of fiihh. esa help hev 
onwards to her glorious desrinT? What but want of fthh is it that prevents th# 
working riasses of England from becoming the neat power of the State f And frdih 
can only come by knowledge. Want of faith n bat another word finr ** frar, the 
growth of ignoranoe.” The ignonmee must be removed^ knowledge must be gained, 
ere faith can grow and uniyeraal man become alike powerfrd. He who fears, 
to act. The miser, fearful and fiuthless, buries his money in the earth, llie ciqintalist, 
with knowledge and faith, pats his^capital into circnlation — ^Icnds it to hu frllow>men 
to make a road, a bridge, a railway* a gigantic steam-ship, a now street, public batiia, 
improved dwellings, and occasionally to make war—fiir even war cannot be made 
without faith. Amd the graat majonty of the ^emes of improvement put forth are 
succcssiul schemes, otherwise progress would stop, and for this reason-^whoeverynto 
forward an iU-coasidered sriieme of joint stock, and wastes sharehdiderB'' money, is, to 
the extent of the waste, a mischievous member of socie^; which waste can only be 
counterbalanced in the case of jcavbg a’goneral impreeskm of a new and original 
idea.b^wsicaUy Taluable>—a seed, as it were, to produce frnit at a &tiire time. 

JointHitock societies ate -the peculiar feature of modem dviliaation, middng 
the growth of fdth in clans of men,,md productive of immeaaurablo good, not inerelv 
in physical results to the world, but in the removal of personal rivalry and hatred. A 
company cannot hate a rival company, however strong may be the competition, and 
the more especia^ as^he same individuals may be members of diffinrent companies 
at the same time. There is, therefore, a constant tendency to amalgamato their interests ; 
to unite themselves in a body; seekingto uphold monopoly as against the public, when 
they invariably make the discovery that the public interest and their own is one and 
indivisible. Nothing has more clearly shown this than the progress of railways. At 
the outset, monopolies, carrying few people at high prices, thereby provoking oppo- 
sition and rivalry ; then, tcauction of prices ; then, improvements tor the reduction 
of expenditure; then, anu^gjlpmtion for more efficient working; tiien, provocation 
of fresh rivalry, till the disot^gcfyia made, the lowest fitres consistent with jirofit 

produce the lugest and most certain, iievcnae: in short, that the interests of the 
pabhe and of the shareholders exactly cbindde, Competition will invariably cease 
when the point is reached, where a rival company can do no better for the pib^c 
than an existing one. And the wisest course £oe a railway company, conducted, on 
sucha system, would be to niakcalltlieir transaetionsas public aspossible; ffi^wherever 
mystery la preserved the public impression will be due of two -either that 

undue profits are made, or that tlic company is not prospering. 

We nave been led to these remarks by the examination of a now sten in railway 
progress, about to be achieved by the “Thames Embankment and City Railway 
Company." The embankment of the river, and the coUeetion of the sewei-ago for die 
purpoee of agriculture, were proposed many years back by Mr. John Martin, 
die artist; but until now it has not ^n held a practicable “paying specula^n." 

It is now proposed to combine it with an atmospheric railway, stretching from 
Hungerfdrd toBlaekfrian-bridge, a few feet above the high-water level ; then to leave 
this nver, and ascend a viaduct passing dong the middle of a new street;' and finally 
ctwnmntticatrng witii BlackwalC thenco through Essex to the sea, at the Croutm 
av<er,<» Bkekwater. The new stceot will resemble Moorgate4treet in genmcal 
■traetnxe,'with houses andritops, wiffi a branch to St. Panics, and another to the Bank; 
tmd, by tits railway, wiU bring die Bank within five minutea of Westminster AMwr. 

^ means of the snrplas power of ffie stationary er^es used for tlM sitteospHip 
traetien, the sewer water wmbepnttj^ up and earned almig (he rtUsmy 1^ 

^pas, so as to irrigate die laad on ritiier side, and titas prwuee a lcir]ge eniMhit of 
market gardens, ta the very highest power of prodwetion, in«leseeoBtigttity te the 
uBtfKjr. Ihe valne of each an arrangement ean only bo appreckdjad by tiwsa who 
tam stndied Liel^ and die Report a the Health of Towns Oammildad; 

Wwate ofopsoum ffiat the tnm valne (dradwayahmhidMwtebeiMasoijiamideistood. 
lRbaylisv» bem regarded as mottfy improved modes of ec witt w lidc iden between 

dhtiM 'piaeet. 'Thewhave not bora viewed in d^ tnw Kght— *as the means of 
. « ♦> 
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distributing our population, and facilitating production as weU as transport. In 
settling a near country, towns are first located near navigable rivers, because water, 
fuel, means of transport, and rich land arc there to be found in proximity. As roads 
increase, towns and villages obtain new locations, where water, fuel, and rich land 
are found. Now that railways exist, we have artificial levels, and the means of 
conveying fuel on their surface, ami manure x^ipes, water pipes, and gas pipes beneath 
the surface; so that, in fact, wo become independent of natural circumstances, and 
may, if we choose, populate the whole line, — for wu have water, fuel, artificial light, 
and the means of making hill land, artificially, os rich or richer than natural 
valley land. 

But, though railways have been made between towns, they have not yet been made 
through towns. 'J'hc locomotive throws about fire, ashes, smoke and steam — and, 
moreover, has a hissing sound. The atmospheric principle of traction has obviated 
these difficulties, and the plan of a viaduct thr(/ugh the streets has got rid of the 

S uestion of imxmding street traffic. It will be ecxu^valent to quadrupling the rise of 
1 C streets, as regards the conveyance of traffic. With stopping places at every 
quarter of a mile, and iiroper descents, the omnibuses, drawn Tby air, will henceforih 
travel above the ground- The markets will have branch lines conveyiag goods above 
them, dropping them where required. Carriage from the water-side ana from railways, 
in town carts, will cease. Smithfield will cease to be a market for cattle, and heconje 
on© for provisions. Every market will have its branch-railway street. Fish, caught 
but an hour and a half, will be on the market stalls direct from the vessel. Vege- 


tables, meat, and dairy produce will be liftcid on to the railway w'aggous on the spot 
where they arc produced, and within an hour be lifted directly off at Covent Garden 
and other markets. Colliers tuid coal-barges wdll leave the river, and coals will lie 
at the seaside till ordered up by telegraph. Workmen will live out of town, and, 
coming in by the caidy morning trains, will return to their homes in the evening* 

And all this will oe accomplished by an enormous saving of expense, with a 
** paying speculation to the undertakers. Wt) believe that the amount of tlie 
traffic in towns is far greater than that along the main lines of liiil, and that the 
carrying will be in greater prtiportion. The daily food of two millions of Londoners, at 
two pounds and a half per head, will amount to upwards of 2000 tons : all which 
has to be carted from the river, canals, and railways, with two or more loadings and 
unloadings-— saying nothing of coals, timl>cr, iron, stone, and general merchwdise. 
And it is well known that loading and unloading,' in many cases, cost more than 
transit, even by horses. We have not done half our work while our railvrays fail to 
deliver goods directin to the streets where they are required. 

If we enter the workshop of an engineer, wc find that he usually has a railway 
above his ground, for a travelling crane, tp lift lica\y weights. Builders employ the 
same mode on their scaffimls. W'hy should the arrangements of our streets tfatfoage^l 
with traffic bo less perfect ! Tht* first example will be set in a new street; but it will 
rapidly spread into existing greets where the width is sufficient. A little experience 
of the advantuges-«-thc freedom from noise, from dust, from mud, and constant 
blockages — will soon load shopkeepers to look upon it as an advantage to have a 
railway such as wh; have Uescrit^d. It would bring numerous passengers from all 
parts to their doors witliout ti^uble, and improve their sites. Looking at the wood- 
cut at the head of this paper, it will be seen that the viaduct may be of elegant 
mvpcture, light in appearance, and in no wa^ interfering with the street. The 
dRiovid of the heavy traffic would save the parishes a considerable sum in cteaxtsing 
and paving rates, and the general dciuiliness of the streets would be much incEeast^tl, 
while the noise would be materially lessened. Xbo eligibility of Oxford-street and 
Ilegeut -street, as [places of retail business, would certainly not be deteriorated* hut 
the contrary , bv the absence of many of the hack vehicles^ wagons, anid carts » and 
assuredly a viaduct in the middle of the road would be a great usq^imTiKmeut on the 
Piaasas of the Quadiank, 


These railways Would be ofoxceedindy cheap ocmidrilCtbD, taking into aocoont 
their enormous traffic; and wo^are satislra that those who &M mikmk in them will 



ORPHEtTS’ SWEETEST ^ONG. M7 

reap as great adi^ti^fes as the eadb Birmingham shai-eholders. They must inialHbiy 
spread all over (^e to'wn, where me streets are of sufident widths and cause the 
opening of many httw ones. 

And thus we go'eh from year to year, diminishing the total amount of httnuoi 
drudgery, and aecuraula^g fresh capital for new enterprises. We havo;:^ data 
whereby to estimate ^ius'- increase of national capital by the advent of it^trays 
hitherto, but it mast be enormous ; yet we are deai‘ that it is as nothing Cdupared 
with the results that will be obt«ned*when the whole of tho uses of ndlwtys shall Iw 
rightly apprehended. 




ORPHEUS’ SWEETEST SONG. 


tl.'. 

7 /^ 



NowKRT thou ()rpl!curt* Bweet^st song ? 

Ectho dia ne'er the notcK {irolong 
She cftinc from fuireat haunt to lieur. 

And atood with parted lips to listen near ; 

So near, tluft, all incorporate with the strain. 

Her charniecl bieath ne'er gave it back u^ain. 
llie savage iMiasts there stmying 
Like folded lambB are playing, 

'Mid stom* hearts that melt, rude eyes that glisten ; 
Eaqn ^trcam doth thither turn 
To rest upon her iirn ; 

The niountainB twin the cloiuls and glitle to listen \ 
Wliile tbe hush'd atari* <lo let thcmHelvcs adown 
To hear a harmony divine as is their own ! 

And yet a sweeter song for me 
Won back his lost Eurydicc ! 

Pluto ne'er ask« why C'crbenis 
Hath let him jiass — ^the rage of Tartarus 
Bland airs cool hningly ; — witli accents mild 
He sitigs the Queen of JlelJ into u child. 

Again with Enna's daughters. 

By flow'cry-margin'ci waters, 

!fcr dewy fingers twinc’ the perfumed wreath ; 

A voice iibovo tjicm all 
Doth *' Pro«er}>ina " coll I 
She feels upon lier cheek her moth'*»'V breath ! 

Tis Ceres speaks ! — Ah, no — the tears flow down j 
It is but Ixive she hears, that cUtimetU liack its own \ 


sweetest song ! — bis task is done : * 

Eurydicc, his own, is won : 

He hears her foot ; — her punts ar© there. 

He feels tliem busy in liia ©lustci^ng hab‘ : * 

Ouc. liX)k !— hifc starry joy streams up on higli. 

To win lost Ijove, mi immortality ! 

And now they dwell for ever 
By the'etem^ river , ^ 

That winds nntroabled throiigli Blysian groves. 
There, linked hand in band. 

Along the enamell'd strand, 

WhUe roatid them hlesti^ ghosts in silenOe ttoong. 
And listen yettmtiled to Orpheia’ sateetesi iong f 


B.FA 
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In order to attain hia rank aa colonel, mjr father stayed too lon^ in India, and vre 
brought him home labouring under mortal sickness. Having married a poor woman, 
his father deprived him of assistance, and ^st him off entirelv i so that the rank, 
with its conscfiucnt income, had been a great object, for mv famer was not one of 
those who made fortunes in India, liowever, wo hopeu much from his native 
climate. On arriving in England we heard that my grandfather had died, and a 
letter was sent to the heir, his eldest son. It was returned, opened, and enclosed in 
a cover, inscribed witliin, “ From Mark Botcler,” in my uncle’s own hand, lie did 
not msh to incur the expense of a reconcilement with a brother who had, at least, an 
^uitablo claim on a share in the family property. My father was almost a strainer 
in England, and he wrote* to an old firiond who had setwd as a lawwer at Lynford, in 
Kent The answer was from Mr. Lane’s son, 8a;|tin^ that his &lher was dead, but 
strongly inviting my fitther to come down rad visit hun. My hither vraa now so ill 
that all devolved upon my mother rad me; and I wrote to young Lane, oaki^ him to 
hire a house for ua in his neighbourhood ; fur his mraner was that of a frirad, and 
we thought it well to secarj;! some kind of companion for the invalid. 

We soon set out for Lynford, wliich we found to be a cheerful coontiy town. 
Lane’s house was just on the outskirts, hidden fay welLtarrcd palings rad dtuatering 
trees, and pointed out by a neat brass plate on the door in the paling A lin^ at 
the bell tnpwht first a motherly rad decent*loekq|Mervrat, men Lrae him** 
self ' nlMt^hng irtra, hiir, stout, beaming vrith good alter*, and as fiuniUar with 
*s, ospedany with me and little ^en, as u he had bera otir brother. The house 
which he haatahdh for us wa8ein:i^ to his own; a very small and conrfeitable ooth^je. 

Lane proved a fiiendindeed. He was eqiuliy a oomponion to my &th*r rad 

W df, and 1h* adviser of all. Kot long after we bad settled, my father reeahred a 
t, wUhout date, but bearing the postmaric of Aabdean (near whidi mjfteade 
Mark lived), and written iwa ymr downish brad and mraner, te]liim^l^.t*.ieok 
after his own interests, fat thht Mr. Boteler was very lll~-dviag, aadm*t%B' Hrit* *t 
th^ mercy of a woman who had been his cook, who naa pwamdct^iliMl to 
maziy her, rad that she rad her son were perfect iytimta to toe jHMfmeek^VJMy 
fii^r, in ^te-of his had health, set out for Aitodean witome ; we iMtohed to»|feRe 
without difficult, and saw my unde, alone. He WM. in bed,..evi«MI^4jing.i he 
condescended to **foi|^ve ’’ my fether ; but said toll a& to* wvmd ge tgitoe 
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lieir;^«nd supposed, with a snee)'. that it was a brotherly recondliatioB thstmj 
ihdhc^ came for, not the money. We made our visit short ; and it was a &tal one to 
Qs,ior the &tigae and chagrin destroyed my fkriicr, even ^ore hlr. Masckfioteler 
was laid amon^; his anoeston. 

Hy fiuher died all the happier at thinking that ho left us near so good a. pxOteetor 
as Lane. 1 had grown old enough to incur some blame at not having yet chosen a 
busmess ; but my ftthcr’s health nhsorbcd cvcrj' other anxiety. Kot long ai^r 
that Exispense had ceased. Lane settled that, although so old, it would be beet far me 
to be articled to him ; and articled I jras accordingly. Ue undertook every trouMe, 
every expense, every responsibifity. 

I had been with him some timef when another letter camoi in the same hand as 
the former, addressed to my father ; from thf context it Memed to be written by a 
discharged servant, who had grievances of his own ; but its main object was to tell 
my father that his brother Mark had repented, and had left him some mone^ — had 
revoked bis will; but that therp was some fonl play, of wbieh Lawyer Hams could 
give an explanation. Through Chaace* Mcrewcather, and Bannerman, hk London 
correspondents, Lane made inquiries, the result of which was, that dierc were some 
odd proceedings at A]>plefield, my uncle’s place, just about the time of his death ; 
but Mr. Hairis was too rcsi^ctahle a man to be the object of suspicion. However, 
the effect of all these matters was, to give us a strong suspicion tnat there had b^n 
some foul play ; the suspicion took complete possession of my,mnd, and I setj^tly 
determined to take some decided step, to confirm or remove it. To satisfy me, 
kept up inquiries, which served indeed to strengthen his own doubts ; and thus it* 
was that we heard of 1 1 arris’s being without a clerk, 1 determined to apply for tho 
situation, and ohUnned not only Lane’s consent, but, by his means, a rerommendation 
from several respectable lawyers in I.iondon. 

Before 1 left Ashdean, I was i^eeably surprised by an event of which, as is often 
the case in such matters, 1 had no anticipation. Lane announced to me, with a 
timidity and deference towards myself that were not tho least sumrising part of the 
business, that he was attached to my sister, whom 1 still tliought of as a mere child-> 
for she was even now barely sixteen ; what is more, be told me that she had no 
dislike to him ; and finally, tiiat my mother had accepted him for a son-in-law, only 
J craving a Kttle delay on account of Ellen’s youth. But what surprised me most was 
tlie discreet self-possession which litdc Ellen had shown — ^first in kecpiim her secret, 
and then in taking her position as a woman, tlie affianced bride or a sensible, 
substantial, and rcsjiectcd man like Lane. Woman’s tact jumps to these conclosioifb*’ 
in the most astonislung way, without teaching or experience. In departing^ from 
Lynford I fck that 1 1^ britind me but one family, comprising all 1 cared for in the 
world. 1 promised to write* through J^es Edwards, a cocknev brother of one of 
Lane’s clerks, John Edwards, whoso name I, John BoUdin’, borrowed for the 
expedition. 

Once more, encountering no trouble or hindrance, 1 entered the thriving little 
town of Ashdean, and without much difficulty 1 found, in the newer part of the place, 
tho new brick house of " Mr. Harris,” whose nune was on the door; while “Omoe,” 
on a small brass plate, directeiLme to the bell above it. All was admirabfy dean and 
neat in and about the house, showing that not a sapenee had been withheld to set 
itfoetb, not a sixpence wasted. A most respectable middle-aged ^Strvant-maid (^penod 
the doOT, and them ushered me into the offic^ which was in fact the firent ptdoat, 

It was a good sized-4r0om, but full half of it, next the two windows^ woe 
hv a hi^ partition with a nd at tiie top, endosing a la]:|«e double deal^'iryim ^ 
dmded^e endosure into two, each compartmeBt vAth its scpantle d<Mnr :< MurSlras 
evidentiy the vacant place of tiu» missing derk; m foe (nher,on a high etod, sat-lfo. 
Bams; he glanced at me, motioned for mo to sit down, and oontitti^ Ids wrifoig. 

; iBi iqppdnance put no denial on my suspicions. He was a gentiems^-loek^ 
mfot, aU in blade, with wMto hair trimmed ciose,and, though notexactiy was of 

smdl prepotlamui, and exeesahrelv neat, both in bo^ ana costume. His itee, pale 
laitnnt'«nfoealthily so, was small and delicate in foaturea, and mild in eaprenton ; 

' hit omnpress^ Ups, more compressed as he wrote, gave it a mechanical 
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firmness : it was what yon would call a wooden face, and was acateely redeemed 
from tliat unimpressiblcj character by being grave to a d<^reo of severity. When 
be came to a pause in his ^mting, he turned round and ashed mo what be could do 
for me ; on which I introduced myself, and he hastily shook hands, with a riioit, dry 
bow. Having come to an understanding as to what I had been used to do, and 
arranged for salary and so forth, I askcKl him when I should enter upon my dudes? 

At once,” he said, ‘Mbr I have beem put to much trouble forwant of a clerk.” Infive 
minutes my quill was playing a duet with his on the vacant desk ; and so we conti- 
nued for some time. In the inidHt of it the doq^nt iqaid-servaust, whose name I now 
found to be Elizabeth, came in and said that dinner was ready ; my watch bedng then 
exactly at one Vclock/ Harris immediately left bis d(7sk,with aJook of invitation to 
me ; and wo stepped into the parlour Vchind Uio office, where dinner was laid out, 
with one chair at the table. Harris motioned me to take another, and, in removing 
the cover of the dish liefore him, said he hoped there was enough, for he had for- 
gottem to order more since 1 had conic. I made n<? doulit of there being enough, 
and took care not to eat more than one-third* of whaUwas on the table; keeping an 
eye to Eiizabeth^K good favotir. In a short quarter of an hour we wore again at our 
desks, with scarcely a word exclxangcd ; and again wo worked on till tea time ; then 
till nine o'clock, when Harris said that his clerk, y^ho lived in the vilhge, usually 
went home, and that I might take a walk if I pleased. I said. 1 should prefer 
worlpng ; having determined in my own mind never to flinch while Ilaivis stuck to 
|;ps^stoot. He said no more, but the slnidow of a smile on hip»fiu',(» sliowf^l that he 
was not displeased. I found that I h;itl set myRcll' no easy task in undertaking to 
keep pact* with Harris ; who was never from his desk, exc(*pting when he went out. 
on business — and tluai he always returned in half the time that might have been 
expected; or when client?! caino in, and then his methodical conversation scut them 
away almost befort.* tluy knew that they had told him all they had. His manner 
was always lli(‘ same — precise, dry, ami steadily ra]>ul. He seemed to chase money 
with his pen along the paper : but, as we grew more acquainted, his rigidity slightly 
relaxed, and in Itis attention to my sumller eomfortH he wus kindly: for, as a stranger 
from a disbincc*, 1 had arrang<‘d to live in the house. As to work, he seemcxl to leel 
it no evil, and to be unable to conceive that, others should prefer anyiliing eke to it* 
One day, while we were nt w'ork, a client came in. 1 liert* had been a sound of 
horses’ feet just before : there vrns the tread of boots and a jingle of spurs as he came 
along the passage, and lie entered the room with ji swaggering stamp, blowing 'with 
his lips as he did so. I looked up and saw a tall young man, in a green coat and a 
kind of snorting dress, brandishing a large huuting-w'hip in his hand. He was well 
built, ;ma looked strong ; but his face was otrangedy pale and bloated, such as I had 
seen in some hard livers. 'I’he predoininant expression was brutal insolence, which 
was incxi*ascHl by thc! trick he hud of puffing out his under Up, from time to time, 
with a blowing sound, llie instant Ji arris caught sight of him, the lawyer stepped 
forward and led him into the back jiarlour, and there they talked far a full hottis— 
the young moil’s voice louil and iinccasing, though his rude utterance prevented my 
distinguishing his words. Harris seemed to speak in his nsual placid and low tone. 
The ehent was dismissed b> the otiior door of the parlour, without comiiig again 
through the office. When Harris re-entered, he looked as pTe^ke as ever ; there 
was a trace of strong rexathn in hk coutiteuance. Whenever that diemt came, 
Harris took him into the inner room ; and there they talked, always in the same 
manner. I was not long in discovering what I suspected, that the young man was 
my cousin, Mark lloteler. He always seemed to romouslfating with nk iaw^, 
as tViougli he were angrily, of^even tlureateningly, impi^aiunghimtodosomQtmng, 
which the other refusetl. 1 could oc'casionnlly catch studi ]^i:rases as, Where ire 
divU is the good of boggling at this.” ” You and I should not quarrel.” Da 
and I won’t ask for anything more,” so fiwth^ interuoxed wilh the mcNVt 
dismsting improcations, 'wMoh Mark threw Out as thh oruamewts of hsa^ dtscDUiae; 
and, indeed, without them it would probaihly have Ms phrases 

reconred exactly in the same form over and over agam, as ihoMh w had law id^, 
and fewer words. My imssion acemed to pronuie m 1 oould pmemve 
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a growing oonfidenoe in my master^ and I aowMt that X was in tho thiok of the pbt. 
One dm a coach atopped at the door ; there was a little buaths in the paaeege ; a 
young lady entered Uie office, and Harm^never tamy life did I fbel co Oiih^imded 
as at the unexpected exhibition which I then saw -^Harris rushed to the ynwg 
lady, clasped her in his arms, and hugged her might and main to his bosom ; using 
the most playiul and sportixrc terms of endearuK^^nt ; thi' which having done iW some 
momeiktSf he put his artns round her, and took her into the back piirlour, where they 
remained ibr a short space, while i heard boxes brout^it in and set down $ ami the 
coach drove away. Eventually Harris came back : his face had resumed its wcmtwd 
precision, his pm workcKl again like a machine* 

At dinner,, there were three dhairs at the table, at the head of wliich now sat thu 
young lady. Miss Susan Harris — a comely girl, fail*, blooming, andlady-^Uke, all smitai 
and good humour. But Harris’s face was &e wonder to me, and I could scsircely 
keep my eyes off it The wooden man. was* now all nods and becks and wreathed 
smiles, his countenance perpetually in a Rutter of delight, and his lips running over 
with satisfaction. With all delight, liowovor, the quarter of an hour was not 
exceeded. He kissed the girj and wish^ her good-by, as if he were going off on a 
journey ; and then again wc were at our desks, driving the quill as usual, for Harris 
was a clever lawyer and a busy one. 

Harris’s o|vn abiUty was fortunate fur me, since it enabled him to appreciate the good 
groundwork in the business which I had derived from I^anc ; and that, no less than 
my unflinching diligence, encouraged a rapid extension of his confiden(re. He now 
began to send me freely to his clients ; and I was always eager to do whatever I 
could, either to show' him my assiduity or to give him ; for indeed X almost niiied 
his self-imposed slavery. The respectability of the man, bis bland kindness, ana now 
this show of affection for his daughter made it impossible? for me to help contracting 
a kind of regard for him, — strangely mixed up with the feeling that I ha<l whon I 
looked upon his wooden face, bent over the paper, and thought how he was the man 
who hotl helped to ruin my father, and to keep luy mother from her rights. 

Another change followed upon Miss Harris’ return. She was usually in tlio 
back parlour, for the house w'os small, and that w;is our only sitting-room. IXorris 
seemed as much to drciul her meeting with M^rk Botelcr as mine ; and now, instead 
of taking my cousin into the private room, lie alway.s found sonic errand for me out 
of doora^Os the unpleasant cliemt entered. Each new*' visit from him served to revive 
ail my suspicions and my dislike to Harris. I observed another coincidence: whereas 
there was one client whom Harris kept always altogether to himsf?lf, there was ono 
place which no one clw? ever went to. In the wall, near the littli? gate? of the 
enclosure about his desk, was a large closet, in which a great number of papers were 
kept: there was onotlicr such closet in, the hack parlour, and rotind about the offi^ 
wire usual shelves and tSn boxes : U> the whole of Uiat domain I was gradually 
admitted, with one exeeption<^n the office closet was a large strong box h;?t into ilie 
wmUot the wde } and tbtd: strong box was never visited by any one but my mastor. 
8<NiM&mg wrongjnxibcrc. 

Mias Harris’ arrival made other differences to me. I found her a vtu-y agretiftblo 
compaiiion in the ^ort intervals of work ; and the hoiuiebold.was much enlivened Iqr 
^.presence of a gay and kindly girl. Nor was she only gay: 1 foui^ her,.-in 
eenvenwtum, well enough, for the’ daughter of a country lawyer, and still minre 
endowed widi natural sense than with education,^ As I iticretsed in the master’s 
oonfidbnee, so my diaoetion helped me in the father’s, and also in the young la^’s ; 
and utime 1 beeame as one of the family. There was somethin, althoj^ I 
00 ^ hM xeHSt the temptation of yielding to it, not altogether sadsmctprylli this 
chat^; fat I bqpui to hwre omtj^inctums, to feel donhts how lar p]»i^ the 
ww .AonenraMe, iw even hntniBm^ I learned the tuotive of Hends’n^ng^aiwd^ 
jpasl iihi^ jMKhapt, of his kesvecy : he was working for bis daughter } and tNem 
«t li^ inaoceBt--4anooeiit, 1 was sure, of aU wr«mg whatever : and yet I 
'WmIC playing the m npon her hdher { so apt nre we, in oemlAtiflg vice, to 

''§;4t.w«e«ihte Svnan lift nsior .« week, to vint some friends, that I mtt hbw much 
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^nu nuMed in the house. But her absence was useful in one way : for we had 
an extraonlinary press of work, and, to enable me to get tiurough gKeel pact of it 
without interruption, Harris stationed me in the back parlour, while we took our meals 
in the Ifitehen. There was no longer any occasion, werefere^ to send me out diould 
Mark Botcler come, and my hojie that he would do so was not disappointed, llie 
Tcry day after Susan had gone, 1 heard his swi^gering step and low vdioe in ^ 
office. Now, I had been there just before, and had taken the precaution, witha view 
to the contingency, of leaving the door ajar, thou^ 1 banoed it aHighdy as if it wore 
quite closed. There, within my hearing, stood the knavish lawyer w^ had 
defrauded our family ; there stood* the ruffian in whose favour he had done it; and 
now I should hear, without let or hindrance, the wholie of that story whitffi Maik told 
over and over again, and of which 1 was accustomed to War such totalising scraps. 
I will not repeat die dis^ting but tedious conversation. It consisted Mark’s 
part, entirely of abusive importunity. T gathered that he had two objects. One was 
to obtain possession of that “ damnadon will,” which he said belonged to him more 
than to Harris ; for Harris had had the full price qf it. He knew that no other 
kwycr wonld have had £.9000 for the job; only, Harris was too sharp for a 
poor dying fool. However, this demand seemed to be only as a screw to 
extort compliance with another — ^that Harris should give np " Joan Talbot’s lease.” 
The will Harris said little about, as if he were sick^ of the subject ; bub to give up 
the lease be WUy and obstinately refused. He ask*cd Mark what he could possibly 
want it for. Oh, you need not know ; Talbot is an insolent bully, and has been 
behaving badly to me.” Still, Harris said, Talbot was his client, cand ho felt as much 
bound to be a ftuthful lawyer to the tenant as to the landlord. “ I'm/ a faithful 
lawyer!” cried Mark, with a burst of oaths ; “remember that cursed wilL” “ At all 
events,” answered Harris, “ 1 was not then engaged on the other side.” “ Oh ! 
that’s your morals, is it 1 ” And so the conversation went on. Now, cither Harris 
pretended not to know Mark’s motive, or he was not so sharp in matters of gallantry 
as in law ; for although Mr. Botcler refused to say why he wanted the lease, about 
which there appeared to be some sujmoscd irregularity injurious to Talbot, he could 
not, in his incontmcnl speech, conceal tbo ti|||^ reason : he had assailed the virtue of 
Tfdbot's daugh^. The sturdy ycom&n hauoefended his child against bis landlord. 
Mark, as luual, aeparted in a storm of irtoth, and as soon as he had gone X went into 
the office, that Harris might not discover how I had managed to leave the dioor igar. 

Thatosamc afternoon came Mr. John Talbot— a portly, robust farmer. At first he 
was all red ; but after he had exchanged compliments '^th Harris he looked ready 
to fiunt, and, wiping his forehead, sat silent. “ Can 1 do anything for you, 
Mr. Talbot ?” asked Harris, reluctant to waste time. “ My lease ?” said the farmer, 
in a feeble voice. “ Your lease 1— is there anything amiss ?” ** No, Mr. Harris, 
not that I am aware of. Have you got it ?” “ Oh, yes. let Mr. Talbot have the 
lease, Mr. Edwards ; there it is in that box, 23, over your head ; yes, that one. GKye 
the lease to Mr. Tidbot.” I did so, and Talbot loMcd at it much as a housewife 
looks at whidi she has bought and suspects to be bad. “ Is there any /law in 
it, Mr. Hanfe r’ said the farmer, in an awe-stricken tone. " It might nave been . 
bettor drawn up, Mr. Yalbot; but I think I could defend it.” ** Ahl you was not 
my lawyar then, more ’s the pity. Mr. Boteler said he would-;;|iave it bade firbin 
you.” *' Botcler,” said Bteis, “ did not leave that lease Talbet ; 

m ihis matter 1 am laifyer; it thould never leave myhnnds untS-it reached 
yours. Would you like to take it htooie ?” “ (%, not M aU, quite -the- reverse,” 
answered the farmer: “ it is safer with you thim with me. We all know lamyvr 
Harris^ but I only came to set my heart 'at ease. - Please put it back, he added, 
turning to me. I replaced it, and Talbot went away a strong asn again. 

1 profited by the same trick, of leaving the door ajar, two days afterwards ; fiur 
Mark came again, and I heard still more. Ho had now a new demai^ to asaike, 
though I soon gathered that it was only the revival of an dd^Utea. It. dluBiayed toe 
more than I should have expected. He menlioned ft as H ft had jt^ SMeatted to 
him, and as a capital way of settling all disputes between him and Hams r he wanted 
the lawyer to gpve him *“ that girl, his daughter^ fer his wi^ ** And saptfy,** he 
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sud, Botclcr, ofAnolcfield, vras worth « lawfw’s dao^iw, «qrd«7>*V Han& 
.hentituig, out came the ota atory of the will ; it waa all aaui and rghtaM ntd sud 
almost in the same words, at least five tiines vidiin the hour ; and I am sure 
^ot it had been in Kke manner said in qiuntu^ every time Mark Bi^er etjtod. 
Harris’s share in the conversation consisted of pladd rcftisals either t9 Mve the 
dan^ter or the docoment He had, he said, alr^dy done enough hi tiuitlmnncsa 
^ me will, and he would do no mmre; for, if ne were to lose his .hoM 0T«' 
Mr.^oteler, not know whm mischief so rash a man might do. At to his 

daughter, he said die was not his proiicrty, but bis companion ; the choice ol a 
hosband should bo her own, and he did not believe she had imy likii^ for 
Mr. Boteler: an assertion repeated every time Mark urged his suit, which drew Ibrih 
a volley of oaths^ uttered every tipic with sudi singular sameness of expremon that I 
wondered how Mark could remember the words. At length ho was got rid of. 

the following Saturday Susan was to'come home ; and 1 could see that Hands’ ' 
was rather perplexed at having to fetch her, as he ought to go to Mr. HaguaMHcd^, a 
rich client, whose scat was about twelve miles from Asbdoan, and who had seo^ at 
short 'notice, to ask Harris to comr'ovcr to him that very evening. Under sudi 
orcunistanccs, 1 ventured la oder to take his place in the gig, which ho hod 
borrowed, to fetch his daughter. He seemed delighted at the offer, and hod evidentijr 
abstain^ff ('’om asking me only because it. was not exactly within province of a 
clerk — an etiquette in which 1 found him very punctilious. Anything like mistrast 
at sending so very decorous and discreet a young man as I h^ proved myself to be, 
seemed never to have entered bis head. Accordingly, I took the gm, and set out on 
tho errand latoin the afternoon, with a feeling of delight which I dm not attempito 
criticise. Susan was surprised to see me instoad of her father, but I did not observe 
that she looked displeased. It was late when we returned, but the night was moon- 
light and beautifully quiet. The conversation flowed easily ; and when I went to bed 
it was with a feeUng that I had been admitted more intimately than ever into the 
family, and that 1 was even a greater rascal than 1 supposed in becoming a i^. 

One evening, when we rose from tea, Susan said something to her {other, which 
I did not hear, about his never ceasing to work. “ Well, my cliild,” ho answered, 
“it is all for your sake. I am sure I have done many things for your soke 
that I would never do for anybody else’s. You will be all the bettor for it, Susan, 
by-and-by.” Susan declared that he had already enough for them both, and that she 
would much rather he would begin to toko some rest. Harris laughed, and said, 
he suspected that she was not thinking so much of him os of some one elw ; and 
then, turning to me, he said, “ Perhops she is right, Edwards. I think it would 
be decid^ly Vtter for you to rest ; so I shall leave you a prisoner, as hostage for 
me ; " and be went out of the room. It is carious to seo how acnsiblo men, who 
hhve seen the world, make these little 'blunders. Harris never dreamed that he had 
Igid too much, even to so discreet a clerk ; but when I glanced at Sui^, I saw that 
die did so. I felt rather awkward, and there was a silence j which I broke by 
saying s«metb»ng about my inability to thank bet for being so considerate ; whidi 
was carrying on Harris’s blunder. She suddenly rose up from her choir, and 

looked out of winAiw. She did that so abruptly, that a i^dden fear seised me tiutt 
I hod made the stupidest of all blunders, fmd had presumed a motive and interest 
' vriiich'ihd^iiot 1 therefore followed her, and said, “I Impc, Mtm Harris, tibat 

. jonV fotiicr haa not led m« into giving you offence, by supposing that— -by thaoldag 
yon wheruit was a pxeaumption to suppoae thanks due.^ She neither tonted her 
head nori'aaawexod, nd my fean began to master my discretion very 1 

. Mheve my v^muathave been altered whenlsaid, *' I am itinid, from vourmfenee, 
that it is so ? ” She now turned qmckly round,— ««ver, I thought, had % KifeMed 
how lovdk Ae leaHy wns,— and she said* “It ia I -who oiqyht to apoh^iae for— for 
, ap atnnge, but”— She burst into tears, and cros^ tiie romn to kwtm it. 

she stqyped, and I took her hand. ah«» a^Mb»d, hia W 

■ not make' any miatidEe..^ And the went away. .. jSFowAhttmtXhad filllen 

, w^efher tmp t haring eaoe merely to recover my own prepea^, pad to oh^ 

1 had akea^ madcconsidewdde pragresainiUeriing 
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my mastcr’fl daughter. I felt very much jwplcxcd, and very much ashamed; but I 
had pone too far now, to go back either way; and 1 uent on shutting my eyes to the 
future. 

Towards Harris’s secret I made considerable way. With the increase of his 
ronfidetic(j I was able to see more. As usual, whenever Mark had been him, 
lir went to thee closet whicli I was never suffcx’cd to visit ; and, jw he was more 
iiiditfercnt to my presence than he used to bo, 1 u ns able to observe that in that 
closet he used always to open a particuhir little jajmturd box, which he placed in a 
corner of the strong box. From seeing it three or four times I got to know it by 
sight, and felt no doubt of w'hat it contained. Like a man "witli an unpleasant aeotet 
on his mind, Harris w-ent to it instinctively, when it hdd been talked about bj^Mark, 
to see that it was safe. I now only watched foj: an opportunity of being fully 
admitted to the closet, tmA ascertaining that tlio d(»cument \vwi what I assumed it to 
"be/ before I brought upon the crafty lawyer the full exposure. 

Ihc exposure,” how^cver, w'as not to happen without some other things inter- 
vening. One day, when I returned to the office from a client’s house, 1 heard a 
strange confusion in the back room. Harris Was no! in the office, and, from the 
perfect stillness dowm stairs, I supposed Kluabeth to have goni^ out. In the back 
room I could hear Mark’s voice loud enough to understand what he said, if he had 
not spoken with that coarse bluhbcr-lippod indistinctness, and that ha}f-dnmken 
slackness, that made his speech not very ch'iir, <.‘vrn wfuui there was no door between 
you and him. Mark Bcemtjd to bf' walking alwut the room. Siij>j)f)sing that Harris 
was in talk wdth him, I paid no great attention fw a minute or tw o ; but prest*ntly I 
was astonished by hearing Susan’s voice, followt‘d by another buisl from her visitor ; 
then Susan’s voice again. She st^'ined in troiihle. 1 ventured to open the door and 
look in. On seeing me she <Tiod, “ Oh ! Mr. Edwards, I am so glad yon are come !” 
and who at once movi’d tomrds me. I liad no diffuailty in nnderstanding what had 
passed : my respectable coiusin Mark had forced himself npbn her witli tlie 
deelarntion that 11 arris would not make for him; and, being very awkward and 
nhamefaeod, ho had spurred his courage to make up for those clcficic?ncii‘s by bullying, 
mingling his jirofessiort of attachment with oaths and such asseverations, not to 
mention sonic abuse of the young lady for slighting him. ^usan seemed to have, 
been sitting under a kind of fascination and despair, conscious that she vrm left alone 
in the houae, and ^uite uncertain what the ruffian might do next. When he saw me, 
tho bully aeeinod almost glad of a proper object for his excited anger. **What 
business "have you here, my man V' he cried. Oct out of the room, or I will kick 
you out.'’ Without »ns>voring him, 1 turned to Susan, and asked her if Mr. Botclcr 
-was there wdlh her good will? *^Oh, no, indued,” she answered; on ^hich I 
requested the young gendeman to step witli roc into the officb. I should Uk^ to 

see myself talking wdth a d d clcTk,” hv said ; and ho laid hold of my shoulderif^'^ 

to force me back through the door. I >vas ntit slow to seize him. His gra^ was 
firm, and he had somevrhat the start of me; and 1 felt that it was as much as I could 
do to hold my ground. I could hear Susan panting with suppressed terror. i}{ 
course doleat m such a presence would have been terrible, and 1 did my besrt ; but I 
could feel every fibre in my frame strained U> its utmost ; and yet I yielded, Mark 
gradually forcing mo back. Suddenly hU gnisp grew tighter, cliuchuig my arms 
like a vice; but at the same time he staggered and totter^: I looked atc^b^fiico~ 
it giw Uack and I could ^feel his fingers gathering up to tbefmselyea*<-4Ms 

breath was short and convulsivo— and 1 forced myself from hia ;gra3p he AH 
heavily back upon the fiiKxr. The drunken brute was in a fit SusiOt was drcadfu&y 
ahirm^ ; but we managed to undo his collar, and soon afterwards, Harris «td 
Elizabeth homing in, Susan was sent ofi' to her own room, while Mr. Monck was 
summoned. 

The fit passed off ; but Mark still seemed in a state of torpor, and, wilhi ify. 
Monck’s coninirrencc, it was determined that Harris and I should talke him llcfilie tn 
a coach, which we did accordingly ; and wc loft him in bed under the ealw of the 
doctor, ilairis and I returned home in the coach, and on the way he made me 
relate how H had all happexted. He took my lwid» and dbeok it in a very 
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i#tsK^ 0 iuUe inaaiier* as if 1 h^d really done somethiti^ in tka way ra^aoujin^ |m« 
daughter ; for I never saw a man more sbookod and horrified tuau hie wai at the J^ea 
oi Markus having spoken to Stisan witliout cheek or admess; and t could, , 
ffueaa hia reasona fair that, He was very mudi agitated, aiid, wiale he ahodt 
hand ogttia^ ho said, “ My dear Edwards^ never commit a bad action, for I ^1* 

you that ii destroys a mmi*s h^Appihess* I have done one tiling in luy lijfis I 

am very sorry for, and you S4 .m) it has pul me in the poAver of uiis miserable 
man. 1 have often thouglit tluit I would seUle it all, freely and frankly ; but I haVo 
never been able to muster the courage to do it in that w^ay. And now what to do t 4^ 
not kimw; for you see wo are always exposed this kind of attack.” There woi 
more in his manner than in his words, in Having this, as if he wm e nenitent at the 
past, and dismayed at the future. * 1 felt for him much. Taking his baud, i assured 
him that, while I Avas witli him, tln.^ house riiould never need a protector; and that>;i 
whenever he liked to keep me at liome, I should be very willing to stay as u watch. 

“ You arc very good — very good, indeed, Edwards/' he aiiswevedi and I assuro 
you that I feel great relief in thinking how much you are at hoiiu*, on account of 
tins Mr. Boteler.*’ • 

$So more parsed tlien ; but wluiii we got home wo ft»und Elizabeth in great 
trouble, asJier young mistress was very ill. Harris hiislened up to his daughter’s 
room, wliiie 1 rctnaiued below, “in no very coiulurtuble state c»f miiul. rresenlly be 
returned, ami said that Susan was better, and that lie 8Uj)posr*d it was nothing but 
alarm; but he had Mr. Mouck, to come as soon as he should return. Her 

illness, indeed, was mere]}' transient, but I did not aov lu r any more that night ; and 
I went to bed to ponder in the usual wav on the iiieonsisteueies of my poBLtion, bcin^ 
now the jdoilged protector of tlu* villain Harris, and ahnost the acknowledged 
guardian of his daughter. 

When I saw Susan next nioi ning, and shook hands, 1 could fi^el my hand pressed 
with a fervor Avhich sshe did not think of concealing, and tljere Avas a grave 
expression of Avliut I cannot Ciill anything butafiection in her face A^dach went to my 
heart. Still I wa^^ sufficiently master of myself to keep iny ent4;rpriso in view, thbugn 
1 had already determined very much to malify the exposure ” with which thud 
meant to Arisit Harris for his Aulhiiny. 

Tiie Itengdookod for day at length came. We AVf»rc ut tea in the back room, Avhea 
HarrLr'nussod a pajicr that he (‘xpected to find in his pocket. , It was one of great 
importance, and he w iis rather nlamted. He had been walking a grcsit deal during 
the day, and was very tired ; and, witlunit uskiiig him, 1 went to M^arch about the 
office lu all jikces w hf'rc the paper was likely to be ; but 1 could not find it. At last 
Busan suggested that he plight lmve\ put it away and forgotten it. lie did not 
ihink so, ** but perhaps 1 might as well look,'* he said ; uixl nc added, if it is any- 
whore> it id in the strong box,” holding out the key. My hand trembled as I took 
ft. I AA'^ent into tlic office, contriving IniLf to close the door as I did so. I opemed 
the closet, fhea the strong box ; and tlicre, iu a cornttf of it, lay the little 
box w'hich eniclo.sod niy right^ — the right of my mother —the right for want oi wliich 
my fiither Inid died. I looked at it for a moment, uis it lay mrfectly Still, regarding 
it almost as a conscious creature— it scorned to mean so much, Alt^gctliOrforgeUiiig 
the lost paper, I scued tlie box — opened it. There was one parchment widiiu-*^ 
it was my uncle^s will, disinheriting )us son^ or rathof declaring^ him to be Ulcgititiuit^ 
vrkh some further declarataou of Ids ingralitufic, and leaving his i>ropertyi 
at well as the to my fatlier^-^-lherefore, to me. 1 saw it all at a gmee ; 

hut still I gaaed upon the paper« The momonto flc5W. There avos a 
in the office, and in the oti^or room. Har^ call<4 out in a tone 

that stsruck strangely on tho cor, ^^Havc you found it, Edwards r* X CO^ 
int sffiswer* Ti^ question was and then &U^ed, you 

V* Still 1 WHS silmit, ahsorbed in liking at the {mchineut^^ md bimidered 
WW tOttet Hanis moved^lm hastily entered the offij^-^lookcd doset — 
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looked like one strack by lightning : — staggering to a chair» he threw himself on to 
it, and leaning his arms upon the back, he buried his face in them ; and so he sat, 
trembling fearfully. Ruin and disgrace had come upon the respectable lawyer in 
the midst of his good fame and prosperity, I myself was shocked at the desolation I 
had hurled upon him. I was more shoclced when Susan, alarmed at what she heard, 
came to the door of the parlour, and looked at hdr father and me in terrified amaze- 
ment. She went up to him and laid her liand upcvi his shoulder, and a|(ain her face 
was turned to me, as though she were afraid of me, and would defend him. I could 
not ktand that look. 1 already felt more than ashamed of myself. ** Susan/* I said, 
using that name for the first time, “ do not look at mef so—* 1 cannot bear it. Hiis has 
gone too far and I did not know what I was about M'hcn I began it Mr. Harris/* 
I continued, gaining a steadier voice, you have nothing to feai* from me : you now 
know that I understood better than you tliought, what you said to me, the other night, 
in the coach. I did mean to expose the one bad action of which you spoke; but 1 amnot 
at all sure that 1 have not committed bad actions myself in the attempt. At all events 
you shall suffer nothing at my liands. You have been very kind to me, and 1 would 
sooner go on for ever as I have done, Uian profit by your downfal. One bad witness 
against you, at all events, shall be put out of the way.** And so, scarcely tliinking what 
I did, I put the parchment which 1 held on the fire, and I stood watching ^it was de- 
stroyed,, in that^nd of stupor which seizes us after moments of sharp emotion, when 
the future is all doubt. ^ 

I felt my hand taken,* jmd pressed to a pah of worm trembling lips : I looked 
round, — ^it was Susan kneeling. ** Susan f’* I exclaimed in iistonishcd deprecation ; 
and I raised her in my arms. Slic buried her face in my neck, nestling close to me, 
with litfle short sobs. Presently I could feel by her weight that she had faiiited, and 
1 called put to her still motionless fatlier — " Mr. Harris ! our Susan is ill I” He was 
up in ah instant, and then I saw* that Ids face was wlutc and his eyes were red, and 
his whide countenanoe sliowed that he had gone through a paroxysm of grief. HoW- 
vrithout saying any more then, m'c placed Susan on the sofa in tlie back parlour, 
and summoned Elizabotli to take charge of her. 

As soon as I knew that she had recovered, anxious for a little relief, 1 walked out 
and took a turn beyond the bounds of the viUnge. I >vas coming home, when I heard, 
very little noting it, the sound of a horse in violent motion behind me, W'ilh a 
shouting. Conway, the butcher, who had a personid as well as a profc'.ssionid regard 
for all in Harris’s household, culled out *o me, with some concern, “ You had better 
get out of the way. Sir.** L looked round, and saw Mark on horseback, galloping 
towards me. He seemed l>em at once upon striking me ^yiih the butt end of the large 
Avhip that he usually br^lished, and upon riding me down ; at the same time shouting 
forth horrible imprecatiras and terms of abuse. For an instant I stood still in sheer 
amazement ; but 1 was about to step aside, when his aspect changed — both his arms 
vrete flourished violently in the air — ^then, ns they dropped, he fml forwards upon his 
horse’s neck, and so .i^ibled heavily ftom lus saddle to the ground. Conway and 
many others immediately ran up to help liiin, and in a few seconds he was lying on a 
sofa in Air. Monck’s surgcjry. lie seemed to be dead or dying. X sent a messenger tp. 
fetch Harris, as the most proper person 1 could think of, to look after his cBentV 
mortal af&iirs. The lawypi;^ came without d^y — ^looking in <some alarm. I took 
his hand, eagerly, in bothminej and, shaking it cordially, to re-assure him, 1 said, 
** My dear ihend, 1 have no time td aay anywng now, except that I am afraid the, 
miserable Mark is dying; and 1 would not leave hint to expire among utter 
strangers.** Returning wtf grasp, Harris went towards the group aiound the dead 
man — ^for such Mr. Monck now pronounced him to be — ^wlule I went, kt Ute fitthet^s 
request, to re-assure Susan ; lest, hearing of the hasty summons, she should suspect 
some mischance. I saw, horn her manner, that she had not evmt known of her 
father’s having been sent for ; but that she was thinking only of irhat had pissed 
.before I went out. 1 w'as not long in explaining to her all that p«e|dexod kem^in 
pre-assuring her on the subgeet m my respect and tegserd for her fother, and in 
l^ecthig nor looks to th^ , 

Ihe death of Mark removed aE diffcuhy^^ any 
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exposure of Harris* share in the matter — and I was now only anxious to hush it 
ttp~I succeeded Mark as heir to the estate^ of which Susan wcamc^ in due time» 
the mistress ; Lane and Kllen^ the visitors ; while my mother^ henceforward^ divided 
her time between Lynford and Applefield. She would have forgiven anyb^y, at 
all timesj but Susan soon made her love Harris like a relation ; and as for him» his heart 
seemed to expand^ and take us all in : for his every thought became devoted to doia 
all he could to please and serve us all — especially my mother^ whom ho treated wil 
the most affectionate respect. 
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A Story Book of Country Scknks, written for Young Children. By Mrs. 

Harriet Myrtle. With Illustrations by Joun Absolok, Esq. 

A Story Book of the Seasons: — Sprino. Written for Young Children. By 
Mrs. Harriet Myrtle. With Illustnitions by John AbsoIiON, Esq. Cundulb 
Old Bond-street. * 

hese two delightful little volumes usher in a new name 
• ^ ® to the IJurscry Library: one' Uiat it will gladden the hearts 

> 'X A b of young readers and infant listcaiers to hear, wherever 
' these pretty Story-books ” find their way. It is a plea- 
• sure to make known tlio merits 6( a writer for chilclren, 
such as Harri(*t Myrtle ; who has that rare, but essential, 
quality of being able to see and feel as a child, and is thus 
able to describe scent's uml (express emotions in such ii 
; manner that th£ infant inintl may understand and sympa- 
Hhize. 

She lias beshlcs an artist-like power of vividly pointing 
^ scenes and objects ; so that her aescripiions are presented 
Lto the mind witli tluit distinctness of form and colour which 
/real tilings have when seen by Hie eye. She enters into 
^tlic mind of infancy; and the ideas suggested by her 
narratives are of that simple, natural, and elementary 
character proper to this early stage of development. 

The Country Scenes’* are more particularly fitted to amuse and interest a 
child bred in town ; as the stories arc of a little girl wlio goes with her parents to live 
in the country, and meets with rural scenes for the first time in her life ; ytd they 
would be scarcely less interesting to a young reader accustomed to a country life, 
liecause of the dramatic effect wdth which the Ix>ndon child’s deliglit at this new sort 
of existence is described. Tlie little rustic would find new pleasure in familiar objects 
and every-day incidents. I^ittle Mary’s journey in the coach, and her arrival at the 
pretty cottage, wdiere slie meets her mamma, are described in such a simple and 
natural, yet picturesque, maimer that even the adult reader feels tlie charm of the 
npxfatioii, and appreciates the touches of colouring that nvo* freshness and repose to 
dbe scene. Gooctoan Dove, the old carpenter of the village, witli his grave, quiet 
humour, and deliberate way of producing his rule and putting on his spectacles, is 
quite a character. Ilic arrival and domc8ticatin|^ of the dog,fhc poultry, pigeons, 
g<»t, COW’, and bees, each in succesuon, together with tlie opines of the geese and 
donkey on the common, and the Italian boy with his puppets, furnish entertaifunent, 
together with a due proportion of information j; and Mary's ^dness for ^ creiiiiires 
inculcates a lesson of kindness to animals, by Aaocssting them with pleasant 
roed^ta^. 

Story Book of the Seasons" is a more exciting kind of readxi^ i; dMkfing 
with adventure, though still of a sitnple and probable characterikJlMl on 

^oiind. The stoij of the Fct Lamb,^ whidi is found ditch uy a 

lki& oojr, who carries it home, is nicely told ; the little fellovrs il||l|nion of cold 
diverled by natural objects and by feeUngs of sympathy for svdSering/ tod chatted to 
grtfl^iwttaplea^ wheat the pet lamb is taken gome, are dbarmn^ly dq»icted, with a 
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graceful blending of fancy and feeling : the cliiUlrcm miuiieking the ||;ambols of the 
lamb, and the waving of the snow-freckled furzo-buKhcH in tlic moonlight^ is a pretty 
conclusion. The fairy tale of Bertha and tlic Bird is a good imitatiou of the old 
style of fiction, without its objectionable points ; it luw that mixture of human interest 
and rciality with romance and my stery M'hieh constitutes the peculiar charm of these 
fictions ; Vominding one of the pretty figures and scenes rking out of flowera in 
arab(*s(juc borders. , 


rTA.tY, AvSTKIA, AM) 'I'lIK l*OJ*K: A liKTTKH TO jSlH JaMES (illAHAM, BaRT., bv 

.losKEii AI A/'/iNr. London, Printed by . Albanesi, S, Qin en- treef ,Gold<Ti-square. 
A succinct and clear exposure of the present staff) of Iialy undta* it,', several govc'm- 
iiients, writffm with all tlu^ impassioned fervour of tlu- ( xile for libe*rt]^ ; but yet 
logical, well argtied, and <lep('nding for accurary of statement u[»oii authorities not 
to be coulroverted. A clear ( Xposure of tlu' present stiti* of Italy ; and at the srv.rno 
lime a distinct avowal of tlie faith and iiitentjons of “ Young Italy,” for tlio truth 
wliich the known character of tin* writ<‘r may be sufficie nt voucher. 

“ The Itnliiui question is ver\ little understood in Englmul. JVuple know in general term - 
that the country is suil'enng, but few are HW'fire to wliat a height that ’•uflering has arrixecl. 
They know tliat s<)ine etlbrts are inuktng to chonge vts inaimer of CJovt-niRient. hut the\ 
believe it is hy a mere handful of eonspirator^. destitute of iiiflueiu'i*. aiel imt po^.'^es'^ing the 
sympathies of the masseK. without anything, in short, ev(‘ept the hliml and .langLiou^ proiiq t- 
ingrt of their own hearts.”-— 

'• It is not true that the Italian proviiiees under the Austrian rule are well governed: — it is 
ni»t true that the hai)it« and hjeal t(‘udeueie«* r*f those ]irovmc(‘s are eonsulteil And provided 
for by a Hpecial administration ; -it, i** not true that eentral, prmineial, immieipul a'-siujihlk-, 
free to speak* iiuah»ekU‘d. .sure f»f lieiug listened to, form, hm has been asserled, a .sp«‘eioa of 
representative Constitution, for Lombardy ; — it i'^ not true that, owing to the care of a paternal 
govertmuuit. the material comforts are so great as t(» eause it to hi' forgotten (not by Italians, 
that is out of tliC question, thank (lod, hut forgotten by vou KTiglish), that our government 
a foix'igu yoke, which di prives us of wlmt is most precious to u mau in this world — Indc petul- 
euct’, Spgutaianty, Idhcrty.” 

'J'hr following is u sample of the catechbm for children in llu^ public scliools of 
T^oinbiu dy ; — 

“ Question ; Now ought subjects to comluct themselves towards their Sovereign ? 

** Answer: Subjects ought to heluive tt»v%iird5 their Sovereign like fiuthful ifiaves towards 
their master. 

“ Questioti : Wliy ought they behave like slaves? 

“ Answer ; Beeiiu-'e the Sovereign is their master, and his power extends over their property 
as over their persons.” 

'I'liis for cliildren, ami for tlie men wlio refuse to be made slavish even by bucIi 
(* ducatioii, Spielberg dimgt'ons. tlie Carcere Dnro, and poison (atro]>oa belladonna) 
infused into their food. in order to wrest from them rcveliitioiis, by w eakening thnr 
nervous system.” This is the "mild paternal g»)vernimTit.” 

“ Rdiicntion, iutellmustl development, ndininistration. justice, finances, all are corrupted, 
shackled, ill-orgimisod. in the Austriau regime which governs the l-ionibanly -Venetian Pro- 
vinces ; and the little progress that 1-* made therft, is made, not through it, but in sjiite of 
it -by the strength itmerent in us, struggle that overbears us.” 

rile groat object of all endeavours now is the unity of regenerated Italy. 

“ Tlie Nut iorml party in Italy comprehends the iiumcnso majoritj’of my fellow-citizens ; that 
it ha*- b<‘en. oiul >vould be now nior^ than ever, master at home, were it not for the immediate 
anm'cl intervention of a Foreign Power.'* — 

" You may pccach aii«6iHch as you like to those individuals on whom you have fixed the 
appellation of chiefs, btit you wUl put no stop to Italian agitation. Never— not evorfwith the 
coiu-umnee chkfe. if you cxiuhl obtain it— will you succeed in re^establtshing in Italy, 

what you are flHHto call pence, so Ipng as things remain as they are,** 
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{Vontinucil from p. 0.) 



THK M U r RISK* 

IT, poor W'uldrkk !"• saicl Frcdorica, ono Sunday, m h\\o 
Tuid licr mother sat I’hallini; r on their return 

from chureh. 'Fhe room was well warmed, and they sat 
at the window looking d(;wn on the deserted street k 
throu^di which th<‘ rain ran in .streaiuN. “ 1 wish lie may 
not now he on the road. Fp to this time it has hern 
the ino.stlo\ely weather for travelling; and now, just as 
he .setii out, the bad vv^eather must come.” 

A holdier must bear whatever comc's,” .\fadam 

Uantes ; and if you choose to be a soldier’s wife, 
you inubt accustom yiiirst'lf in ^o(»d time to the thought, 
that your husband belongs mon; to the King than to 
you, to lionour more than to love, to llie camp more Ihmi 
It) the house ; and that, when myst ineu are inriiaa‘d 
with but one death, a liuudrf'd lie in wait fur the sol- 
di('r. For these reasons 1 never would have been a 
soldier’s w ife.” • 


“ But look out, mamma, see liow angry it looks ! HRow black the sky is ! and only 
see, great haiUtoiies mixed with the rain !” 

Madam Bantes smiled ; for an idea crossed her, wldeli at first she was doubtful 


whellier she should impart or not. At length she Frederica, dr) yf)u know 

tliat this is the first Sunday in Advent— the day on w liich the Dead f iuest’s rule is 
said to coimnencc? The wild prince annoiiiices himself always, it seems, by a 
storm,” ^ 

I will engage, mamma, this fall of rain has caused many a heartache amongst 
the people of llcrbesheim, who are, probably already, in the middle f>f the clear 
&oonday> bolting their doors that the long pale face may not gain admittance.” 


V 
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At this in came Herr IJantes hastily, ii loud and somewhat strange 

It was strange, for one could not guess whether it were voluntary or 
invohmtary. 

Kidicidous stuff and the like!'* cried Herr Dantes, Mamma, go to the 
kilf*h(‘ii, and bring the maids to older, or tiny will pitch the roast meat into the 
.soup, and spill the soup among the vegetables, and pop the vegetables into the 
cream.” 

“ Why, what’s tin: mutter ?” uslccd -Madam lidnt(‘S, in amazi'mcnt. 

Do you not know ? 'J'he whole town says that the Dt‘ad (iuost is arrived. 
'J’wo mannfactunTs eoinc rushing inlo my count iijg-room, breatbk'ss and drij>ping 
wet, and b^'gin to tell what they have already heard from ten different quarters. 
I w'ould not listen tr) a word of tlie mad nonsense. I pass by tlie kitchen door, hear 
an uproar amongst the maids within, ]K)p in niy lioad to .sec wliat it's all about ; tbe 
stupid tilings sereecli out loud at the sight of my black wig, and run away like fools; 
tliey tliouglit I was the Dead (liiest. * Are you all idiots ?’ 1 cried. ‘ Good gracious!' 
cried Kate*, ‘ I will n<Jl deny it. Ilerr Ikinlys, 1 am, horribly frightened, my knees 
are trembling. 1 never used to lx* a bit ashamed of kicejung ^onqiany with jMa\ the 
iliiinuev-sweeper, or of having promis(‘d to marry him; luit now I would gi\e all 
the world I had never laid my on Max*L So cries Ivate ; and in her edbrts 
ilry her eyi's, dow n sh(‘ lets the pan with all tlie eggs fall out of her h iiuU. Susan 
sits by the fire erjiug behind her apron. l*oor innocent old Ni'lly, that’s ]>:ist filly, 
cM’n she se(‘ms all astray, arid acUiallv cuts her finger with the kitchen knife as shi? 
is in the act of wiping it.” 

“ Did 1 not t(‘ll you, mamma i rif'd rrcderica, laughing lu’urtily. 

“ Do go and r<\store order in the kiteheii, mamma,” continued Herr Dantes, or 
els(' the first devihm nt of the Dead (iiicst in Herb(‘sheim wdll be that we shall all 
starve tins blt'ssed Sunday.” 

l'’r<'derica skijqicd oil’ laughing to the kitchen, and crying out, No, no, he shall 
not play us quite so wi(‘ked ii trick as that !” 

Here an? lli<* fruits,” said Herr Dant(‘S, ‘‘the bitter fruits of superstition, and 
tilt* ctimmou stmsc of the peopU*. Nothing but the common .sense <»f the people, 
from lo]) to bottom, from the groom to the minister! I iCt schoolboys and prii'sts, 
inidv\i\es and professors, privy <t)imcillors and privy courtiers, abu.se me now about 
enHghli'imient. 'I'lu y say it brings iusubiudination, irreligioii, revolution, and want 
to seribblr pcojilo back tt) their furmcr stupidity; and, those asses of fashionable 
verse-makers bray forth llii ir songs of saints and miracles ; and the asses of book- 
makers employ their linn* w riting fairy talcs, and, Irving to make the Heathens and 
I’urk'^, (‘atln>lics, to set up the Pope as a god for the King to worship, they turn the 
slate into a forge for his use. Pack of rasc-ak! they will hardly give one farthing for 
the improvi nient of the seliook, but squander millions upon soldiers and upon luxury ; 
and, if they do not lie up the necks of reasonable people, at least they stop tlioir 
moullis; but wh<»c‘ver will ciy up nonsense, servility, aiid slaughter, is loaded with 
m ders, titles, aiifl gold lace : and now wc reap the benefit. Superstition above and 
Ih Iow — first of Advent — wintry wcallier. S('e the fools creeping inlo corners, bless- 
ing themselves, and crossing themselves, and fancying that the Dead Guest is the 
causi* of all this Suml.iyV rain, and the like!’* 

Ma<lam Dantes /jmilcd softly, and said, Papa, not so hasty, not so angry; the 
alfair is not worth it.” 

** Not worth it { M’liy, y<'ii yuurs(?lf have got old worm-eaten notions, mamma. 
Do not defend supei>tition. do not defend any nonsense. When I die I will leave 
behind me a legat y of leu thousand fiorins for the purpose of paying a teacher at the 
M-hnol wli4» shall teach sountl sense. W'hoev’er tolerates such mad fancies about 
gluvt^, devils, apparitions, ami Dead Guests, must be prepared to see the whole 
wv)ild hecome a imulhoiisc, cacli laud a prison, wherein one half of t^ie people 
hi'coiiu* h.>ndscrvants, tlu' otlu'r half keep them in order w ith muskets and cannons.” 

” Dm. ]»vipa, where arc you wandering to?” 

” l uisivl Ifc MipcrailUm ' Dut I see how it is — they will have it so ; the English 
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are right in one thing, tlu* more ignorant iIk' ]>eople ilie moif i.tsllv are they 
oppressed. Things will never be Ix'tter til! Ala.NU'r lioiiaparle eoim's liaek again 
with an iron rod, and sets up a seli.Mvl for the fiols,” 

Whilst IJcrr Bantes stormed on in dou might e;nue.-it, walking hastily up ainl 
down the room, and from time to tiiiu' making a dead slop in tli<- mid.^i. of his 
perambulations, the bookkeeper sl('pped solily in. 

It is true, though, Herr BanUb.'* 

W’hnt is true • 

He is really arrived ; he is lodging at the Blaek Ch oss.’" 

** AVho is lodging at the Jilack (hoas/" 

“ 'I'he Dead Cuiest.” 

“ Folly ! Must you, a rational nvtn, go and believe tivery thing that iln* old women 
choose to tell you / ^ * 

“ But my eyes are not old women. I went out of curiosity to iln^ Bhuk (’ross. 
The justiees’ clerk was, as I may saj’, my companion ; we were taking a lirtle glass, 
as I may say, for an excuse. There ho sat.” 

‘MV hat r’ 

‘‘ ] knew him on the s])ot. i’hc host seemo<l to know him al -o ; for as we went 
out of the door he turned to the clerk, opened his eyes, ami drew up his eyehr(»ws 
and mouth a%much as to say, * who sits there brings no good luck.’ ” 

“ Monsoiisical stiilf!” 

“ 'I’he colleetor of taxes, who bad already recognised liitu at tin* door, .set tdl' 
instantly to th(‘ li<!U*enant of judiee; the collector told us bo himself its wi* were 
coming out of the Black Cross.” 

'i'ho collector is a superstilious fool, and he ought to be heartily a^ham(Ml of him- 
self.”^ ... " . . 

“ Very w'cll ; but with your leave, if lie is not the Dead (jnc‘st, be is Ins twiii 
brother. A jiale face, dressed in Iduek from head to huit; a figure four, iiv«‘ ells 
long ; a treble gold chain round his neck attached to his watih ; sparkling diaiimud 
rings on his fingers ; Bjilondid equipage, extra 

il(’rr Bantes looked long at tlie book-keeper with a fixed look in wliieh ;nn:i/e- 
ment and incredulity seemed to struggle ; at "it'ijglh he laugln il loudly and im 
moderately, and said, “ Is the ])evil making game (d’ us, tliat this fellow should juif-s 
through exactly on the first Sunday in Advent 

“ And just as the ehurch was over,” said the ljook-kee|)er, “ ex.ieil^ as the people 
w'ere running through the t^treets, and the wind and rain, fw ojic inay say, raging 
frightfully.” 

“ 'NVhat is the stranger’s name asked Herr Banles. 

“ f know not,” answcreil the book-keepdr ; “ he will in the eml take what name le* 
pleases ; he is one time (/ouut de (ji raves, another (’ount of Allenkreu/. It appe;irK 
to me, as one may say, remarkable, that lie should take* np his abode nt the Jlhu k 
('loss : tlie name ap]U'ars to have altracU'd him.” 

Herr Banles remained for some time silent, earnest, and thought f'ul, finally diew 
his hand quickly across his forehead, and said, “ It is mUhiiig hut aeeitb nt . — im 
extraordinary freak of chance; do not keep thinking of tln^Dead (inest and the 
like fudge! but it is a strange coincidence, — a curious liit ! just on tlie first 
Sunday in Advent, in the worst possible weather — tall, black, pale, the rings, the 
equip;ig<\ 1 would not be lieve a xvord of it, my dciyi book-keejK i* if you w e re not. ;t 
a rational man ; no offence, however. You lieard the 'IfU-v of the Dead (/uc st ; saw' 
a stranger; he was dressed in bhmk ; forthwith your inisrhicvous iui.igimilion plays 
you a trick and .supplies all that is wanting.” There the matter restcfl ; Herr l>;u*te?. 
could think of nothing else. ^ 
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TUK APVARITION. 

HE Dead Guest was now the subject of conver- 
sation at table during meals ; they took ple;isurc 
in trying to discos er more about him, and also 
to acquire precise information concerning the 
arrival of the stranger, at a winter’s cvenii.g 
meeting which was to take place that night at the 
burgomaster’s;. and, if not iVom the official mouth 
of the burgomaster himself, at least through his 
lady, who without the aid of any secret police, 
kept a true aud uninterrupted day and night 
chronicle of Ilcrbesheim. Th^^ ladies assembled 
at her house immediately after the afternoon 
service. Herr Dantes promised to follow' them 
as soon as it became dark ; he had some business 
to arrange with some of the people of his fac- 
tory, whom he generally dlowed to come on 
Sunday afternoon. ' « 

lie was just about to dismis.s the last of tliose 
people, and to set out for the little party, when 
suddenly a piercing femah? shriek struck his (jjir. 
Herr Dantes and the manufaclurcr were dread- 
fully frightened — there was a deep silence. ** Do run and find out, Daiil, what has 
hapj)ene(l,” said Herr Dantes, lie went, but retunu'd in a few minutes with an 
agitated air and with a irombling voice, and with difficulty said,^all‘ aloud, A 
person wishes to see you.” 

“ Let liiin come in!” said Iferr Bantes rather crossly. 

Paul opened the door, and a stranger walked slowly into the room ; he was a thin, 
tall man, dressed in black ; his countenance indeed was pleasing, and his features fine, 
but veiy pale; the largo black silk handkerchief round his neck increased the 
]){ilenos8, and made it actually deadly ; the mournful dress, the extremely fine linen 
whose snowy w hiteness was rendered more remarkable by the black silk waistcoat, 
llie brilliant rings which sparkled on his fingers, and the dignity of his whole 
appearance bespoke the stranger to be a man of high rank, Herr llantes stared at 
the unknown — he saw' the Dead Guest before his eyes ; he recovered himself, how- 
ever, as w ell as he could, and, as he bowed with a somewhat uneasy politeness to th c 
stranger, he said to the nnuiufacturer — ** Paul, do you remain here ; 1 have some- 
thing more to say to you by-and-by,” 

“ i am delighted at thi' happiness of making your acquaintance, Ilerr Bnntes,” 
said the stranger softly and slowdy ; ** b would have WJiitcd upon you this morning, 
but that 1 required rest after my journey, and feared to intrude upon you and your 
family so soon after my arrival.” 

Much honourt'd/much honoured,” answered Herr Bantes, with some embar- 
rasMiient : but an involuntary shudder seized him. He hardly trusted his eyes ; 
he handed a chai^^tn ilic stranger, and wished him a hundred miles off. 

The strangei bowed slowly, vX)k a seat, aud said, *‘You do not know me, but 
iliuibtless you guess who I am ?” 

llorr Dantes Ait as if every hair stood on end under his wig. He shook his head 
politely and nervously, and said, with constrained friendliness, “ I have not the 
honour of your actpiaintanco.” 

‘ 1 am Hahn, the sou of your old friend!” said the Dead Guest, with a hollow 

voici', and smiled at the old man. The smile turaed his heart to stone. 

“ \ o\i have no letter from my old friend ?” asked Herr Bantes. He unfolded a 
handsome pocket-bw^k, and handed him a letter; it contained only a few lines of 
rcc omincndution, and a request that he would give the bearer bis assistance in bis 
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endeavours to win the heart of his intended bride. The handwriting certainly 
resembled that of the old banker, still there seemed to be something odd about it. 

llerr Bantes read long, and road again, in order to gain tinio and to rcfier.t. Ills 
feelings were naturally in a state of eonllict and contradietion ; in spite of the 
involuntary shudder, he was unwilling, as an enlightenc'd man, to believe tlint the 
Dead Guest stood before him. But as little could he wish or persuade liimself iho 
son of bis friend should resemble so precisely in appearance and figure die form of 
the terrible Guest, which was so well known from the description in the legend. 
Here was no conjuring up cither of chance or imtigination. Ho sprang hastily up, 
begged pardon, he must seek hia spectacles, his eyes were somewhat dim ; and ho 
withdrew, merely to come to some decision in this state of cmbaiTassmeut. 



Herr Bantes left the room. Paul laid liold of the handle of the door ; the Deatl 
Guest slowly turned his pale face towards him, and with a spring, every limb 
shaking, Paul jumped out of the room, and did not return tilVhc heard Herr Bantes 
coming out of the adjoining chamber, llerr Bantes heul truly considered in haste, 
and in his haste had come to a desperate conclusion. Still doubtful what guest he 
had before him, he was at least unwilling to dcli^r poor Fredlhrica into the hands 
of a doubtful one ; he accordingly approached him, not without some palpitation, 
and, with a shrug of the shoulders, and in a tone of regret, said, LisUm, my worthy 
Herr von Hahn, I have the highest tes^ped for you personally ; meanwhile, things 
have occurred here, most fatal things ,\vbich 1 could not foresee. Had you but done 
us the honour of coming sooner ! Since then a love affair has sprung up between 
my daughter and the commanf^nt of this garrison — ^an engagement and the like ; £ 
was firsf informed of this a few days ago. The captain is my adopted son — he was 
formerly my ward: what coidd I do? Willing or unwilling, I must give my consent. 
1 had intended mentioning this contretemps to-morrow to your father, and begging of 
him not to trouble you. It grieves me. What will my old friend think of me 
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Ifi-rr could say no more ; his voice failed him from fear. Ilis gucst^ who 

nat opposiUj to him, had, contraiy to his expectations, not only listened to him calmly 
and cjiiictly, but his countenance, which had hitherto been unmoved and sad, visibly 
brightened nj) at the words, love affair,” ** engagement,” as though it was just the 
thing he wished — to meet with a maiden whose hand and heart -were already given to 
another. Nor did it escape Herr Bantes that he quickly sought to compose his ]j>ale 
countenance and to recover his former seriousness, as though he felt that he Had 
betrayed himself. 

“ i)o not distress yourself about this,” said Herr vori Hahn, “ neither on my 
father’s account, nor mine.” 

Herr Bantus thought within himself, “I understand you well!” But now he 
was iloubly resolved to keep this terrible seducer (who exactly answered the descrip- 
tion in the legundj for ever out of Frederica’s way. 

‘‘ I should certainly,” said he, “ not leave you at the hotel, but rather beg of you 
to take up your abode in my house : but this history between my daughter and the 
commandant and the like — you understand how It is — a second bridegroom in 
the absence of the other and the like ; and then you biay understand that people in 
such a small town gossip more than you can imagine — my daughter, too” 

“ No a]3ologics, 1 bog,” said the banker’s son. “ I am very well at tlic hotel. 1 
understand you — if you w'ill only permit me to wail on Mademoiselle Bantes.” 

“ But you” 

“ For to have been in Herbesheim, and not to have seen her wjio was to have been 
niy bride, is a thing I could not answ'or to myself.” 

“ Certainly you arc”- 

“ I must envy the commandant. All that 1 have heard of the rare beauty and 
amiability of the young lady” m. 

” You arc too good” 

“ It would have been to me the greatest* honour to have been received into your 
cxcclh'nt family, and to have been culled the son of a man of whom my father can 
iu’v<‘i* .speak without the tenderost emotion.” 

“ Your very olx'diout servant” 

May 1 beg at least to be presented to the young lady?” 

** 1 am sorry, very sorry ; but she and my wife are gone this evening to a large 
pai'ty, where it is a rule that no one may introduce a stranger under any pretext ; 
therefore 

“ Jmh'cd, for this evening, I do not press it, for I feel still fatigued ; still le.ss do 
I wish it be in a large company, where one is always, more or less, constrained and 
i ed. I w'oiild much rather see her in her cvciy-day home circle.” 

Ib rr Bantus bowi'd in silence. 

“ Still rather, and this you will kindly grant me, would I speak for once alone 
willi the young lady, wlieii I might coiiiii^ntially impart to her much that” 

llerr Buntes started; he thought to himself — “ There it is; he is marching 
sMuightforwm*d to his point.” He cleared his throat. The stranger now paused, and 
waited to see if Herr .Bantes would speak ; but, ns he did not, he continued : — I 
hope, through mj' communications, to lead the young lady to form n more just 
Opinion of me, as T can set her at ease upon many points, and secure her esteem, 
which, uiub'r the *^irescnt circumstances, is by no means a matter of indifference 
to me.” ^ 

llerr Bantes tritd to offer all sorts of excuses, in order to avoid a confidential 
w hieh would, probably, have such consequences : in liis anxiety he said 
much, but, from politeness, coMiisedly and mysteriou^y. The Dead Guest, however, 
understooil nothing, or pretended not to understand, and became more^ and more 
uvgjTit. \rho situation of Herr Bantes became every moment more painful as he 
s;i\v hi^ bt'nutilul child ensnared by the wiles of this cursed apparition, andVith her 
little Ik ail hvis>ted round. > 

Dining this conversation, which lasted for a good while, it had become quite dark. 
As the gxiest, spite of all he coukl do, would not dcpoit, Herr Bantes stood suddenly 
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up, and declared, with many cxpreBsions of regret, tliat he must leave him, being 
c^lcd away by unavoidable business, and thus he forced him to take his leave. The 
guest did so rather reluctantly, but begged periuission to return, 

Herr Bantes hasten<Kl to the burgomaster’s winter meeting, but \vm strikingly 
silent and thoughtful. Every one was talking of the Dead (jiuest. Some would 
insist that he had brought a great heavy Ihll of gold, with him ; that be was 

already acquainted with all the ^iromised bride's of Herbesheim ; that lie was a 
pleasing-looking man, but one might perceive something of an cartlilv smell about 
him. All that lie heard agreed, for the most part, but too w^ell with what Herr 
Bantes had himself remarked •in the appearance of the rich banker. As soon as 
Herr Bantes returned home with his wife and daughter, he told them of (ho visit of 
the Dead Guest, and how he had* as lie hoped once for all, dismissed him. At first 
both the ladies were astonished, or rather ffrightened ; both smiled and wondered 
as they heard the name of the bridegroom from the metropolis ; but they actually 
laughed upon hearing tliat her father hml formally declai cd Frederica the afiianctHl 
bride of the commandant. • • 

“ Oh! papa, dearest papa,’* cried Frederica, as she threw her arms round his neck, 
“ and won’t you keep your word ?” 

Oddslife!” cried the old man, must keep my word.” 

“ Even, dearest p«apa, sliouldMic Dead Guest in the end turn out to be Herr von 
HhIiu?” 

Do you think I have got no eyes? ITc is not Herr von Hahn, ho is an 
apparition : how could such a diabolical idea enter young Hahn’s head as to disguise 
Iiimself in the figure of the Dead Guest, of whose history he has, probably, nci cr in 
his life heard!” " 

The occurrence was certainly incomprehensible to the ladies ; but they felt 
inclined to believe that the papa’s excited imagination had added something, or 
that chance had for once been playing a comical trick, ratlier than doubt the indivi- 
duality of the newly-arrived Herr von Halm. I'his very obstiiiai.y of both mother 
and daughter, and their not alloiving tliemselvcs to be persuaded to the contniry, 
served to increase Herr Bantes’ anxiety. • 

That’s the way of it — precisely so,” cried Herr Bantes, vexed and alarmed; bo 
has you in his claws — he has bewitched you both already! I certainly am not 
generally superstitious, and am not yet an old story-tolling woman ; but what I Imvc? 
seen, I have seen. It is an infernal apparition, w'hicli lias almost made me crazy. 
Reason docs not comprehend it — but there may be many tilings which rc^ason cannot 
comprehend ; and, if I should have to lock you both up in the cellar, I would rather 
lock vou up than let you have anything to do with that dialiolical ghost.” 

Jbarling papa,” said Frederica, ‘‘you shall have it all your own way on «iu«;)i 
easier terms: the Dead Guest may or may not be Herr von Hahn; but I proinisti 
you not to love him, and never to forget dear Waldritk. But do you give mo your 
word, 08 a father, that you wuli not separate my Waldrick and me, oven though the 
Dead Guest or llcrr von Halm himself become my suitor ?” 

In truth, 1 would rather give you to the poorest beggat; in the stj cet, so he were 
a living man, than to the ghost — to Satan.” 


GOOD AND BAD EFPKns. 

Fbedertca passed the night in charming dreams. Herr Bantes spent it most 
uncomfortably. ITie black figure and the pale mocit-face, staring out ff?arfully from 
amongst the black hair and thi^ black whiskers, kept hovering visibly before hk closed 
eyes. Frederica, on the contrary, cherished a feeling of sincere gratitude towards 
tfie ghostly unknown, who had so suddenly changed her father’s mind, and in his 
alarm had turned him towards Waldrick. 

The following morning, as soon as Herr Bantes liad breakfasted with his family, 
he bdtook himself to the chief burgomaster (this was the result of his night’.s 




reflections), and begged of him to mixke use of the authority of the police to remove the 
stranger from the town, lie related to him openly all thathad taken place at his house 
on the evening before, previous to his joining the company ; and how his wife and 
daughter were already half obscured in their senses, and held the Dead Guest for 
the expected son of llahn the banker, although the young banker would certainly 
never have adopted the form of the well-known appantion, in order to play the part 
of a bridegroom ; or even supposing that, through folly or frolic, he might have been 
willing to have done so, he certainly could have known noting about it 

'I’he burgomaster shook his head thoughtfully ; he knew not what to say to the 
matter: but promised that he would institute a most serious inquiry, as tire whole 
town was disquieted at this disgrecable apparition. As Herr Bantes, after some 
hours (during which he had been holding counsel with the lieutenant of police and 
other friends), was returning home, he chanced to look sideways through one of the 
wiiulows on the ground- floor of hi^own house. The windovr belonged to a nicely- 
furnished chamber which the C^imondant Waldrick was usually in the habit of 
occupying. Herr Bantes could hardly trust his eyes j he saw the wild ^ad Guest 
then in deep and, as it would appear, in very animated conversation with Frederica. 
'I'he maiden smiled upon him wi^h a friendly air, and appeared to offer no opposition 
as he sei7A'd her hand, pr^ed it to his lips, and kissed it Everything now reeled 
before the old man’s eyes, or rather he reeled himseUL At first he was about t» 
rush into tlie comiitandant's chamber in order to interrupt the tender conversation, 
and drive the invincible seducer from the house, ^en ne n^ected that the conse- 
quences might bo dangerous to Frederica: be recollected the duel that had taken 
place a hundred years before between the Count von Ahenkreuz and the viscount. 
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lie hurried pale as death to his wife’s chamber, who was terrified at his appearance. 
When she heard the cause of his present condition she soiight to quiet him ; assured 
him that the supposed ghost w'as really the expected bridegroom—- a modest, amiable 
man, with whom she and Frederica had had a long conversation. 

I can easily believe it, inamma, that he is modest enough with a person of vour 
age ; but go and sec how' far he has gone with Frederica in so sliort a time, xhey 
are kissing.” • 

That is not possible, papa !” 

‘‘ Why, will you give these eyes the lie ? He has kissed her ; she is lost ! Why 
are they alone ? Your understanding must be destroyed, else would you never have 
left them both alone.” ^ 

" Dear papa, he asked permission to explain himself to Frederica alone. Quiet 
your imagination. How is it possible that you, the enlightened man,— you, who arc 
80 ready to ridicule all, — can allow yourself to be so taken in, and become so suddenly 
the most superstitious of human beings ?” 

Taken in ! superstitious ! N6 ; circiftnspcct, prudent, and the like, in this diabo- 
lical illusion, be it what it may* cue should in no wise let themselves be tricked. 
I'he girl is too dear to me ; and,^nce for all, I command that all intercourse with 
this so-callcd Jlerr von Hahn be broken off.” 

But w'hat will his father say 

“ Oh, the old man will say nothing ; how should he ? And, in Heaven’s name, let 
him say what he will# Go, I conjure you, send the betrayer off!” 

Madam Bantes was embarrassed. She approaclicd him affectionately, and, with 
a gentle lone of entreaty, said, ** Dear husband, reflect what you arc about to do 
from silly fear ; though he may have a pallid face, and though he may w^ear black 
clothes, yet is this stranger certainly no ghost. If, however, you command it, and 
insist upon it, and that it is necessary to your peace of mind, 1 will obey you. But 
think : Frederica and I have already invited him to dinner.” 

Now, that is enough to kill one/* cried Herr ItantcR. Actually to dinner I 
he must have an enchantment and the like in his breath, to have bewitched you as 
the African serpents do the little birds : in tliSy must go into their open throats, 
whether they like it or no. Out with him ! out \rith him ! I will have nothing to do 
with him !” 

At this moment Frederica entered smiling. 

Where is Herr von Hahn?” asked her mother, with vcxalidn, 

“ Just g‘»ne for one moment to his lodging.s, but will return immediately. He 
really is a good, a noble man !” 

There it is!” cried Herr Bantes; *^in*one quarter of an hour’s conversation she 
has set it down that he is a good and noble creature. How — you love Waldrick I 

Oh that Waldrick were here ! if he The short and the long of it is, I will 

have nothing to say to it ; let some excuse be made. Tell him a lie — a fair lie of 
necessity ; tell him I am taken ill — that wc regret very much, but we cannot see him 
at dinner to-day, and the like.” 

Frederica was alarmed at her father’s vehemence, • 

But hear me, papa, you shall know all that he has said to me. He is, indeed, 
an excellent man, and you will” 

‘‘ Stop!” cried Herr Bantes, ** I will hear noting; I have %lrcady heard too 
much. See, child, let me have my own way. Calrit whimsicality, call it w hat you 
please, but listen to me. Whether the Dead Guest resembles Herr von Hahn, or 
ilerr von Hahn resembles the Dead Guest, it all comcj from the devil. I will have 
no part in it; and if you can induce your noble, ex^lleq|^ man, and the like, to 
leave Herbesheim this very day, and to leave it for ever, I give you my word of 
honour you shall be Waldrick’s, even should the real son of my old friend come 
here. 1 promise you to write at once to his father honourably to annul our contract 
the very moment I ascertain that this black man is gone. There, take my hand upon, 
it. Now tell me, can you induce him to pack up his goods and take to his heels ?’’ 
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“ Good ! cried Frederica, in an ecstasy of delight ** You shall sec — he will 
go. Only permit me to speak to him again Ute-d-Ute for a few moments.’’ 

There it is again ! No, be off. W rite him a few lines ; let him not come to 
dinner ; let him be gone ! ” 

No entreaties availed. But the prize which had been offered to Frederica uras of 
too much value. She wrote to the wanker, w'ho had so suddenly become her friend; 
apologized for not being able to see him at dinner on account of her father’s indisposi- 
tion ; entreated him, if he had any esteem or friendship for her, to leave the town as soon 
as he possibly could, as upon his departure hung her own happiness and the peace of 
her family ; and promised to unfold to him, in a tetter by the next post, the strange? 
cause of tliis most strange, ungracious, but most urgent request. 


convkhsation with thk dead guest. 

A RKTivANT carried Frederica’s letter to flic hot^l, and asked for the banker Von 
Hahn. The lad had made no delay, for he hoped to* catch a glimpse in some direc- 
tion of the far-famed Dead Guest; but wdicn he opened the door of the banker’s 
room which they pointed out to him, he shrunk back as he saw the t^jll, black, pale 
gentleman step towards him, and heard him ask with a hollow voice, “ What do you 
want ?” The lorm seemed to him now much blacker, taller, and more ghastly than he 
had pictured it to himself. • 

Pardon me, your honour,” said the terrified man, with a countenance on w^hicli 
mortal fright was depicted, it was not you I wanted, but Herr von Hahn the 
banker.” 

I am he.” 

You !” said the poor man trembling, and he felt as if the soles of his feet wero 
cleaving firmly to the ground ; for Heaven’s sake, let me go back! ” 

1 am not keeping you ; who sent you here ?” 

‘‘ Mademoiselle Bautes,” 

“ For what ?” ’ 

This letter; you are” — - With these words, wdiich he left unfinished, for the 
banker had advanced a step towards him, he threw the letter at his feet, and dashed 
out of the room. 

The banker said, Indf aloud, ** Are all the jicoplc in this part of the country 
fools ?” He read Frederica’s note, knit his brow, shook his head, and walked up 
and dow'n the room whistling. 

Anotlier gentle knock came to the door ; the host entered timidly, holding his cap 
respectfully in his hand, and with many bows. 

“ Vou have just arrived in time, good host; is the dinner ready ?” said tlic gentle- 
man in black. 

“ 1 fear that our dinner is not good enough for your honour.” 

Anything but that. Your cookery is excellent ; my appetite is never a good 
OIK', but that is not the fault of your cookery.” 

They keep a better table at the Golden Angel.” 

** 1 care notliing for the Angel. I stny at the Cross ; you are the most moderate 
hotel-keeper I ever met ; let tn« lay the cloth soon.” 

'fho host tivirled his cap in his hands, and appeared at a loss how to express some- 
thing that seemed to lie heavy upon his heart. The black gentleman did not at first 
perceive it, but continued to walk up dowm buried in his own thoughts. As often 
as he approached the ho^t, tlj^ stepped carefully four steps aside to avoid 

him. 

“ Do you wish to say anything more ?” at length asked the bifnkcr. 

” W'hy — yes, if your honour would not take it Ul.” ^ ^ 

Not in the least — out witli it,” cried the Dead Guost, and, stretching out his 
hand, was about to clap the host kindly on the shoulder ; he, however, misunder- 
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stood the movement, and suspected the worst — perhans lie imagined that the 
Guest was about to practise upon his head and neck, as he nad done on those of many 
a young maiden a hundred and two hundred years before. Like lightning, he 
ducked his whole bod}^ down, tu“irlcd himself round, made a jump, and in one spring 
was clear out of the door. However vexatious this conduct might appear to him. 
Heir von Hahn could not help laughing. He had perceived this extraordinary 
timidity in every member of tlie household ; it ha<l struck him more particularly ail 
that morning. Do they then,’* said he to himself, “ take me for a second Doctor 
Faustus?” 

Once more they knocked at tthe door, which was gently half-opened, and a 
martiiil-looking head, with a Roman nose and thick moustaches, thrust in with the 
inquiry, “ Am 1 right? — ^Is this Hcfr von Hahn ?” 

“ Certainly.” • 

A great, strong-built man, in police uniform, now stepped into the room : — The 
burgomaster requests your worship’s attendance upon him for a few minutes.” 
“ My attendance ? — that savours of llic police. Where docs ho live ? ** 

“ At the end of Uio street, •your worship, in the great corner house with the 
balcony. I shall have the honomf of conducting you tlierc.*^ 

“ That is |iot necessary, my good friend. 1 neither love military nor imlicc 
escorts.” • 

“ The burgomaster has so ordered it.** • 

Good ; and you^bey implicitly. You have been a soldier, have you not ?** 

In the 3rd Regiment of Hussars.** 

In what skirmish did receive that honourable scar upon your fonfhoad?” 

Horn! Your worship, in a skirmish with one of my comrades, about a 
pretty girl.’* 

Then your wife will not admire the scar, unless she may have chanced to bo the 
pretty girl.*’ 

“ 1 have no wife.” 

“ Your sweetheart., then — it is all the same ; for the man who bears about such 
visible and honourable marks of his devotion to the fair sex is not likely to renimii 
insensible. No, no ; your fair one will prove refraettory when she hoars all.** 

The whiskerandos knit his brow. His questioner was amused to find in the 
behaviour of the hero a kind of confirmation of his suspicions, and thcrt‘fore con- 
tinued : — “ You must not lose courage ; for your wound will in itself be a proof to 
your sweetheart that you will be ready to run any risk for one look of her fine black 
eyes, or one lock of her pretty brown hair.” 

The police officer grew* pale -and stared with astonishment. 

“ Docs your worship, then, already know the girl ?” 

“ Why not? Is she not the prettiest lass in the whole towm/* added If err von 
Hahn, pleased at having, through his bold and chance questions, so quickly guessed 
at the poHcemiin’s love affair. This question, however, did not please the police- 
man ; and he thought there was something diabolical in the roguish smile of his 
pale and deathlike countenance. • 

“ Your worsliip know^s her already? How can that be possible ? You arrived 
here but yesterday, I have hardly taken my eyes off* tlic dressmsikcr’s door, and 
w'hcn 1 was not there another kept watch for me, so that you certainly were not 
inside the house.** ^ 

“ My good friend, a pretty girl is easily known — and houses have back-doors,” 

TIic man stood stupified ; for he remembered that there was in fact a back-door. 
Herr von Hahn, on the contr^, encouraged by th# confusion of the policeman, 
amused himself by exciting his jealousy. “ ^ the prude pfays with your tenderness. 

I thought it, though — ^tbat scar ! ” 

“ No, 3^our worship ; not the scar. No offence — ^you, yourself! ” 

“ What, I ? don’t dream of such a thing. Fie, you arc not jealous : let us make 
a compact with one another — understand me.” 

“ I understand you but too well. It won’t do — God forbid !*’ 
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** Bring me to your young dressmaker, and I will reconcile her to your scar,” 

Ihc policeman made a movement, as though a sudden shudder had passed through 
his frame?, and then, with a dry and oificial air, he invited Herr von llahn to follow 
Jiim to the burgomaster. 

I shall come ; but I decline your company through the town.” 

I have my orders 

And 1 order the contrary. Go and tell the burgomaster so. If you make the 
smallest objection, do not count another moraent'on your sweetheart.” 

Sir, for Heaven’s sake !” said the brave policeman, in an agony, I obey; but 
worshipful sir, do not take the innocent creature’s jife.” 

I hope you do not suppose that I am going to devour her out of pure love.” 

Give me your word of honour, gracious dir, that you will spare the poor 
child, and I will do for you whatever you command, even should you require my 
own life. 

Compose yourself. I willingly give you my honour to let the fair maiden live ; 
but tell me how comes it that your terror hss brought you at once to such a terrible 
conclusion? Who in the world wants to take a pretty girl’s life ?” 

“ You have given me your honour, gracious sir, and I am satisfied. What good 
can it do you to twist my pretty Katie’s neck. I fliall go and leave you to follow 
by yourself. Even h(‘lf must keep its word.” • 

With these words the pog|- man departed. He heard the Dejid Guest laugh 
lomlljr behind him, and this laugh pierced through his cars. It appeared to him a 
fiendish laugli of Satan. He hurried to the burgomaster, and,* to his astonishment, 
related liis story. 

(To he continued.) 


FAITIi— THE COMFORTER. 


! not iu vain'*! Even poor rotting weeds 
Nourish the roots of fruitfullest fair trees : 



So from thy Fortunc-loathdd Hope procet^ds 
The experience that shall base high victories. 

Tlic Tree o’ the good and evil Knowledge needs 
A rooting- place in thoughtful agonies : 

Failures of lofty essays are the seeds. 

Out of whose dryness, when cold Night dissolves 
Into the dawning Spring, fertilities 
Of healthiest promise leap rejoicingly : — 

Therefore hold on thy way, ^ un^smay’d 
At the bent brows of Fate, untiringly 1 
ivaow'ing this — ^that, through all woe our earth involves, 
Sooner or later. Love most be obey’d* 


♦♦L*t 
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(Continued from jtnge 232.) 

My dkar Dalglkish^ 

AViXG, after the severe attack of jungle fever (men* 
tioned in my liist letter), recovered sufficient strength 
to* bear tlie fatigues of the journey, I was sent to 
Bonjtiay, and recommended by my medical adviser to 
proceed by sea to iho Malabar const ; which recom- 
mendation having been confirmed by the Medical 
Board, I soon madc^ preparations for the voyage. A 
bachelor in India is generally in light-marching order, 
^Aid ready for a move. My arrangements wore soon 
completed, and, my servants, horses, and traps being 
put on board a native craft, I found myself sailing out 
of Bombay harbour with a favourable breeze from the 
northward. 

Tlio vessel in which I had embarked was called by the natives a pattamar ; she 
was about a hundred tons burden, and appeared to me very primitive in her con- 
struction, having v(‘ry little length of keel, witli alieavy, overhanging stern, and a pro- 
jecting prow as sharp as a wedge. She had two masts, which, instead of raking aft, 
were, as Sam Weller observers, quite the rewerse,” and appeared as if inclined to 
])ay a visit to the bows. Her canvas consisted of mainsail and mizen, and a jib ; 
the two former r<?s(‘mbled the latlecns of the Mediterranean. Notwithstanding tin? 
c<'l(*brity which Bombay has acquired os a ship-building port, no improvement appears 
to have taken place in the construction of native vessds ; there they arc*, to all intents 
and purposes the same odddooking craft as those sc;en by Vasco de Gama, when he first 
visited India, \ipwards of throe hundred years* ago. The pattamars sail remarkably 
well in smooth w^ater, but, owing to their wedge-like shape forward, are dangerous 
in a hc'ad sea ; in fact, thc»y arc only intendc?a for fair-weather sailing, being in- 
variably laid up during the rainy season of each yc!ar ; that is, from the h(*giuniug of 
June to the latter end of August; during which time the wind Mowing from tlie 
southward in squalls, and at times in fresh gales, clauses a heavy sea to prevail. 

There was no regular cabin in this pattamar ; but in the afterpart a platform of 
bamboos, about twelve feet square, had been laid down on tlic bcnims, and (ho 
space covered in with bamboos, and thatched over M'ith palmyra leaven. My ser- 
vants, by spreading a carpet and placing my trajis to the best advantage, had made 
my berth look tolerably comfortable ; but I was nearly overpowered with the smell 
of rancid ghee (butter), salt fish, and garlick. Having left Jiombay late in the 
evening, 1 soon felt an inclination to retire for the night, and, my sea-cot being 
slung,! turned in. Soon after I had directed my servant to put the lamp out, I 
heard something buzzing about, and presently an immense cockroach came into my 
face, and ran over it, followed by about a dozen others. The sensation was 
dreadful; for, independent of having them running o\er me, they emitted a most 
offensive odour. I very quickly jumped out of my cot, and rushed out into the 
open air, and did not venture into the berth again until the lamp was relit, and some 
of the crew had destroyed two or three dozen of t^e horrible creatures. It was 
some time before I recovered from the effects of this noisome attack ; and, when at 
length I was about dropping off to sleep, I heard a rustling amongst the palm leaves 
over head, and immediately afterwards an enormous rat jumped down upon 
me. ^is second attack obliged me to abandon all hopes of sleeping in the berth ; 
so I again w'ent outside, and, sending for my bedding, 1 managed to find a spot near 
the helmsman, where there were some planks, and, after lying awake for nearly an 
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hour in momentary expectation of another visitation from the rats or cockroaches, at 
length fell asleep. 

In the morning I found that we had made good progress during the night. The 
breeze was still lavourablc, and we were slipping through the water at the rate of 
seven knots an hour. At eight o’clock the crew went to their ^ breakfast, and I was 
much amused in watching the process. The caboose, or cooking-place, w'lis in the 
hold of the vessel. I saw a man emerge from below, with a large wooden platter 
or bowl, at least two feet in diameter, and about three inches in depth, piled up with 
boiled rice, smoking hot, a complete mountain of viands. He was followed by 
another man, bearing a jar, and rather a small carthern pot, which emitted a savoury 
odour ; whilst a third brought a large piece of bfoiled salted fish. The man wuth 
the rico having deposited it carefully on the deck, or rather jdatform, thrust his 
right hand into the jar, and brought it forth full and covered over the wrist with 
ghee (clarified butter) ; he then commenced lubricating the w^holc mass of rice, by 
sifting it through his fingers, ever and anon thrusting them into his mouth and 
sucking them. By this time about a dozen of the crew, looking as hungry as W'olvcs, 
had usseinbled around the reeking howl ; hut, before commencing operations, the 
lindlc (master) of tho boat took a handful of the rice^and threw it into the sea as an 
olfering to his gods. Tho whole of the crew, with, the exception of the steersman, 
now squatted down, sitting on their heels (in a manner only to be accon^plishcd by an 
Oriental), in a circle around the heap of greasy rice. Each had a ]>iccc of salt fisli 
handed to him. The rice was tlien fiattened down, and a hollow made in the centre, 
into which was poured the contents of the earthern pot referred to, and which 
proved to bo a fish curry. These preliminaries being adjusted, a regular onset 
commenced : each individual thrust his right hand into the rice, and, taking a handful, 
squeezed it into a hall, which, being dipped into the curry in the centre, was trans- 
ferred into the mouth, where it was speedily bolted like a huge bolus ; occasionally 
a bit of the salt fish was resorted to ; and ever and anon the particles of ric(» and 
gravy, adhering to the fingers after the balls had disappeared, wore carefully licked 
off; and as tho meal drew to a close, when there was only a little greasy gravy left, 
the sight become so disgusting that I was obliged to turn away. For some minutes 
after rising from their meal, nothing was heard but loud eructations. However dis- 
gusting this may appear to Europeans, it is thti usual manner in whicli Asiatics 
express that they ore satisfied with their repast, 

1 found time pass heavily cnougli, although I was well supplied with books, and 
the scenery along the coast was magnificent ; and was not at all sorry when, on tho 
morning of tho fourth day, we anchored off Jellichen’y, on the Malabar coast. 

Having landed and seen ray horses safely disposed of, I went in scai ch of a friend, 
biit^ soon learned that he was absent, having proceeded to C’annanorc. I was therefore 
obliged to take my traps into an upper room of the custom-house. Having break- 
fasted, I mounted my horse and went out to look at the place, Tlic houses were 
built amongst cocoanut and other trees, which gave the town a cool and pretty 
appearance. To the northward of the town, and overlooking the sea, were several 
comfortable European residences. The costume of the Malabar women (Hindoos) 
is pcK^idior ; and, although no doubt it may be considered very cool and adapted to 
the climate, rather militates against our ideas of delicacy : they merely wear clothes 
from tlicir waist downwards, leaving all the upper parts of the body bare. The Ma- 
labiirs, men and women, chew the nut of the arced mixed witli lime, and the leaf of the 
botcl-pepper, to great excess ; tbK causes their teeth to assume a dark red appear- 
ance, which looks very liideous. I once taxed a Malabar woman with the homd 
colour of hier teeth, to which she laconically replied, Sir, monkeys have, white 
teeth,’’ ^ 

Being anxious to get on towards my destination — the Neilgherry Hills, and not 
meeting with anything of interest in Jellichcrry, 1 soon returned to my quarters, I 
lound about a dozen men, with my head servant in the midst of them, all talking 
together, end milking a terrific noise. Having managed to obtain silence with 
diificulty, 1 selected a spokesman, who sakl he was the muccadum, or head man of 
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Coolies, and that he wanted to contract to carry my luggage to the Ncilgherry Hills. 
It did not require much knowledge of physiognomy to decide that the said xnucctulum 
was a bad lot ; the word rascal was sti'ongly marked on iwei*y feature of his jackal- 
like faw. My experience has taught me to consider every native of India a rogue, 
until circumstances may have proved the contrary. The muccadum commenced by 
saying that it was a native holiday, and, consequently, none of the Coolies would 
start that day, but that early the next morning he would have as many ready for mo 
as I should require. Having inspected my luggage, he decided tliat it would take 
fourteen men at least to carry it, and demanded an advance of one ludf of tlic hire 
at once. To this I >vas obliged to accede. 

At daylight on the following morning 1 was aw^akeni^l with the intelligence that 
the Coohes had arrived; and, Slcr toking coffee, I stiarted with thirteen Coolies, Uio 
luggage having been made up into parcels of convenient wa^ight and dimensions for 
being placed on the menu's heads. 1 had scftne difficulty in keeping the Coolies 
together, for, under the pretext of drinking water, they were constantly putting their 
loads down on the road and disappearing into the jungle; and 1 soon discovered that 
their potations had extended tes something stronger than pure water, as many of 
tlicm walked very unsteadily, ahd jabbered like a parcel of monkeys. 

It was eleven o’clock, and the spn had become quite oppressive, when we arrived 
at our first halting ground, called Kottapirambau. I found the remains of an old 
triangular fortification, on the bastions of which comfortable bungalows had been 
built by Government for the accommodation of travellers. It is the fashion in India 
to abuse these publictbuildings ; I can only state that I am grateful for the shelter 
and comfort they have frequently afforded me. At each bungalow a Cioverninent 
p('on is stationed to assist travellers in procuring such supplies as the phute affords, 
Chiiirs, tables, and in some places couenos are available. For this accommodation a 
tax of half a rupee (one shilling) is levied for a few houi's’ rest; and one rupee if tho 
traveller remains for the night. 

I found one of the bungalows already occupied by an officer so I took possession 
of anotlicr, and waited patiently until my nmal was prepared. By the time l^^had 
dined it was past three o’clock, and nearly time to resume my journey. Wliilst 
getting my retinue together I saw the gentleman before mentioned sitting outside 
smoking a cigar. In India wc arc not so formal as you arc in England; tho circum- 
stance of two gentlemen meeting in the jungle is sufficient introduction; and I imme- 
diately went up and made myself known to the stranger, who proved to be* 

Lieut. G . of the Madras Army. That he belonged to the Madras 1 'residency 1 

had already concluded, from the length of his cigar, which was a real Trichino]»oIy, 

and measured at least six inches in length. I found that G was going to spend 

three or four days in the Wynaud Jungle, in the hope of shooting some large game; 
and, as our route was the same, we started together at four o’clock, and walked to 
the next halting placq. called Kannoot, about eight miles from Kottapirambah. We 
found a very comfortwle bungalow, and passed the evening very pleasantly. My 
companion, it turned out, knew several of my Madran friends ; and we sat chatting 
until nine o’clock, when we retired for the night. 

By half-past four o’clock on the following morning wc were astir, and got our 
guns ready, in expectation of sport. After takiim coffee and a biscuit, we started at 
five o’clock. We heard several jangle and pea wwh calling on all sides, but could 
not get near tliem on account of tnc Uiidbiess of the jungle. After walking three or 
four, miles, we came to some rice fields^ which w^c swarming with Bni])c, and by 
eight o’clock we had bowed upwards of twenty brace. Wc tlien mounted our 
horses, and half an hour’s orisk riding brought us to our halting plac<^ called Nud- 
dybrinjal, about eight miles from the last stage. Our Icrvants and the Coolies had 
arriveo some time Wore ; so by the dme we had bathed and dressed, our* breakfast 
(iocludii^ some of tbe snipe) was ready for us* The accommodation for travellers 
at this st^e was merely a kind of shed ; and upon inquiry 1 learnt that the malaria, 
during the night, was so bad, tliat few persons sleepmg there escape fever ; hence 
Government very wisely holds out no inducement for travellers to remain. 
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Wc resumed our journey again, at three o’clock, and found we had to ascend a 
range of iiiciuntairis. 'l"hc road was cut diagonally along the sides of the mountains, 
one part overhanging another, Wc were struck with the sound of the voices of 
some of our x)iti’ty immediately benc^ath us, but could not sec them for the thick 
foliage which intervened. As wc ascended, there was an evident changc^in the 
temperature, and wc found ourselves in a most delightful climate, (juitc different to 

what wc experienced during the former stages. During our marcdi, G could 

not resist the temptation of firing w*ith his rifle at a large black monkey, although 
I interceded very hard for the poor animal. It was only wounded; and its piercing 
cries, as it fell from the tree on which it was perched and w’cnt rolling down into 
the valley below, were quite distressing* Whilst* we were toiling up the ascent W’C 
saw a great variety of beautiful birds; the notes^of some of them were really pleasing 
fwhich is not usual in tropical birds). One of these warblers imitated human w’hist- 
ling so exactly that, at first, we mistook it for a man amusing himself ; but tlic thick- 
ness of the jungle quickly dispelled this notion; afterwards wc heard several of these 
mockers in places where no man could have climbed. 

As we crowned the pass I looked back on tHe^ country 1 had traversed. A 
succession of hills, in the most beautiful disorder, sloped gradually down to the sea — 
a streak of which, gilded by the setting sun, was just visible on the horizon, at more 
than thirty miles’ distance. After a most toilsomc^march of upwards six miles, all 
up hill, wc reached a village callage Perier, where we found an excellent bungalow, 
and did ample justice to our supi)cr. Perier is famous for its bananas, which have 
the delicious flavour of strawberries. It happened to be a voiy dark night, and we 
saw a most splendid sight: nearly the whole of the surrounding trees and foliage, 
which was very thick, were swarming with fireflies, Jind the effect produced was mag- 
nificent. These insects do not emit a steady light ; but apparently have the power 
of varying its intensity ; hence the effect becomes more beautiful. Fancy to yourself 
myriads of these creatures in a tree, at one moment lighting it up so brilliantly as to 
show the minutest loaf and twig, and immediately afterwards rcducinf^ the liffht so 
as to leave it in comparative shade. I never witnessed a more beautiful display, in 
the way of illumination, in my life. 

We left Perier at dayliglit, after faking our coffee as usual, and found it a cool, 
foggy moriun|]r, with a very heavy dew falling; as the sun rose, however, the fog dis- 
appeared, and it soon became warm. As wc were journeying along, we met a native 
of the Poliar or slave caste, caiTving a bamboo bow in his hand, with a c^uiver of 
airows slung over liis back. Wc stojipcd him, imd entered into conversation, and 
found that he earned his livelihood by killing large came, including elephants and 

timers, ftty friend G was rather sceptic^ as to the Poliar’s dexterity in the use 

ol his w(^apons. I, therefore, proposed that wc should put it to the test. G 

accordingly stuck a rupee (a coin somewhat smaller than half-a-crown) on the bai'k of 
a tree, at tliirty -five paces, and told the man he should have it^^if he could bring it 
down witli an arrow. The Poliar very quietly bent bis bow, whiz went an arrow, 
and down came the inipoe, which lie just as quietly picked up and put into his pouch. 
I now produced a rupee, and haring stuck it against the trunk of a tree, placed the 
mail at least fifty long pac-es from it. Whiz went the second arrow, and doum came 

rupee No. 2. G 5md 1 looked at each other, without shaking, but made a 

liiotion to the man that lu* might go; which he did, with a broad grin, evidently well 
bdlisficd with the r<;sult of his two shots. 

M'e had a long and fatiguing raarch to tire next stage, called Monautoddy. ,Xhe 
road was very dusty, and as the sun approached the meridian, when exposed to his 
ravii, wo found it very warm ; but in the shade (of which ’we, of course, took every 
advantage) it was pleasant enough* Knowing that wc should not meet anybody of 
consequence, and in order to adapt oui^elves for the long march, we were not very 
X>artlculiu* .'is to our toilet. G— , for instance, had put a pair of lomg cotton 
dra>Yers over his silk sleeping drawers, which, fitting dose to his le^, showed their 
symmetry admirably; a pair of thick ammunition shoes completed bis nether man ; 
his upper clothiug was confined to Ijis shirt, for he had handed his shooting-jacket 
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over to his nigger to earn’ for him ; on hl^^ head was a broad-brimmed straw hat. 
My costume was very similar to his, excepting that I disdained the tights, and con- 
tented myself with a pair of loose silk drawc?rs ; my boots were very much torn, 
but, being comfortable for w'alklng in. I did not like to discard them. Neither of 
US Imd shaved since w'e Jellicherr^y, and wc looked complele banditti. In this 
manner we entered Manaiitoddy, which wc found rather an extensive place. A 
military officer was stationed here ^ith tw'o companies of irregular infantry, styled 
the‘*Wvnaud Rangers,” to prevent the smuggling of tobacco into Mysore. 'The 
prinoipai people engaged in this traffic are the Maplju^ (Mahoinedans of Malabar), 
who sometimes endeavour to pas» the picquets of the Wynaud Hangers, and very 
frequently desperate aifuirs occur between them. On the evening oi our arrival we 
were hospitably entertained at dinnef by the commandant, and returned at about ten 

o'clock to tlie travellers’ bungalow, when (1-^ proposed that, instead of going 

direct to the N eilgherries, I should remain with him tor a few d-iys, and take my 
chance of sport. To this I readily aceedt'd, and went to bed with my head full of 
anticipations of the havoc I was«to coiiimit amongst the denizens of the Wynaud 
forests. • * 

Early the next morning I was awakened by G ; and, having put a few changes 

of linen into a carpet bag, I directed my rook to take everything in his line 
necessary for ftur days’ consumpthm, and accompany me. My scfcond servant was 
desired to select from my stores what he thought W'ould be reejuired, and to follow 
us. Having jierfected all our arrangements and piocured a guide, wc mounted our 
horses and left Manantoddy. Wo soon (quitted the main road and struck info the 
heart of the jungle. We followed our guide along a bridle path, and for two hours 
traversed a dense forest ; the trees were so thickly interwoven over the path that the 
light could hardly penetrate* the gloom. At length wc arrived at an open space* 
w here there were some miserable hovels, and a very squalid-looking woman and 
children, who ran away screaming directly they saw us. On alighting, we took up a 
position under a tree, where a carpet was spread for u», the appearance of the huts 
not being sufficiently tempting to induce us to enter, although one was very kindly 
offered by our guide, for our accommodation. • 

Soon after our arrival, half a dozen men, who had been absent collecting firewood, 
returned and came up to us ; they were all nniied witli bows and arrows, hut were 
the most squalid, diminutive, mistTable-lookiug beings I had ever seen; in fjict,thc‘ir 
appearance was very little superior to the ourang-outang. Wc now held a consulta- 
tion W'ith these “ kings of the forest glade,” our guide acting as interpreter. Wo 
gave them to understand that w^e wanted sport. At first, blacky-like, thcfy dt^/ilartjd 
that they had not seen even a single head of deer for months ; but when w’o show(Hl 
them some monf*y, and in addition promisc*d them some brandy, tluy began 
to relent, and undertook to show us plenty of large game. After a great deal of 
talking, it wras arranged that wc shoq^ld not go out after game or fire our guns 
during the day, but should wait until night. We left all the arrangements with the 
guide, and then set seriously to work to get through the hours which would have to 
pass before nightfall. Our first and most necessary act was to»liUve breakfast; we 
then smoked some cigars, and got our guns and ammunition ready ; w e the n playcil 
at pirquet until noon, when we bad a glass of Bass’s bottled ale, with some biscuit, 
&c. It was then proposed that, as we were likely to be up the grt?ater portion of 
the night, wc should have a najp. Our mattresses wxTe^pread out on the carpet ; and 
a second carpet made into an awning over us, to keep ofi such of the sun’s rays as had 
penetrated through the tree. In this manner, between^ sleeping and w'aking, we 
managed to get through the time, until tliree o’clock, w herf we got up and determined 
upon takin<; a walk. 

Although it had been agreed that we should not fire guns, excepting in case of 
emergency ,«the country we were in looked too wild to allow us to wander about 
without means of defence ; so wc each carried a rifle on our shoulder. After walking 
some distance we came i^n one of those pagodas so numerous in Hindostan ; it was 
built upon the banks of what in the rams would be a river, but which was then 
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almost dry, excoptinc; a deep sheet of water of some extent immediately in front of 
tlic p.i^ofla. This water was swarming with fish of the carp species, and %vhich were 
so tame that they came close up to wa. Many of these fish were two feet long. I was 
anxious to catch some of them, as I thought they would have ng^dc an excellent 
addition to oiir bill of fare ; but the guide, in great trepid^on, told us that they were 
held as peculiarly holy by the Brahmins, by whom they were regularly fed, and, 
should wc meddle with them, it might occasion a disturbance; this, of course, was 
fiiifriciont. Wc saw nothing more of consequence, and returned to our bivouac and 
dined at six o’clock. 

At sunset our guide came with three or four villagers; and taking one servant, our 
guns, and ammunition, with plenty of cigars, a cold fowd, &c., for supper, and a. 
supply of brandy and water, we followed our'" leader. After half an hour’s brisk 
walking wc came upon a small patch of water in a ravine, and W'^ere assisted up into 
a high tree (overhanging the water), in which we found a commodious platform 
covered witli a carpet, with our cloaks and pillows. Our guide told us, that as soon 
as night set in all kinds of large game would eqme to drink at the water, and we 
should have a good opportunity of knocking some of them over. At first I did not 
like the idea of lying in ambush and firing at thejmor brutes, without giving them a 
chance for their lives ; but my companion soon overruled my scruples, when ho told 
me that we stood as good a chance of shooting tigers as anything else. Having 
seated oiiraelvca comfortably, and disposed of our guns so as to have them ready for 
immediate use, we lighted our cigars, and convcrsird for some time in whispers ; but 
after an hour had elapsed, our guide requested us to maintain silence. Shortly after- 
wards wc heard a rustling sound, and presently could distinguish the forms of about 
a dozen deer, w'liich we Knew to be the cheepul, or spotted deer. My companion 
fircnl at iht' one nearest us, and 1 at the next, and we brought them both down ; the 
rest of the h<*rd scampered off; the report of our guns reverberated through the forests 
ill a thousand echoes, 'IVo of our follow'crs d(^scciu1cd from the tree, and having 
draw'll tlu'ir knives across the throats of the deer, which were not quite dead, draggeil 
the carcasses close up to, and tied them to, the trunk of the tree, and then rcclimbed up 
to their stations. The report of our guns must have frightened away all the animals 
in our immediate' neighbourhood, and wc were enabled to smoke some more cigars 
and talk a little. In half an lioiir we were again directed to be silent; by this time 
a heavy dew was falling ; it had become quite chilly, andw'c were glad to wrap our- 
selves up in our cloaks. It w’as a clear starlight night, and all the surrounding objects 
w'crc quite distinct. We kept silent w^atch for upwards of an hour, when we heard 
a rustling as if some large animal w'as coming tow'ards us ; and presently a tiger came 
stealing along tow’-ards the spot where the deer had fallen, and we could hear him 
lapping up the blood which had flow n from them ; he then looked stealthily round in 
evi ry direction, and, sniffing the ground, gradually approached the spot where the 
de<'r w'ere tied. Wc w'ere quite ready for iqp, and just as he had reached the deer, 
we both fired our right and left barrels, and had the satisfaction of seeing the brute 
on his back struggling with his legs uppermost; tw'o more shots killed him outright. 
AV'e nowr descended from the tree to inspect our victim, and found that wc had killed 
a large full-grown royal tiger; and after satisfying our curiosity xve once more 
returned to our perch. Upwards of an hour elapsed before we heard anything ; but 
wi* w'ore much startled by a kind of yel^iing sound at a distance, which gradually 
approached us, and what whs our astonishment when we saw a large -deer dash 
through to the open space before us, followed by a pick of from twenty to thirty wild 
dogs ; so novel and exciting was the spectacle, that my companion instinctively gave 
the view holla, and I cheered on the dogs. It only vrantca the addition of a few 
wild huntsmen, mounted on demon horses, to have equalled one of the wild German 
legends of the Schw’arzwald, the Harz, or the Brocken. Such was our surprise and 
admiration, that neither my companion nor n^self ever thought of firince At the %vild 
dogs ; and yet 1 regretted* it afterwards, as 1 should have been very glad to bate 
asccrlained whether these dogs arc similar to the kolsun (Cnnis Dukhuriensis) of 
the Mahrattas. Our guide informed us that these hunts arc of very common occur- 
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rencc, and that the wild dogs generally manage to run down their victim^ aa, once on 
the track, their powers of endurance make them a match in th(* longest chase, for the 
fleetest of the deer tribe. Having recovered from our surj^rise, we supped, and, 
wrapping ourselves in our blankets, laid down, leaving the natives to watch. How- 
ever, nothing c#curred to disturb our rest, and shortly after daylight, wc were 
awakened by our servan^^ho had wrepared coffee for us. W e walked back to our 
bivouac under the tree, followed by tno natives carrying the dead tiger and dcor,^ Wc 

[ >asscd the day very similarly to the foregoing, its monotony being somewhat relieved 
)y watching the process of flaying the dead animals, and particularly in getting the 
skull of the tiger cleaned, so as to prepare the head (which %vas a flne specimen) for 
being preserved with the skin on. * At nightfall we took up a position in a tree, in a 
spot some distance from, an<l in a contrary direction to, the jdacc where we had been 
on the previous night. 1 will not now trouble you wnth the details of our sport, 
for three successive nights, during which time we killed several deer, two wolves, a 
leopard, and two hyceiias. On the fourth day we returned to Manantoddy quite 
satisfied with our sport, but rather tired^ of our nightly vigils. My future progress 
fow’ards the Blue Mountains (Nbilghcriw) shall be detailed in my next. 

Yours faithfully, 

• SfllKAKRKK. 
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“ 17FON HIS DKATM-nRI) LYING IN HIS ANOeiKII. 

LY from the crowd, and dwell with soothfiistnes.** : 

lie emtent mlh Uiy goc)d. though it he sruall : 

For hoarding hath hate, and climbing uncrrtainnpitH , 
The crowd hath envy, and weidth ie» blent over nil 
Covet iu> more than thee hehr)ve fthall ; 

Read vrell thyself that other folk eanst read ; 

And truth thee shall deliver, there is no drcml 

Pain thee not each crooked to redress. 

In trust of her that turneth as a ball ; 

CTrent rest stnndeth in little business ; 

Beware also t<» spurn mi the teeth of all , 

.Strive not, as /loth a crock against a wall. 

Judge tlioii thyself that judgest other’s deed : 

And truth thee shall deliver, there is no dread. 

That thee is sent receive with cheerfulnenu . 

The wrestling of this world asketh a fall : 

Here is no home, h<?rc is but wibleniess ; 

Forth, pilgrim ! forth, beast! out of thy stall 
Ijook op on high, and thank thou G08 for all. 
Forsake thy lusts, and let thy sovl tl»?e lead ; 

And tnith thee shall deliver, tlare is no drcwl 
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THE liOVAL PROORESS. 

PART I. 

KINO KDWAIU). 

The summer ripcneth like a pear 
Upon tlie cottage wall, 

VVliile autumn waits to catch the fruit 
That in her lap may full. 

nie rich and ready wheat hath bowed 
Hcnrath the reaper’s hand. 

And “ H;u*vest home*’ comes here and there, 
Singing, over the land. 

-Tlie fields arc parched, you scarce could tell 
llic stubble? from the grass ; 

And cattle stand perplexed in clay, — 

Was late their looking glass. 

In hamlet wide, or city pent, 

All clamour for the shude; 

And sweeter music scarce could fall 

Upon the thirsty sense of all. 

Than that by rain-drops made. 
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King Edward in his jialace satcj 
*Twas noon, and ho must dine : 

God wot, God wot ; but it is hot ; 

Bring jme a cup of wine ! ’* 

And first he tried the ruddy hue. 

And then he tried the pale ; 

And every drink (save water) 

From methoglin unto ale; 

(The Welshman’d curse hissed hot enough 
To make methegliu fail.) 

But none could quench the royal tliirst: 

And so he cursed and swore. 

As many a king before and since — 

Perchance asenany nSorc. 

** Ye hounds (lil(e drones), now stir, now stii ! 

Throw ope each casement wide.” 

But the city’s din* came hot within. 

Like another sun beside 

I would the sea might whelm them all. 

So that it haimcd not me ! 

Alcthinks a goodly breeze might blow 
Were yonder city sea. 

“ I would mine island for to-day 
Might dwindle in its bound ; 

Then I might sit on my good throne, 

And have the sea all round 1>” 

** The time is come ! ” bethought an carl 
Who sat ancar the king ; 

** Now warn thee well. Queen Isabel, 

The stone is in the sling ! ” 

'Then narrowing in his subtle eye. 

Said, — silky voiced and slow, — 

** liege hath power to stretch his bound, 

N ot straiten it, 1 trow. 

** There is an isle, his ow'u to claim. 

So please his royal mind ; 

That mrone him wheresoe’er he may. 

The ocean he will find. 

** This island has a Queen who scoi^s 
Alike thine earls and thee.” 

" Oh, oh! oh, oh! and does she so ? 

Where may this island be ?** 

" Vecta it is ; and westward lies. 

My liege, ’twere merry pl^ 

To make that island thine. Wilt name 
The royal htmt to-day ?' 
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PART II. 

yUKKN ISABEl.. 

1 4 Suiwlown fliiy her castle stands 
So near npon the sea, 

'I'hat oft Queen Isabel commands 
'I’hc frolic spray to kiss her hands 
Beside her lattice free. 

i Icr castle, that her cradle was ; 

Tier nurse, the rocking deep. 

And sweet the lullaby it sung 
Beside her happy sleep. 

Full fifteen summers had she blessed 
The island in her sway ; 

They were no fiatterers who said 
She scarce seemed aged a day. 

Her hcartfwas in her island locked, 
Its beauty was her thraU j 
For gc;\tle ladie, gentle love, 

May never worse befal 1 

She cared well for her people’s weal ; 

Guarded their lights and rest ; 
But, sooth to say (it might be sin), 
loved her island best. 
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A lovely and a fertile isle, 

As rich in courtesio. 

Where gracious corn bows o'er the did 
'1 o greet the rising sea. 

She knew each rock uptni tlie shore. 

Each curve upon the down. 

From Cuh'cr — wdiitcr than iht' wings 
That give its cliff renown — 

To AUiVn Bay, where westering suns, 
Whatelor their hues of grace, 

May look with wonder on iho cliffs 
That meet tliem face to face. 

She know the rockdbunts, and the streams 
(IJad tracked them by their song), 

That, like the birds in darkness born, 

Soon as they catch the light of morn 
Go cjiirruping along. 

And she luis trained her palfrey white, 

To chase the waves amain ; 

To tujrn his crested head with theirs, 

And race for shore again. 

And she has trained her palfrey brown, 

To mount the rocky steep. 

And o’er the Cliinclet waterfalls 
Swill as a deer to leap. 

While stately in heritable stands 
A steed as black as night, 

The pride of many a tournament, 

Without a fleck of white, 

Sav<' when the foam has stained him oVr 
III the ardour of tl^ fight. 

We' reck not aswc smile o'er life 
Of tears shed long before ; 

As little recks the traveller 
Who views the land-slip o’er 

With eyes of wonder and delight, 

How, when that hap befel, 

As o’er a living love defaced, 

Wept ouccnly Twibel. 

“ Sweet Heav’n ! avert the prophecy , ^ 
Ajid shield mine island well !” 




It is the eajjl — know him well ; 
Why comes he now to me '! 

A ml why the followers that he brings 


AVear EdwmVs liverie?” 


** I'he earl ! the earl ! my maidens all, 
Is coming ns among ; 

Remember our first mother Eve, 

And ’wore the serpent’s tongue!” 


She sat within the carven oak 
That served her for a throne, 

In silence awaited through the hall 
Her people every one. 

She hcbl her sceptre in her hand 
As light as ’twcrc a fan ; 

And said (as tried a scornful smile 
For mastery of her li^p meanwhile), 
** Of the earl’s presence in mine isle 
'Twere well his speech began.” 
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Like arrows armeil from one who knows 
His shafts fly sure as keen, 

'The words fell off the earPs w^Uitc lips 
With ne’er a pause betw'ccn : — 

King Edward’s greeting, and he sends. 
Fair guerdon for thine isle, 

Six thousand mark% — iind peace — so thou 
Upon his bidding smile. 

** But if with stubborn mind thou dar’st 
To work his will annoy. 

From east to west,Vith nre and sword. 
Will he thine isle destroy 

The first word— and the Queen was red ; 

The next-rand she aras pale ; 

The sceptre quivered in her grasp 

Like a reed before the hail. 

• 

She made three paces towards tlie earl. 
She met him in the face ; 

His eyes shrunk up beneath her gaze, 

He backened in his place. 

That moment’s look for her completes 
The history of the deed ; 

Insatiate power, wrought to wrong, 

With malice, for the lead. 

No words have I, for thy base part, 
Thine act’s beneath my tongue ; 

But since to Edward’s chaffering 
An answer doth belong, 

“Now hear, now hear, the oath I swear. 
Thou slave unto a slave, 

And bear it back to him whose doom 
Is still to have and crave ; . 

“ Sooner than yield mine* island up 
(Or people) unto thine, 

God sink us all in yonder sea, 

Or bid us float— all’s one to me — 

In their heart’s blood, and mine.” 

“ Away 1 away ! enough is said !” 

And towering, on she drew. 

While eye, and lip, and regal brow, 
Proclaimed her Queen anew ! 

“ Away ! yet stay — for that the day 
Is spent, and night draws on — 

Until the morrow’s son be up. 

Then on thy way begone. 

" Boom thro’ the hall, my seneschal 1” 
Heads bowed them e\ery one ; 

And ere the earl could make reply, 

Queen Isabel was gone ! 
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PART IV, 


night and day 


Niffht broods o’er broad St. Catherine s 
_ _ie voices of the isle 
A.rc gathered underneath its wings, 
The stars look down and smile 
f)’er down and town, o’er rock and sea, 
While Earth takes aU things silenUy. 
Only the wavelets on the strand, 

I.ike Buardian watchers, hand in Inuitl, 
eSye §?cir paBs.word whisperingly ; 
Now advancing, now retreating, 

Each to each the word repeatog, 

: < Peace,’* from one unto another, 
i* Peace,” will answer him his brother. 

In rippled music round and round. 

Comes (like stillness more t^ round) 
“ Peace,” “ peace,” along the shore, 

“ Peace,” " peace,” for evermore. 
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In the ehapel on St. Catherine's 
The holy monk lies sleeping : 

He it is who rings the bell 

When the winds to the shore and the huge wavi^s swell, 
Blackgang’s rocks oVrleaping. 

I^ng ami lustily ply his arms, 

When dm Kea«up the Chine is dashing, 

Many an Aw. says he then 

For the souls of shipwrecked men, 

As he hears*the timbers crashing. 

He counsels well the poor, and shrives 
The living and the dyini|r ; 

From dawn till day-down you may set* 

To the chapel flocking, a companie, 

Knights and«ladie6 df dignitie. 

Vassals anJ churls of low degree, 

Cripples, who«rest them as they go, 

The heavens above, and the sea below, 

Watching (the whilt^ half joy, half wo, 

The child in the sunshine lying. 

• 

The monk looked out ere he wont to his rest, 

Not a breeze oV'r the sea was stirring ; 
llic monk looked over the down — all still, 

Nor ever a bat’s wing whirring. 

In the forest’s depths sat mute the owl ; 

Mute in the valley the mastiff’s howl ; 

But the voice of the stars was heard on high. 

While the heart witliin made low reply. 

Such utterance ne’er the could scare, 

And the monk has laid down on his pillow in prayer ! 

Rest brief as sweet ! In the deep midnight 
A sound on the silence falls, 

A clatter of hooves along the down, 

^ A knocking without the walls. 

The monk arose, he lighted a torch, 

He oped the wicket wide ; 

A ladie sat on a brown palfrey, 

With a single squire at her side. 

Bright flashed the torch on a pale, pale face, 

And an eye alive with flame. 

“ Heaven shield thee well. Queen IsalmL 
What would’st thou, in God’s name V 

She bade the squire wait withotit; 

She led the way within; 

And straight into the chapel hied,t 
And knelt at Catherine’s shrine. 

Then spoke : — " Father, King Edward sends, 

And fain mine Isle would buy. 

And foully threats to harry mine isle, 

If I his suit deny.” 
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“ What 8ai(li>t thou Nay ! — and ssware him nay, 

By an oatli that 1 will keep ; 

J3ut tell me, father, of these dreams 
That fright the blessed sleep. 

“ 1 dream^^d once, I dreamed twice, 

I drcamikl thrice the same ; ^ 

'Till I scarce knew which was sleep or wake, 

And away to thee I came. 

“ Methought T stood where now 1 stand. 

Where I so oft have stood ; 

And the silver girdle of mine Isle 
Was sea no more — ^but blood. 

“ Again, methought I sat below 
By holy Lawrence* Well ; 

For sparkling water, blood did flow. 

With a distant battle’s yell. • 

• 

“ Again, I sought the forest paths 
Where I knew no water was ; 

But all the leaves, and wild flowers too, 

Bore drops of blood where once was dew, 

Blood on each blade of grass. 

“ Then to the crucifix I fled 
1 ^ 0 ! by the taper’s light— 

From the hands, feet, side, of Him who died 
To save the souls of all beside, 

Blood trickled in my sight.” 

The monk has hciu:d,^e monk has thought, 

And low the monk replied : 

Lady, no dream is this thou tell’st. 

For Peace, the Saviour died. 

“ And since that time, by whomsoe’er 
The blessed peace is slain, 

I'licy crucify the holy Christ, 

And bid llira bleed again.” 

On Edward’s head come down that curse !” 

No, Lady— ’tis on thine ; 

To keep from blood the fountain free ; 

From blood the dews — ^from blood the sea ; 

Thou must thine Isle resign. 

“ Let Edw’ard will, thou can’st not hold 
Thine Isle, another sun ; 

Thou knowest how such strife must end. 

Before such strife begun. 

Thou knowest thy vassals will not fiul, 

But fight — ^to find their graves ; 

Their punishment, the dower they leave — 

Their wives and children, slaves, 
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“ Thine Isle thou lovest, so beautiful. 

That for a scented Rower 
Should hold thy dying memory. 

Will curse the iatcd hour. 

“ Unjust to thee, though Edward be, 

It were a baser part. 

Thyself, thy nobler self to slay, 

By trampling on thine heart/’ 

Where should I lay my weary head 
If what thou say’st is ficst ?” 

Do thou Heaven's will/* the monk replied. 
And Heaven will give thee rest !" 

She knelt— she tried in vain to pray, 

She could nor spi*ak, nor cry. 

Like a bo^y parting from a soul, 

Was lK?r mute agony. 

She writhed, she grovelled on the stones, 
She beat japon her breast ; 

It might have stirred her grandsirc's bones 
To break their marble re.st. 

The stony sleepers on the tombs, 

Uprising one and all. 

With vows to help that ladie's need, 

Had scarce seemed miracle. 

The monk knelt down with claspbd hands, 
Beside the troubled Queen, 

With pleading (yet with pausing voice, 

For tears fell oft bet^en). 

He bade her look upon the Cross 
That she so oft would kiss, 

And said 'twas chosen Iwfore a crown 
For sake of others* bliss. 

He hade her think on Catherine 
'rhe chapel's blcssf;d saint, 

How she was broke upon a wheel 
Yet never heart did faint. 

He said that Crosses did but lift 
The soul to heavenlier love. 

An idol she would make her isle. 

Her people's good, above.” 

Unto his words or tears, alike. 

The Queen made no replvf 
But pale and rigid as a corpse. 

At the altar's foot did lie. ^ 

The monk has raised her to her ft^ct, 

She stood like marble there ; 

With eyes wide opc that nothing saw, 

He led her to the air. 
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'J'hc night had sped, the ni^ht had fled, 
While there the Queen had been ; 

T'hc dawn had come, the mom had come, 
One lovelier ne’er was seen ! 

The south breeze met her in the face, 

In the cast the sun rose bright, 

A lark was singing up above, 

As though his song were light. 

Glancing here, and glancing there, 

Come on the glad sunbeams, 

'Pho forest wakens into life, ' 

With birds, and bees, and streams. 

Graciously the mist recedes, 

Tin veiling as it goes, ^ 

A new beginning paradise ' 

That every moment grows. 

And happy human voices chiiYird 
There matins merrily. 

The peasant sung along the down, 

Ihc fisher, by the sea. 

'Phe dewdrop sparkles on the grass. 

The fount runs free and bright, 

'Phe silver girdle” of her isle 
Is radiant in her sight. 

“No blood ! no blood !” said Isabel, 

And the tears gashed fast and free, 

“ Rather, absolve'%ic from mine oath,” - 
A nd she sank upon her kne<\ 

( 7b be conlimtcd, ) 
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fi(> is there in this age of steam -travrlliiig* 
with the advantages that we see posted on 
every wall, of rapid, cheap, easy travelling, 
and no fees to coachmen i — ther<s we 
gay, who has not paid a visit to our conti- 
nental neighbours ; and, being there, who has 
not assisted at their J*f (es / 

Is there not a charm in the ri'chlessness ol 
their enjoyment t Have we not, despite our 
national prejudices, many pleasurable recol- 
lections of these merQr meetings ?— 

« And noting, ere they fade away, 


in this gloomy month, let us i ecal those scenen 
of joyousnejs. — 

“ Sweet memory, wafted by thy gentle gale. 

Oft no the atream of time I turn my tail, 

To view the faiiV hnunU of long-lott hoort. 

Bleat with far greener ahadca, rnr freaher flowers. 

On a recent lour on the Continent, it was 
my good fortune to pans through Paris at 
the time the most recherrhea /Ate of the year 
takes place: it is known as the “ FMedes 
Ixigcs;’* its locale, the forest of St. Germain ; 
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its origin^ a solemn reli^ous service observed at the Matkon des IjOges, ci-devant 
a monastery, now a Maxmn (T Education for the daughters of reduced officers. 

f)n the fAte of St. Fairne, which occurs the first Sunday in September, solemn 
mass was celebrated, which was very numerously attended by the Parisians ; and, 
though the religious part of the ccrcnionjr is fallen into disuse, the profane still 
continues, and the file des Loges is much in vogue, and is frequented not only oy 
the bourgeoises of the good city of Pari.s, but by most of the nome and distinguished 
families m the environs, who seldom omit to grace with their presence its innocent 

festivities. ’Tis mid-day, in the early part of September ; the sere and yellow 

leaf adds a varied hue to the landscape ; the dew, that spangled each blade of grass 
and trembled on every leaf five hours ago, is gotie ; the mossy banks whereon at 
eve ** the glowworm loves her emerald light to^ shed,” and the elastic turf are/r«’c 
from moisture; perchance, but for the plei^ant breeze that rustles through the 
forest, scarcely audible, the day would be hot. We enter within the walls of tlie 
forest, whose gloomy chateau strongly contrasts with the myriads of laughing faces 
passing through the gate, all bent on enjoying the present moment. What to thorn 
are the many melancholy incidents, now part of history, that have occurred within^ 
that pile of antiq,uated bricks? Nay, probably it is unnoticed; perhaps, some may 
paint out the dazksoriic tower where England’s King James II. lived and died, a rom< 
inent on the chapel and the grave of the unfortunate. And on th«y go : at the 
forest gate crowds of tired pedestrians are wrangling for one or other of the many 
vehicles that are in attendance to take to the scene of action. Here is one 

rtjiuly to start, “ Montez, monsieur, montez? nous partons toute de suite,” says the 
shrivelled mummy-like proprietor, who, with whip in band, salutes every person he 
meets with the same invitation ; flying here, and flying there, to secure the earliest 
and fullest complement of passengers. Complement! what is his complement.^ 
Reader, imagine a long cart, covered with a gay canopy, with four pieces of wood 
plac<?(l transversely across the body of it, upon each of these it is expected three 
p(U‘S()ns shall sit. There arc already ten passenf^ers ; and a heavy couple, who sit on 
the last seat, near the end of the charabanc^ give a seriously oDlique inclination to 
till' veliiclo, and painfully suggest the more than possibility that either the unfortu- 
nate horse will be oviTbulanced, and, ‘like Mahomet’s tomb, remain between heaven 
and earth, or that the gear will be too fragile to bear the pressure ; and then, like a 
lump of melons shot iVom a hamper, we shall roll upon the plain. Why does our 
Jehu so pertinaciously attack the stout gentleman ? What insinuating terms is he 
using to rail such a radiance over his auditor’s countenance ! He prevails — le gros 
honnue mounts the steps, we recover our equilibrium, and Monsieur le Gros is 
coinj)rnnentod on his bc'ing Irts utiie, and our carriage rummes quietly on. 

A s tluJ distance to the Maisou des IjOgcs is quite two miles, most of the pleasure, 
s('ekers, who arrived by railway and entered with us, had to seek their mode of con- 
veyance, ami soon the road was one continuous line of carriages, which for variety of 
colour, costume, and style, could not be surpassed. Here a worthy shopkeeper from 
I’mis, with his lamily in a nondescript convey ance, dreading to pass that rickety, ill- 
contrived, ill-mondi'd charabanc^ with a poor mule hobbling along, whose harness is 
more indebted to the rctpcinaker than the saddler. I dare say he dreads to pass him, 
fearing his own power to recover the line again. Not so the dashing barouche with 
the fine pair of bays, whose appointments make the proprietor one of the ton. It 
re(iuires but half «? glance to decide where the driver has been taught to handle 
the ribbons.” The nonehalant manner in which he turns in and out of the line 
proves him to bo from this side the water; and an accomplished whip. 

Two miles by railway seeiKs no great distance ; it is not irksome travelling it by 
a foiir-in-hund roach, such as I recollect the Shrewsbury' Wonder ; or it may be done 
by an, English cab ; but in a French cJiarahanc with eleven passengers, three of 
them stout, and only one small punch horse, it seems rather problematical ji'hcther 
the distance can be accomplished at all. Yet, arrive we did, and no sooner there, 
t]ian we were politely assisted from the carriage by a number of intelligent youths, 
who, directly they found we were safe on ferra-firma^ with one accord, in front, 
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flaok, and I'car, set upon us witli clotlu's briislic«, expressing the utmost niixifty that 
we should be free from dust^ nay, one of them liad nearly bruslicd out my Docket, 
such was his earnestness, but, as the wore among us, I could hardly 

fancy it was done with felonious intent, and 1 had no time to waste in making 
inquiries. As the carriages are not allowed to coined beyond a certain bari'irr, wo 
had some little space to walk before reaching the file. The covp dUml was very 
pleasing; half-hidden by trees, were* ga^ tents, with gayer flags; bt'yoiul them glimpses 
of theatrical representation, such as may be seen at our English fairs, excepting ths»t 
the dresses and appointments were much tfleaner, and such things, surrounded by 
trees, far away from man’s haunts, }iave a more striking effect than when they are. 

‘ seen relieved by brick w*alls or dingy houses. In the centre, as you enter by the 
great road fix»m the chateau, is credx^d the lai'ge ball-room, a very commodiouH 
place, tastefully illuminated by coloured lamps, and hung with natural flowers — some 
twisted upon long branches of ivy, and hung in fc^stoons ; the vine, also with its 
beautiful leaf and elegant tendrils, interwoven with rosins and earnutious : hf'i e in 
corners (w^hcrc possibly some ugly post mWht ofleml the eye) a mass of wild heath, 
cijf from the forest, and whose Ixnndics of bright juirplc flowers inak(' a beautiful 
corner of a cornice ; and in such a place, for a few soua admisssion money, and a few 
more at the termination of each dan&c, do our light-fooled neighbours lu'artily en joy 
themsehes. I'li^ball does not conimenee until evening; at present other subjectn 
coll our attention ; it is the custom at this fete to dine al fresco; let us walk up this 
alley of beech trees; how temptingly that moss-eoverecl root sugge^sts ihe projiriety 
of sitting down, or cliange for this bank, wdiereon the blue harebell scenm to vibrato 
with chords in harmofty with the deadened clangor of the many iusiruments tluit 
gjMiuiuviting guests to sec the wonders in the bootiis. The^ djstaiu e himee, niul lh(‘ 
sound passing through the trees, take off the harshness, and mi'lh»w it down into soim*- 
thiiig almost musical. Let us, while resting on this bank, contem]>lrile unnotiei^I tlie 
various characters that, kdleidoscojuvlike, change each nioiiu^nt ; s(»me coming from 
behind the brushwood, with merry exclamations, in groups of four or live; their first 
glimpse of the fite being satisfactory, then comes the arrangt^nent of tlurir head- 
ilresscH, wliich it is possible have been disorganize^ en route ; that clone, on tliey go. 
Here are others going into the forest, but they *generally go in couples; there are 
two; remark the gay, frank, debonnaire look, with which lie ki'^sed his hand to 
those companions he now parted with. Now that he is escaping from tin) crowd, 
is it that the shade of melancholy boughs” exerts a little ifiiliK^ncc over him, or 
wliat can it be? And his companion, — surely anything but unhappy thouglils 
could arise froni her society. How earnest are his entreaties — liow calmly thc'y an? 
received ; perhaps it is for her hand at the evt?niiig dance — perhaps for — mots cclu ne 
fnitrien. Here arc two more: they, like the ‘‘ Ilubcs in the Wood,” do, hand in 
hand, traverse the tangled woodwalk and the tufted green. Svve< l: innocc^nts ! All ! 
I’m afraid he ha.s placed his arm round her waist, and, by Jove, the sl(*c vc of In r 
dress crosses the back of his coat in like manner. Well ! as 1 am a great lover of 
regularity, I don’t object to it. 

If a contented mind be a continual feast, as we tell one anotlier, cerles tliat 
group of healthy-looking peasant girls (whose white teeth outrival tin ir vnowy 
■caps) are indications of it : they enjoy it to perfection in the forest <»f St. ( h i m;iin. 

The peasantry, who in general assist at this though, perh;ij>s, jiot ( (pial in 
number to the denizens of Tarls, arc much more sling ; the care witli wdiieli 

they preserve the peculiarities of costume that belong to t|iii (‘oinmum? w herein they 
reside; the hearty, unsophisticated hilarity they seem tO|fe(d and disjjlay at tlm 
meeting of friends, sometime separaUtd, and only to be met on the occaJsiori of this 
fHe: then the roguish manner in which they wear their caps, ami their great variety, 
too, is, perhaps, the most striking feature of a fHe, Here a small \jonnet 
teuU contras^ with the tower of lace that decorates yon covchoise ; tht‘re the gay 
and sprightly demoiselle of Nantcrre writh her close nun-looking cap opposed to the 
head-dress of the maidens of Surenne. 

How many of ye, day after day, dine off a crust of bread and an nppb‘, that your 
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“ rf)bc‘ rl(* hill suit coiiiTne il faut, ct le bonnet dc (lentclJc bien gcntil. Vive la 
bafratelle!” 

I have already alluded to tlic* custom of dining al ffesco at this fete. There is, 
Ti('V(‘rtheless, no necessity that you should bring your dinner with you, or be con- 
tent with a cold one. Do you see this allee with a range of tents? Observe, at 
tin; }>a(k, how nicely the tables arc laid out; already have some commenced their 
dinner. Let m walk up the avenue, and cliooso for ourselves. 

Lot me ask you, reader, Arc you acquain’ted with the aj)paratiis necessary for 
cooking a dinner ? Know you what is Called a roasting-jack ! Did you ever take 
cognizance of a set of stew-pans? Can you see, half hidden by the foliage of that 
tree, a huge stone slung by a rope over the large bough ? Now, carrj' your eye, if 
tliat heap of inelous will permit you, to the ‘Origin of the tojK? ; look how^ cleverly 
tiujy have iniide a small firej)lace; mark the wheels, which arc now revolving, and, 
moreover, how sluggishly that turkey and two legs of mutton are turning, how 
lu'arly they are done brown', and no wonder, for what a glorious fire ! Watch with 
wliat “ Jidroitness” the chef de cnishe places those ])Oulcts and pigeons on the spit ; 
and what an inexhaustible store they seem to have, also; what heaps of pc'aches Jind 
IVuit of all sorts. Truly, the earth is teeming with good things. IIow' pleasant to 
contemplate the dozc^ns of black bottles, sealed up with black, yellow, and red ; not 
to mi ntioii the champagne that is cooling itself under the sliade. of the trees in 
yonil(‘r ici'Lub ; hut do not forget tliis perfect arrangement of stew-pans. S(*e, with 
what a turn of the wrist, thecAc/ inserts his spoon; how scientifically he charges 
the plate with tlie ragout that this moment wiis bubbling c/\i his glowing charcojd. 
Do you sec that clegantly-drossed woiiuui who is hanging on the arm of the man 
w'ith the small moustachi' ? 1 mean him with the light moustache ; she is Madame 

la n , she has just dctorniincd w hat she will have for dinner. Observe how 

rapiilly the r//c/' f/c cinsine ct gari;on make the necessary arrangements ; they dart 
into tin; hhady rcce&scs of the forest w'ith napkins, wine, fruit, and all the good 
tilings of the season, Header, the very sight nmkes mo hungry. I must taste the 
good cheer, and then we will go together to the ball. Thu orchestra calls the 
votaries of 'IVirpsicliore to the dance ; and Heaven only know^s how many arc the 
f'nihruccs stolon and given; how many are the love intrigues wdiich glide in amidst 
the indi'latigabh* tiuadrlllos from the setting till the rising of the sun. The sight of 
llidse Miiarl laugliiiig girls, now' cnloriug, might tempt more staid and serious pc rsons 
than mysdf to rob the lover of his riglit, and “ steal the kisses for another meant;” 
how beautifully those blue and scarlet ribbons contrast with the glossy jet-like 
biaids, and how gracefully the snow-white robes waft with every motion of their 
supple forms ! Wliat sly ironic glances they cast (in conscious superiority of grace) 
at that jolly dame who looks as though dancing would be to her rather a business 
than a j>leasure. Now' appears one of the lions of the ball, with flowing hair, 
curling moustachi;, and eyes whoso every glance is meant to do more execution, 
than his elegant dancing; he has chosen a pretty daik-eyed girl for his piutner in 
the mazy dani'o, and really his love-acting deserved to be remembered. Taking her 
luiiul, dropping it gently with a deep sigh, looking the image of scntiincnlality with 
one eye, and keeping the other ready to take in tlie effect it had on the surrounding 
groups. W'ould tliiit my eyes w'ould keep extended, and my thoughts clear, then 
would I describe ; but cvcrytliiug must have an end, and so must the ** Fete dc 
St. (Icrmain.^ 
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T liiis bwn general worn to avoid the political arena ; and lliis — wo wil- 
lingly seize the occasion to doijlare it — not so much from u desire to ho guilt- 
Ig&$ of offence tow ards our readers of every shade, us from the ]>rofound r<jspeet 
w'e jiro^oss for the tiling itself, and the disgust wo have imbibed for the 
manner in which it is for iht^ most part treated. For us, politicos is the scieneo 
of liife here below\ Its problem is the orgiinizatioii of llw^ State, of bunian 
association, with a view to thc*idcal that man is pursuing, and which is reveah*fl 
to us by each epoch more beautiful, indre grand, more divine. Its point of 
departure is the undefined cducatibility of the human race ; its road a conti- 
nuous progression towards God, towards the discovery and applieation of His 
laws’ w’ith Helicf, F.ulli, fbrjts star and sanction. And with sucli ft’elings work- 
ing in an artist-soul, what •had w'c to do in the hubbub of that, Faust^s kitchen, 
wdiere iill men were fighfinij for a chance of skimming the cauldron of material 
interest? How invoke the name of the Most High, Knowledge- Lovc-row^T, 
between the sA-eam of a railway-rliglne and nn hurrah for the ten-pound franchise ? 
It is no longer (iod but Mammon tliat is worshipped. 'I'he mild, spiritual face of 
Jesus is veiled before the power of figures. The Fharise(‘s and thc’ Scribes — tht^ 
liypocritrs and tlie speculators — have once more invaded the 'reinjile. I'hey have 
substituted the worship of the form for the adoration of the s]urit — the calculations 
of physical well- doing for aspirations towards the beautiful, the true, and tlie holy. 
Therefore it is we meddle not wdth poUths. Humble as we arc, \\c w'ish not to have 
our slumbers disturbed some day by the voice of Frankenstein demanding of hr a sou!^ 
and n’proaehing us for having made him a gigantic body without infusing wliicli 
ought to (hvcll there, and without which every body is a corpse. 

Hut when, insti'ad of this, it is the soul that asks of ii.s a bothj — the lift? iliat 
claims the pow^'i* of manifesting itself abroad, ajjid protests against the brutal force* 
that deiiie.s it this sacred right, then we, adoreVsof the Heautifnl, no longt*i‘ fear to 
soil our wings with the filth of the idolaters of Matter, and reci)gnize the ru'cessity 
of joining our voice to the protest. Life is sacred : its souree is in (iod himself 
You have the right to direct it, the duty to develop it: you may not, in any <;ase, 
suppress it. And as, since the gospel of Christ, we all an* made one*, brolhers in 
one God, members of one spiritual society, so you cannot deny life and tin* ri/'ht of 
life in one place wdtliout denying it in all. *1 iic cause is die same, wbereviT you 
may plant the black flag of atheistic negation. We til) are together liomrl to piolcst, 
that God may not ask of us, Cain, where is thy brother Abi*! V* 

This soul without a body, this element of life, to which is doni(*d inearnatioii in 
some visible, tangible guise, from which ihc entire globe may profit, wa-^ yesterday 
Greece — to-day it is Italy. Italy, that gave to us all scii iua* and art ; to w hoin we owe 
the seeds of our civilization and the exemplars of our lil>c*rly,; fha! on her socmid 
bed of death, by the hands of one of her w’anderers, linked to humaiuty a new' 
world. 

Two months since we c^ommendod to the notice of our readers ^ pamplih t,* in 
which one of Italy’s exiled sons laid bare her suflerings, her wants, her winhes. But 
a brief portion of a year has rolled away since the pddication of this litih^ work, 
and all the statements that it contained as to the genen^ diKconUtnt of the country, 
the craving for Life that has seized on all clasfies, and as to die exterior ohstiudes that 
alone keep this craving in check, have received a new' corroboration in the most 
afflicted portion of the country, the States of the Church. An insurreclionary c»<fort 
was made Jin the same quarter in 181.3: the guerilla of tVic brothers Muratori for 
some weeks filled with affright the heart of the aged Pope. Anin6urr(‘ction broke 

* Italy, Austria, and tlie Tope. A Letter to Sir Jame* Grahnm. Bnrt By Joveph Maz/itii. Stranf^e, 
Patemotter-row ; Clarke, Patl-mallKaat; Putnam and Wiley, Waterloo-placc, Ac. 
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out in IS 11 at (-Jf).s<?nza ; sanguinary conflicts between the people and the soldiery 
were frequent in various cities of Romagna; fellow-creatures were handed over to 
tljc executioner ; and the tragic end of the heroic brothers fiandicra, officers of rank in 
tin! A listriaii navy, who went to the death for the national cause at the other extremity 
of the Refiinsula, closed the drama. Wc are now in 1815, and tin insurrection^ 
already extinguished, took place in the Roman States during the last days of 
Sc‘ptember ; an insurrection so much the more remarkable that* it sprang not, if wc 
are riglitly informed, from a conccfrted plan, but from the iiiipulscr of two of tlic 
patriotic i)arty, who, menaced and com]»clled to quit the country, were unwilling to 
abandon tlu ir father-land without heaving a remembrance behind them in the shape 
of an artm^d protest. One city, Rimini, remained for ihcc days in the j>r)wer of the 
insurgents, 'fhe garrison fraternized with them. The news sufficed to electrify the 
youtli of the cities of Romagna ; movements wore made ; two bands sprung up at 
difforent points in the twinkling of an eye ; young men from another state, Tuscany, 
set out to join lliejii. Dloody encounters ensued — combats of an hour's duration 
bt‘twe(‘ii inx])erienced youths and disciplined troops, in which the loss wiis greatest 
on th(‘ side of tin; latter. This sudden movement, anlooked for by the people, and 
unprovided with vmteriidy could but be Jibortive. Without a centre, without 
<lireciioii, without money or munitions, those who bud risen were compelled to retire 
on 'ruscany. Hut there, another confirmation of the general feeling of the country 
was cxliibited. So powerful a sympathy for the insurgtmts wiis njimifested, that not- 
withstanding a treaty of extradition for ])oIitu*al oflences existing between Tuscany 
and the Stati\s of the Rope, the (Irand Duke was constrained to accord them a free 
passage. 'J'he exiles were embarked at Leghorn for France, whence probably the 
governme nt mny drive them hither. The paternal heart of the Grand l)uko, 
uccoidiiig to the newspapers, was moved at the sight of these unfortunates. Oh, 
no ; tlie paternal heart of the Grand Duke did not hinder him last year from 
delivering over lo the Po|>o two of his subjects — Viola, and another whose name 
we cannot call to mind — who were shot at liologna as guilty of revolt. But oj)imon, 
tlioiigli not to be raised in favour of one or two individuals, unless distinguisJiod by 
genius or iullu(‘nc(‘, grew warm in f^ivour of hundreds, and die Tuscan Government 
found themselves obliged to give way. 

We lia\ (' spolv«m of sanguinary conflicts as driving tlic insurgents into Tuscany. 
But who sustained tlu'so conflicts with the insurgents — Italians? No. If wc except 
the Rontitical rolnnteers, principally recruited from the prisons, and the Carabineers, 
who, as tlie general instruments of tyranny, fancied themselves sure victims of 
poj)ular resentment, tliev were foreigners who fought for Ixis Holiness, Whilst one 
l)ody , the Austrians, crow<led Ferrara with troops, and sent vessels of war to blockade 
tin' coast, SwLs mercenaries bunted the young Romaguesc in the mountains. 

W hat then must In* the discontent of a country, where the rash freak of two or more 
individuals is sufficient to endanger public tranquillity, to alarm neighbouring 
gin ernmonts, and to provoke preparations for invasion on the part of a power like 
Austria ? AV’lio does inU see in these measures, in the uneasy tone of the German 
p.'qx'is, in the inuiic phicli tlie news of the outbreak at Rimini produced on the 
SriM'k J''\change of A’icima, in the active concert of all the governments interested in 
mainl.iining what they call jieace* — who docs not sec in all this, that if the Italians 
wi re li'ft. free tq i^xiness their wishes, if Italy did not present to Europe the strange 
anomaly of a country where l^ifc is submitted to the control — to the veto rather— of 
a foreign army, three montlp* would not jiass away without seeing a re-born nation 
rise magnificently tranquil f.oiu that mass of fragments, now without name, without 
bond, without common life, without progressive activity, condemned, as the con- 
bcquence of those deprivations, to destructive but partial struggles, that are begin- 
ning to be periodical, and that no possible means can prevent ? 

Here then is a serious question, and one that demands to be gravely qpnsidered. 
Ibr, If llu* truth he as w e think, here is a great crime committed each day, and each 
hour, again>t a member of the vast human family. Twenty-two millions of men, our 
The French Government has seized the papers of two Tuscans, residing at Paris. 
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brothers, claim to live the lilo of God, the life of tlic spirit; and to these men brutal 
force, the force that chained rromeUieus to his rock, makes answer, “ No; you sliall 
live but the life of the body.’* 

Now, since (Christ, if wc well understand his gospel, there are no longer strangers, 
save only the wucked. Tlicre is a mighty struggle in the world befVet'u good •'^nd 
evil; between the just and the unjust; between God and »Satan. All tlioso who 
fight and endure for the good, for the true, for the just, are on our side. no 

longer ask of any man, In irhat latitude trert thou bom '/ but, fVhuf is thy standard f 
JVhat principle servest thou f And all those who can respond, Thy standard is 
ours ; tee serre Gon and HcMAMiTY, have a right to our active sympathies — to our 
fraternal aid — to our prayers to God — ^to our protests before man. Shame to us, the 
people, if wc comprehend not that oneness which, on their part, was so w(*ll under- 
stood by the governments of 181.5, Shame t6 us, who shrank from no sacrifiee for 
the eniaueipalion of the blacks, if wc could remain iudilFerout spectators of the 
slavery of a nation of wdiitos at our owm doors. 

And w hen this nation is the oiya that iflitiated us all in civilization by ancient Home 
— in liberty by her comuni — in •commerce by her great navigators — in production by 
h(u* wow extinct manufactures ; — ^^hen the soil is that from which came to us poetry, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, music — Dante, Ratfaello, Michael Angelo, Briiniel- 
lesclii, Brarnanti, ridestriiia, Jlossrni ; — when tlie question refers to the country that, 
at tlio revival of literature and the arts, renewed our historical tradition with (ireeco 
— to the country, that by a wonderful scries of men, great in head or heart, has 
promoti'd more than any otht?r th<‘ cause and the science of humanity — to the 
country whence Shaksperc drew the inspiration of so many of liis maslerpicjces, 
tin; country that Milton loved, that Byron and Shelley have sung; ought wo not, at 
the contemplation of her disasters, of her supplications, of her W'uilings, to feel soine- 
thing within us, like the emotion of the child for his struken mother, of the lovc‘r 
for his Juliet, laid, dcath-like, in the tomb? Is ingratitude a crime in individuals 
only ? And wc, that, as artists, historians, and antiquaries, have recourse th(; 
ruins of Italy to search out the secret of the life of the pfust — we who look for health 
and vigour from the perfumes of her plains and the jnirc' air of her mountains — 
wc never to divine the treasure of future lifc^that is there l)idden for the world, tin; 
immense loss tliat the I’opc, the Swiss, and the Austrians cost us ? 

We are a cold, slow, distrusting race ; but sountl at the core, firm and obstinate on 
the patli to good. There is a chord at the bottom of our Saxon heart that vihratrs 
for every noble cause, at every great evil that is made? known (o us. For the most 
part, we want but to be informed. Wc could wish — whilst France is throwing into 
prison* the exiles of Rimini and the Romagna — that an association were e.stal)lished 
here in England for the initiation of the country in a knowli‘dge of ilie grievances 
and the requirements of ludy, for the advancement of the Italian national ( aiisi*. 
Wc have tliat confidence iii our fcllow-couritryracn to proplicsy that such an asso- 
ciation would find an echo, and would produce effective results. For ourselves, we 
wouhl contribute to its success with all our means, whatever they may be. 

♦ See the later ncw»pnpcr jDtclligencc. 




I’liKKK was anoUl King of ^Vorwiiy, who, though he came to the throne late in life, 
brought with liiin none of that discretion wdiich should belong to maturity of age ; 
but only great tyranny, and a violent will. 

I'lierc were three young noblemen of his kingdom, of great fortunes and in- 
di^p'iulence, named CMiristum, Gustavus, and krederick; who often, eonversed 
togotlu i* in private of the disgusting practices of the old King, and of his unwhole- 
some goMTiinicnt, 

It liappciutl, that after liaving reigned two years, his I'xtravagances became so 
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grcaty that he levied a lieavy and burdensoiiie tax upon his people, insomuch that 
they murmured, and were out of heart, saving, “ Why should wo sweat thus iu our 
affairs ? Tl'he more we get, the more is taken a\^Ay from us ; they let us live only 
that we may surfeit them.’* All confidence iu ilealiiig— all energy and interest were 
gone. ■ 

These three nohlemcn were wrdking iu a garden, talking on the hated subject of 
•the King’s tyranny and the people’s sufferings, when Christian, the groaU'st of them, 
proposed that they should risk their lives and become tlie champions of the liberties 
of the people ; that they should sell their vast estates and lands, and convert them 
into money to obtain arms, &c,, foiwtUe sustenance of troops. So they departed to 
consider of the matter, agreeing to meet each other on the following day in that 
place, and swear an oath. Having thought of the thing, and being fully r4»8olvod, 
ti t ling enthusiastically die virtue of the cause, tixey met bcforcj the appointt'd linn* in 
the garden, and there swore never to desert each other, or the cause of liberty which 
tlioy had espoused ; nor take any steps without the full donseut of all three. Having 
knelt down and taken this oath their ifwords, they parted to gpther their fortunes 
into a heap, and strengthen tlibmselves amongst those who hated but feared the 
Government. I’hcy all found the ]ovc of the people was equal to the hatred of llu? 
monarch, fijr the same hiuse had produced both. They had for a long time ])rovidc*d 
their lamilies with bread, and fed*the rapacity of power by paying its burdensome 
demands upon them ; the time, however, was now come when {lioy were to elfoet a 
change. . 

They retreated from the city to the mountains ; and there, suddenly hoisting a 
standard, gave hopes to all who would come to them. At the first ilu;ir immbers 
were many, though not onc-third of what they should have been: for tin* poor- 
hearted, having no faith in their cause (though knowing it honest), woubl not joiji 
them, for fear of the King. They, wisely seeing that something must be done, came 
down from the mountains and gave the King battle ; after a bloody fight they won it, 
beating tlio King unto Ins very gales. 

It was now that the true dispositions of men appeared : for no sooner had they 
gained this victory, than those who were bcforo^mc, became as wild as wolves ; anil 
Uioso who were afraid were mad with vigour in their cause. ^ 

The tyrant, fearing they w’ould besiege him within his walls, hastened to try onci; 
again Ins fortune in the field. A second battle was fought, but with doubtful 
success, for night liad closed upon the scene of action, and fiirced a retreat. 

It happened that Gustavus, who with a chosen number had penetrated to the gafc'^ 
of the eity, determined upon entering it; and, having cut their way through, lh(‘y 
flew to the senate-house, supposing the council would sitting to advise* in their 
exigences. In this they were not mistaken : tlicre they found tin.* old retainers 
of the King— the feed bloodsuckers of their country — the Mrals to tyranny — th <7 
vouchers and abettors of all wrong ; and there without mercy they hackcfd them to 
death, so that the blood poured through the crevices into the street. Having done* 
this, they broke through into the great garden, past the into the plain ; thus 

avoidinj^ any further encounter. Gustavus, however, did jiot return as he Inul 
come— It had been well for him if he hod. In pasing the palace he nunb* prize of 
the youngest daughtiT of the King, and carried her off with two of luu women ; 
marching through the valleys till they had gained the main arm^^ Jioth parties 
being sufferers, thought it wise to retreat for some tii|m. 

The lady whom Gustavus had taken, though vounl^ was artful in the extreme ; 
and she, wishing w’ell to the Government, and ill to^ie faction, pretended to fall 
violently in love with him, and yielded to his plca^turc ; seeking every means to 
loosen thc-firmness of his mind, and to make llerself the sole object of his thouglits. 
This she accomplished, like a true woman ; so that Gustavus began to show marks of 
despondency and strangeness of manners before bi^ two friends. 'Fhe princefts was 
suddenly missed, and it was rumoured that she and her maids had escaped, 'fho 
truth, however, soon appeared; which was, tliat Gustavus had turned traitor, and 
had sent her to her fiuher with a promise lc> join him. Gustavus at fiist thought of 
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porsiiadinG: Lis comrades to a peace, but a little reflection soon convinced him of the 
iinprariirability of such a sclu'me. It came at length to this point: whether he 
■would sacrifice the cause of iil)(‘rty, or his affection* lor this woman. The trifle pre- 
vailed, and the great weight rose in the scale. . 

Soon alb’r licr flight, the King’s party showed signs of active preparation for 
battle, for the (‘agerno.^^s of which none could account but Gustavus. Measures were 
taken to meet them ; and when both parties hud fronted each other, and paused for 
tlio word of attack, (iustavus drew off* liis troops, and, making a circuit round a hill, 
fell suddenly into the King’s ranks, and faced upon his friends. Christian and 
Vrederick look(‘d on each other ;unay.ed, and Chrmtian said sorrowfully, “ We are no 
longer the crescent three.” Frederick turned furiously round, and made an attack 
iiI)on the part where Gustavus was stationed t ^md, having left the m«un battle to 
(Mirisfian, he with a luindred chosen-men chased (lustavus up and down the ranks, 
cleaving his way througli every op]K)sition, till he had secured him and taken him 
prisoner, (’hristian, seeing a favourable o]iportunity, found it prudent to sound a 
riMreat ; having sustained hut little loss, and disabled the King’s troops too miu h to 
follow him. In the morning they assembled and sat in judgment upon th(*ir 
prisoiK’r, who, by this time, had come to a full sen.se of his dishonour, and doMied 
iiothiiig so much as to die, and eiul at once his mfsery and the mean opinion lie had 
of himself. When he was brought before thenv, he stood with much humility and 
luiafrected sorrow ; ncv(‘r lifting his eyes from the ground, or shifting his me lancholy 
position. (Christian spoke, sav ing, What arc we to do M'ifh lliec ? Thou hast 
dt>erv(Ml tlio (hsilh for sacrificing thine honour to thine inclination ; for ahanduning 
the sacH'd rause of liberty and the people ; and (worst of all) abetting their fast 
enemy. 'I’hy I’ault is great; but thou hast been so long my brother and fcllow- 
rounsf'llor in the ways of lione.sty, that I cannot stop thy breath. W hat you havt' 
in our affairs has hc'en doiuj with a full heart; and what you now feed, 1 
am wi'Il assured, is felt with a full heart, — that is, that you have lost your honour, 
and the blessed hop<' of bestowing liberty to your fcllow-iucn. What you did 
was through the infatuation of that had woman : it was weak, and wc cannot 
again trust you in t)ur great cause. What are wc to do with you?” — Frederick 
immediately answered, saying, is but one thing to he done. W'"e swore an 

oatfi, whicli oath was to he our judgment ; and it sentences this traitor to death. Is 
it not meiitod? luit for the aid of lloaveu, wc had, through his treachery, been 
sacrific ed to our (uiemies ; and, for our blind confidence in his hollow faith, liave 
died a (hvith most beastly, umler the steeds of our enemies. His life is forfeited to 
ryvry si>hlic r here — chiefly to you and me — and I demand it in all justice of you.” — 
(’hristian re|diecl, “ ^ on have spoken the truth ; hut there is one thing greater than 
rt'venge, and hand-friend to our cause — it is mercy. Let him live; w'c can spare him 
ami all who are traitors. His cause (which was his armour) and his power being 
goiu\ he is become weak as a naked sworder. If you will be revenged, let him be 
smit forth in a burnished car, deckc'd in a purple vest and garlanded, with chains upon 
his w’rists, to his new master the great King ; and let his dishonourable wife take 
him to her arms, and pay him for his loss of peace and honour with a kiss ; then he 
may work for the King. I fi'ar no luurm that he can do us ; once known, the faith 
is broke. Tiiis is enough for all tliy great revenge, and better than his blood. Seek 
not his life ; I pray thee, let him live.” — But Frederick was boisterous, and demanded 
ins life, and would by no means listen to the feelings of Christian; saying, he would 
act no larthcr in the cause if cv-ry article w as not obeyed ; so that Christian, finding 
that he was not to be j)aclfi<.^^», agreed to dra>v lots wutli him, which should have the 
disposal of the prisoner... Huninnity was repulsed ; for Frederick won it, and con- 
(leiiuK'd him to death, swearing an «ath that he should die, Christian, finding 
nothing would ]>rt'vail upon liim to relinquish his design, came down, and folding 
his arms about (iiistaviis, embraced him, saying, Care not, we are parted,but for a 
little time. 1 will he always anxious to do more than I have done, as being mindful 
of the sorrow you feel at having left undone so much. You see I cannot help your 
fate, hut I am sorry. I now embrace you for the last time ; you have been, and 
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might be noble ; what you we I shall ever forget, Will nothing save his life T' — 
Frederick sternly answered, No, notliing/’ So they parted, both shedding tears. 
W'hen Gustavus had rccovcit'd his voice, he said firmly, and in a manly tone, Ye 
neither of you know me. That 1 am so ineali in the opinions of my honourable 
companions, is much, very much ; but that 1 am so mean in my own, is moro. 1 am 
mad to think of what I have lost : I am glad that I am overtaken in my crime. Be it 
known to you. Lord Frederick, that in some senses you we the poorest of the two; 
for you are proud to wrench fromTiumanity tliat w Inch I loathe and shall throw by. 
I know not why, but I feel you are out of my memory. I regret not to leave you, 
and hardly seem to have donc^you any offence. But to the greater and gentle 
Christian what can 1 say ? Never enough — ^never half. 1 feel my hciirt aches, and 
thus will 1 be peevishly rcvengctl upon it. I will whisper thy name, and it shall 
usher me to heaven.” So saying, he stabbgd himself to the heart, and ftdl on his 
back, dead. When Christian saw this he ordered his soldiers to tsike him away; and 
he buried him, and mourned for him sincerely. 

The King, finding he had gained nothing by this move (by wdiicli he hod expected 
to gain everything), became. Inore wary and cautious, and (mdeiivonred to rcjcruit 
himself by ceasing to provoke hostilities. The patriot captains finding this, began 
to plan some measure for assaulting the city and carrying it by storm ; in conse- 
quenee of w^iich, Frederick unclertoolc with a body of chosen mi^n to go out, Avith an 
intention to discover the state and power of the enemy’s outposts. This adventure 
he performed successfully the first time ; but on the second, other fortune awaitf'd 
him. The King’s ^'scouts having discovered his first attempt, alarmed the captain of 
the guard ; but he was then too weak to attack men whom he knew would fight ch's- 
perately; and, moreover, he judged that, by keeping close in the bushes and tin* fei n 
where they wore in ambush, and sufTering them to return unalarincd, they would 
make an excursion of the same nature, wdien he would be bettor provided to n’piilse 
llicm. In this he was right; and, having set a spy upon a hill, he awaited i)ati«‘ntly 
for tl\c signal of their approach; which, when he saw, he ordered his men to fall flat 
upon their faces jimong^thc jifath. As soon as Frederick and his men wcuo paKs(‘d 
in silence and supposed^curity, they rose up quiilly, with a staunch arrow in eadi 
bow, and discharged upon them with a horrid shout ; and many a brave fellow fell, 
wounded in the back. They turned, how'cvcr, as savajjc as wolves, and fimght a 
bloody battle with their enemies, who w(;rc ten times their number ; but the valour 
of Frederick was a host in itself, and lie ever cheered on his men Muth enthusiastjc 
shouts of liberty. Although his numbers wore so great, tlie captain of the guard 
began to doubt the issue of the fight; and, to put mote sjurit in his men, promised 
them each a piece of gold if they wore conquerors. This did mucli; but Fredc'rick 
and his fellows fought till every man lay stretched amongst the gmss ; nio*-t c*f th< m 
hacked to death, and but a few woumlod. FrediTick having received three wounds, 
and having fainted from loss of blood, they took him prisoner, and carri<d liirn into 
the city with the poor remnant of his men, and there ca.st him into prison, till lie 
should be cured or die. 

Christian waited in his fastness with painful impatience for the return of his fri<‘n<l 
and colleague, and at last summoned a troop of horse and went in search of him. 
AVhen he came upon the field of battle the cause of this delay was fully exphiiruid. 
There the condition of each man spoke for their valour, insomuch that Christian 
muttered, “ They have fallen as we would trim a tree, joint joint. Dost thou 
behold, thou placid Heaven ? Their cause walUibcrty. If any bo thy children, 
these are they — ^large-hearted, noble fellows,” glorious zeal he felt burning 

in his bosom gave way to wonder and amazement A number of the enemy that 
Ipv dead. Soon, however, he thought upon Frederick, "^nd, hoping yet to find some 
life in him, went anxiously searching, but could not find him ; still, thinking that he 
neve^ would be taken by^he enemy alive, he was about to order a second search, 
when one who was wounoed told what had liappcned to Frederick. Christian said, 
“They must know that he cannot be spared.” And, having collected all the 
wounded of friends and enemies, they retreated to their camp. 
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Christian now bo^an to think Industriously, and to study with all diligence, desire, 
and patience, what was to be done ; strengthening his heart to do for the best, 
having lost hi.s two friends, and determined to fight it 9at till his last breath. After 
mature thinking, having taken the sense of the wisest men of his army, he deter- 
mined to raise all the power he could, attack the city at all its gates with fire and 
sword, and thus burn out the tyrant and his horde : moreover, he had a secret cause 
in his heart, which was to gain (if possible) the liberty of his fellow in arms. This 
measure took some time to execute ; but when his army was formed, judiciously 
disposed, and the plan of attack nearly completed, he received nows that Frederick 
had acciipted a title and station under the King., This he could hardly credit, 
especially whem ho thought upon the death of (iustavus. 

The fact was this : when Frederick had rcccjvcrcd from his wounds, he had 
notliiag to expect but jircsent death, all ransom being refused. The King, who 
iudg(.‘d fand in some measure rightly) that the love of liberty in those out of office 
is another name for the love of power, thought it prudent to tempt Frederick, and if 
possible to win him to his interest : not that he would benefit liimsclf much by it, 
but that it would oat into the heart of Christian, and shake the confidence of his 
troops. Ilcstless ambition, joined to a severe and ferocious disposition, and the 
love of ])Owor (not the love of honour), were the prevailing features of Frederick’s 
mind ; .so that, not liaving the courago to die, ho rtsiounced his faith, and took his 
scat by tlui King’s chair. 

C’hristiau credited this for truth ; but thought secretly, that i^rederick had done 
it through craft, and to win time that he might by some means escape and again 
join him. Thcr*^ appearing, however, great mystery, he was perplexed how to pro- 
ceed ; but at loiiglh determined to alter his plan, and delav the time of attack till lie 
bad been himself into the city, and found the tiuth the matter. Disguising 
bimsc'lf, therefore, in the habit of a slave, and providing for his absence as well as 
bo could, ho left the camp under the best direction in nis poAver, and made for the 
city, 'rhero ho ofler(‘d liiinself to serve in the King’s army, took their cloak, and 
habit, and by this iiu'ans gained admission. This was sooner done than he 
gathered tho truth respecting Fr('dorick ; still thinking thatue waited only for some 
chance to join him. When he arriv(‘d atiiis palace his joy was great. >Iere, again, 
taking the habit of a slave, ho engaged himself as a servant. Hut his confidence 
was a little sliaken wlien hc^aw with what heartless happiness he lived, and that 
ho behaved to the King wuth smiling indillerenco, and not with a smothorod hate. 
He brocxlcd over the apparent truth continually, thinking on the death of Gustavus, 
and sweating w'ilh great wrath. 

It was the custom of Frederick to walk in his garden secretly at noon. After three 
days, ('hristian, in full conviction, gave way to his vengeance; and, watching 
Fredeiick till he was at tlic end of the avenue of the garden (where his guard could 
not hear him, and w here he was free from interruption), came up to him and said, 1 
have i<»ug looked for this opportunity ; knowr thou that thy happiness is complete. 
I am no slave, but a messenger <li8guised from the soldier Christian, to give thee 
hopes of deliverance, and afford means for thy flight secretly.” Frederick bit his 
lips, and, folding his garnient rouml him, said, Slave, you mistake me; lam not 
of your faction.” Christian struck him a violent blow on the mouth with the back of 
his hand, casting at him a look of loathing and disdain. They both drew ihcir 
swords and fought Frederick smote madly, as if to justify his treachery ; but 
(/hristiaii followed him on, blo<v for blow, with a most potent eye and 
secure confidence that doomed jliini to death. Having wounded Frederick in 
the liM^oat, he struck him on^eHiead and knocked him down; and, striding over 
him, waited to see if ho was *t dead. When he was revived a little, Cluristian said 
to him, ‘‘Thou devil (or wwsc), be it knowm to thre, that the great cause thou hast 
betravejil is its own avenger. Though thou hast desertedfit. Liberty, sweet Liberty, 
shall be her own champion. It is a word to melt the crowns of tyrants yet; and for 
such petty w orms as you, tliat cat their way into our human hearts, and take the life- 
blood smiling, her foot is on thee — her arm of vengeance can reach thee on thrones 
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or in palaccfl. Know me for (Christian !” And ho raised his arm to strike him ; but 
Frederick called for mercy and pardon. Christian siiid, ‘‘ IWdon tliou hast, but 
mercy none ; and yet a little— as much as tliou didst give Gustavus. Art thou so 
mean a beast as to wish to live in thine own filth — a tjTant's engine of unholy wrath if 

0 fool ! O fool ! how worse than mad. What hast thou lost ? Where are the shouts 

up from a thousand hearts made happy by shaking the dull leaves from overblown 
oppression ? Where is the echo that high heaven would send in answ er to that 
peal? Where is thy banner in the victory— thine oath — thine honoiu*, and thy 
name in heaven ? AU gone 1 Would you yet wish to live ? Where is thy hatred 
to a tyrant King ? All turned tp love ; nav, worse, to callous nothing. Thyself 
rcmcmlxiring, but all else forgot that makes tlice w'ortli remembrance. I forgot thee 
not. Poor worm, dost struggle ? This for the cause of liberty — ^tliis for the nobler 
Gustavus ; myself and Heaven come last. So/now my sword hath supped, it shall to 
bed. 1'hou bloody picture ! — Amen to thee ! — henceforth I do forgt^t thee.*' So 
sajnng, he turned his back upon him, and left him lying under the tree, dead. 
Keturiiing to his army, he bethought himself how he miglit best atone to his great 
cause for the falling of another ot its sworn leaders. As his difficulties incu eased, his 
love to the' cause of the people became greater, iuid he grew more firm in its dcifence : 
determined on this one thing, sctling las life at nothing. And all this w’^as indeed 
needful. * • 

He returned to his camp, full of anxiety, hope, and firmness ; and sending for his 
officers, he unfolded his mantle and discovered himself. They no sooner saw liini 
tlian they fell upon him, bound him, and gave him over to certain of his eneniic's 
wlio were at hand, and left him at their mercy. In vain he threatened and c.alled for 
his guard — none answered; they bore him, full of doid)t and per|dexity, hack into tlui 
city, and cast him into a dungeon. Still his firm heart was not shaken at this 
mutiny of his captains; and, rendering his cause into the hands of Heaven, he 
bethought him, vigilantly, by what means he could once more gain his liberty, to 
espouse it. On looking round tlie prison he saw' three of his soldiers bound, and 
standing at his back ; and he said, My fellows, how arc you in this misfortune ? 
Tell me (if you know), h^ came we thus I'hcy neither of them answered ; but, 
casting their eyes upon the ground, hung thfJu- heads in silence. When (/hristian 
pressed them further, one said to the other, “ Do you tcU the caj^tiiin, my throat 
aches.” And he, who was an old veteran, said, ‘‘ My lord, you have lieard my 
voice often thunder in the war ; but I have to tell a childish talc, unfit for a man^s 
brea.st to send forth, or a man’.s car to hear; so I will suit it to the story. My eves 
are wet, too, and fretted, for I sjiy nothing but ruin where 1 have sei n honour, flut 
enough of this. Oh ! yet anything rather than come to the ; but, as well as 

1 may, with powers impaired with grief and shame, Til tell it. f)pe thine ears, 

and brace thy heart, for I will tell this talc but once, and to yon only ; and, sooth, 
none will believe it. Wc four, here, are the greatest sacrifice that honour and a 
great cause ever registered: wc are not man’s soldiers now, but (iod’s; I’or man 
deserts us. I take the praise that is due to us, for it fills our hearts without the hedp 
of the world. Captain, there is one thing called gold, and another honour : when 
they go together, they are Heaven’s champions ; when nof, they are encjmitjs, and 
fight. The arch-fiend found his way into the camp, and, for a little, plucked the 
true hearts to his side ; bought honour in, and the great seal upon the sweet bond 
of liberty stickled no longer for the point, — ^nay, less than coy, giWe up at once, like 
a hot maid. Come, come, 1 will be plain, lliy ofJ^re (the devil burn them !; said 
to thy men (fierce fire consume them !), " The Kin^ hath sent us gold, would fiiin 
be friends, and bring us to peace ; bath sent us laws by his proper hand, 

grants of land, and measures of corn in the hard Hemm. Show this camp your 
shoulders ; go, break your swords, or bend them into hooks ; foil on your knees, and, 
"when our captain comes, I’ll give him to the King to make you friends. Ily Heaven 1 
these tall fellows all gave up at a wink, a nod, and murdered precious Liberty down in 
the dirt. Hut w'hy do you weep? All piping? (‘apiaiii, where’s your tough licart 
now? I’ll lend my handkerchief; be quick, for ’tis in iu»e. Ay, the devil, gold. 
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and want of honour did it. Damned be they all!” After a long pause, Christian 
said, '' World! world! O world!” and, looking on his fellows, asked why they 
were there, lie who had spoken replied, laughing, Fate will have his joke — I 
canio to die.” The second said the same : — I have strained for one cause, and 
will crack in the losing onT. It was a good one ; I will he out of breath in it.” 
The third said, Ask me not, for we four brothers can understand by signs.” 
Christian folded them each in his arms, and blessed them in the great name of Liberty, 
saying, This is all I can.” When his mind was a little calmed, he fell to delibera- 
tion, hoping to find some means by which to lift his standard once more. In the 
evening lie was carried before the King, who, having great judgment, was fully 
aware of the nobleness of Christian’s nature, and designed to sport with him. He 
kept him standing like a groom, often looking upon him, without noticing him, and 
trifling with his courtiers in jest. At last he said, CTiristian, as a rebel to your 
anointed King, you arc doomed to death ; but, as I know thee, thou rare bird, I 
will save thee on one condition. Harely say that thou wilt live at peace with me, 
and no longer choke w'ith thy valour my free way, and I will come down, and witli 
my own liands undo those chains.” Christian replied (smiling with contempt), 
“ 'ITiou dost not know me, thou fool, or thou hadst not made so idle a request. 
Nay, no more talk; despatch me in thy wrath. I tell thee, if I had thee thus, I 
would cut thy throat.” And the King said, ‘‘ For wliat dost thou despisci my 
grace T’ “ For a word, merely.” I must bear it.” Thou darcst not.” “ The 
word?” “ Liberty!” And they all four cried out, Liberty!” till the King in 
anger delivered them to the guard, when they went out shouting, so that all the 
.assembly feared, and wondered at them. When they were gone, the King retired 
to feast, and caroused in joy at the end of the war. 

Soon after tlie prisoners had got to their cell, a messenger c.ame with the warrant of 
dorith seah'd in his hand, and commanded the three others to leave Christian in his 
cell ; so that these brave fellows were forced to part. They went away as if they 
had bec'ii going on a party of hawking, or some graceful pleasure, but with hearts 
pufR'd u]) to tlieir ribs. As Christian heard the last whig)ers of their footfall pass 
the vault, tears started involuntarily to his eyes ; yet he knew not despair, but was 
full of excessive feeling. He thought over all his battles, and felt proud at heart 
for having done greatly, and for the best, in all things : a happiness greater than any 
but hinisi lf could know. He, though the butt of all mischance, was grc.at enough, 
in his own honour, to stride over fate ; and, thinking once more on the blessed 
cause he had upheld, he grew fond (iis is the way of people in distress); and, being 
full of poor thoughts lor tliis world, played tricks in his imagination, fancying that 
he and his three comrades w(Te dead, and wandering amongst the fields of heaven, 
with tlu' same honest faces, but free from care ; and, so musing, he fell into a placid 
sleep. 

If it is a joy to find a good man happy in this world, listen, find rejoice with me. 

When midnight came he wjis awoke by low and melancholy singing in his ear, 
and, raising his eyes, he beheld a figure and face of heavenly beauty leaning over 
him. So strongly did this blend with his dream, that he was some time entranced, 
between sleep and wake, certainty and doubt ; but when the hand of this beautiful 
woman fell upon his head, the vision of his dream was gone. She, sitting herself 
bi'sidc him, began, with actions full of grace, to comfort him, and bade him hope 
that he might live, after sunrise, for aU the warrant of the King; while he, struck 
with the strangeness of the thii^\, sat looking and adoring by turns. Thus the time 
v-jPiussed in pleasant converse ; h; "ever desiring his liberty, and she giving him hopes. 

hen the morning came,ij^ lady left his prison by the same pass she had entered, 
\,,.-thc secret of which yiclclM only to her knowledge. Christian’s mind was filled 
witli wonder at this circumstance, and his licart yearned with aftection towards one 
(whoever she might be) that could visit him in his distress, and enter so ardently 
into ihv virtue of his cause. Above all, her face and manner were so pleasing to 
him, that the whole dwelt in his mind as a vision ; but in, the middle of his heart he 
nonrishod tlie hopes of escape, once more to try bis fortune with the tyrant. 
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Now, this lady who had visited him was the eldest daughter of the King, and 
heiress to the throne. Neither she nor Christian had ever seen cacli other ; but, 
being of a different nature to her fatlier, she had long had a great affection for his 
nobleness and virtues, tlesiring nothing so much as to behold him. She was a woman 
of deep sensibility, sympathized with the cause of Liberty, and would have espoused 
it, but for some lurking of natund feeling towards her father. Since Christian was 
fallen into this misfortune, she determined to succour him, and wi*nt into his prison 
for that purpose. But after she had* seen him her life, as well its his, was at stake ; 
for she fell deeply in love with him, and saw nothing beyond this hope. When she 
had retired to her chamber, and vras ruminating on Uie best means to save his life, 
her women came running to her •in great distress, saying that the King was dead. 
She flew to his chamber, and foiyid him in the arms of his attendants, a hideous 
spectacle. Having gloried greatly at Christianas distress, he ate and drank so 
freely as to cause a surfeit; and, being left in*bed by his attendants, he had shifted 
his head from the pillow, so that it hung down from the bed, and so beastly insen* 
siblo was he that he could not relieve himself. The l>lood flowed into his head, that 
his (\ves were black and startinirtfrom tKeir sockets ; his cheeks blue, and pulled up ; 
and iiis tongue swollen from beyond his teeth, and as black as ink. In vain they 
bled him, an<l applied baths — ^he ivos dead, like the violcmt beast he had lived, the 
victim of his 4 »wtt grossness. Ilig daughter, seeing this, felt shocked, and was very 
miserable. « 

Having buried him, she bethought herself of the anxiety of Christian, and went 
to him, not telling hhn of these things. His pemetrating eye soon discovered some 
sorrow at her heart, which he was too delicate to ask the cause of, but did all in Ins 
power to comfort her. She, feeling this, was melted to tenderness, and said, 
“ Christian, I have an offer to make to thee. There is nothing on earth thou 
dcsircst so much as thy liberty, and there is nothing I desire so much as to bo thy 
servant. If thou wilt take me for thy wife, thou art free ; if not, thou art still fre^e, 
only thou dost owe me thy love; which, if thou art long in paying, my heart will 
be bankrupt and broken.” Here she paused anxiously. Christian replujd, “ Dear 
lady, 1 am neither blind nor ungrateful ; for I sec thy beauty, anJPfc'cl thy love and 
affection for mo. I take thee at tny word, and^will be dutiful to thy delicate allection. 
I ask not who thou art, for I feel full well thou art houourable.” After a short time 
they parted affectionately, and she went sorrowfully to her council. 

Three of the richest men in the King’s dominions, and who were of his friendship, 
had conspired together to deprive the young Queen of her rights, and had already 
taken measures for such proceedings, ohc, hearing of this, took a priest, and w<*nt 
to Christian’s jirison and married him. Afterwards she told him who she was, and 
of the conspiracy against her crown, saying, ** TJiy cause is once more in thy own 
hands ; besides, thou art to struggle for a crown, and for me, thy wife. Therefore, 
by the loves of those people whom thou hast so long served, I conjure thee to be 
vigilant.” She then led him out, and with his three comrades passed nim out of (he 
city. Having gathered arms, and secured all the money In the treawury, she 
retreated, and joined her husband. The rebels, knowing their power to be great, 
soon came out to meet Christian ; and he, having disposed ^he strong ]>r>sts in 
hands of his three frienfls, joined battle with them. It was desperate and bloody ; 
but ChristLan, being able to rtJy upon his leaders, fought it so ably as to slaughter 
most of his enemies ; amongst whom were the rebel leaders. be gained the 

reward of his merit — the long hoped-for cause — a lively woman, and a crown. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE FLEET, 

Five mllpfl, meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale, the lacred river ran ; 

Then reached the eavernit mea;.urcIesH to man, 

And sank in tumult to a lifeleu ocetm.’* 

There are IVjw objects more stimulating to the zeal atul curiosity of the enter- 
prising traveller, than the adventure of penetrating the veil of mystery which broods 
over the unexplored origin of some river of ancient fame. To follow, step by step, 
the windings and deflections of its devious course, and to trace, amid many agreeable 
and extraordinary transitions of scenery, the gradual contraction of its waters from 
the full flood to the gliding stream, from the stream to the brook, from the brook to 
the; rill, and thence to the modest fountain — the parent of iU pure and bright-eyed 
infancy, — is a pursuit which has led men through peril and privation, ^botli over the 
burning sands of Africa, and the fields of everlasting icci^liicli surround tlio poles — 
encouraging them to dare and do more than the heroes of a hundred battles. It is in 
such a spirit that the chronicler hath resolved likewise to perform his mission, albeit the 
same may not carry him to any very remote region, nor expose his steps to many of 
the jierils, marvels, and vicissitudes which beset the wanderings of your Marco Forlo, 
your Mandcville, and tenniniited in' melancholy obscurity the intrepid rc'scarches of 
ill-fated Mungo Park. 

Not the mysterious Niger, nor the overwhelming Amazons, neither the vaunted 
lia Plata, is it which hath attempted the enterprise of the Ancient; but a stream of 
little fame, lying upon the boundaries of London city, and, although it is sulliciently 
known by name ^Ven to that degree of familiarity which is said to breed contempt, 
y<'t it is not shown that any one htfftjli discovered and distinctly pointed out the 
original source llicroof. W’^lierefore, though with but little prospect of renown 
attending such a consummation, the adventurer did resolve to cast himself among 
tin* Redouins of Field-lane, instead of the Ishmaelitcs of the Desert, imd to confront, 
instead oi' tlie lions of Timbuctoo, certain rats, which howbeit arc largo, fierce, and 
nume rous : having this (mcourageracut, that, if he succeed in arriving at the head 
springs of the river in question, and there drink a libation of its waters, he, if not 
the first that over did so, will in all probability be at least the onlv travcjller that has re- 
conled the ])erformance of such an achievement. And as the lllysus and Scamander 
have had tfieir Homer, and the Nile hath had its Bruce, so it seemed meet that the 
Fleet likewisi? should have its Zigzag. 

In pursuance of this resolution, the chronicler meditated privately upon the 
adventure, Jieeording to his wont, before entering upon any great and pregnant 
undertaking ; and, i)acing briskly to and fro in his cell, he stopped from time to time, 
to gather from the shelves divers gnostic volumes, some of which he replaced with 
an impatient pish ! or the contemptuous stigma of balderdash ;”but certain others 
were conned witl^ more complacency, and various satisfiictory passages marked off 
for future liTerence. Anon he ^pped forth into the shady cloister, making a sortie 
upon the cats, or vainly essayiiijlfto awe, by the majesty of his presence, one old grey 
vagabond of iliat species who, laving had experience oV the ancient gentleman’s trick 
of admonishing his feline^ienemies somewhat briskly with a slipper, now warily 
eschewed his apiu’oach, and looked down from a ledge, at the height of some eight 
fi'ct, with an aspect both grotesque and hirsute, like unto certain monsterg which 
ji^riu from the angles of old churches in a way that is neither sublime nor bcau- 
b'ligtli Mr. Zigzag behoved to summon to his councils his loving nephew 
Zigzag tilt' Younger; and, when they had each lighted a pipe of Trinidad, 
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the Elder gravely proceeded to unfold Iiia project of making a journey to the intent 
such as has been described. Now, it happened that this wnportiuit disclosure was 
not effected wnthout certain observations on the part of Mr. Zigzag the Younger, 
which appeared to the elder gentleman to savour of a contumacious spirit bordering 
upon downright mutiny. 

“ The Fleet” quoth the nephew, tranquilly replenisliing Ids pipe, and looking the 
very personification of guileless innocence ; as he uttered the treasonable words I 
pray you, reverend sir, mean you llyc ditch so called 

“ Ditcli !” (jaculatcd Mr. Zigzag the Eider, with siicli an aspect 

** aa when some mighty painter dips 
Hli pencil in tfie gloom of earthquake and eclipse.*' 

Ditch r* he reiterated* ** Boy ! I speak of the ancient River of Wells”- 

The King of dikes ! than whom no sluice of mud 
With deeper table blots the'sUver flood/* 

persevered the younger gentleman. Here the brow o( Zigzag became contracted info 
ail exjiression absolutely leonine, and rampant was Iuh posture, as he arose ready to 
smite the table in vehement wrath. * 

At this awful crisis an impressive kem 1 was audible, <and the shade or e'ulolon of 
Master Cobweb was seen maje^ickllr helping itself to a glass of puncli with oikj 
hand, while )|’ith the other it pointra to a passage in a pocket edition of the Plays 
of Shakspere, which lay before it. 

Tlie solemnity of this vision effected an immediate suspension of the ilIse.uKsion, 
which had lately threatened to become dangerous. Mr. Zigzag the Elder sunk bai k 
into his elbow-chair, his eyes fixed upon the spectre ; while the latter tranquilly 
quaffed a hugii sip of the beverage which it had poured forth, and the youngtu* Zig/.ag 
filled to fill a pipe, and presented it to the visionary man, who heinM tluee diKtinct 
times, and then uttered these words 

‘‘ The volume before me contains the works of the immortal Shakspere.” 

It seems but a modern trumpery edition,” quoth Mr. Zigzag tho Elder, rc'pleliish- 
ing the glasses. 

“ Hem!” said Master Cobweb, without noticing this aspersion, "Act 3, scene 4, 
here it is — ‘ A room in the 'lower.’ ” 

" Wliy, what then, thou prosy phantom ! Is that all thou hast crossed the Styx 
to tell us ? If there be aught further to reveal, speak out, pr’ythec, and rid us of tliy 
p.ortcntoue presence.” 

'The phantom replied not, but slowly puffed at the Trinidad until he was envclopr*d 
in a thick cloud of smok<^ whence at length the following oracle was heard to 
proceed : — 

** My Lord of Ely, when I wa» Uni in ITolhorn, 

« 1 saw good tcrawberriew in your garden there ; 

1 do beseech you, tend for some of them.’’ 

" Wcdl quoted, old Guildhall ! ” exclaimed the Elder, turning with a gracious 
countenance; butthccloudhaddispersed,and the place where ihecddolon of Master 
Cobweb had appeared now" was void ; the empty bowl being the only HubsUmtial <;vi- 
dence of its having been there at alL Mr. Zigzag now, addre^ing his rebellinns junior 
in a tone of calm severity, proceeded; — " Behold, my son, the effect of thy levity. 'J'hc 
wraith or doppleganger of Master Cobweb hath been compelled, even from tlie calm 
retieats of Crooked-lane or Puddlc-dock, vrherc his corporeal jwt loveth to solace 
itself with fat ale, hither to confront this rebellion ! ^lack, what effects may not have 
been produced upon his sensorium by this ubiquitou^lpotation ! Concoct now another 
bowl, good neophyte! while I expatiate upon thelhint wherewith the words of 
Shakspere have rebuked thine infidelity. * Good strawhorries — who but a bishop 
should have of the best ?" Strawberries worthy of being coveted by a king! — sucli 
fruit never gretv upon the l>orders of a foul and abominable ditch. No, the plea*iant 
River t)f Wells was then a stream of a different complexion. On the wcbtern bank of 
its clear and rapid waters lay the bishop’s g<ardcn, sloping to their very brink, with its 
fig-trccs and mulberries, its maze and green alleya; but alleys of another sort arc to 
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bo soon there now, I wot — grim, pestiferous dens of brick and mortar, the lurking 
idaces of human wild beasts— biped wolves and foxes ; and Hatton-gardcn shows 
iievc r a green thing, unless it be some purchaser of Howland’s kalydor. But we 
will revive the memory of these renowned spots, even as yrc journey over the sites 
which they once graced, INIean while fill thy pipe sind pass the Virginian weed, that 
we may tranquillize our spirits and refresh ourselves for the journey of to-morrow. 



At an early hour of a fine morninc in the month of October, 1845, the travellers 
stood at the junction of the rivers Flcgt and Thames, even at the north end and on 
the western side of the bridge of Blackfriars. But the mingling of these w^aters is 
a secret ami mysterious thing, the tributary flood being secured by a suflicient gate or 
w'l'ir of iron, and its current is conveyed under the muddy banks, to a considerable 
distance into the niamcs, by a covered channel, whereby two of the senses arc pro- 
teded from offence, the Fleet at this place being, in goo^ sooth, neither sw’cet nor 
sparkling. By a little plowtcring through the ooze you reach the iron barricade, 
and, listening there, you hear a dull, muffled roar, such as might be heard to welter 
at the Stygiiin gates ; or climbing, you look over and behold, amid the gloom of that 
arched and massive portal, the sable stream itself curving to tlio lower depth, by 
w hich it finally disa])pcars into the grand receptacle of l4ondon’8 liquid impurities. 
The vaulting is here twelve feet in height, and the width of the channel is eighteen 
I’eet. Here many persons enter when tlie w^atcr has subsided sufficiently to admit of 
a footing ; and, armed with a stick to defend themselves against the rats, as W'ell as to 
I>rohe their perilous way among the slimy shallows, and carrjnng a lantern to light 
the drciirv passage, they wandi r for miles under the crowded streets, in search of 
siicli w aifij as ai*e carried there from above. A more melancholy or gloomy pursuit 
can scarcely be conceived, so near to the great tlirong of London streets as to hear 
the rolling of its numerous anf varied carriages incessantly thundering overhead, 
aiul the voices of its wayfarers, Hudible w here here and there a grate admits a glimmer 
of the light of day ; yet so utterly cut ofl’ from all communion with the outer throng, 
so lonely in the very heart of a great and populous city, that, of the thousands who 
pass otiirhcad, not one is even conscious of the wretehod wanderer creeping in 
noisome darkness and peril beneath his veiy* feet, * 

A source of momentary destruction ever lurking in these gloomy regions exists in 
the gases that evolve from the confined and putrefying atmosphere, and w'hich some* 
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times explode with a force snlfioicnt to dislodge the very masonry, taking light 
from the contact of the lantern, might envelop the miserable iatrnder in sudaen 
flame. The lives of such as follow tliis jirecarious calling are esteemed of little 
importance, and their total disappearance is a thing to create but slight remark ; and 
many may have laid them down in the course of sucli a dismal pilgrimage to be 
heard of no more; others may have fallen, suddenly choked, sunk bodily in the 
accumulated slime, become a prey tq swarms of voracious rats, or have been over- 
whelmed by an unforeseen increase of its polluted waters. About four years ago 
there was a temiwrary oj^ning made In the vaulting at Uolborn-bridgo, at which 
time the arch that formerly spanf^d the open stream there was discovered. The 
opportunity of descending to the gloomy channel of this Avernus was too tempting 
to the curiosity of Mr. Sligzag ti> Warrested by ordinary scruples, lie accordingly 
entered, and, with much iseal and many pinchTes of rappee, ho procet^ded a consider- 
able way underground ; and the accompanying woodQut is a fair copy of the only 
draught ever made in these subterranean regions* Most pungotit were the vapours 
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to be encountered, and unclo«Tn and slippery the footing which was obtained upon a 
peninsula of mud that divided the sable stream; bat strange and even solemn was 
the scene thiit was perceived between glimmer an^ gloom — merging into darkness the 
most unmitigated just before the final opening appciwed like a star of intensr* blue 
at a distance, greatly exaggerated by the optical <?fFtTit. Xh^* sullen rush of the inky 
flood, the hollow rumbling overhead, and the oozy hunks strawu thickly with bones 
and entire skeletons of animals, where an eddy had deposited the carcase to be 
speedily stripped by the rats, kept the explorer as it were spell -bound on the tM>rders 
of a wizard stream, until warned by his sensations that the heav> atmosphere in 
which ho was immcr8«*d w^as doing violence to the (]clicatc functions of respiration 
and circulation, when he considered it prudent to cflcA a retreat. 

Very different, however, was the scene in the olden timfrs, when the wild and uncon- 
tarn mated current flowed brightly through the tangled forest of prim(gy;il oak and beech, 
when the painted Briton paddled his coracle from shore to snore, or higher up the 
beaver constructed its weir, and the elk and bison msh^ through the brake to stake 
their thirst or lave their limbs in the yet nameless Hvor. For ms was a period ere 
an^ chronicler had commenced his task, unless, indeed, some long-lost lay of the 
bruidic bard mayr h^e, been tuned in its praise, sung amid the groves which 
then hallowed its banks. However, thus sayeth worshipful Master Stowe : — 
Anciently^ nntil the Conquerour’s time, and two ^hundred yeeres after, the citie of 
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liOrMloii w.^s w.itivd (hoHidcs tin* famous lUvci* of 'riuimcs on the south part) with th<' 
iliviM* of Wfis, as it was thou i aliod : on the west, with water called Walhrooke, 
nirinini^ thomw the midst of the Citie into the llivcr of "I’hames, servin ,£5 the heart 
tiu'reof: and with a fourth water or hoornc, which ran within the Chtic, through 
firingborno Waril, watring tliat part in the east. In the west suburbs was also another 
great water, calh rl Oldborrie, which had its fall into the River of the Weis. Then 
wore there three principall fountains or wels in tlie other suburbs : to wnt, Holy Well, 
Oleniont’s W«dl, and (Uarkes’ W<dl. Noere unto this last-named fouiitainc were 
divers other wt ls : to >vit, Skinners’ Well, Fag’s Wt* 11, Tode Well, Loder’s Well, 
and Had Wh'll. All which said wels having the -fall of th<ur overflowing into the 
aforesaid rivi'i*, much iuoroased ilio strearne, and in that place gave it the name of 
Well.” 

And again: — 'fhat the River of Weis in the west part of the Citic was of old so 
c:all(*d of the WcjIs, itmay he proved thus: William the Conqueror, in his charter to 
the C<»lh‘go of St. Maitin-le-urand, in London, hath these’ words : * I doe give and 
grant to the sarnt* church, all the land and the moorp without the posterne, which is 
ralh'd ( Jreplogalt', on eyther jmrt of the posterrn^ : that Is to say, from the north corner of 
the wall (as the River of th<‘ W<!ls, there iieerc rupning, departeth to the same mooix* 
from the wall) unto the running \vat<*r which oiiti'cth the Citic.’ This water hath 
la'cri long sinc<‘ ealhid the River of thc^ AVels ; winch ii||aie of river c-oiifinued, and 
it was so ealle<l in the reigue of Edvvard the First, as shiui he shewed, with the decay 
also of the said river."’ • 

“ T'hus, O nephew,” continued Mr. Zigzag, hath John Stowe testified to the 
early importance of tlu' River of Wells, and, as you perceive, even the (’otnjueror 
hirns(‘lf hath in a nionruu' become a chronichw thereof, ll'^herefore, let it not he 
said that this ancient river is unworthy of note, allwit now a ditch.” ^Thus sayi?ig, 
h<‘ led tin' way until tin y presently came to the place called Bridewell. ” Hero,” 
said In*. “ the Fh‘(*t was crossed hv a bridge."’ 

“ W hich thing,"' re[>lied Mr, Zugzag the Younger, *‘you related unto nu' when 
yvi) performed that memorahh? eircumamhulation <»l llie walls of London, at which 
time you did likewise* make nuuition of tlie eastle or palace of Bridewell.” 

‘‘ True, iny son,” rejoinofl the Elder: “ wherefore.* it is sutlioieut to add, that over 
against tin* norlli wall of that building M as formc'rly the inne or house of the Bishop of 
St. David's, and hard by was the rcbidcmec* of the Bishop of Salisbury . the site of whirli 
is now enllcd Sali>hniy-courr. This house w\is given in (wcluinge, by Bishop Jewel, 
to the family of Sackville, It was here that the aeeomplished nobleman Lord Buck- 
hurst (afterwards Earl of Dorset) wrote the play of “ Porrex anil Ferrux,” — the first 
Kpi'cimOT^ of r('gular tragedy in blank verse produced in this country. Upon the 
ground llius coiiseerated to (he drama, the theatre call(*d the Hiike’s was built by 
C'Jhri'Nloplicr ^V'ren, soon after the Restoration ; and lu*rc Betterton and the best actors 
of the time h d the town, until a Frenchified court had changed and debased the 
])ublic tusti', and then wlio but Dr. TTAveiiant, with his music and decoration/ 
1/ittlenslt hath to show now /’’continued ]^Ir. Zigzag, “this neighbourhood hath 
of old time been a faihous site, and it was resorted to at an early period on account 
of the sanctity of St. Bridget''* Well, nie ('hurch of St. Bridget, a small antique 
building, stood adjacent; it was enlarged by the piety of William Vincr, Warden 
of the Fleet in rhe yvav I lS(k the original edifice remaining as the choir ; but the 
( heat Fire lf*velled the wholt> and it w*as afterwards replaced by the present church, 
tlic work of W’rou. Not far from the chur<*h was the Faulcon, where dwelt the 
famous printer, ^\’vnkyn do M'ordc. Near here, also, Milton resided, as I have 
before meulioiied.” 

. “ True,” said Mr. Zigzag the Younger.” 

“ 'rouclung the monastery of the Carmelites or WTiite Friavb,” continued the 
Elder, •*’ we may find matter for a separate; notice for we will now return to the 
com>e of the Fleet, which flows under our feet as wc cross the^ end of Fleet-street, 
so called firom the stream wliicli was here traversed by a bridge towards Ludgate. 
Of such britlges there were four bi'tween BridevrcU and the foot of Holborn’hill, 
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viz., the two alrcaily mcntioiu'd; iuiothiM* at Fleot-Iano ; and, l;i$trly, llolhorn-bridjte. 
Those remained until l7iW, together with quays and warchpusos which had been 
built after the Great Fire, at which time a final effort had been made towawls effec- 
tually cleansing and again rendering navigable the channel up to llolborn. But, 
although the barges and smaller vessels were lor a time floated thilhtM', the more 
palmy days of the old ri\’er chronicled by Stowe, when, in 1307, 'ten or tw<?lve 
ships, navies, at once, with morchijndises, were wont to come t.o the aforesaid Bridge 
of Fleete, and some of them up to Oldhoruc bridg**/ wen* n(*ver again rcalist'd. 
Indeed the old river appears very soon to have relapsed into a condilioii similar to 
that which, during several cenUirieh, had from time to time provoked tlie )H^tilionH 
and remonstrance of those dw't'IIing on its bord('rs. and which had <’ven .mi early tis 
1290 pul forth such exlialations jfe overpowered all the iVankiuctnist* btiriH'd liy the* 
Carmelites at their altars, and poisoned nialiy of the friars, whereupon tliey joined 
with the Black Friars and the Bishop of Salisbury, in n unanimous prayer to th<‘ 
King and Parliament for an amendment of the abuse. Various re'inedic's had been 
tried at diflereut times to mec^ the d<ftible grievance of pc?stiIontial effluvia and im- 
peded navigation which eiisiftfd with every fresh accumulation of mud, and many 
mills that had diverted and obstructed tlie course of the river were siipprtrsw'd ; 
but all was in vain. The opproDrious name of Fleet Dike was now bestowed upon 
the forlorn ahd slimy croo|t; many persons fell into it and were smothered, as if on 
purpose to increase the outcry, which was now' set up against it with tcaifold clamour; 
it was finally ordained that this part of the ancient river should thenoeforih bc^ doomed 
to a subtorninean course, and it was vaulted over and covered uj) accordingly. 

“ The fumes which arose from these unclean waters must have enhanced, with a 
vc'ngeance, the corrupt and pent-up atmosphere of the prison to which they gave a 
name ; for, according to Stowe, tin* stream not only flowed at the base of tlie Fleet 
Prison, but had likewise surrounded it. The original dale of this house of boiulag<' 
is not precisely ascertained; but it is known to have exi«tc»d in the time of Hir^hanl I., 
nho 'confirmed to Osbert (brother to William f^ongshampe, f 'liancellor of Engliirul, 
and elect of Ely), and to his luurs for ever, the custody of Ins Jiouhc or palac/j at 
We.stminBter, with the keeping of hisgaolcmf the Flec^t at London. Also, King 
.lohii, by his patent dated the third of his reign, gave 1o llu? Archdeucon of Welles 
l\i(! custody of the said King’s boust'. at Westminster, and of Ids gaole of the Fle<'t.* 
A curious concatenation of offices, at wdiieli one marvels somewhat, to think wb<*- 
ther the? reverend gaolers found most trouble in govcTiiing the KingV; ri'fainers at 
Wcstmiiifiter, or his bondmen at Prisona de la Fleet, 

" This prison was the destination of persons committed by tlm ‘(’oiincil or (’ourt of 
Star Chamber,’ which was -annulled by the Act of lOlli Charles 1.. after which it 
became a prison for debtors, and for contempt of f/haneery. Muriy reOaetory 
members of Parliament have at diffident times been placed in custody at the Fleet, 
but they were liable to be reclaimed by the Commons. 

" lu 1453, 3lBtof Henry VI., Thomas Thorpe, Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, was sent to tlie Fleet by a verdict obtained against him by liiehard Duke of 
York. In this case they chose another Speab^r. 

" Queen Elizabeth, who w'as not far behind her ill-omened predeec^ssor in tin* 
article of religious persecution, ordained a numerous convocation of the clergy in 
this place for their adherence to tlie Catholic ritual. A list of the ffamtis of the suf- 
ferers is in existence, and among them are stfvera^^loctoiK, and some who iKfcaine 
bish^s after a sufficient course of humiliation by tliesc.', waters of Babylon. 

" It appears that tlii.<< prison became, at length, such a den of infamy and cruc-lty, 
that, upon the representation of a number of In'iicvolcnt gent h'inen who, in I7g9, 
formed themselves into a committee to inquire into the abusc.H there prevailing, 
when it was fouiid that Huggins, warden of the Fh*et, and Bambridgr, bi^ 
deputy, %nd William Acton, turnkey, had Ixm guilty of outrageous severity and 
oppressson of the prisoners. ' nio.se monsters were tried for the murder of five 
unhappy men, who died under the most horrid treatment at their hands ; yet, nr>t 
withs^ding the prosecution was recommended from the throne, and c'< inducted by 
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the ahluHt lawyers, to the coiu‘ern of all good men these wretches escaped their 
merited punishment.’ . Further particulars, in addition to the above, as reported in 
the ‘ State trials,’ arc given, touching the government of this prison, by Howard, 
the champion and martyr of liumanity, wdio, like another holy St. George, smote 
the dragon of official persecution, and rescued thousands of its victims from a con- 
dition which it would require another Uantc to shadow forth in all the black detail 
of its gloomy horrors. 

‘ Sir, will you please to walk in luid be married,’ was an invitation fa familiar to 
persons passing Fh'Ct Frison, a century back, as the offer of a coat is in Holy well- 
street at the present time ; and numerous were the signs, representing two hands joinctl 
in matrimony, with the inscription below of ‘ Marriages performed within.’ Most 
ruffianly and truculent was the jispect of the parson, who, swaggering before his den 
in rusty canonicals, greasy and besloppcd with ale, awaited his customers, there being 
invited by a subordinate raggarwuffin in the above terms. Here the torch of Hymen 
was lighted for consideration, varying from five guineas to a dram of gin or a roll of 
tobacco, according to the means or liberality of the bridegroom, or the necessity of tlic 
proffigaRi Ramin, one of whom has been knowm to unite in one day as many as from 
twenty to thirty couples. This herd of (Jomus effectually routed by- Chancellor 
llardwicke, who exploded a juactice by which numerous foolish or unprotected 
women were made the prey and dupes of seducers and unprincipled fortune-hunters, 
and many others of both sexes were made miserable for life by realising the old 
adag<; of * marry in haste and repent at leisure.’ • 

“ Fleet-market was established soon after the closing of the channel in 
it KuppH<‘d the neighbouring district witli flesh, poultry, vegetables, and earthen- 
ware. It has been removed within the last twenty years, and the process of con- 
verting the prison into baths and waslihouses is likewise now in operation, 

** During tlic numerous cleansings which the channel of the Fleet, especially in 
this has undergone, many Roman and Saxon coins and various utensils and 
other morsels of antiquity have Ix’cn discovered. In l(>70, various Roman utensils 
were found between llolborn and Fleet Prison, at a depth of fifteen feet ; and a little 
dc'cper a great quantity of Homan coins, of silver, copper, Jind brass, appeared, 
'fhose of silver were ring-money. At llolbom-bridgc were dug up two brazen 
lares, Hacchus ami (^cres, each about four inches in length. It has been conjectured 
that these were cast away or droppe d in their flight by the fugitives who tweaped at 
theajiproaeb of tlie enraged and injured Boadicca. Many spurs, w'capons, keys, seals, 
&c., also medals, crossi^s, and crucifixes, were found, winch, if they were dropped 


on similar emergencies, might have entitled this part of the Fleet to some such a 
name as the Ford of the Fugitives, or the Passage of the Panic-stricken. 

“ A vessel [here ddineated] wdiich is now in the pos- 
session of a gentleman of Clement’s-inn, w'os dug up in 
t his neighbourhood, near the end of Fleet-lane, a few 
months ago. It w'as broken in the removal, as was likc- 
• wise aiiotner vessel of fine white ware, which was contained 
I within it A fragment of the latter displays a representa- 
^ incredulity of St. Thomas. The outer vessel, 

which may be about eighteen inches in circumference, has 
i eight hanules, and has probabk been meant to be lifted 
bv as^many individuals who officiated in some unknown 


ceromoniaU” 


Of tlte Christian Church?” inquired Mr. Zigzag the Younger. 

By no means,” replied the Elder; ** but rather, as I should suppose, of a heathen 
nature, or possibly Jcwisli.” 

*** And touching the St. Thomas f ” asked the Younger. .r 
Why,” rejoined the Elder, ch ! hum I ha! I should say that part is of a much 
later date, and has got there — I really cannot, at this tnommit, say exactly wherefore 
or how\ But,” he continued, ” as we have made some progress in our researches. 
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and having, in the next place, io encounter the perils and difficulties of ^tho lanes and 
alleys lying between Holborn and Clerkcnwell, I advise that we — now”—* — 

“ A cup of de ?” suggested the Younger. 

“ By ail means,” replied Mr. Zigsag the Elder ; " wherefore let »w api>roach, 
pilgrim-wise, the gate of the nearest monastery, where we may be supplied with the 
needful refection.” 

** Humph I” quoth Mr. Zigzag the Younger. 

" Ah, true ! I was somewhat oblivious,” replied the chronicler ; “ but here is the 
Old George, a venerable hostel, as the sign warrants. l.et us enter fortliwith, and 
repose a>^lc ere we journey further.” 



CHAPTER XIV. 

TIIK FI.KKT. 

“ W e have eaten and arc thankfu],” quoth Mr. Zigzag the Elder. “ This ale w 
catliolic, so one cup more good dame, to tny tutelar saint — ‘ St. George that swing’d 
the dragon and sits on his horseback at nunc hostess’ door.’ Ihcrc is the shot, o 
sceatta as they bad it in olden time. And now, farewell.” 

Bc&eshed and forrided with rest and good cheer, the adventurers fortliwith 
essayed the straits leading from Holbom towards Sadron-faill, and the dusky regions 
bordering upon Clerkenwell. Mere lurked many a hearded Oharybilis on 01^ 
hand, and, on the other, many a black eyed Scylla, ready to devour all such unwary 
travellers as nught venture within their clutches. But the Elder proceeded as one 
having had experience, looking not to the right, neither to the lel^ and firmly grasp- 
ing hiB staff like ffie sage Wysscs when bound to the mast. T'he syrens of Jndea, 
who Mlure men into their snares with the silken treasures of India, prevailed not 
against him; nor did the goatish representatives of the tribes of tahag, rahag, and 
bohobtail, avail to bwuile um with such temptations as, ” A pair of bootsh, my tear, 
better ash new,” or " A veaheote for Icssh ash no prishe.” 

NdC^ so, however, the younger traveller, who, although strong in internal resolu- 
tion, Mid forewarned by modi counsel, yet he could not so entirely command his 
demeanonr, hut that he must needs waver somewhat, snd glance round on hearing 
anch fiunifiM and affiectiemate greetings as beset him on all bandb. In a twinkling 
he was seized upon, sad his alarmed Mentor experienced the distress of witnessing 
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his jc(ij)ar<ly, scarcely less imnnucijt than that of Orpheus among the Thracian 
wonu'ii. 

Oowarc ! lS<‘ware ! 

IIi*r fhHiiing tycsi, her flouting hnir 1'’ 

r\r laiiii(Ml tlu; EU1( r, Jwlvandii,^ to the rescur, wlicn such a scene ensued, tluit 
it have been reported by the inisjadgiii<r or censorious, that the venerable 

ebronicler and hU exemplary kinsman were beheld romping, reeling, tuggin", 
rumpling, (‘apering, and caracoling, in the utdioly transports of an elfin sabbatn 
with the witc‘h(‘s of Fielcl-lanc*. 

“ Seal of Solomon!” (jacidated a venerable Arab w'ho now approached, bending 
and rcv(;rently touching his breast and forehead, “do I again behold the most ancient 
by\n — Hen Simorg 

“ Silence kcei)eth watch on the lips of the prudent, like u sjdiynx at the 
NiicrrMl gai(‘,” said “ Mr. Zigzag tlu^ Elder; “ w'(i will commune further at u 
convenient tiftni, meanwhile (lispersc the daughters of Israel, ami do thou be gone. 
'I’hou mai'velh’st my son at tluj w ords of the sfranger,” quoth the Elder to his com- 
panion ; “ but as thine initiation proccedeth, many ncA’ things will be rev(‘aled for 
thine (‘iilightt'iunenl ; for the present be patient, and know that he w'ho would attain the 
high plac(is of wisdom must be content to journey *thit her by a path which is olb 
tinu's neilluT blooming nor odoriferous, llut lo ! hfre is the open Fleet, not how- 
ever a^ of yore w hen 

*' Here were gnr(]cufi bright with flinuouii riliH, 

Where bloHsionird many an inccnae bearing tree ; 

And here were fure^tfi ancient n<i the hills, 

Knfcilding sunny spnts of jtrcencry 

but rolling ^iih Iv'aden waves in its deep slimy channel, bordered by the decaj ('d ami 
1 ‘uim‘d linking ])la(‘(‘s of crime, despair, and destitution, till it sinks with n black 
[iluiige underground, forlorn and sulhui as the depths of Acheron. T^et us here 
paiis(» awliil<‘ ; yet, O my son ! tempt not the rotten and attenuated planks of that 
luidge, for I ween it is like unto the one 8<^en in the ‘ \'iskm of Mirza^ — Ix sot with 

many traps, and treacherous to the footing, 1’ouching the name of Fleet ” 

“ A Saxon etymology, sir?” inqiilmrthe younger Zigzag. 

‘ Even so,” r( plied the F.lder, “ In that language,” he continued, “ we find 
tlu! word pleor, signifying a cret k or place w here the tide comes up, a name which is 
applicable to the ibrrnei .slate of this lower course of die river so called. Likewise 
there is the word plora — a number of ships in company; this is also a title significant 
c»f the small fleets or fUtvUmrv which formerly' entiTcd from the Thames, and w'cre 
moored here. Moreover we liave the terms, in the Icelandic; 

in the 'iVjitonic ; and }:li)ran, in the Anglo-Saxon ; all of which convey a signification 
i»f rapidity w hit'll is ja rl’cetly appropriate to the swift or lUn't cunent of these waters 
in tlu'ir dcM cnt from the high grounds whence tlu y lune their origin. 

“ It is u i|uc.stion, morco\er, whetluT the name of Fleet or that of the River of 
Wells was the primary title, this last having been given at an eaily period, both on 
a( count of the number uf springs or wells which constituted its sources, and others 
w'hieli aftcrwaicL fell into its course; but as such, it maj’ even be supposed to have 
been known to tin- i>a.Ntoral people of die upper district, while at the same time it was 
appropriately d(rsi^'natt»d as the former, by the shipmen and merchants, whose traffic 
w'as cui ried on low er down. Ho.wever, both names are ancient enough to be con- 
sidi'ied vi'nerable, expressive enough to be held as poetical, and, moreover, they are 
each of them sullicicntly appropriate to be esteemed satisfactory and identical, 

“ Ifaviiig discussed this matter, we arc now at liberty to look about us, and enjoy 
the scene at our b isure, AVe will therefore step round those ruined houses which, 
formed the corner of West-street — one of diese in particular has attJ*aetcd some atten- 
tion of latt', and luis been variously assigned as the residence of Jack Sheppard, 
lUiikc, alia,s Ulueskin, and Jonutliaii W'ilcl, according to the f^cy of the sponsors. 
In dt iuolishing this (Ciienn'iit, the workmen came upon certain trap-rdoora and other 
coiitrivauces tor escape by way of the Fl<>ct, which ran unoemeatfa. Such 
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appcaiancos, togellu r wiili ihc tliscovcry (if a human «k('l< toii,aiicl another of u eliiW, 
which latter was slowed away ih a lx>x, gave sufficient assurance? of a resort of 
criininaLs, if not of a place rendered even more infamous hy bloodshed. Hut such 
appearances of the moulderiug remains of uuburiod humanity, however startling, 
need create no great matter of surprise iu the forlorn and describ'd sheds of such a 
neighbourhood, where the wn lehed are offtimes left to die alon<», or the d^Nul body 
forsakciii together with the miserable den Mberc it peri>hed, the former bi*ing in 
many cases too suspicious an object to be subjected even to tht* scrutiny eonscfUK'iit 
upon a piu ish funerid, and the hitle/no other than nnu ely sueli a temporary abode as 
the houseless may occupy, amid a plt^iitiful choice of ruins and accumulated filth and 
rubbish. IJesides which it is no upeommon thing for some forlorn wretch, (‘onseiouH 
of the pangs of dissolution, and seeking only to He down and di(‘, to eree]> i?ito sucli 
a nook as the wild fowls will s(*ek (Ktenilly jamming themselves into th<‘ cn’vice of a 
wall or rock) wdieii wounded or worn out with age, even so it is with the stricken 
victims of crinu' and misery, and so they undergo the final struggfi* untended and 
alone, and there inoidder for months or years, as it maybe, until some such swc»epiiig 
operation as tlie making of a new thorcAighfare brings tlur doleful relics to light, and 
the place becomes fortliwiih the unwonted resort of the gay and fadiionabhs in 
search of a new sensation. 

“ Here/’ ccnitinued Mr. Zig/ag the Elder, “have the most vile and despcTute 
eharacters coifgregated during llie matter of ujiwards of two ceuttiries. (leneratioii 
after gem'ration havtj lieen bred, nursed, and ednontc*diu crime, even to the piteli of 
moral lyc:inthro[»y, whose rabid appetite blood only can afiMiiag<\ (’oney catches, 
the setter, the verser, and the barnaclo; bat fowlers, the njnigljt man, duffers, the 
diinber dumber man, thieves, fences, fogel hunters, burglars, and highwaymen ; tliesi*, 
in all tiioir unlawful phases of knavery and crime, have hen' eatc’U tlndr e(>mmons 
and taken a dc'gree according to the peiverted skill and unprincipled proficic'uev <>f 
tlie luspiraiit to the final honours of Newgate or ‘ Tvburn-trt'e.’ From the days of 
Coek Sorrell, who fiourished about tbe beginning of the sixteenth centiny,and is said 
to have introduced the gnostic language called Fedlers’ French, llu^ tribes ofeauterK, 
cliaHers, and slangmongers, have not been wanting to teach tin? younger aspirants 
of* this university of thieves the nomenelaturc«of their craft, and to gr;w e with Mich 
delicate significations as the doflge, cracking a crib, and going tin; high toby ; 
unrighteous doings, such as picking pockets, housebrcjaking, and taking to robbe ry 
on the highway. But the days are gone when from the jnirlieus of CJhiek-lanc' or 
llatton-wall, it was no uncommon thing to see a wc ll-m(hinted cavalier canter forth 
armed with pistols and c.oufeau r/tnsHe, who, spuiiing his ‘hit of blood’ 
gallantly up Holborndiill, on liis May to IlounsIoM, Mould, Mith his half-military 
style and air, give the world, and 'especially the hidicN, assurance of an accotii- 

jdiahed and amiable cut-throat. 

“The newspapers of the last ceiiturj^ abound with the doings, of such worthies as 
the diishing reprobate, w^p kept the road bctMcen Slarylebone and the Tity, the 
flying highwayman, who visited all the roads round London, in a way that seemed 
ubiquitous, and the proper man w'ho was w'ont to stop a laden coach of the ol<l heavy 
sort, and rob all hands of them who submitted with the resignation of ensK'rn fatalists. ^ 
lliis was the time, when, even so near town as the Angela! Islingfon, the passengers, 
who were set down from the difi'erent conveyances from IViddingtou, Hornsey, Akc., 
would wait until a sufficient caravan should have congn-gatc-d, int^rder to traverswi 
with assurance of a sound skin, and foband pocket undespoilfd, tin? howling wastes of 
Wilderness-row, and other grim approaches to St. J’aiirs churtJhyfud and Alderman- 
bury. Such men and such days are beginning to appear remote, as through 
the changes which have come thickly over tht: hist century ^ and if the present time 
eon tainr knaves as great, and depredators quint as outrageous, «ueh have at least 
learned to rob legally^, and an? not ashamed to be seen in ‘the broad sunshine, or as 
much o^it as finds its. way into the different alleys, lancf-, and courU of I^ndiin city, 
which contain the offi&sof various comj|ninief; wiio profit to turn the world inside- out 
Hi the o#tiay of only a few millions of thm rlienlh’ inonev. Hucb are the itapruve- 
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merits peculiar to a pc'riod of high-pressure science, and, but that Tyburn has no 
longer a gallows, no doubt we should presently hear of a projected railway thither, 
for the benefit of* sirch as it might concern. 

lJut to return to tluj unsaliitary purlieus of Field-lane, and the banks of the dark- 
rolling Fle(*t, this district was one of Jonathan Wild’s breeding cages, where 
criini) was fattened for a prize, and the criminal police was farmer-general of the 
candidates for Newgate shambles. Well might its fosterlings chant the pro- 
fessional ditty : — 

*• We*rc* wc*re pudii, we're diver*, 

And nil upon tlic 

In Tolhiil tivld*' gny nhcep-walkn, boy*. 

Like litmb* we sport and plt^y. 

Rattling up our dnrhiei, 

VVe're ready ut your call,' 

For jou'rc chisar daper here, 

And wc*rc liouK’d alt for MiH DjIL" 

They knew their term, and could reckon when they would be wanted; for Jonathan 
and his myrmidons understood belter tlian 'to bring their man to market before lie 
was worth his price. 

“ llIood-mon(‘y, it is a harsh term, but that was^thc secret of the prolonged career 
of crime. Your highwayman had his day, and he made the mosj of it ; and, if 
through a vista of dashing exploits not ungraced by the smile of the fair, and even 
some passages of gallantry and tenderness at llanelagh, and other resorts of the 
liigh-born and high-favoured, he caught ever and anon, uncemfortahle glimpses of 
the gibbet at long and last, still he got inured to the anticipation, and he had in 
resi'i’ve the? final consolation of dying game. Anti when his time was up, it was 
still something to he escorted to Newgate with as much state as a nobleman coni- 
initit'd to the 'lower. for high treason; and to recognise from the dock many a 
member of the clubs, and fretjuonter of the assemblies, with whom he had gambled 
or gallanted during tlie time while he had carried it off with a high hand, in spite of 
something stronger than a slight suspicion. At length, ripe and sentenced, and 
coven'd with professional lionours, his hist ride up ITolhorn resembled, indeed, a 
trimii])]i rather than uuglit disgraceful or pcmitcntial. The knight of loads dressed 
ill Ids best and gayest, and, wearing with jaunty* gallantry the favours and farew'cll 
gifts of more than one laugidshing and love-sick fair one, would defy, in appearance 
at lea^t, the lieavy tolling of St. Sepulchre’s bell, and the lugubrious address of the 
sexton as lie passed tin* ermrehyard. Tlius ho proceeded with an undaunted air, 
(juafling St. (lih's* bowl by the way, borne as it were upon a torrent of upturned 
fiiciJS — the hero of a general holiday. Arrived at the fatal tree, and, having made 
Ids spi'ccli and final bow, he ivould then kick off his shoos and submit to be turned 
off with th(^ grace of a courtier. T'hus died the hero of the high Toby, destinod to 
bo ( elebrntod by minstrels of St. Cnles in many a moving ballad, and to furnish a 
theme for tales, not a few, when wojuied turnkeys and ^ieftakers would sip their 
)>url round the tiro at night iii Newgate lobby, and talk of tlic good old times. 

“ Such,’* continued Mr. Zigzag, ** were the birds of evil omen who roosted here, 
liard by the Old Hailey, even as the ravens and carrion crows will hover near or 
perch upon the gibb<?t 6ut the noxious and abominable labyrinth will soon be 
unravelled, the accumulated garbage of centuries of neglect and decay even now 
succumbs to thcr bosom of improvement. The railway Hercules will ere long have 
dashed the course of an iron river tlirough the very core of the Augean stables, to 
fumigate with the uuj,versal incense of smoke and steam its old pollutions, and cause 
J^e sullen echoes of the vaulted Fleet below to resound with tlie crash and rambling 
a multitmie of whet^ls, and tlie shrill scream of the engineer’s whistle. Tet ere 
Hiesc things come to pass, lot us take a last curious survey of the depths and 
intricacies of those lanes niid alleys w*hich seem to have exhaled from the ve^y spume 
and corruption of the old but degraded river. With a little dobing, we may round 
these dilapidated sheds ; and, if we have the good fortune to |>iiss with unscathed 
shins that dog wdio looks scantly honest, we may reach a point where Hie river 
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spreads with a more majestic amplitude, and where we may observe a portion of 
the quay or wharf by which it was bordered in the days of its busy traffic. Good 
now, my son, let us slide gently doirn this roof ; anJ if a few of tlie sooty tiles 
may happen to clatter after us, or even should wo effect a vt^rtical entrance through 
the raftersi there w'ill be no one to chars^ us with the damage done on the premises, 
for they are silent and deserted. So ! this is the spot I spoke of, even at the back 
of Castle-street. In these parts the king of the rats holds his court and reviews his 
myriad armies, cruel, fearless, and •independent, as the tyrant of Damahoy, ‘who 
sits on a throne of his enemies’ sculls.* if ere your rat appears in all the audacity of a 
genuine beast of prey, no cheese- nibbling, skulking varlct that, sucaking^fortb only in 
the dark through the sink-hole,* scarcely dares to call his tail his own. Observe 
him, for he will give you leisure tojio so, and the odds are that, if you approached 
nearer than he might consider respectful, b® would Ay at your throat ; mere is a 
vindictive glitter in his eye that implies as much. M^k his whiskers and sharp 
cruel white teeth ; but his jaws are stained and sanguine, for he has lately lapped 
bl(»od. Those extensive sheds on tl\e opposite bank are the rats* banquetting 
houses ; they are the shambles of the carrion butchers of Sbarp’s-alley. liorscs of 
all ages and degrees, the maimed, the disoa-sed, and the superannuated, await there 
the final blow, fetlock deep in ihc gore of those who have already received their 
quietus, in order that the multitude of dogs, cats, and consumers of sausages, may be 
duly catered for. My son ! beware of sausages, for they are trcachcu'ous diet, espcciidly 
the sort cjdlcd German. It is true they are savoury and highly- flavoured, which, 
indeed, is a thing nftt to be wondered at, considering the nature of the inaterinl and 
the manner of its preparation. Strong meat requireth potent seasoning, Verbum mp, 
(’ow-cross, formerly Cow-hridge, ap^iears beyond. There the Prior of Seinporing- 
ham formerly had his inn or London residence. And hereabout pine many survivors 
of an enactment which put down the favourite recreation that once enlivened tho 
cares and crowned the toils of a Smithfield market-d»'iy, W'hcn the brisk boys of 
(<ow-croBS and the able-bodied men of War wick-lane united their ^rccs “ to turn 
out the young brindled bulL” Great was the detriment on such occasions to elderly 
women and young children ; considerable was tlie confusion in Long-lane and llar- 
bican when the full tide of the chase swepf through their thorouj^ifares. Apple 
stalls were as ninepins in their way ; doorways, courts, and alleys were jamnietl 
with refugees ; and window-panes, or as it might be whole shop-fronts, were dashed 
in in the rapture and ardour of the pursuit. Hearing down all destruction, rushing 
blindly on, and occasionally goring a horse, upsetting a tumbril, or elevating the 
flight of a terrified fugitive, to the sore disparagement and dislocation of his ribs 
and limbs ; blackened by m;uiy a roll in. the muu, heated and mangled, with fiery 
eyes and threatening front, the infuriated victim cleared the way, and the yelling, 
hallooing, blaspheming, barking, snarling, and yelping rabble of drovers, frantic 
butcher boys, bulldogs, colleys, and curs of inferior breed, with all the other com- 
ponents of a Smitlifield ralible, brought up the rear, and urged tlie hunt, till the 
maimed and exhausted beast could run no longer, wben, being brought to bay and 
pinned, and half throttled by the dogs, he was secured andjt^d back in triumph far 
another afternoon’s diversion.” 

Here Mr. Zigzag paused, having delivered himself tritb unwonted energy, as if 
inspired by the exciting topic of bis discourse; and the travellers ngxt proceeded by 
way of Saffron-bill, keeping near unto the course of the Fleet. 

Saffron,” observed Mr. Zigzag, ••'is a wholesome and sal&tary herb,^ ite root has 
been projposed os a substitute for bi*cad in times of scarcity ; and the pistib thereof 
are cordial, anodyne, and exhflirant. The wise men of the East partake largely of 
it, and jt is from the Arabic word * saphar’ that wc derive it^name. ^ Many dauity 
dishes m the olden times were flavoured with saffron, and perhaps it were better 
for the present if we used more ef it. Unquestionably there is great virtue in the 
herb. It is said that the ague and some other disorders are unknown at Saffron 
Walden,, a place where it grows abundant^; and it b even asserted that persons 
so afficted journqring that way have bem cured of their ailments by inhaling 
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the air of' the neighbourhood which is impreg- 
nated with the odour of growing saffron.” 

“ Mean you to imply any concatenation, 
over and above the name, between the said 
herb and this place if” inquired Mr. Zigzag 
the Younger. 

“ I think it very probable/’ replied the 
Elder, ‘Mhat in early times it has been so 
callc^d on account of the growth of the herb 
here.” 

“ 'fhat rfuist have been a long while ago/’ 
said the Younger. 

“ lJnd<»iibtedly/’ n j died the Elder. 

The evidence of its early salubrity is 
entirely departed/’ quoth the former, ac- 
coptiqg a pinch from the proiftrred box. 

An undeniable fact,” admitted the latter. 

Here we have 'rnrumill-street,” conti 
nued the Eider, which once w'as Turnmill- 
brook, famous ftn- its numerous water* milN. 
^I'hese w'c^re suppressed, as 1 have; already re- 
lated, in order to econoniise the waters td' tin* 
Fl(^et.” 

Passing down llrook-bill, the travellers now 
entered a Miiall public-house (the sign of the 
Coach and Horses), at the back of wdiich the 
dingy river assumes a sort of V enetian ap- 
pearance, where the houses rise directly from 
the watcT on either hand, and the stream is 


crossed by a bridge sotnewhai like the famous 
n\( K or UAV-STKKKT. Eiallo, tlio satnc, liowevcF, being upoH a siuall 

scale, and >vith a cousiderable dilfcrcVtce in resju’ct of dirt. For Venice, although 
not wholly uudefib'd, has an atnioNphcrc which transmut(\s into golden exlialations 
even the Vcrmcuting conge>lion and saline efHorcscencc ot its sea slime. On tin* 
banks of the Fleet! howevt r, such matters appeew no other than as they really arc*. 
There, mud is mud, not only in fact, but in evident seeming, black, downright, and 
unqucslionable. 

In tlie back i)arlo\ir of the (’oach and Horses, which overlooks the piece of 
scenery above describc'd, the curious tiiivellers encountered twro worthies, whose 
libations had elevated them above the ordinary restraints and disfiiietions observed 
by mortals in a condition of mere sobriety. IVlr. Richard Slack and Joseph W ilson, 
KHcpiire, might, during intervals of the latter state, have looked upon themselv€?s as 
journeynicm bricklayers, and comported themselves accordingly, but they had now’ 
snrTnount 4 ?d that round «in the Ifidder of society by several pots of half and half. 

“ Ay! there yi»u have it/’ volunteered Mr. Wilson. ** No mistake about— that — 
I — believe ! T— bt lieve/’ he reiterated, solemnly vibrating his head, and looking 
intentJv into tb^pt'Wter pot which he held in l)oth hands ; ** I — believe — no— one — 
will tefi me this is not — the — ge — nu — ine thing ?” 

“ Do you mean the beer, friend ?” said Mr. Zigzag. 

The bwr be ” 


Hush!'* said Mr. Zigzag the Elder. 

The thing/’ conynued Mr. Wilson, with an indignant hiccup, and swilling the 
dregs of his tankard, he proct'cded; ** the thing I mean (tJike a drop, old 
fclIoWb the — thing— I — mean is— the Fleet,— the ditch— our ditch— ’^original — 
genMinc — Fleet! N o otlciicc in that, I hope, sir! Ah ha I (hiccup) — 1 know who 
you are, old cock-^can’t bamboozV* old Joe Wilson! Yoi/r<Hr-(luceup)~youVe — 
(hie) — you’re the Jlishopof 1x>udon ! I respect your cloth!” 
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‘‘ I really wish you would i«how your respect, and not * spit upon my gaberdine/’^ 
pettishly exclaimed Mr, Zigzag, wliile he eschewed the affectionate embraces of Mr. 
Joe Wilson, who solemnly assured him of his respect (or churoti and — (hiccup) — 
(hiccup) — and state, and signified his belief that so high a dignitary would not dia- 
gracc iuinself by standing less than a pot of half-mid-half. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Kichard Slack had imparted, in .strict confitlencc to Mr. Zigaag 
the Younger, the melancholy assurance that he was “ an injured man,” — a man who 
had been cruelly and unjustly “ w'ronged out of his rights gmng him to un*- 
derstand that all that “ fine pro]H*rty on the ditch” belon^d to him “ if every man 
had his own.” Mine — all mine — upon mv honour ! ” ne drivelled oijit, adding, 
“ and ril have it too, if 1 don’t! — Staiitl a pot, there’s a good fellow.” 

By this time an old, very groy man^ who .''ppeared mildewed idl over, had become 
distinguishable in a dark corner of the room. .And, making himself atidible like- 
wise, he eommaiuled tlu‘ aforesaid gentry not to be fools and beasts, and to sit or 
down, whichever position b<\st suited them; whereupon Mr. Wilson, who had ex- 
hausted his eloquence, yielded obodiencp to the latter recommendation, and Mr. 
Kichard Slack laid his head on the table, and w'ept in silence over his wrongs. 

** 'fhe Fleet, indeed !” said the giisly man of old, what do they know about the 
Fle(‘t! I played beside it, and mudUirked in it when the W'atcr waa low, a matter 
of ninety years «go and more. Sir^ I am the oldest inhabitant and I know' a tiling 
or two almut tlie Fleet. But it’s not as it used to be in the old limes. You should 
liavc heard it, then, of a winter night, coming down Hk<* a cart-load of stones, and 
carrying all before it. *At times an old house or so, children, and pigs out o’liumbc^r 
from the knackers’ yards. My crib is on the ground-floor back ; and many’s tln^ 
night Vvv liecn roused up by the rats in swarms, 6cam|>cring over my face, and 
leaping on the shelves mad with fear; and when I jumped up 1 was ov<'r the knees 
ill water, 'rhcii Wiva the time to cut and run — to escape being worried or drowned. 
'V"hy, gentlemen, the Fleet was once a river, ami Julius (^ajsar sailed up it as far as 
Bagnigge Wells.” 

“Not exactly that,” mildly interrupted Mr. Zigzag, “the Danes, ^indeed, are 
said ” 

“ Don’t tell mo ! ” said the man of eld, authoritatively, “ I’m th<' oldest inlia- 
biUint, and should know.” 

“ Sir, the thing’s mentioned in history! Ay, the ‘ Annals of History’— the * Annals 
of History* — that’s the book,” observed Mr. Wilson, from iMuieaih the table. 

“ Hold your tongue, you drunken swine!” exclaimed the old man, “ wdiat do 
you know about it 

“As sure as iny name’s Joe Wilson-!-|hat’s it,” persisted the other, “ Hoguith’s 
‘Annals of History/ AVhy, that comical old chap sat up till twelve o’do<‘k on 
Sunday night, reading tlie ‘ Annals of History/” 

“ But you’re on the railway dodge,” continued the grey man ; “ I know what 
youVe after. Well, one sees queer changes; but I haven’t long to live, that’s one 
i»conifort.” 

Mr. Zigzag, who earnestly denied any connection with railwiiys, was now' about to 
depart with his companion, when he was grappled by Mr. WiUon, who ( rnbra('ed his 
knees, and boldly asked him what he meant (o stand. The Elder, having ♦‘hakcti off 
this encumbrance, moved towards the door, when he was again beset Jiy the riielan<^ 
choly Slack ; who, with tears in his eyes, Imsouglit him to order in a chcip of gin “to 
stash his trouble.” Finally, oYcrcoming thcHC iriqiciliments, the travidlers effected a 
retreat, and proceeded towards the ancient spring from which tlie parish originally 
took its name of ClrrkenwcU. The goodly domains of the monastic chivaliy of 
St. John of Jerusalem, and die lands appertaining to the neighbouring huties df the 
order of SI. Benedict, gently sloping towards the Fled or niver of WeUss »nd its 
tributary the TumniilUbrook, beside which the Knights of St. Jf>hn had their ritiils. 
made the Well of Clerks or Clerkcn Well, wdiich tiicy o vet looked, an oppropriatc 
and convenient scene for the re|m'sentation of dramatic* niydcries, wliich took place 
there annually on Corpus Cbristi day. 
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This wc^ll is alluded to by Fitzstephen^ who eulogizes its waters as sweet, who le- 
sonicj, and dear; and it is mentioned by Stowe, who, after enumerating others, 
haycah thus: — “The third is csdled Clark’s Well or darken Well, and is curbed 
about sqijjirc with hard stone; not farre from the west end of Clerkenwell Church.” 

In very ancient records this church was styled “ Ecclesia Beato; Marise de fontc 
clcricorum.” A^small pump, which now represents the celebrated well, is emblazoned 
with the following inscription : — 



A. D. IBOO, 

WILLM BOUND I 

JOSEPH BIRD J Churchwasuks 

For the better arrommodatiuu 
of the Neighbourhood, 
this Pump was removed to 
the Spot where it now 
itands. 

The »|>nng by wiiirh it is 
supplied is situated four 
feet eastward, Qiid rouuti 
it, as history infortiis us, 
the Parish Clerks of Loudon, 
in remote ages, annunlly 
performed soiircd Pla>s. 

That ( tistom caused it to he 
denominated Clerks* Welt, 
and from which the Parish 
derived its name. 

The water was greatly 
esteemed by the Priorond 
Brethren of the Onler of 
St. John of Jerusalem, and 
the Benedictine Nuns 
in the Neighbourhood. 


‘‘ nu’se waters of Clerkenwell, I ween,” said Mr. Zigzag, soon succumbed to 
the wines of (Cyprus in the estimation of the Knights of St. John. But we poor 
pilgrims will claim a draught to refresh us after our toils^ ’ Whereupon each 
traveller stooped in turn, and partook of a copious libation from the spout, while the 
other plied the puinpdiandle ; and great was the ediftcation the spectators. Mr. 
Zigzag, being invigorated by the wholesome refreshment, now entered upon the 
following comments on the origin and character of dramatic mysteries: — “The 
Jcw.s” he said, “ are supposed to have been the ori^nal authors of these com- 
msitions ; and, it is stated, that a fragment having such an origin is still preserved. 
It is w^ritten in Greek iambiqs; and is the first drama known to have been produced^ 
on a scripture subjeevr : it is taken from Exodus. A performer, in the diaracter of 
Mosjes, delivers the prologue, in a speech of sixty lines, and his rod is turned into a 
serpent on the stage. This play is supposed to have been written at the close of the 
k. second century, by one Ezekiel, a Jew, as a political spectacle to animate his 
persed brethren with the hopes of a future deliverance from their captivity. 

“ These performances were adopted at an early period, and countenanced by the 
dignitaries of the Christian church, although they appear to have contained much 
that had a ludici'ous tendency, and were in some cases even gross and licentious. 
Their early introduction appears to have occurred in an endeavour to present certain 
^^^passages of scripture in a popular form, similar to the compositiotts of the Greek 
dramatists. A sacred play, by Gregory Narianzen, patriarch and archbishop of 
Constptiiiople, is ‘Christ’s Passion.’ It is stated, in the prologue, to be an 
imitation of Euripedes ; and the hymns which it contains are constructed after the 
manner of the Greek chorus. Thus the early converts were ingmiiously persuaded 
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to take an interest in the new tenets, through the medium of such shows and cere- 
monial as those to which they hud been accustomed. 

** These representations flourished in Italy during the thirtcenth*ccnturj% and in the 
next century they appeared in great spendour in France. Philip the Fair gave an 
entertainment of the kind, which Edward !!• of England, and hic^ueen Isabella, 
crossed the sea, with a large retinue of their nobility, to witness^ The performance 
lasted eight days, and appears to have been composed of scenes representative of the 
glory of the blessed, and of the opposite state in perdition, with other spectacles, by 
way of interlude. The early introduction of the dramatic mysteries into tliis country 
is attesteil by Matthew J^wis, who, informs us that Geoffrey, a learned Norman, 
inasU^r of the Abbey school of Dunstable, composed a play of St. Catherine, to bo 
acted by his scholars. This was in the year 1 1 10 ; and the sacrist of *55t. Albans 
furnished copes in which tlie performers wercr attired. ‘ London for its theatrical 
exhibitions,* says Fitzstephen, m 1174, •has religious plays, either the represen- 
tation of miracles wrought by holy confessors, or the "sufferings of martyrs.* In 
1.191, the parish clerks of London performed before the King and Queen and tin? 
whole court, at Clerkenwcll, for tliroe successive days. Richard II., wdio appears to 
have been especially partial to all maj^nificent spectacles, took great delight in the per- 
formances of the worshipful company of parish clerks ; and the citizens who, in the 
course of a riof against the Bishop of Salisbury, had exasperated the vain ai\«l 
bfmsitive King, found means to pjicify him writh one of his favourite exhibitions, 
which lasted eight days; the subject being the Creation of the World. Not only 
the court, but most of the nobility and gentry of England, graced Clerkenwell on 
this occasion with their presence.” 

It is likely that the chronicler might have expatiated at great length upon the 
above subject; and that, when ho had sufficiently dwelt upon tho doings of 
the parish clerks, he would then have proceeded to notice the performances of the 
skinners, likewise, as well as to have furnished some particulars touching the 
C'hester and the Coventry mysteries, and so forth. But it nappened that many idle 
persons having noticed llic extraordinary libation of the pilgrims, and now hearing 
the Elder discourse, in a strain which to them was incomprehensible, they conceived 
the notion, and presently spread abroad a report that here was the celebrated Father 
Matthew holding forth on the merits of cold water in gcmeral, and of that of Clerken- 
w(‘ll pump in particular. Ihis rumour had, consecpenlly, attracted a numerous and 
disorderly assemblage, and their professions to tho supposed Father Mattliew 
savouring of anything rather than vtmeration, it was deemed expedient to depart 
quickly to eschew the consequences which threatened them. For now the vciiccs of 
those deboshed worthies, Messrs. Slack and Wilson, were heard recommending an 
immersion in the ditch, by way of a public testimonial, to ** chaps that rcrfused good 
— hie — hie — half — and, hie — hie, and half; and swilled nasty water from tho 
pump.” 

During the flight w^hich ensued, the adventurers made a compass by certmn' 
courts and passages, bringing them once more upon the course of the Fleet, which 
they preferred to investigate in their own wiy rather than according to the manner 
proposed by their quondam acquaintance oi the Coach and Horses. In the course 
of this proceeding some observations on the stocks and whipping-post, which 
formerly occupied a site near the present House of Correction, together with cortoin 
comments touching the wholesomencss of their use and the expediency of a revival 
thereof had lieen delivered by Mr. Zigzag the Younger, to which the Elder had 
appended a few hasty reminiscences of IIockley-in-thc-Holc, that once graced the 
site now Called Air-street, and the Bear Gardens, which were not far distant. 
Proceeding along Coppice-row, the name of that spot, and likewise tliat of Vineyard- 
walk, whigh intellects the same, suggested to the fugitives an idea of the former 
character of these places, when the one furnished panu^e for the goodly ]^rkcrs of 
tlie neighbouring monasteries, and the other a proper vintage for the refection of the 
Bla^ Nuns of St Benedict. Hence, the suoterranean course of the Fleet flows 
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the founrlatiotis of th(' House of C/orrcction in f^oldbath-fields, wliicli 
((tronghold ihe pili^riins liavinj; passed, they now arrived at liup;nigge W'olls, wliere, 
(or (lie pn'seiit, wo will leave them curiously trunscrihing tlio ft»llowing iiihcrip- 
lioii : — 


T 

TM^S IS BACNiCCf 

HOU^E NCaKE 
Th r p IN e r a A 

wakefifupe 
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(iKKAT HEN, AND THP^IU STATUES. 

V. know not witli whom the iilru t>rifcinat<»d of doin^ 
that plemuy justice to llio fame of onr dislint^uishcd 
which is about in siunc sort (o hi' nltcmpCcd by 
the erection of commemorative Ktatues, or wlio \vil^ 
the first to suggest that her Mujcst\*s tu'w PiilacM' at 
Westminster would be a fitting and appropriate re* 
ccptaclc for them. All will agr(‘<,* that it is high 
time this cxpialiou of the natioirs seeming ingrati* 
tude to tlie memory of her greatest sons should be 
accomplisbed ; aiul l^c er<'Ctioii of the statues in the 
in w Eahue, l^y making it the tiueim’s own act, 
confers" at onci* an lunionr upon tin' Si»vereigri and 
a lustre upon her reign. 

^ This design of making an ain|)h' and ctnnph te n;- 
sytution of the rights of fame to Knglancrs illustrious 
spirits was worthy of tlu? prescuit liberal and eidight- 
eued age ; hut we arc by no means cm'taiii, for rca* 
sons Mhicb we shaU presentlv submit, that tlie eom- 
niittoe appointed to prepare the gi'iieral list of names 
are men to whom this great vi'ork may .safely be confided. 'I'liere is an old and honudy 
saying to the effect, that a bounteous Providence sends us our food, but that we ani 
indebted to a very different pow f'r for the agents w Ijo presiih* over the culinary depart^ 
inent ; and although we cannot exactly state that the committee? l>avc verified ihi' 
sajdng, yet it must at least b <3 acknowledged that they have strongly remindetl us ol 
its truth. Wo shall stand grievously accused to posterity if this magnificent design 
be not carried out^ in tlic amjdest signification of tlin phrase. No narrow spirit of 
exclusion, on this score or on that, must be sufficed to operate in tlui nndter ; and 
yet, that some such spirit has been at work during the labours of the committee, wc 
shall not largely tax the patience of the reader wliile w e attern])t to prove. 

But first, it wdll be as well to hear what the committee have to say of their om ii 
labours, and to sec how they have cmboilicd tlieinir nn\y say — “ J'he committee* 
appointed to prepare a general list of tlie disfinginshed ])c»r.sons of tln^ United King- 
dom, to whose meinory statues might with propriety b(? erecl<‘d in or adjoinitig ffjc 
New Houses of Pai’Uanienr,' such list bding unn*strirfed as to the nnmher of such 
distinguished persons, and as to the time in which they lived, have the honf)ur to 
submit two lists : the first (A), of names to which they agreed unanimously ; the* 
second (B), of names on which your committee were not unanimous, but decided by 
greater or smaller mm or i ties. 

“ The aggregate of the two listn consists of 121 names, which may probably afford 
scope, not for indiscriminate adoption, but nitber for choice and sch'rtiojq^ on the part 
of the commission at large.” ITien follow the two lists, which wc must not fin bear 
giving. 

LIST A. 



Alfred. 
Elizabeth. 
Robert Bruce. 


Lord Howard of Effingham. 
Sir Francis Drake. 

Admiral Blake. 

Ix>rd Rodney. 

Lord Howe. 

L«ird Duncan. 


Ixird St. ViiM?cnt. 
Lord Nelson. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 
C'aptoin Cook. 

Sir Thomas Grcshuin. 

Chauecr. 

S|icrisvT. 


Eurl of Surrey. 

Sbnksperc. 

Milton. 

Addison. 
Ki(')nu'dson. ^ 

Itr. JohriMm. 
(’0W|KT. 

Kir WrtUer Srott 

Lord Bui'leiglt. 
John llHm)>den. 



(iREAT MEN AND THEIR STATUES. 


a8() 

Earl of ClartTMloii. 
fjoni Soniors. 

Earl of Chathiuu. 
Edtrimul Burko. 

C. J. Fox. 

Williatii Pitt. 


Sir Thomas More. 
Sir Edward C'oko. 
John Scldon. 

Sir Muttiu'W Hale. 
Earl of Mansfield. 
l^t>rd Erskino. 


Veneraldi^ Jk'di*, 


Ui(‘hard Clanir de Uion. 
Edward 1. 

Edward HI. 

The Bhiek Priru-e. 
Henry V. 

William HI. 

Cfeorjxe HI. 


Cardinal l^eii^htoii. 
William (»f Wiekhiim. 
(•ardiiml Wols<'y. 

ICarl of Strafford. 

Lord Falkland. 

Sir William Temple. 
Lord William Hiism lL 
Sir Robert W^d|nde. 
Earl of Harkw'ieke. 
Earl ('(itndeii. 

(trattan. 

Warren Hastings. 
Speaker ()n.vIow. 


Richard liookci*. 

Bacon. 

Napier. 

Newton. 

I.iOckc. 

Robert Boyle. 

Sir William Wallace. 
Sir i’hilip Sydney, 
Duke of Marborougb. 
liord Clive. 

Lord Heathfield. • 


Caxton. 

LIST 1^. 

John Wickliffc. 

John Knox. 

(Viininer. 

Arehbi:%bop Uslier. 

A rebbisbop I A‘igbton . 
Jeremy Taylor. 
(Jiillingwortb. 
Bam)w. 

Bishop BiilK r. 

John Wc.'*lev. 


Sir John Talbot. 

Sir John (')miidos. 
Marcjiits of Mtmtro.<i\ 
Cromwell. 

Monk. 

(fenerol Wtdfo. 

Sir Eyre ('oote. 

Sir Ralph /Vbercroiiibv. 
Sir Ji»hn Moore. 

I lawke. 


Watt. 

Herachel. 

Cavendish. 


Inigo Jones. 

Sir Christopher Wren. 
Hogarth. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Flaxinari. 

John Howard. 

William Wilbei force. 

Harvey. 

Jenuer. 


Ben Joftsoii. 
John Bunyan. 

I )ryden. 

I*ope. 

Swift. 

Cohl«n)'»lh. 

Burn.' 

Sir Wdriiim Joni* 

Robertson. 

Hume. 

Fielding. 

RogtT Bueoii. 

Smeaton. 

Brindley. 

John Hunter, 
Adam Sinitli. 


Purcell, 

(ir.rriek. 


Now, we Uki? it for granted that the reader, after casting a cursory glance over 
the above txvo lists, wdll l>e inclined to think with us, that they are rather remarkable 
doVuments. \V*e would ask, upon >vhat principle, settled between ihcmsolves, did 
the .«icven distinguished gentlemen forming the committee proceed, when they sat 
down to make out their catalogue of illustrious names, upon which, we doubt not, 
the committee hoped, beforehand at least, to be unanimous? We will not dwell 
upon their choice of monarch^ ; for here, it seems, they have been overruled. All 
our monarchs an to have a place allotted to them. Dut, since that choice appears 
to indicate, howxver obscurely and imperfectly, that intellectual greatness must have 
been coiubiui^d with moral worth ere even royalty could be transferred to marble, 
wo would fain inquire whether such was the principle generally adopted and acted 
upon ? If so, wc do not wish to be invidious or unchariuible ; but — ^why do we 6iid 
ct^rtuin names in list A, whose possessors assuredly could not Imast of a remarkably 
nice adjustment or balance of the intellectual and moral qualities ? If not — if there 
were no such rule laid down — if by the potver of his grasp upon the minds bf men, 
and th(' extent of his reach into imsterity; a mau*s fame were to be esitnated, how, 
, in llie name of our common agrcomciit u^n things indisputable, does it happen that 
W‘e hud certain names upon the dubious list ? Hut, lastly, wdiethcr such a rule were 
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applied or not, how has it possibly come to pass that so many names have been 
omitted from both lists f 

Taking the naval heroes, we find, amongst other conspicuous «woilhies, the names 
of Lords Rodney, Howe, and Duncan. It is well : let them be honoured. But if the 
older, but not less illustrious, names of 8ir Martin Frobisher and 8ir Francis Vero 
are forgotten, how came it that Collingwood and the gallant Sir Sydney Smith were 
not ** borne on the books ” of memory i Nothing on earth would make Englishmen 
forgetful of their military warriors ; it must, accordingly, have been a strange caprice 
of the committee's sevenfold taste and memory, which induced them to concur to the 
honour of Lord Hcathfield, to be dubious upon Abercromby and Sir John Moore, 
and to pass over the Earl of Peterborough. Hampden is an illustrious name, and 
the committee have justly thought so,; but while the public have been asking the 
question, whether Cromwell is to ^*havc a statqe " amongst the monaiThs of England, 
the committee have been doubting whether he should have one at all. Monk 
deserved not even a doubt, for ifc was in no sense a great man. l^nssiiig to statesmen, 
orators, and lawTers, we would suggest that Tliomas Saekville, Earl of Dorsc't 
(Elizabeth's Buckhurst), was a Qiore illustrious man and as wise a minister as Lord 
Burleigh ; that Sheridan has us good a title to a statue as Krskinc ; ami that, w hilc 
the committee w'cre doubting about Sir William Temple, they might have remem- 
bered liord Boyngbrokc. • 

With reference to divines, and philosophers andliMmed nu;n,bow it is that, while 
Barrow and Bishop Butler stand on tlie second list, Cudworth, Bishop Berkeley, and 
Hobbes of Malmesbufy find no place at all ? If John Sclileu w as a learned man — and 
who w^ijl doubt it ? — Dr. Kichard Bentley was a scholar whoso name ought not to have 
Ixieri omitted from any list of great men, speculative or otherwise ; neither should that 
of Warburton. The influence of John Wesley has been vast and widely felt, but 
leave a niche at least for Dr. Watts. It is strange that the committee should have 
made it a question whether Hume and Hobertson should have statues ; but it is 
stranger still that they never thought of Gibbon. The ‘‘ learned C'amden,*' too (not 
fjord Camden, for he has been duly cared for), might have been had in rein(;inbranco ; 
and Fuller, who wTote of ** the 'W orthics of England,” is not undeserving a place 
amongst them, neither is Sir Thomas Browme. • Spcak(T Onslow, great as was his 
merit, stands no such name to posterity as Andrew Marvel, 

And now that we have to speak of the committee's designs in the matter of our 
poets, dramatists, novelists, and essayists, we know not w’^hat to say, wc aro so con- 
founded. What ! the Eaid of Surrey and Cowper voted immortals w'ithout n word, 
and a question raised as to the claims of Dryden, Pope, Goldsmith, and Burns ! 

, Worse than this, while the names of the Eail of Surrey and Cow'per “ stand rubric ” 
on the list, not a word of Michael Drayton, Donne, Cowley, Butler, Gray, Collins, 
Chatterton, Byron, Southey, Coleridge, Crabbe,* with many others, before whom 
Surrey at least must pale his iueflfcctual fires.” Tliis is passing stran^. 

Not less so, however, when we see how the dramatists are dealt with, or rather^ 
dealt without. Shakspere is the sole name on List A, and Ben jonsou the only 
worthy on List B, to represent our great Elizabetlian dramatic authors, when there 
were giants in those ^ys, and in the days of James I,, Aich as Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Massinger, Ford, Webster, Marston, and Middleton, not to speak of the 

S eat spirits of an immediately preceding age. Then, waa Otvray nothing '{ and arc 
r John Vanburgb, Wycherley, and Congreve to be commciidea to l^blivion ? 
Richardson was a greet novelist, there can be no doubt upon that head, but ho 
was not greater thim Fielding, about whom a doubt existed in the minds of the 
committee ; ^^Tom Jones” will last for ever, while we are not so sore (and are sorry 

for it) of ^^Churissa.” It is bad enough that John Bunyan should figure on the 
doubtfuLlist ; but what is to be said when the name of Daniel Dc Foe, the author of 
Robinson Crusoe,” a work that has been more read than any boi>k in the history of 
Uteratnre,* except ** Don Ohibtote ” and the ** Pilgrim*s Progress ' ~what shall be said 

* Aad ShcUcj, KesU, sad Ilobd. F.d. I. M. 
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when his name is not to be found at all ! While we looked for it, we thought we 
should have stumbled upon tlie name of Tobias »Smollett, but we were mistaken. 

Of painters there .arc but three — Hogarth, Flaxman, and Beynolds. The two first 
are great names ; but we hope that the envy or the malice of the last may not be 
permitted to descend to these days, or Barry, Wilson, and Gainsborough must wait 
anotlier age. 

Wo trust that the commissioners may sec cause (as good cause they have) to 
revise, and correct, and enlarge the two lists •‘prepared by their committee, whose 
report, it is too evident, has not been concocted, but hastily and negligently huddled 
up. It is impossible but that many of the omitted names we have quoted were 
passed over in momentary forgetfulness arising frt>m speed, and a buoyant sense of 
getting though their w'ork like men of business habits ; but tliey who have, in a 
certain sense, to sit upon the fame and reputation of the illustrious dead, must merge 
labour in duly ; and, like the immortal spirits who pass in review before them, 
expect no praise till they have deserved it. 


BEETHOVEN’S SONATA WITH THE FUNEKAL ' MARCH/’ 



I 

AN is a noble animal : in ashes ^ 

•* Splendid, and pompous in tlie grave; nativities 

- And deaths with C(|ual lustres solemnising ; 

- Nor ceremonies, in his nature’s infamy, 

Of bravery omitting/' — ^Thus, in niaje.«tty 

Of words like pyramids o'er death-bones rising, 

Spake he* who saw tlungs from their cloud-acclivities. 
Where light from high alK>ve blinds and abashes : 

And tlms this mighty music speaks sublimely, 

The dork scene it proclaimcth glorifying ; 

Evolving the Eternal from the Timely ; 

And seems attending, as its death-note rolls. 

An awful army of triumphant souls, 

Toward Eternity m thunder flying. 


And, from the instrument it scemeth not 
The grandeur of its harmony ariseth. 

Which life in death with more than life surpriieth ; 

But from the soul of her who, like a thought. 

Sits there entranced ; herself and all forgot 
That lives and moves around her ; and compriaedi 
Within herself the marvel she devisetlir— 

A music upon mnuc’s self begot ! 

It Cometh from her like to elided light 
From the great Sun, eclipsed ; like echoes loud 
From billow-beaten rocks, when in the night 
The struggling elements wage stariess war ; 

Like solemn Sunder fix>m a midnight doud ; 

Or awful winds fr-om oaves oracular. 

Thomas Wads. 


* Sir Tliomas Browne. 
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” Thirteen pounds a year !” said Kate Lawson, looking hard in her sister's face 
as she spoke, thirteen pounds a year, why, it is a mere nothing for house rent, 
and then our expenses will not be mucli ; suj-dy, with even half-a-dox(?n pupils, we 
might manage to make a beginning,” The other girl smiled feebly as she answered, 
“ If we could believe Mrs. Toms, oui* succeeding is certain ; but, someway, I have 
no fiiith in her, and doubt her friendship as much as 1 do lier generosity ; but os we 
must endeavour at something while we iiave funds to commence with, and as this 
appears the only opening, perhaps w'c liad better close w^ith the man, and take the 
house before any one else anticipates our speculation.” 

The speakers were the orphan daughters of a (Jovcrninent officer, who, with the 
usual improvidence of his class, had lived not only up to his incomes, but beyond it ; 
leaving his children nurtured in all the dclicacv of independence, utterly helplcKs to 
meet the trials inevitable on its loss. With him had died not only tlieir worldljj^ 
position, but the absolute means of support ; and though neitlier of t W sistc'is weire 
deficient in energy and perseverance, even these positivt? virtues, wanting a right 
direction and the government of prudence, became ntgativM in cfll c't, I'luj Airs. 
Toms alluded to was the wife of a retired tradesman, upon the debtor’s side of 
whose ac<x>unt book Mr. Lawson’s name unfortunately figured ; but, during his 
lifetime, they had compromised their claims as creditors, for the^sake of oeing 
tolerated as acquaintance by persons in a sphere of society several shades of gentility 
above theif own. Weak, vain, and deficient in mental qualities ; in all the intn** 
cades of canning, and hard-handed dealings of selfislmess, Mrs. Toms was a match 
for the most worT^y wise ; and finding that the Lawsons could be of no farther use 
in pushing her into the sodety it was tier ambition to l>elong to, and knowing the 
strictly honourable prindples of these young persons, it occurred to her that, in 
losing tKb advantages their acquaintance had previously been, tliere was no necfrssity 
for hmog sight of their small account, especially as they still possessed a few trinkets 
and artides of plate, which she imaginra might very profitably (so far sis she was 

c r 2 
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concerned; be made the medium of paying their father’s debt. She knew there was 
no law but that of their own integrity to enforce its payment, but it was upon this 
she calculated; and/ actuated solely by these views, had moved them to lake a step 
that, by bringing them in close proximity with herself, satisfied her that, if the spe- 
culatimi they proposed succeeded, she should be the first to profit by it ; and if 
otherwise, and ruin brought about the sale of their effects, she still would have the 
first (diancc of having her. claims attended to. Such was Mrs. Toms, whose turn it 
had now become to play the patroness, and to whose advice, in the absence of other 
counK(!l, and their anxiety to commence their new duties of self-support, they had 
uijforlunately listened^ 

Every one remembers the severe winter of *40r Well, it was in the middle of the 
November of tliis year that tlie inhabitants of Elmstcad first observed that a certain 
notice of disoccupancy, and a desire to receive fresh tenants, that had been posted 
for at li*ast two years on the outside of a house belonging to John Thorndyke, the 
village blacksmith, had absolutely disappeared, as well as its duplicate from the gable 
end of the forge. Yes, the house was actually let, but to whom, and for what, no one 
appeared to know; report put into it a widow and her dfiughter, a new dressmaker, and a 
dentist, in succession, neither of whom turned out to be the true party or proiession ; 
at h'ngth it appeared two sisters had taken it with^hc idea of speculating in a school. 
No^v, UliTwtead was already in possession of “ lloj^y^iouse Establishment for Young 
Ladies but the terms of the proprietress having grown with her success, while her 
attention had proportionably diminished, a falling-off of her pupils had ensued, and 
with the piu'cnts of those who remained great dissatisfaction ‘existed. These cir- 
cumstaucos had given a show of probability to Mrs. Toms’ plan for the Misses Law- 
son ; and, ready to snatch at any scheme that offered the prospect of a livelihood, 
they had at once ventured on the attempt, not indeed without some absolute pro- 
mises of support, but these the ladies of Elmstead kept sub rosd. The house in 
qiHvstion was situated in the centre of the village, and differed from its tilc-roofecl, 
rough-daslied compeers, in taking a perpendicular form instead of the lateral one 
that predominated ; and in having two ghized sash-windows in front, instead of the 
juiuiitivc diamond-pnnod lattices that generally prevailed. In tliis matter, however, 
the landlord had taken care to turn the best side outwards ; for in the rear the 
original easements remained, and in the bedroom as well as kitchen the old leaden 
framework gaped and sliot'k, till the driving half-frozen showers and gusty winds 
of mid-winter made themselves fi*lt in every part of the old tenement; but hope 
kept the hearts of its young occupants warm, and with the bustle of putting their own 
housi? iu order, and their anticipations with regard to their projected enterprise, 
created a present and expectant excitement that made them indifferent to such 
trilling discomforts. Days, alas! weeks passed a'wav^ and not a single inquiry had 
been made touching the intended school ; circulars bad been duly dispensed tliroughout 
the village and its vicinity, yet no result ensued; the very pities who had promised 
their patronage (through Mrs. '1 oms) recanted their diamtisfaction of Holly-house 
and its proprietress, luid owiic^d to an error of judgment in conceiving another school 
uoeessary ; and the meaning of this change only slowly made its way to the victims of 
ii. Poor girls! in the guilelessncss of simple honesty the^ had been injudicious 
(uiongli to make choice of a liabitation more in keeping with thek present means 
atul uncertain expectations, than a competition establishment to HaUv-house. Who, 
tlum, could thiak of sending girls w'ho had begun their education at this high- 
sounding seminary, to centinue it at a mere cottage in its neighbourhood ? Pshaw ! 
it was preposterous ; the Misses Lawson might umerstand teeing, but;* really, this 
was not tiio way to get supported ; thev ^ould have takien ** Ivy-hooae,’* at the 
other cud of the $ti*eet — erected a rival snowboard — gone in debt for furniture, and 
hired servants ; and not have allowed people to see that Reoesniy. instead of that 
bland love of ** devoting oneself to the education of a seleci number of young 
ladies ” (that occasionally poetizes those otherwise dr^ affairs, newspaper advertise- 
ments), had engendered the idea. To be sure, the rich brew^’s wife had told the 
blacksmith’s daughter that she had no objection to allow the Blisses Lawson to 
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become the ^ c darians (as that individaal rojM>rted it) of her lounger dhildreii ; 
but it was impossible she could think of creati^ a laugh against the elder ones 
amongst their old schoolfellows, by sending them to such a plac^ as thfe Lawsons had 
^en ; she was by no means pkaaed with ner daughters* progress at Hollv-kouse ; 
indeed, had determined to remove them; but she wihid rather send them miles away, 
than have the other girls crow over them. 

In the meantime, now that the arrangements of the Lawsons* four rooms were 
completed,— tlie furniture placed apd replaced, till there was no possibility of 
improving its effect— not another tack required to make the carpet fit exactly — not 
a variety of position in which the chairs could be placed to greater advantage — ^the 
couch drawn xip to the very azimuth of iirc^sido comfort — the curtains falling in the 
prettiest folds — not even the situation of a picture or the place of a boi^k to alU'r for 
die better — and all looking so clean* and neat that, in spite of th«' stilted chinmey- 
picce and the beam across the ceiling* it reafly did look snug and }Kmie*-liko ; nor, 
indeed like the home of their belter fortune— tlieir fatbpr*s home; but, like tin* home 
of exigence, self-made, and with a feeling about it of present shelter, and even 
comfort, that made the sisters draw elefee to the clean-swejit evening hearth, with a 
feeling almost like that with n^ich we used to sit with Crusoe in his warm, well* 
matted cave. But, as I was saying, when everything was in its place, the lust 
toucli effected^ and the domestic economy of their little houHchold preareediug 
regularly and calmlvi then came fong hours of wearing incertitude, of fruitless <*x- 
pr^ctatiou, and, finally, tlie bursting of the bubble hope, and for a time the inaction of 
despair. But the elastic spirit of youth soon rebounds from such depression ; and, 
after calling on such of the inhabitants as had withdrawn their children from Holly- 
house, either from real dissatisfaction, or with solely (I have known it done) the 
economical motive of saving the short quarter, it became apparent that without 
altering their plans, and making themselves answerable for expenses which they had 
no present means of meeting, they must lay aside all hopes of succeeding in a 
school, llio Elinstead people had their prejudices; and a large house, and fiill- 
grow'n brass plate, were indispensably connected with their ideas of a respectuble 
ludus literarius.** What was to be done ? llicy had taken their house for so 
many months certain— an agreement which tbeir landlord hud fully made up his 
mind not to cancel. Why should he ? If they had not mom^y they had money h 
worth; thei^fore, he woiild not particularly press them the first quarter; even if iho 
rent was not forthcoming to the day, it would be easy at any tunc to distrain. It 
was very sad, to be sure, for the poor young people to have attempted ho unfortnnalo 
a speculation ; but if they did not succeed, that was their look out, not his. 

In the meanwhile his friendless tenants resolved, between tfo^mselves, how to 
escape the waste of their small capital* * If they continued to live upon it« by the 
time they would bo free to leave Elmstead, they would be without the itteuiiH of 
entering upon any tiling eUe, or probably the power of removing. In this dilemma, 
the idea of business— of profit — of turning shillingK into |)ounds, by the seemingly 
simple process of passing thorn across a counter— occurred to them ; and thougif 
without the least practical knowledge of trade, and (if the; U'uth must be told) an 
absolute aversion to it, they were willing to try any schema that appeared to pro- 
mise the means of support. When 1 say an aversion to trade, I do not allude to any 
sickly prejudices of rase pride, that womd rather cling a burden on the cold, shame- 
extorted bounty of relatives and friends, than turn to such a means oC^ndcpendencc. 
Sorrow and poverty hod sifted their hearts of affectation : it was the natural rcductaiice 
of women ^ught up witbont the contemplation of such a possibility, and whose 
habits and educatioii opposed themsdves to the necessary sacrifice of that reserve 
and seclusion that are tae sweet privileges of sufficiency and a private home ; but 
necetsi^ is too stem a compeller to be intimidated by the ghosts of mer<a distastes ; 
and yet, having ourbed each upstart repugnance, and humhied themselves fas they 
bcIieved)ilo her nneompromising exactions, it was absurd, and yet pathetic, to see 
how a sort of natural tenement actuated them (unknown to themselves) in the very 
choice of a craft. Instead of the common-sense proceeding of laying in a stock of 
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biicon anrt butter, Dutch cheese, crockery, and linsey-woolsey ; warm comfortera, 
woollen cups, and gaily-coloured handkerchiefs; old wives’ gown-picces, and chil- 
dren’s shoes and soejes : to think of finessing witli the fine arte, and in our working* 
day village to start a library, and hope for readers I I declare I have hardly patience 
to recount tlu‘ir oversight of all commercial policy. But a narrator of facte has no 
choice ; cuid in the very teeth of the pertinent iuc^uiry, “ Who will read suggested 
by one sister to the other, the sapient affair was decided. To be sure the younger 
one, in the sangiiinencss of her imagination, ha^ collected many arguments in favour 

of its success. There was nothing of the kind nearer than W fat least four 

miles from them) ; and what a convenience it would be to the residents on the adja- 
cent heath, and the families at the Park and Moat-housc ! All these would be sure 
to read. Then there was the wealthier villagers ; their opposite neighl>our, the 
miller’s sister, and the dressy young ladies at the Maypole ; besides the inhabitants 
ol the new houses at the other end oftbc hamlet, the exclusives of Belle- villc; then 
it was just the season for such a speculation, — long winter evenings, &c. In her 
estimation it could not help answering ; and, as a climax, their friend, Mrs. 'Joins, 
highly approved of the ])lan. Poor girl! 'had all the individuals whom she had 
conjured into her anticipated subscription list Iw^en inclined to give their support, 
there is little fear that the Klmstead lihrtiry would have figured as a mere rcuninis- 
c( uce ; but she had forgotten that closeness of proximity is not always a desideratum 
wit h people who keep tlieir carriages, and that mere convenienci‘ is a poor set-off to 
the attractions of a military market- town to country belies, with whom a walk of 
eight miles is bare exercise. But, to be brief, no sooner was tlu‘ idea conceived than 
executed. A journey to towm was underteken by the elder sister; and, on the even- 
ing of the saIlu^ day the Dover carrier was observed to leave certain weighty- 
lookiiig [laekages at their door. ’J'hen their landlord, and their landlord’s son, the 
carpeut<*r, were seen going in atid out, looking importantly mysterious, and as hard- 
moutlied as oysti'is. No information was to be gain(*d from them, though something 
was evidently in hand; noises were heard after w'orkiug hours; and it was remarked 
tliat the slmtters of the gftmnd-floor w'indow had not been taken down for some 
days. At length, the arrangements being completed, the fact of a iicw' shop duly 
dt'vcloped itself; then came the grand atlair of regulating it; there were shelves 
containing some five or six hundred volumes of second-hand library books, sundry 
reams of paper, dozens of ink, and hundreds of i>ens, with a variety of fancy articles, 
I)erJunu'j) , iScc. ; in fact, a miniature of the legitimate stock of such establishments, 
g(‘iierally ; and which, from the hiatus it had made in their small reserve, seemed 
(juite a large store to the proprie tresses, and, with judicious placing, ‘^did not” (as 
thej clieeringly remarked to one another) ‘•make so despicable a show.” Then the 
window. It Wits maniiged ovtT niglu, partly, that as first impressions (if favourable) 
are said to biMlccidi d of ful iiro preference, it might dazzle and attract by a coup tCisil; 
and partly (it we mu.st confess it) in the shrinking spirit of Lady Morgan’s old 
geutlewomnn, who, lu ing rcMluccd to the necessity of selling mutton-pies, W'as wont to 
rush down bliiul alleys, and otlicr o\it-of-tho-w'ay places, and, after the faintest 
possible intimali()u of her ware, eiacuhito, •• 1 hope to Ood, nobody hears me !” It 
\»as n fine sparkling morning, with an anticipation of December in the crisp footing 
and penetrating air, mid just as tlie miller’s sister was about to scat herself at her 
btu'hclor brother’s break fast -table, the shutters were removed, and quite a little 
splendour of fright colours and gaily-arranged articles burst from the iktle reposi- 
tory window, winch sparkled and shone in all the newness and novelty of its 
attractions. Here the tempting frontispiece of a standard novel, and there the 
coloured plate of a juvenile publication, disclosed themselves; here were envelopes 
ingeniously atlecling a fan in their arrangement, and there little pyramids of ink- 
Inutlcs and alternating bars of black and red sealing-wax, packets of adhesive 
wafers (too true to UiCir title), with erwhets de ParU^ and delicate little spangled 
boS:es of gold and silver ditto. Patience ! what could these embryo mcurcAamtes 
have been thinking of? Then there was note-paper right royally adorned with 
profiles ot her Majesty and Prince Albert; siniut yellow and blue cases of steel 
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mbs, Mid tinted cards filled with the samOj and pencils and pdncil-brushes, and 
little pasteboard frames^ with Berlin wool laid in compartments most delicately 
shaded, and silken purses of their own netting? Uirown ligj^tly wpon them. I 
think, too, that some of Findeu*s engravings were featly scattered amongst this 
regulated confusion ; and tliat certain packs of playing-cards, and even a few 
quires of music-paperf existed in the establishment ; there were also fragrant 
soaps, sachets, and perlumes (a little of each), and other trifles (too many, we 
may not say), but too scutteri^ to Jbe enumerated. Altogether the window was 
an unique comimsition in its way, and, early as it was (quite early, lest people 
should tliink they were not adapted for business), created quite a sensation, and im- 
mediately collected a crowd of clowns, old women, and children, wdio loudly vented 
their admiration of its extraordinary wares. In the meanwhile the sisters stood out 
of sight, blushing all over, and peephg stealthily with a foolish feeling, half gladness, 
half shame, at the curiosity their speculation liwakened, and which iht'y hoped, yet 
dreaded, w'ould presently induce a customer. Alas ! yhnt could frozen-oul clowns, 
hard-lianded old women, and penniless cliildrcn do for them { They watched and 
watched for some time, till — yes !— therft was a slight stir in the crowd— an urchin 
lifted his finger to one of the bespangled wafer-boxes — a separation ensued in the 
close array, the primitive latch ^'as lifted, and the tiniest of the group, with the 
fearlessness peculiar to innocence,^ forced his w'ay into the anma without the counter, 
and there standing still, held out a coin of the humblest value in Uic realm, excluim- 
ing — “ (iive us a fardin’s worth of them-ere suckers,** pointing at the sanu? time 
to the vermilion scaling- Wiix. Although his appearance had not filled them with any 
hopes of an important purchase, this was a terrible blow— the earnest of their future 
disappointment; but just then, emboldened by the fact of one of their number having 
had tile courage to enter, a boy of a larger ^owth, in a green smock -frock and ielt 
hat, rushed desperately in, and," asking the price of “ Robinson Crusoe,*’ rushed as dcs- 
perately out again ; then a matronly body, attracted by a pair of china toilet jars, 
crossed the threshold to inquire, ” how much they aske^or t/icm two mantel oriia-^ 
ments ?” and being informed, a murmur of disapprobatiflr ensuc»d at the deurm*s8 of 
their prices ; in a word, after waiting a short time longer, tliey began to think they 
might venture on going to breakfast without Iq^r of losing a customer, and, counsef- 
liiig one another to keep an ear and eye on the door, witlidrew. Alas ! their pre- 
cautions were unnecessary ; hours passed away, and not a foot crossed the threshold. 
Curiosity continued to be felt apparently as strongly as ever, for the crowd oulide, 
though ever changing, vras ever present, one group succeeding to another, who, 
having finished their survey, made room for fresh, till the poor girls began to think 
it was their rude presence that kept more gentle customers away. Afternoon came— 
evening, and no coin had crossed the ^counter, or given a hope of future custom. 
“It has been so cold,*’ said one; “and no one as yet knows anything about it,” 
suggested the other — we must be patient, and hope on.” But just tlien the miller’s, 
sister, who had kept a pretty sharp look-out from her seat on the sofa, to the appear- 
ances opposite, rose up as the maid took away the tea-things, and placing the irik«> 
stand and dav-book on the table before lier brother, whispered him, ‘*I must just 
run over, and see w'hat those poor girls are doing. I anx pretty sure filey have 
taken no money to-day, and it will not do for them to be diBhcartenerl at first starl- 
ing.” So saying, Mrs. Allworth (she was called Mistress, though a maiden lady) 
slipped on her bonnet and shawl, and, with tlie activity of her clioe^ful disposition, 
tripped across the street, lightly, os if no physical suffering painfully held in her 
amiable haste— for she was buna— dear Mrs. Allworth— I can fancy her before me 
now, for the sanshine of her own excellence dagnerrotyped her on my heart, and 
neither time nor distance has obliterated her imege : — she was a tall, fine-looking 
woman^jobust, with a fresh colour and pleasing fare, quick, clear, [>enetrating 
brown eves, with a good space between them, and a breadth of forehead at once indi- 
cative ow benevolence and uprightness. There was something comforting in the 
very pressure of her hand — no slipping out of yours with a cold smoothness, as if 
covert with oiled silk-^ut a bving, warm, retaining clasp, kindly nervous and en- 
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as her oviii strongly affectionate character. She was but the miller's sister, 
it is (rue, but what would the village have been without her? For the wounded in 
frame, as well as spirit, Mrs. Allworth had medicaments; she know all mysteries of 
simples and stilled waters, and imparted the more generous remedies of wines and 
nutririKjnts with a free heart and judicious hand. Too lame to wdk for pleasure be- 
vond the precincts of her own garden, or the outskirts of thifsquire’s park adjoining 
It, this never impeded her visits to the poor, or prevented her attendance at her 
place of worship. Simple, sincere, and overflo^ying with kindly impulses, there was 
m all the good she did no ostentation ; on the contrary, she was one of those of whom 
it might be literally said, that her right hand Icnew not what her left hand did in the 
way of charity. Many an evening, through that long winter, when the want of cus- 
tomers rendered light unnecessary in the deserted shop, and their shrinking ex- 
cheepuT hinted the wisdom of sitting without onl' as long as possible, how often have 
the transparent ac'.tions of that kind Woman, and the little scenes enacted in her 
bj’other's flour-store, given light and joy to the sisters' lonely bosoms ! — her hand 
(and it was not a small one) heaping up and pressing down the measure of the 
necessitous— the sidc-slipjied coin into the 'palm of poverty — the jugs of hot soup 
neatly covered, and carricMl under the curtain of night to wherever cold and hunger 
kept their vigil. The sight of all this benevolence bade them not despair, for 
it proved that in the saddest circumstances a protecting Pro\udenre discovers itself, 
an<l, under some shape or other (more or less easily recognised), inferposes in our 
belialf. Meanwhile the season deepened ; the storms that devastated the coast, bat- 
tled with trees, and church-spires, and chimneys inland; the snow set in, freezing as 
it fell, and, hewing drifted from the surrounding hills, soon lay deep in our village 
valley. (\>aehes passed through it noiselessly, and but for the snoring of the sniitliy 
bellows, and the ringing stroke of the hammer on the anvil, you might have fancied 
jrours<'lf in Koino place which life and labour had deserted. Except when driven forth 
for absolute necessaries, no one appeared in the street, and then they flitted by in 
strange, aged appart‘1, and fled huek precipitately as ghosts overtaken by cock-crow. 
None of tlie lueal patronl||c they had calculated upon had been extended to our 
poor young speculators ; their funds were fast exhausting ; their goods (such of them, 
at least, as were exposed) spoiling ; rent and taxes going on ; while the weather no 
longer made it a matter of wonder to them, tliat scaiwly any one had sufficient iiUc- 
rest in their undertaking to cross their door-steps for the purpose of aiding in its 
support ; in fact, it was hut too evident that the sliop was a failure, though it would 
have horn better, indeed, to have owned it to each other. Sometimes they attributed 
their want of pntroimg(? to the d<'ad .season of the year ; at others, fancied there had 
not }et been time to give llie attempt a fair trial. Now they blamed the weather as 
the cause, and then tlic eircaimstance of the house standing back a little from the 
street. In a word, they wt)uld not totally df’spair. 

Every moniing the window appeared newly rcgulat(*d, and (though tlie articles 
rcimrued the same), like a kaliodoseojiK*, with every change assumed a fresh and 
gayer combiniition ; but as the days became more gloomy, the cold more intense as 
tlie thick and yellow air penetrated withirP doors, making jaundiced and melancholy 
the vorv#tuioi>phCre of their fireside, the ebbing away of hope might be as plainly 
traced jn its altered aspect, ns in the hearts of the poor girls tboinselvcs. Silently 
the dust and damp settled upon all its bright materials, dulling and defacing them — 
books fell dow^ and were uot^eidaccd — the snow^ and rain penetrated, blotting out 
the gay colours, blistering the engravings, corroding whatever glittered, and slowly 
destroying all. No effort was made to arrest these effects — perseverance had become 
oxhausted — hope liad deserted them, and with the^ apathy of despair the sisters 
awaited the apparent consummation of tlkcir ruin. Let it not be supposed that there 
were not some who sincerely sympatlii^ed with them — ^good Mrs. All worth, for in- 
stance, who, so ftir as her own endeavours and her influence with others went, had 
striven hard to find support for them ; hut this was the work of a comtnuniSy, not of 
a few iiidiv’ulaals, and therefore but of little use to them. Besides, their position 
(while it rendered their necessities more distressing) made it impossible to serve 
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tliem in tBc practical and direct way one could do otbera ; they ubt only oontiiiaed 
a gentlewomanly exterior^ but sustained befiure their frienoa a oheerRdn^.of 
demeanour that might well impose on them tha belief that, though their hopes in 
business had failed, they stUI had immediate resources. 

One saw the scanty fire, it is true ; but who could dare to order them a suipf|ly of 
coals, when the moment one entered, with the best ^acc in the world, it was stiri^d 
into a blase, and replenished liberally, as if there nad been tons in the cellar, with 
what (but for our inopportune proo^pnee) would in all probability have been eked 
out till the morrow. And where was Mrs. Toms ? suggests the reader : faithful as a 
remora to' its prey, furnishing her desk and draw^ers, for years to come, in the articles 
of stationery, and whatever dse made up tlte cream of their stock. She had induced 
them to move near her, for no otlicr motive than to snatch from them, the first-fruits • 
of their enterprise ; or, wanting thcs^, to indemnify herself in sonic other way-— tlio 
few pounds of a dead man's debt, which slfe feared (if at a distance) poverty 
might wliisper them to withhold Her friendshipT-Oh I such friendship — had 
contented itself by disti'ibuting a few circulars in the first instance for them, and in 
inviting them to her house to entertaiif by their musical powers any one else who 
happened to be there ; but, as* the evidences of their poverty liecame daily more 
apparent, even this pretended civility was abandoned, and her sole interest in them 
was to furnish herself as fast as possible with as many of their goods as would cover 
the few remaintng pounds, shillings, and jiencc of net husband’s account. Mean- 
while, there is one little episode on which we have not yet trenched, but without 
which our story would be imperfect. Christmas was at hand, every housewife in 
the village busied in the amalgamation of mincc-mcat, or, at all events, the prepara- 
tion of the plum-pudding; not a boirie, however humble, but exhibited some symptom 
of the approaching feast, w*hile the butcher’s shop and grocer’s vic'd with a friendly 
rivalry in their relative attractions, tlic one oversowing with sweets, the other with 
fatness ; prize sheep, and monster joints of stalled oxen, displayed themselves on 
the one hand, while luscious heaps of Malaga raisins, and the dark rich fruitage of 
Zantc, interspersed with cones of snowy sugar, pyramid! of spice, and mounds of 
candied orange and lemon, all pranked about with laurel and the berry-hoUy, 
ap])earcd on the shovr-board of the opposite Spicier.” But though no man 
meditated so unorthodox a proceeding as the enjoyment of the one without the 
other, the preponderance of his carnivorous nature showed itself in the dispropor- 
tionate amount of admiration bestowed on the butcher’s stall ; green -coated 
country gcutlcmon, graziers in gaberdines, and labourers in smock-frocks appeared 
equally to appreciate the merits of the exhibition, w'hile the pursy-looking pro- 
prietor, (^eat in the possession of unmatchable mutton, and the purveyorsUip of 
genuine Baker-strcct l^eves,'fiourishing in unopposed monopoly, stood gazing from 
the elevation of liis door-step at the triumph of his own dead cattle sliow,now taking 
orders, now giving information as to breed, wx-ight, feeding, all the while ac'xom- 
panying his conversation with fitful and preparatory collisions of his knife and Mte<d. 
But while all these indications of great doings in gastronomy pervaded Elinstc^ad; 
the Lawsons found themselves as devoid of the means of procuring Christmas fare, as 
was that ingenious provider Mrs. Peck of ingredients for her«annunl puddi]1|^. ’Jltcnr 
position by this time seemed a hopeless one ; another quarter’s rent w as due, and the 
only perceptible m€^atls of meeting it was by the disposal of their furniture, aftc^r 
which they must go forth separate and homeless, to meet w'hatevcr fortune awaited 
them. For many weeks they had WveiLlUeraUy ** from band to mouth,” the trifle of 
money occasionally taken in the shop serving now to procure them a whole meal, and 
at other times the moiety of one. Experience had taught them the bittercisL secrets 
of penury, and necessity initiated them into all her sad experiences ; they had Icarvit 
to econqipuze fuel by late Jisia^, and to cheat appetite of a meal by making a late 
break&st render the doable sennoeof dinner also. Ho wonder diat health and spirits 
under such a regimen had deserted them. Christmas, as I have said was at hand— 
it was, in fact, the eve of the festival, and old associations, and memories suggested 
by them^ and which grave-stones had not buried, rose up within the hearts of these 
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desolate girls, as tlrey cowered, pale and cold, before the wide, half-empty fire-place 
that seemed staring with a dull astonishment at its own want of those accessories to 
the season, the glowing yule-log, or, at least, a hcaped-up fire. The one occupied 
the sofa, which was drawn as closely as possible to the unpromising hearth, and 
shivered in a paroxysm of ague, while the other, on a cushion by her side, sat gazing 
on her sharpened features and shrunk frame, till the sick girl, interpreting her look, 
drew her towards her, and, clasped in each other’s arms, ml pent-up and heart- 
bursting despair which they had hitherto hiddeu (or had striven to hide) from one 
another broke forth, and for a while neither attempted to check the torrent of their 
mutual grief. An hour hence, faint, hopeless, and without the means of providing 
even necessaries for the morrow, they were about to seek in sleep that oblivion of 
circumstances which their waking consciousness would not permit, when a loud 
knocking at the door disturbed them. A sudden* hope occurred to the elder girl — it 
might be a purchaser! an<l if so, they might yet have wherewithal to provide for the 
ensuing day ; but upon opening the door, instead of a customer, there stood the 
hostler of th« “ Maypole,” who, stamping off the clods of snow from his shoes, 
lifted in a weighty hamper, which the DovcV coach,^on its way down, had dropped 
at the inn for them. “ AD right. Miss,” exclaimed the' man, ” carriage paid ;” and he 
was almost gone before the astonished girl, witl\ an impulse more generous than 
prudent, had placed her last sixpence in his hand. 

That there was no mistake was evident ; the direction, in a bold but unknown hand- 
writing, was certainly “ Miss Lawson, Library, Elmstead and, since she could not 
drag the hamper into her sister’s presence, she instantly set about opening it. An 
aroma of spice and fruit, mingled with another appetitive redolence, burst from it as 
she cut through the pack-thread that closed its generous mouth. Why, how was 
this ? Tt was as if an angel had inventoried their wants, and dropped it in the way 
of wliatcycr good and benevolent friend had thus furnished them. There nestled aU 
the rich items for their Christmas pudding, and rearing itself above the amber straw, 
breathing familiarly of wood-smoke, appeared a bam (large enough to lost them for 
months), and brown and polished as mahogany. To lift this last from the basket, 
rush up stairs, and, reckless of the table-cover, to lay it before the bewildered vision 
of her sister, was the work of a minute. If their tears had before flowed from de- 
spair, joy and gratitude made them m irrepressible now ; and while with clasped 
hands they returned thanks for this intervention of what appeared an express provi- 
dence, lost themselves in spoculatioiis as to the instrument of it. Again and again, 
ro-assiired and hopeful, they turned from contemplating the unlooked-for abun- 
dance so singularly bestowc'd on them, to embrace each other, and pray for their un- 
known and generous friend. At length Kate feU off to sleep, while the other took 
from a drawer a packet of letters in a firm, clear, and business-like hand, and draw- 
ing a shawl closely about her, sat down to read them instead of going to bed. The 
girl went tliroiigh them slowly ; sometimes big tears coursed down her face, and 
blistered the words that caused them; and at others her chilly cheek became 
damasked with a sense of self-shame and indignation at the wrong she had put on 
'me, who had doubtless loved her in heart and truth, and whom, feeling and knowin;* 
him wortlly of her love, she had in the vanity of her power slighted and iU-used. Bit- 
terly (if that kind spirit could have fe't revenge) was he vindicated ; but thi«i was a 
feeling his generous nature would never have coupled with her, on whom all the 
deep and strong affections of his heart had been irrevocably lavished. A 
kinsntan of her father’s, Frank Townsend had been almost from boyhood an occa- 
sional visitor at their house, and from his fine dispoeition, and a character replete 
with every manly excellence, was deservedly beloved of aU ; hut then Ms punuito 
were commercial, and at this time (a fact that said volumes fi>r his prudence, inte- 
grity, and the high regard in which ho was held by the firm— for he was a very young 
mau) he was but the collccting-cierk of a manufactory ; while Mary Lawson, brought 
up in a gniTis<m dej^t, accustomed to the gay society and" glitter of military life, could 
we no gallant attributes in a lover unconnected with it, and discarded her worthy, 
high-minded cousin, for the soke of a senseless, selfish being, who, in consideration of 
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the very good dinners her father occasionally gave, and tho pleasure of a nice giid*b 
society in country quarters, affected to adwess her, and actually trifled with her 
affections, till, her father’s death making his circumstances known, her militai^ lover 
hastily broke off the affair, coldly regretting to a mutual acquaintance, that his for- 
tune would not admit of his marrying any woman who could not find her own kit*^ 
Now it was that Mary Lawson discovered the difference in the relative characters of 
her two lovers, and at the same time the fact, that, however we may be flattered into 
a preference of showy charms, w^anting some real basis for affection, tlie flame we 
suffer from is superficial, as the object, a mere phosphorescent glare, dial wountls no 
deeper than our self-love, and brings with it its antidote in the disgust and contempt 
with which it fills us. Ifer sole regret (a deep and lasting one) was for the weak- 
ness of her own judgment, or rather choice (for judgment had, alas! nothing to do 
with it), and a sense of remorse foi^ the true heart slxe had turned from her in her 
Bcnseless vanity. At this moment, as she read over his letters fraught with intelli- 
gence and observation, full of racy, healthful feeling and expression, scorning, in his 
deep love of truth, to flatter even her, she felt, as she had done a thousand times, 
since her own conduct had lost him to* her, his immense sxipcTiority, and her own 
unworthiness of him. For some time she had not heard from him ; report said be hod 
breotno a pruicipal in the firm he^ formerly served ; and in her poverty and sorrow 
pride liacl put a veto on her coinip unicat iiig with him ; and, believing tliat growing 
ambition w'oula blot out whatever remnant of affection her own injustice had not 
crushed, it was only thus in secrecy and silence that she refreshed her woman’s 
heart with the sweeV eonscionsness that once at least she bad been truly loved, and 
by one whom, in her chastened and matured judgment, it appeared a most intense 
triumph to have been loved by. Someway this present, though strictly anonymous, 
associated itself in her mind with him, and renewed, she knew not wherefore, all the 
thoughts she had conten<lcd unavailingly to nut away. lJut to be brief, their (/hristmas, 
if not a merry one,proved at least free from the want that had preluded it; and tho New 
Year, like a new monarch, w'ho cancels the iudgmentsof liis predecessor, fi'om its very 
dawn, brought with it fresh hopes and brighter prospects to them. TJnseen and unsus- 
pected, Frank Townsend had made himselt master of their circumstances — had learned 
the story of their perseverance, poverty, and jiatience ; and w'ith the faith not only 
of affection but of experience (believing that* his cousin’s licart must be perfectly 
weeded of those frivolities that youth and vanity so often leave us to rogi-ct in after 
life), through tho agency of sweet Mrs. Allworth had sounded it, and waited but 
a fitting opportunity to prove to her the unchangingness of his own. TTiis was not 
(thanks to tlie ardour of their mutual friends; long in arriving.’- The Lawsons were 
spending the anniversary of the New Year at the hospitable miller’s, who between 
dinner and tea amused himself by looking into his burn, farm-yard, &c., while 
Mrs. Allworth, contrary to her usual custom of taking an afternoon’s si(‘sla, slipjicd 
on her cloak, clogs, and bonnet, and wrapping up the late invalid, Kate, in no end 
of shawls and furs, very anxiously requested Mary to finish a difficult bit of work 
she had in hand, and most unceremoniously slipped off. Hardly, however, hud they 
gone, when a gig drove up to the door, and as Mary glanced irom her work to the 
window, a mist seemed to gather on her sight, the work feil from her hands, and 
just as she was rushing from the room to escape the desired, yet drende<l, meeting. 
Frank Townsend mot her at the door, and with something more than cousinly ten- 
derness, led her back again. What passed between them is not fon us to divulge. 
It is sufficient to say that, during the rest of the evening, Mary made no farther 
attempt to run away ; and that, instead (as John Thorndyke had settled, and Mrs.Toms 
believed) of their goods coming to the hammer in default of his rent, he duly received 
his money. Miss Lawson and her sister left Elmstead, as bride and biidemaid ; 
and Uiua.our Village Library remains a reminiscence to this day. 
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The Child of the Islands. A Poem. By the Hon. Mrs. Nobxon. London, 

HE title of this poem,” we are informed in the pre- 
face, ** has reference to his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales.” ThetYolume wears a courtly look both 
in binding and typography. And it was tne intention 
of the authoress to have published it on the “ first 
anniversary” of the Prince’s birth. But it is not, 
consequently* a mpe effusion of courtly prettincsscs. 
It is sometning worthier than a birthday compliment. 
It proclaims a truth that should always be ** in season.” 
It brings the palace into contact with the hovel ; and, 
showing rank the wretchedness beneath it, pleads, in 
high places, the cause, of ‘‘ the desolate and the 
oppressed.” 

And really it is Refreshing to meet with a poem 
actually indicative of. a practical purpo^p. Of respect- 
able— very respectable — verse-mongers there is no 
lack. The " mob of gentlemen who write with case ” 
have seldom been more active than at present. The melodious fusion of -words into 
rhyme is accomplished with marvellous precision and steam-engine velocity. Young 
England is profuse of dashing impossibilities ; fashion prodigal of easy convention - 
alisrns, and juvenile mysticism quite overwhelming with its profound affectations. 
But it is only occasionally that some Poet heart, hard tried by wo,” denounces 
wrong in undying lyrics, or that the vigorous strains of a more refined spirit waken 
deep thought and excito to noble aims. And it is among this latter class that wc 
are disposed to rank the authoress of tlic work before us. 

Mrs. Norton has divided her poem into four book^, under the several titles of 
Spring, Suninu'r, Autumn, and Winter ; with a few stanzas of general introduction 
and conclusion. Certain conilitions ol the lower classes, peculiar to or suggested by 
each season, are brouglit into contrast wiili the condition of the young Prince, not 
harshly, or offeiLsively* but with all kindliness and sound judgment ,* distress is not 
exaggerated, nor autimrity decried, 'I'hc lessons of the book, nowever, arc far from 
being confined to royalty alone. The great principle, that “ property has its duties 
as well as its rights,” is generally illustrated and eloquently enforced ; and every 
man, however narrow his circle or limited his power, is urged, by the memory of our 
common brotlxcrhood, to attempt something^ in behalf of the ignorant and destitute of 
humankind. 

Not that the reader will find in this volume any pet panacea for the many disorders 
oT our sick i\ge. The poem is suggestive rather than prescriptive. Its object is to 
awaken thoughtfulness, not to pifopound a scheme. We have, indeed, already more 
thiin enough joint-stock plans of usefulness, in the discussion and preparation of 
which our philanthropists too often waste both means and opportunities. Mrs. Norton 
would set mdividuals at work as well as companies, exhibits disorder and 

sufibring on a Ihige scale, but she justly considers etrery remedial effort honourable. 
The smallest good accomplished is a triumph over some evil vanquished ; and she 
would encourage all, therefore, to active and immediate exertion, in proportion to ike 
Aji^ity which God has given. 

tlius urges the duty of personal activity: — 

** 1 thought in my own secret soul, if thus 

(By the strong sympathy that knits xnankiiid) 

A power untried exists m each of us 

By which a fdlow-creature*s wandering mind 
To good or evil deeds may be inelitied ; 
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Shall not an awful reckoning b$ made 
(And wc, perchance* no fitting answer find) ? 

Whom hast THOU sought to rescue or perauade ? • 

Whom roueed from sinful sloth ? whom comforted* afraid } 

** For whom employ’d, — e’en from thy tuelese birth, — 
llie buried talent at thy lord's command ? 

Uiiprofitublc servunt of the earth! 

Tlmugh here men favm’d on thee and lick'd thy Imnd 
For golden wealth and power, and tracts of land : 

When the eternal balance justly weiglis. 

Above tlice, in die ranks of heaven, shall stand* 

Some wTetch obscurj;* who through unnoticed days, 

Taught a poor village school to siQg their Maker’s praise.” 

^Vc cordially welcome Mrs. Norton into this field* of honourable labour. The 
separation between the lower and the higher classes of society seems daily widening. 
In the liastc to become rich, too many amongst us have forgotten the retribution 
wiiich follows those who ‘‘grind the facc?s of the poor/* The dogmiM of the 
eronomist have been suffered tg supersede tlio royal law of love.’* Selfish 
legislation and magisterial wrong-l^adedncss have gone far to destroy the poor man’s 
hope of cvenhaiided justice. And hence black thoughts of despair and hatred have 
made more terrible still the desolate homes of the starving labourer and destitute 
mechanic, — thoughts 4hai may one day find utterance in appalling sounds, when 
speculation ha.s squandered her last shilling, and a cry of ruin echoes through the 
land. The “ Condition -of- the -People” question is, indeed, the true question of the 
day, — a question not to be settled oy tbo Legislature alone, but by the general dif- 
fusion of more generous feelings, and of a wiser philanthropy among the mass of the 
wealthy and powerful. May the poem before us cast a sunshine in the shady place,” 
Sind rouse into activity many a heart and will that have hitherto only been sluggish, 
because hitherto ignorant of tlic need of exertion. 

But wc have as yet spoken chiefly of the objects of Mrs. Norton’s book, A few 
words as to its character as a poem. We cannef think our authoress has been alto- 
gether fortunate in her choice of a stanza, nor all times skilful in its management. 
Some of the verses hang heavily, and seem wire-drawn, from the mere nccossities of 
the rhyme. And the introduction of the Free -Church question appears to us 
both unnecessary and unwise. It comes ‘‘ d-proj)Os to nothing ; ” and is somewhat 
unfairly handled. But, nevertheless, there is much true poctiy, as well os sound 
purpose, in the book. Wo had marked more passages for quotaUon than we find 
our space will admit. The foBowing may bufilce. Tuis is a touching picture: — 

•• So lives the little Trapper under ground ; 

No glittering sunshine streaks the oozy wall ; 

Not e’en a lamp’s cold glimmer shineth round 
Where he must sit (through summer days and all, 

While in warm upper air the cuckoos call)* 

For ever listening at the weary gate • 

Where echoes of the unseca footstep fill]. 

Early he comes and lingers kmg and late 
With savage men whose blows his misery aggravate. 

Yetsometiaiea (for the heart of childhood m 
A thing so pregnant with joy’s blessed sun. 

That all me dismal gkKHn thiU round him lies 
Can scarce suffice to bid its rays be gone). 

In lieu of vain comphint or peewish moan, 

A feeblejw> 2 vo the pasring hour will mark 1 
Poor little nightingale f that sing’st alone. 

Illy cage is very low and bitter dark; 

But God hears thee; who hears the glad upsoaring lark. 
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** Ciod neeth thee, who i»eeH the proeperouB proud 
Into the BUQBhinc ot their joy go forth : 

God marks thcc, weak one, in the human crowd, 

And judgeth all thy gtiei (as idl their mirth), 

Bird with the broken wing, that trails on earth / 

His angels watch thee, if none watch beside, 

A 8 faithfully — despite thy lowly birth — 

As the Child Royal of the Queenly Bride, 

Or our belief is vain in Christ the Crucified. 

In Christ ! who made young children's blessed lives 
The promised object of peculiar pare ; 

Who bade each sinner that for pardon strives 
Low at Heaven's feet, a child-kke heart lay bare ; 

0|)ening the world's great universal prayer 
With these meek words, — ' Our Father V strange that we 
The common blessings of His light and air 
Deny to those who, circling round His knee. 

Embraced in mortal life His immortality v 

Very beautiful is the following : — 

GtlAVnS IN WINTER. 

** And high above them, on the cyprecs bough, 

The little winter Robin, all day long. 

Slanting his bright eye at the dazzling snow, 

Sings with a loud voice and a cheerful song ; ^ 

While round about, in many a clustering throng, 

Tlie tufted snowdrop lifts its gentle head, 

And bird and fiower in language mute though strong. 

Reprove our wailing for the happy dead. 

And by their joy condemn the selfish tears wc shed. 

“ For snowdrops arc the harbingers of Spring, — 

A sort of link between dumb life and liglit, — 

Freshness preserved amid all w'itliering, — 

Bloom in the midst of grey and frosty bliglit, — 

Pole stars that gla[lden Nature's dreary night ! 

And well the Robin may companion be. 

Whose breast of glowing red, like embers bright. 

Carries a kindling spark from tree to tree, 
iaghting the solemn yew where darkness else would be. 

'* Tlic rose is lovely fair and rich in scent, 

Tlie lily stately ns a cloister'd nun. 

The violet with its sweet bead downward bent. 

The polyanthus in the noonday sun. 

And bluebell springing where the brooklets run : 

But all these grow in summer hours of mirth ; 

Only the snowdrop cometh forth alone, 

Peering above the cold and niggard eartli. 

Then bonding down to watch the soil that gave it birth : 

Seeming to say,—* Behold, your dbad lie here. 

Beneath the heavy mould whose burial sound 
« Smote with such horror on yonr shrinking ear 
When the dark coffin sank into the ground : 

Yet therefrom spring these flowers that quiver round. 

Their frail bells trembhng o'er the damp, cold sod. 

Fear not, nor doubt — ^yoor lost ones shall be found ; 

For they, like us, shall burst the valley clod. 

And in white spotiess robes, rise up to and God ! *’ 

The tale of The Gipsy’* is full of passion and interest; and the openix^g stanzas 
of Autumn may be classed among the best of our descriptive poetry. And thus, 
with a hearty ** godspeed,** we bid a£eu for the present to the “ CUldof the Islands.** 

' ' TALMSt AMP CLATTOM, miNTBU, C8AMB.CQUMT, rUBT-STMtItT. 
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TIIJ' l-XAMINAriON 

BRR \o\ If AHN took his hat and stick, and followed. 
Nor could he help laughing secietly at the distress of 
the pohteman, whose jralouby he boheved he had 
awakened. s 

lie soon remarked, as he passed through tho stroct, 
that he w^as in one of those sniall towns where every 
stranger is sUied at, like a wild beafift; and a doAen 
hat** arc bpoiled in the com sc of the year in giving and 
ittuniing salutations. Wherever he went, right and 
h*ft they in^dc way for lain, with a low bow. Even 
ht a distance thej' took off their hats and caps respect* 
fully No King could have* bix^n icrrived with groater 
reverence; and on all sides as hr passed the houses he 
saw A crowd of curious faces looking after him thiough* 
the unopened window^) ; but the worst befel him as he 
approached the afore mentioned^tonier house with the 
balcony. Not far from the house, and in the centre 
of the square, stcMid a fountain which poured {ta 
waters through seven pipes into a laig^ stone bsmiti ; 
round the fountain sto^ a group of girls, with pails 
and tubs, all busily employed chatting, Some treite 
washinir salad, othats placed their emp^ pails beneath the pipeS| 
mistna ^ir fbll ones to their heads. Herr von Hahn, hi otiht 
f the dwelling, stepped aside to ask Ofm of fhiM 

busy nuddona, who in the liveliness of their discourse had not at dbnt 
Wbaa, however, he opened his mouth, and that they aU now tunm 4ia^ 
towards hfin-^Heaven help us, what a damoor, and urbat a iffl 

in sudden ^or : one let Im fish drop into the 



dewiiag fish, aouM 
wlcSe men were 
to amre Umself of 
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so that it poured over her like a sliower-bath; all ran, pale and breathless, from the . 
spot ; oTUJ old woman alone, whoso limbs refused to obey her, shrunk backwardi^ 
pressing against the .high pillars of the fountain as though she would upset them, 
and witli her withered hand made incessantly the sign of the cross, and stood, with 
lips apart, staring fixedly at him with a look of desperation, while her hair seemed to 
stand on cud: so one may sometimes see a cat held at bay by a dog— her back arched, 
Jier hair on end, her mouth o])en, and following, with a penetrating look, every 
movement of her noisy persecutor. 

Annoyc*d by these foolish \i'on}en, Herr von Hahn turned round, and went straight 
to the house with the balcony. He was at the right place ; the burgomaster, a small, 
ni(;c, dapper man, l eceivcd him very politely at the head of the stairs, and led him 
into flic room. 

“ You liave desired my attendance,’' said Herr von Hahn ; ‘'and, indeed, 1 come 
most willingly, for I hope you may be‘able to solve a riddle for me. Yesterday, for 
the first time, I arrived in your town, and I confess I have already had more adven- 
lures hero than elsewhere in all my travels.” 

“ I can believe it,” said the burgomaster, smiling ; “ I have heard of them, and 
some of them rather incredible. You arc Herr von Hahn, son of the banker ; 
have connexions with the house of llantos hero, and came because Mademoiselle 
Dantes ” 

‘‘Quite right; shall I prove my identity, burgomaster'” Herl: von Hahn, in 
saying this, drew some papers from his ]mckct-book; the bargomaster did not refuse 
to cast his oyo over them, but returned them with tht‘ most obliging expressions of 
his entire satisfaction. 

“ T have now made you a(*quainted with everything, burgomaster, upon which 
you can require information from mo ; allow me now, in return, to ask you for some 
iiiforniatioii upon various extraordinary things connected with your town, Herbes- 
heim is not so completely isolated from the rest of the >vorld ; some stranger must 
occa.sionally have visited it ; how doc»s it happen, then, that 1 ?” 

“ I know what you would say, Herr von Jiahn : you shall hear all, if you will 
hav(j tlie kindness to answer nu) a question or twu).” 

“ 1 am ([uite at yoiiv^ervico.” , 

“ At first you may place my quc<.itlons amongst the strange things which have 
befallen you in llerhesheim, Vnu will havi* no difficulty, after a little time, in dis- 
eoveiing the grounds for them. Do you generally wear blaek 

“ 1 am in mourning for my aunt.*' 

Were you ever in Herbeshoim luTore.'” 

“ Never:” 

“ Have you ever formerly had any acquaintance with persons of this town, or by 
chance heard or read any of the stories, that is to say, old stories, tales, or legends, of 
llorbesheim 

, “ 1 knew no one in llerbcsheim, ])ersonaIly ; and knew nothing of tlie town, but 
that Herr Dantes’ house was hero, and that Mademoiselle Bantes was an extremdy 
aimnide young lady, which I will now with ]>leasure confirm.” 

“ Have you never, by accident^ read or heard a story of the Dead Guest of 
llerhesheim ?” 

“ I repeat it, th«J history of llerbcsheim, especially its ancient history, is— to my 
shame be it spoken — as unknown to me as the liistory of the kingdom of Siam and 
Degu.” 

*• And yet, Herr von Hahn, your adventures here, which I guess at more than 
aettially know\ are the lineal dt'sceiuhuits of our ancient history.” 

^ “ llow can I have anything lo say to your ancient history ? 1 have never met with 

it in my life. Pray, explain.” 

The burgomaster smiled, and answered — They take you for the Dead 
^ a ghost iu one of our faiiy tales ; and/ however fruitful the comical imagination of 
f^dlow-citixens may appear to me, still 1 cannot help (do not take my plain 
^P^aking acuisH). 1 cannot myself help wondering at the extraordinary resemblance 
between you and the hero of our tale of terror : taking for granted that you have not 
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been playing a trick upon me, and really know nothing of the' story of the Dead 
Guest, 1 w’ill tell it to you, as I have heard it related by M'\ejal persona.** 

Herr von Hahn gave him the livtdicbt demonstrations of his giiriosity. The burw- 
master said — This is assuredly the first time that a faiiy tale ever was officially 
told.” AVhereupon he gaily eommeneed the story of the Dead (iuest. 

** Now, I can undet stand everything/* said Herr von Halm, laughing, as soon as 
the story was ended. 'The fair ladies of Herbosheim are in terror for their necks.** 

“ Jests opart, lit rr von Hahn, I am still in tlie dark. 1 ran believe in the most 
extraordinai\ freaks of accident ; but in this case the eaju’icipus of Fate bus 
played liis tricks almost too clumsily to leave me m ithoiit some little feeling of sus- 
picion towards you.” ^ * 

How, buigoiniu^er t Yon surely do not join those who take me for the man in 
the fable who visits llrihcsheiin cmitj huiidied )ears, for the purpose of destroying 
the poor dove** • 

“ No, certainly liot; but you may have accidtmtally Jlieard of the (jlhost story, and 
availed yours« If ot ^(lur a])pearancc in order to amuse yourself with the fears of 
our cietlulous fair ones. Why, for instifnee, did you exactly fi\ upon the lirst Sun- 
day in Advent ftn tlic day of jrtur aiii\al, and that, too, in the midst of a storm of 
lain and wund, if jou had not known something of the fable 

“ Y(»u aie lii^ht, bin^omaster, i1 is a strange coincidence, and 1 am myself sui^- 
piised at it. Ibil 1 must assun' yfm that, so ignoiaiit am I of tlie calendar, 1 now 
have the plcasmc of le.uning, for the iii*»ttimc, that 1 ai rived here on the first Sun- 
day in Ad\ ( lit ; .uid 1 can most solemnly dcclart* that I by no means bespoke the lain 
from llea>en ; on the contiary, most jo) fully would I have dispensed with it, as bad 
weather seriously disagrees w'itli me.” 

Jlut how, 1 It 1 1 von Hahn, can j ou cx[)iain to me the gripe which you so roguishljf 
attempted to get this moining of the neck of your Uost.^ Did you know nothing of 
our Guest and his famous giipe 

Hen von Haim laughed out loud. “Aha, tlmt w^sis the reason the poor devil 
ducked so deeply to gc t out of my way! My host suspected my innocent move- 
ment. I wished to clap liim on the shouldci.” 

“ One tiling more, Heir von Halm : do jou^novv the girl Wiesel 

“ Many MTesels, buigomavtei ; but no youiiji^ gill of tli.it good name.” 

“ Yet it is asM'ited that you w^eie with hei, and r viui aM]nain(od with the hack 
door of her house*.” 

“ The back tluoi of Miss Wiesel.^ Oh! now 1 understand by llie hack door, I 
recognis(‘ the divinity of tlie police-officer; and now, foi the fiist tini(‘, 1 (oniprohend 
the conversation and cutrcatics of the man.” 

“ Once more, Herr von Hahn. You wiirpercc ive that I urn well a<*qimint<‘d wiih 
all your proceedings; and the secret police of IleihcHhc'im in no rcsjicc't yields to that 
of raris in the days of those masters of spying, I'oucln' »ind Savary. T jioiigh I mny 
be able, in ease of necessity, to explain naturally all that has hitherto occuircd^ 
without suspecting you of wihhing to terrify our good jico])jo by visibly plaviiig the 
part of tlie Dead Guest, still I mu«t ask you another r|ueHtion. If you were ncuthe^r 
able nor willing really to play tliis part, tell me, then, — and iIiTh cjucstiou I put lf*ss for 
iny own satisfaction than for the sake of another, — how w’^a*' it jioseibh^ that you and 
Mademoiselle Halites, w'hom you iiev’er knc»w bcfuic*, sliould tins nun niiig— in a few 
minutes, in a'^cjuaiter of an hour — should become «o Kuchh'nly, so*r <n)ficlenti«lly 
intimate, that you and that young lady should — I know nut how I shall tell it.” 

" Have you also learned that said Herr von Hahn, much struck ; and a blush 
overspre^ad his pale but animated countenance, wdiicli did not ej^capo the burgo- 
master’s penetratiem. 

“ I must again entreat you to pardon my curionity,” added the burgcnnaiiter ; 
**’yon know that police-officers and pbyaidans are privileged to pul indiscreet ques- 
|ieriia.^'llffrau know, also, that the DeadGu^st is particulajly famous for his art of 
insCantaneousIy fascinating the fair sex — an art which 1 am rutiier inclined to attribute 
to yon without believing you to be dead.** 


n n 2 
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Herr von Ifabn* was hileiif lor a riioment. At length lie said — Burgomaster^ 1 
begin to be more afraid of you, than all your worthy citizens can be of my black 
coat. The walls must tell you talcs, for I was but a short time alone with Mademoiselle 
Dantes this morning, if you allude to any intimacy existing between us. You must 
permit me, however, to be entirely silent on this {Knnt. Either your walls have 
declared to you our whole conversation, in which case you know all, or they have 
not ; and, in this r;iisc, it is not for me to draw the curtain, if Mademoiselle Bantea is 
not willing to do it with her own hand,” 

I’he burgomaster showed, hy a gentle inclination of the head, that he would not 
press him further, but was willing to change the subject. Do you remain long 
amongst us, Herr von Hahn 

I leave this to-morrow. My business here is over, and it is by no means agree- 
able to be com]>elled to play the hobgoblui. Chance never maltreated a poor mortal 
as it has done me, that it should fix upon me to resemble to a hair the Dead Guest of 
your old town legend or town chronicle.” 

'I'his declaration of his immediate departure was most agreeable to the burgo- 
master. He did not, therefore, allude to it again, and conversed upon other subjects 
with his mysterious guest, who at length took his leave. 

The affair seemed altogether extraordinary to the burgomaster. To believe that a 
mere accidental concurrence of circumstances ebuld account for the resemblance 
between the Dead Guest and Herr von Hahn was, according to the r^ommon course 
of things, rather too much. , And, on the other hand, there seenitHl to be no ground 
to doubt the voracity of the striingor’s depositions. These things passed to and fro 
in the burgomaster’s mind as he looked out of the window into the street. He had 
immediately, upon the departure of his visitor, gone to the window in order to amuse 
himself hy watching the effect produced upon the people in the street by the Dead 
(juest* Ilut, to his great nstoriishmcnt, he did not leave the house. He waited for 
some time ; a quarter of an hour elapsed, still he waited in vain. The burgomaster 
rang the bell. The scTvant appeared, and was questioned by his master. The 
servant swore that he had been standing for tlie last hour under the balcony before 
the* house door, and hud seen no gentleman in black clothes pass. The servant left 
the room. ^ 

“ That certainly does look ghost-like!” murmured the burgomaster, puzzled and 
laughing to himself, aiul he again took his place in the window. In a short time 
the servant returned uncalled, and said, the chambermaid was sitting pale and 
weeping in the kitchen, and that she said the Dead Guest was wdth her young 
lady ; that her young lady seemed huniliar with his horrible apparition ; that the 
Unknown had given the young lady a beautiful pair of br^clcts, and had at the 
same time whispered somctliiiig to her; that the chambermaid had positively seen all 
that, but understood nothing about it — ^lier young lady had immediately sent her out 
of the room. At first the burgomaster laughed ; but when it came it to tlic bracelets, 
,the whispering to one another, and the sending the chambermaid out of the room, 
all disposition to langhfer forsook him ; he desired the servant sharply to leave the 
room. Bracelets ( whispering with my Minna ? Gracious Heaven ! how could the 
girl have become so quickly intimate with the man ? In truth he has set himself lo 
play the Dead Guest.’^ He said this to himself, and hastening to the door opened 
it, and was on the point of going to surprise his^ daughter and the stranger ; but, 
quii'kly becoiffing ashamed of his growing superstition, he restrained his anxiety. A 
ipiarter of an hour passed. At length, unable to restrain his impatience, he went to bis 
(laughter, whoso chamlier was close to his own ; she was sitting alone in the window 
conieniplating the costly bracelets. 

“ What have you got there, Minna ?” asked he with a faltering voice. 

Minua answciW with an unconcerned air — A present from Herr von Hahn for 
Frederica Rautos ; he goes away early to«morrow morning, and has particular reasons 
for not wishing to go himself to Herr Bantes^ house. It is inGomprehcnsib||^ln mo 
— a bridegroom, and go aw*uy so quickly ! 1 must go and give it to her.” 
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“ And how do you know him, or he you ?” 

“We made acquaintance thU morning while I was visiting Fredcric-a n^nd her 
mother. A shudder ran through me when 1 first saw' him : the actual Dead Guest in 
person ! but he is a very good kind of man. As he w'as leaving you, papa> I came out 
of my room ; wc recognised one another, and he immediately made liis request known 
to Minna related all tliis with such unconrern, that the whole thing was quite 

cleared up to the burgomaster. Hut the following morning the policeman was 
ordered to watch if the stranger rcaHy departed according to his proni^'. 






l'KR!!|I A1,AKM. 

' IS worship, the biirRomastrr, a man free from all 
' / Wl/ »vJ| ^ prejudice and superstition, passed a slwjihss 

V nijjht. Amight, however, by moon or star light, 

' V "’W i 4fJ H j T A "*■ *" not. only docs the external world 

' m/*. \ - i' ') assume a different aspi'ct, hut the internal world 

f jUpSlBk . j of n»n does so too : one is more religious, more 

• V disposed to believe in tho extraordinary, Uic 

* miraculous, the adventurous, and the wonderful, 

\l L ) whatever experienced reason may oppose to it. ilvasou is the 

Hr ■ sunshine of tlio soul : all becomes bright and clear iii its light ; 

* V the belief in the feelings and the fancy is the nightly moon of 

V A the soul; all things liecome confused in its doubtful glimmer 
' V ( ' and enchanting chiaro-scuro. The burgomaster thought over 

\ the whole story of the Dead Guest ; compared with it the time 

j X and hour of flcrr von Hahn’s appearance, his figure, his palo 

face, his dress, his expensive presents, his sudden intimacy 
with brides ; for Minna also was just about to be betrothed, 
and the little story of the girl \\'iesel ha<I really something 
suspicious in it. All tins was at Iciist very striking. 'Ihis latter damsel liail in truth 
confessed to the policeman tliat evening, that the Illack Guest had gone mto her 
shop and bought a trifle ; hut he had only coir^e at the fall of twilight, and sh«! had 
never seen him before ; stUl less would she acknowledge iheTamous incident of the 
back door. The burgomaster had heard all this from his police-officer, and it gave rise 
to many strange droughts. He could not take the tall black man for a mere wag, he 
looked too earnest for that; his presente were loo costly to allow him “j 
was merely playing off a trick upon the fair ones of Hcrbesheim. Herr Bantes, at 
all other times the declared enemy of superstition, had related and coinplamed of to 
much that was extraordinary, fhat it cost the burgomaster a nights rest whilst he 

weighed these pros and cons in his mind. _ t r, * 1 . i • .u 

Tne next morning, before the police-officer arrived at tlie Cross, the people in the 
street informed him that the Dead Guest ond his servants, bag and baggage, had^ 
vanished, and no one knew whither ; he had neitluT taken carnap, nor horse, nor 
extra post, had passed through none of the gates, and was nowhere to be found. 
This was oonfirined by the declaration of the host of the Cross, who br^ht the 
policeman into the chamber wWch the so-called Heir yon Hahn 1^ inhabited. 
%ere lay everything in the most perfect order as though no one had ocppied it : 
the beds stood undisturbed, the chairs in their p^ ; no trunk, no clothes, not a 
of String, not a bit of paper, nothing-left Mfcind, a trace remain^, only 
that upon the table lay the full reckonung of fhe host ut -hard dollars, which he, how. 

•ever, most wisely would not touch. .... « «•,* 

“ Let who will take the devil’s gold,” said the host of the Cross, it u ceiiem 
no can attend it; were 1 to lay it in my diest, it wo^ twn to nonld^g 

oommtto^ Idiallbeetow itonthehm^tBlfiar the ptmr. I will haTi! mnte tff ft. 
He doUan to the policeman to we to the Ira^tal. . . „ . 

•j^lHinifttofdtosiiddmdm^^ of ^ D^^^ja^^ft* «ftei^t 
dteumelSiW. spread ramdly dirough the whole of Hei^h^ ; har^y h^ Hc« 
Bantes aa^ hia wife left their beds,wW they were ufermed of it--wst,by their 
m>idffrvyfft,'*i*d soim after the bookkeeper and cashier. 
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“ Aniaziiif( ! ’’ saitl lUrr IJantos to his wife. " Now, what say you to it ? lam 
(k li^litcd lie is Yon will allow now that all was not right there ? I tell you 

that rK*v< r was tVic son of iny fdd friend 1 lalm. Who would ever have beliirvcd in such 
a load lak-» sm li nonsense, and the like, if one had not witnessed it with their own 
bodily eyes!” 

Madam llantos ventured modestly to doubt the assertions of the maid and the 
bookkt'eper ; tfio ea^hier was sent to the host of the Cross; but quiekly returned 
with a lull corifirmation of the tale. Madam Brutes smiled, seemed surprised, and 
knew not whaWo say ; only she thought that in some way it would be explained, for 
her sound understanding was not to be duped hy such a story. 

Suddenly, Uatlier Bantes stood up in a state of mortal anguish, and became so pale 
that Madam Bantes began to tremble. For some time he either could not or w'ould 
not speak. At length he said, with a weak and faltering voice — “ Mother, if one part 
he true, so ma;^ the other.’* 

“ What then, for Heaven’s sake ? ” 

“ Do you think that Frederica is still asleep ? We were some time awake in our 
beds, and did you hear a sound, a footstep, or even the moving of a chair, in tlie 
next room ?” 

“ Speak, though, pajia ; you do not suspect that*the child is 

But if the one be true, so may the other. It' is frightful, marniha ; I have not 
eouragc^ to go and see.” 

“ M'hy, can you think she is ” 

Yes, y(‘s — her head twisted! ” 

Withtlu'sc; words llie old man hurried, tortured with the most terrible forebodings, 
to Frederica’s bedroom ; Madam Bantes followed him anxiously; he laid his trem- 
bling hand on the lock of the door, he opened it softly, he hardly dared to breathe. 
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and, as no voice sounded from within, it was lung ere he could trust himself to look 
towards the bed. “ I.iOok you, mamma/’ said he ; and his heart felt oppressed 
with dread. 

“ She sleeps softly ! ” said !Madam Hantes. He raistnl his eyes towards her. There 
lay Frederica quietly in her hed, her eyes closed in a sweet sleep, her gentle coun- 
tenance in its own proper place. But does she live ? ” asked Herr Bantes, taking 
the rising and falling of his child’s gently heaving Iwsom for some illusion of his eyes ; 
nor was he reassured till he touched her warm hand, and still more when she, 
waking at his touch, opened her eyes, and her first movement was a smile of mingled 
affection and surprise. Her mamma now explained the reason of their visit, and 
related the mysterious disappearSnee of Herr von Hahn, and her father’s late alarm 
arising from it. Tlic whole party ^ere now contented and joyful. 

• 

all’s WKLL that BKUa WEU.. 

• 

TiT.i. more contented and joyful, ho^vcver, were th<?y, 
when sitting all together at supper, on the evening 
of that same day, a carriage rolled nuickly through 
the street and suddenly stopped before the house. 
Frederica listening, sprung up and cried, VVal- 
drickl” It was he ; all hastened to meet him. Father 
Bautes embraced liim and welcomed him more 
heartily than ever ; then there were u thousand 
things to be asked and to be answered, and questions 
to be asked in return. Father Baiitcs at length 
stilled the clamour, and planted the commandant in 
his accustomed place at the table. Then the lively 
and merry discourse was renewed. And only think, 
/ I'y'i my dear fellow, my fine captain, we have had that 
devil of a fell ow, the Dead Guest, and die like, 
; actually here in Herbeshoim — have had him in bodily 

presence intthis house. What say you to that? 
Ay, what do you say to it ; and he had alrcadj' within 
four-and- twenty hours fi.shed out his thrc’c brides. There was, first, Miss Fr(?derica 
over there ; then the burgonuistcr’s daughter Minna ; and for the third that young 
girl Wie.scl, at the dressmaker’s. W^e have all been frightened, everybody in the 
town, like little children and the like.” 

The commandant laughed heartily, and said — ” And I dined witli him to-day, at 
the posthouse at Ordenberg : for I am sure you mean Herr von Hahn, and no one 
else?” 

Herr Bantes smiled peevishly. ** Herr von Hahn here, and Herr von Hahn 
there ! Let him be who he will, he was the Dead Guest, body and soul, and *08 
such won’t do for my Frederica, even if he were Herr vou Hahn and the like. I 
never could bear to liave a cold shudder run through mo* every time T looked at 
my son-in-law. If he really was the son of my friend, so much the worse for 
him, for he answers in all things to the description you have given us of the 
Dead Guest.” • 

Oh ! ” cried the captain, ** that is no fault of his. Wlicn I was obliged, on 
that evening of your assembly, to tell the story of the De^ Guest, and wanted 
to describe nu appearance, I could find in my haste no original but that of Herr 
von Hahn. And he occurred to me, because, at the time, he was doubly disagree- 
able tp me. When I was on my march to this place witii my company, finding 
myself only a few miles from the metroTOlis, 1 made a little eatcurstdii token paasane. 
At the table {ThAte, at the King of Portugal, amongst the mai^ sniesta assembled 
there, I was struck with the extraordinary height of Herr von Himn, who towered 
above all other mortals by a full head ; also by his black hair, ashy paleness, and his 
black dress. I heard that he was the son of the famous banker ; he was then an 
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object of ijulifferencc to me, but I could not forget his appearance ; still leap could 
1 forget it when it ceased to be indifferent to me on account of — you must let me 
say it ! — on account ofhis suit to Madeznoiselic Frederica.” 

Donner!” cried Herr Ilantes, laughing as he rubbed his hands and clapped his 
forehead. “ A livaTs fancy sketch! — nothing else! That must never come to any 
body’s knowledge ; not even to the all-knowing discreet burgomaster and his police. 
I ought to have guesMjd, as soon as I saw Herr von Hahn, that that knavish com- 
mandant probably knew him, and had cut his Dead Guest out by him. But we old 
])Cople remain siinpUj children even when we grow grey; but, commandant, you 
iiavc terrible stories to answer for. Young Hahn will be horribly angry. He will 
storm and rage at the way he has been treated hefre ; and he will call me an old 
Han.s Casper, and the like.” 

Anything but that, papa,” said W^uldrick ; “ on the contrary, he is perfectly 
satisfied with the order of things and tlic course of fate. He begged to be kindly 
remembered, through me, to yoir, to mamma, and to Mademoiselle Frederica. He ancl 
I became real friends to-day, for we have confessed to one another all the secrets of 
our hearts. At first, as we sat alone at the tabic.^, and swallowed our soup, we got on 
drily enough. He was gloomy and silent, as though he did not know me. I was 
gloomy ancl silent, precisely because I did know him, and believed him to be on his 
bridegroom’s journey to llerbeshium. By chance, as out of civility, vse exchanged 
some words across the table ; 1 discovered that he wiis on his way home from Her- 
bcsheiin. An inextinguishable curiosity now burnccl within nic to learn more. 
Naturally, 1 could not deny that I was well acquainted with Herbesheim — that I wa.s 
town commandant. * Ah, ah!’ cried he, laughing, and reaching me his hand 
across the tabic, ‘ my fortunate rival, to whom, too, I must feel grateful for his good 



fortune 1 ’ Thus was our acquaintance made, and candour w^as the order of the day. 
T'hink, papa, he asserted tiiat Frederica had herself explained to him, that she 
M .IS already ougaged to me, luid had besought him not to make her and me un- 
happy ; and tliat he, on his side, had kissed the young lady’s hand, and said, that he 
had certainly implicitly obeyed his old father’s will, that he should come to Herbes- 
heiin ami pay his addresses to the young lady ; still he w’as only half in earnest, and 
hail every hope of being rejected by his ow’n behaviour ; that he had already in the 
metropolis a secret love, the daughter of a professor of that place, who, cxce|^ the 
treasures of her mind, had few earthly possessions, which was a decided stumbling- 
block to the old banker Hahn. Accordingly, the old gentleman had forbidd^ him, 
: ' on pain of disinheritance, to cost a thought upon the poor professor’s daughter. 
^>The young gentleman had sworn eternal constancy to bus beloved, and Was fully 
determined to marry her upon his father’s death. 

** What !” cried Herr Bantes, astonished, ** and you, Frederica — ^you knew all that 
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from hiniRclf ? Children, I take it into niy head, that you art\all making game oJ‘ 
me. Why did you not tell me one word or syllable of all that U' 

Frederica kissed her father's hand, and said — Think well, dear father, and do not 
scold your Frederica. Do you recollect, wlfen 1 so gaily cnine to you, after my 
interview with Herr von Hahn, and sang his praises, and >va8 about to tell you 
everything about it, how iiugry you grew ? You know that j ou forbid me to speak, 
and promised me, as a reward of my dumb obt^dicncc, tliat you w'ould put Waldrick 
in Herr von Hahn’s place — do you remember 

So— did 1 do so : But there is nothing in the w'orld like obedience — if it be 
only joined to a little judgment.” 

“ But was I not obliged to obey ? Did you not threaten to lock up dear mamma 
and me in the cellar ? if ” • 

“ 'J'hat’s enough, you chatterbox 1 Don't bring my sins up to me. But when you, 
as you know’, without my approval, had that talk with Hen* von Hahn, y<»u might 
have told him the extraordinary prejudice that existed against liini, and then you 
would have been able immediately to set us right f at least, might you not have 
given him some good reasons and tlic iike. to account for our behaviour to him 

And so I dia. As soon as be discovered tliat there w’as no * lodging to let' in 
my heart, he rejoiced, and gave me the same description of his own heart. A bettt?r 
reason for parting could not well be found ; besides, you know, inaitima and 1 had 
invited him tQ dinner ; but 

“ Hold your tongue ! My good commandant, finish your story. Ho was not, then, 
angry with us? What must he think of the good people of Herb(‘sheim ? Does ho 
not think that we, one and all, turned fools on Advent Sunday, and the like ?” 

Waldrick answ’ercd — Most certainly he did think something of the kind. The 
general behaviour of the people in llcTbeshcim must have struck liim ; for he 
related to me some strange scones of the universal fright. W hen, how'i^vcr, ho hear<l 
the legend of the Dead Guest from the burgomasU^r, and at the same lime learned 
that they paid him the unmerited honour of taking him for a cavalier and courtier of 
the Winter King, w’ho died tw’o hun<lrod years l>efore, the whole thing appeared to 
him still more extravagant; and he was not a little* amused with the dismay and 
terror which his personal appearance had so innocently occasioned.” 

“ And for which you and your wicked lain are alom; aiiHwerable, Mr. ('om- 
mandarit,” cried Frederica ; you must not forget that ! Wlio knew, hefore that 
first winter’s evening meeting, what sort of looking piTSon the Dead (iuest wa.s 
'The next day all the children in the street wc?rc telling it to each other.” 

** Come, 1 was honest enough to confess my sins to Herr von Halm, as soon as 1 
recovered the use of my voice from a long an<l hearty fit of lauglit(*r. I'hat his 
figure should have ridiculously proselyted itself to my ‘ mind s c*ye ’ during iny 
relation was excusable. But I should soon have thought of the sky falling as have 
dreamed of my innocent story producing such effects. Hr*rr von Hahn lauglunl 
heartily with me, and told me that, on his part, in order to torment the enlightcuud 
llerbc^sheimers still more, and also to confirm them in their pious belief, he liad 
]dayed all sorts of pranks. He had, to ][)lague a polici‘man, paid a visit to his iH.'trothed 
at a dressmaker’s ; and, in order to frighten and ruftonish his alrcnidy terrified host 
still more, he had given it out that he would go early to bc2l, and depart next morn- 
ing; w’hereas he bw made his servants convey away liis luggage secretly in the dusk 
of the evening, and had himself proceeded on foot by moonlight to J^be next village, 
and, after having slept, had ttikcn a carriage from thciu^c* to the next post station. 
Id short, never was the inextinguishable laughter of the IIomf*ric gods at V ulcan’s 
occupations in Olympus so truly imitated by tw’o mortals as by ufe two, in our 
laughter at the way in w’hich the llerbesheimers busied themselves W'itb tlie l)t?ad 
Gues(. We two rivals concluded a treaty of friendship over a flask of champagtic, 
and separated much later tlian we at first believed we should when wc sat down 
iogetlier to our soup.” 

Athough Father Bantes smiled at the ronlinuation of Waldrick’s narration, still 
some struggle appeared to be passing witVun him. Vexation and pleasure seemed 
to be strangely combined in the expression of his counlenauce. Frederica caressed 
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him moiT tenderly, for she suw what was passing in liis mind, ami kissed the 
wrinkles from his l)ro\v \vhenevt»r they made their iippoaranee. 

“ ('hildn'ii/’ said Herr Hantes, “ you uow' sec what a host of follies and extra- 
vaganeies superstition carries in its train. Even 1, an old philosopher, must needs 
put on the cap and bells. I should focj ashamed of myself, but that, after all, it is 
nonsense to be ashamed of poor human nature. Therefore, let him that thirik(*ih 
he fitamleth, take heed lest he fall. Mainuia, make a bowl of puneh wherewith we 
nmy make ifiierry uiih our go<id rommaiidaut. I say, we, which means only my 
unworthy si lf. For you, imunma, have liad a signal victory over enlightenment, 
and are elated accordingly ; and you, Frediuica, seem to be troubling yourself very 
liltlo about Wahlrick there, having gained a victory for your love.*’ 

The mother put out her hand to the commandant with a kind and truly maternal 
smile, and said, “ Have you rightly understood papa’s last w’ords T’ 

“ No,” said the commandant, confused and blushing; “ but 1 could almost dare 
to be bold enough to iiitrei)ret them,” 

'' A-propox, coinmandiuit,” continued Herr Bantes, “ do you know that I have 
sold you — sold you to Frederica — for the purpose of ridding myself of the Dead 
(iucfi ? Do not take it amiss that 1 have thus, nolens volens^ and in your absence, 
disposed of you ; us your former guardian, I thought I might dare to take so much 
upon m(\ 1'here, Frederica, take him, and may you be happy together.” 

Moth sprang m>, and threw tlu?ir arms round his neck. 

“ Halt !” cried he ; “ Wahlrick, away with with your uniform.” 

“It shall disappear!” said Waldrick, with teai*s of joy in his eyes. 

“ And you take h*ave of the service, for Frederica remains with us. I have given 

you ti> her, not her to you ; therefore” 

To-morrow, father, I shall ask for my dismissal,” 

“Children!” cried Herr Dantes, as he tried to recover his breath amid the 
einbruct s of the voung people, “ your joy has something aflecting in it. Mamma, 
bring the putirhl” 
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(Continued /ram page 33.'>.') • 

Mv OKAU UAU;J.KIS!i, 

iTHOUT proceeding vrith the details of niv journey from 

Manantoddy (where I parted from my friend 0 ) to t)ota- 

kamand, the capital of the Ncilgherries, 1 hasten to recount 
a most singular adventure which occurred to me. 

At Manantoddy, I had felt some slight symptoms of a 
return of*fever, and I thought it advisable to perform a portion 
of the remainder of the journey in a pulkee (palamiuin). Ac- 
eordiugly, J started v^tYi all my retinue, at about five o’clock in 
the morning. The party was much increased, in consecjuence 
of my having sixteen men to carry the palkec. I was in- 
formed by soqic of the natives, that thc‘ road was much 
infested by wild elephants,* and my followers appeared very much terrified at the 
idc?a of meeting these animals Although 1 had no fears myself, still I considered 
it but prudent to be prepared^* and had my rifle and one double-barreled fowling- 
picco, loaded with ball, carried one on each side of the palkoe. Wc might have 
gone about five miles, wlien the natives suddenly stopped, and cried out, “ Huttce! 
huttee!” — elephants! elephants! I sprang out of the palkoe, and seizing my rifle, 
advancc‘d ahead of my followers, many of whom, particularly the (!5oolieR, throwing the 
luggage on the ground,. were scampering ofi* in all directions. I coultl see nothing ; 
hut heard a tremendous crashing noise in the jungle close at hand, and a curious 
trumpeting sound, which I knew to proceed from wild (dt'phanls. A minute or mo 
sufticed to convince me that the sound was receding, and in a few minutes every- 
thing was still. It took at least half an hour before I could collect my scattered 
retinue ; for I was obliged to mount my horse and gallop after several of them ; and 
it rc(]uircd a great of coaxing and threatening before 1 could persuade them to 
return. I could hardly help laughing as I rode back, acting whipper-in to about a 
dozen Coolies, Ui see my servants and soml^ of the palkee-bcarers emiTging from the 
jungle, and gazing around them with a terrified and frantic air. At length I 
managed to resume my journey, and for half nii hour went along pleasantly enuugli. 
Suddenly the palkee was thrown with violence lo the ground, the cry of “ Hulteel 
huttec!” again raised, and 1 had barely time logt t out ami seize iny rifle, when I saw 
an enormous elephant making towards me. I made a spring to on(? side ol’thc? roml, 
and got into cover. By tjiis time tbe,elepliant had got close np lo the palkee, and ( 
\vas enabled to watch his movements through the mliage without being .sc#*ii. He 
first of all sniffed with his trunk all round the palkee very cautiously, them tlirust it 
inside, and took out all the bedding, pillows, &c., whicli he scatlcrcd about the; road. 
He then took one of the poll's in his trunk, and raised one end of the jialkoii: up, 
apparently with a view of ascertaining its weight ; ami it struck me that he intended 
to atfluse himself by throwing it up into the air. No^ being prepared to witness 
quietly this destruction of the palkee (the principal means by which I should be 
enabled to progress with my journey)^ I raised my rifle, and, although I could not 
get aim at a vital part, fired. The orute immediately let go the milkee, and went off 
at a rapid pace, much to my satisfaction. It was a long time before I could re- 
assemble my followei^s. When I first left my hiding-place not a soul was to be seen; 
by degrees, heads were thrust out from the cover, and some of the men, when they 
saw me, came boldly forth. Some of them hesitated, and were mrarly dead with 
terror. Many of them insisted upon retiirniug to Manantoildy , but at length I 
succeeded in getting them all onci» more en route. Nothing further of any conse- 
quence, transpired, and I arrived at OoUikamund on the third day. 

1 w'as quite charmed wdth Outakamund;* the scenery was most beutl^ful, and all 

* Oo'akantunil \% much inrrefttt'd in imp^irtniire and population »invc this ike(i;h wan wnttem ; it 
thciefiTC, t on^idi'fcU unac<!ei»ary to give the author** de»cripiton of it in full. 
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the housoH very much in the English cottage style. I had to pay at the rate of sixty 
rupees fsix pounds sterling) per month for a small cottage, with only two rooms — 
bedroom and a sitting-room. The climate w^as superb, and tlic fruit and vegetables 
first-rate. 1 fancy I partook rather too freely of them, as in a day or two after my 
arrival 1 became seriously ill ; and although the doctor told me that it was usual for 

[ lersons to feel indisposed on their first arrival, and that a few weeks’ residence M'ould 
)c nec(jssary before I could feel the benefit of the climate, I was not prepared to 
make the experiment; and, after a week’s trial, 1 retraced my steps to the coast, 
where, strange to say, I soon felt quite well. * 

1 left 'J ellidierry in a native vessel, and in two days arrived at Cochin. Here I 
became acquainted with some oflScers of the — th Madras Native Infantry, w^ho 
were on detachment duty. N<jver shall I forget the kindness and hospitality 1 
experienced from them. 

A party was made up on my account to proceed to a place called Trichorc, to 
shoot large game. We proci'cded in a boat Avith a comfortable cabin up a back 
water, and, being all night on the water, arrived early the next morning at Trichore. 
We proceeded to a village bordering on the jungle, and put up at the house of a 
res])eclablc native, who was a great amateur of sporting.' 

Having made arrangements to procure the assistance of about a hundred of the 
natives, we proceeded to the scene of action. After walking for some time our host 
directed a halt, and divided the i>arty, stationing each of us at a given Joint near a 
tree, with injunctions that wc should only fire in a certain direction, and be ready to 
get up into the tree, should a tiger or any other ferocious beast malic towards us. I 
had three guns with me, and two native attendants ; I could not see any of my com- 
panions ; in fact the jungle was so thick, that I could only see a few yards in one 
particular dirc?ction where I had been told the game would pass. 

'riiero was a dead silence for about a quarter of an hour after wc reached our station, 
when presently wc heard a faint sound of voices at a distance, which gradually 
a])proachod, and became louder and louder ; this proceeded from the native boaters, 
who had formed a circle of great extent, and were gradually closing in towards us 
driving the game before them. As they approached, deer, hogs, and wolves came 
by in numbers ; and as fast as I could load my guns, I had ample opportunities of 
show'iiig my skill as a marksman. My shots were responded to by niy companions, 
and 1 assure you wo kept up a most respectable fire. Presently, the fire began to 
slacken, and 'wt' heard a tremeiulous crashing amongst the jungle, accompanied with 
a heavy trampling which literally shook the ground. I was quite astonished, and 
endeavoured to penetrate the jungle W’ith my eyes to see what was approaching. 
Onwards came tlie noise like thunder, and when it arrived abreast of me, I saw a 
herd ot bison (the wild ox), with their heads down, their eyes flashing, and tails erect, 
tt'aring over tlie ground with mad fury, I had rcserv^ed one of my guns, W’hich I 
luid loaded with brass balls, and, selecting one of the largest animals in the herd, 
fired both barrels at his shoulder ; he roiled headlong over, and upset one or tw'o 
others, which were coming full tear after him ; I fired once more, and wounded a 
second. As soon as the herd hjwl <Usappearcd 1 ventured out, and was quite 
astounded at the size of the <beast 1 had killed ; its proportions were more like the 
elephant than any of the ox tribe 1 had ever seen. ISly companions liad managed to 
kill three otliers, wliitrh, combined with several deer and wild hogs, made up rather 
an exteusive bag. 

It took us some time before wc could flay and cut\ip the carcasses of the bisons ; 
and as w c moved towards our quarters, it was rather a curious sight to see our 
followers marching along with the spoils. 

One circumstance occurred, which cast a deep shade over our sport. One of our 
native followers was pursued by a wounded bison, and, after running for a short dis- 
tance, endeavoured to elude his pursuer by climbing up a tree ; but before he could 

infuriated beast overtook him, and with one thrust of his horns 
killed tliC pov>r follow on the spot. 

Y ours faithfully, 


SlllKARRKE. 
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THE ROYAL PROGRESS. 

PART V. 

THE PROGUK8S. 

Why stays the Earl? Why holds the Ciuoon 
Such conference lone -and long ? 

Her p(?oplc through the gallcri<^s pace, 

Each with a wonuer on the face. 

And whisper on the tongue. 

But soon the heralds far and near 

Proclaim with trump in haiuL • 

“ God save the Queen ! ” for she will make 
A Progress’ through her land. 

Forgotten question or surmise ; 

Ml busy with their gear ; 

And many an armoury and chest, 

With rusty hinge long left in rest. 

Is sought, for suits to wear. 

For Isabel bath given command 
To lay her treasures bright, 

Her carkanets, her bracelets rich, 

In order in her sight. 
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“ Our noble Liadic will be gay. 

Wo must be gay also ; 

»‘»ho airs her jewels round her Isle, 

Wlnat say you, but she wills, the while. 

Her future lord to show 

With crimson banners came the day, 

’Twaa like a pageant bright ; 

With the sight and sound of a thousand cymbals 
Flashing in the light. 

Tlie Queen, uprose ; long time she stood 
And look’d o’er Yaverlaud ; 

Her maidens \vuit«, her to array. 

Nay, but the light is strong,” they say, 

As hc'r head sank on her liand. 

Vea, and the light is strong,” said she ; 

Tears follow it sometimes ! 

But hark ! they sound for mo once more — 

My castle’s silver chimes. • ^ 

How sharp and clear, they strike mine ear. 
Sweet chimes! so oft for me, • 

Tiik<‘ s(»und of bells, rung midst tbc shells 
Of mermaids under the sc‘a.” 

“ She thinks” (they say) how soon those chime* 
Will ring her marriage peal ; 

For ladies’ wills! how soon they change! 

Who may their minds reveal 

** Now haste, maidens, quick to me 
IVIy robe and circlet bring.” 

Strange was her look, “ Now mark,” say tlie\ . 
Our Queen will have a King !” 

Still and stately came she forth, 

Ilt'r palfrey black she rode ; 

Oh ! but he knew he bore a Queen, 

By c-vory step he trodc ! 

'fhe jewels flashed upon her brow, 

Ibit, from bt'neath, a flame 
Burnt brightly into clay, and aye 
Those jewels put to shame. 

As comes the sunset’s crimson flush 
Over a {>allid cloud, 

'.riie coloxir hastened to her cheek 
As she met the eager crowd. 

Near her rode the Earl, but passed 
Small courtesie between ; 

“ As long as there is time,” say they. 

Our Queen will be the Queen ! ” 

Right w’oll the towns might ring their bells. 

And dross in tapestrie ; 

I,ong may the charters she had given 
To them. preserv«5d be ! 
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And well the hospitals mi^ht dress 
Their ^atos with shelterins? lioughs : 

Much, tlic p^old that she had 5 • 

IVIany, the poor they house ! 

W cll minstrels carol, maidens dance. 

Whose timbrels, voices, feet. 

Make triple music timed together. 

To match their faces sweet. 

Well may the bands with liiik^Sd hanfls 
Go round the trysting tree ; 

While up above, screened like a bird. 

The whistle of the pipe is hoard. 

To guide their footing free : 

For Isabel of poor, as rich. 

Had held respect as fair ; 

The oppressor’s voice ne’er muttered threat 
In surly thunder there. 

Sec, swarthy forms from forest haunts 
Gaze, leaning on their spears ; 

Twice and thrice there shaggy caps 
They slide from off their ears. 

For her who gave their might the right 
The savage boar to chase. 

That not a knight dare say them nay. 
Whatever his birth or place. 

And largess fell in golden showers 
Over the heads of all ; 

And at the shrines the gootl Queen hung 
Her jewels by the wall; 

Her massy chains, her bracelets rich. 

Her rings and brooches rare ; 

15ut what,” say they, shall deck the bride. 

If thus she be left bare ? ” 

« • 

So passed the Queen, a vision blessed, 
AVherever she did go ; 

Pbr happy hearts have not the eye 
To search a subtle woe ; 

Hut when Queen Isabel drew near 
Upon the channeled sea 

That parts her Isle from Edward’s shore. 
Strange passion you might see. 

She grappled with her rein until 
Her palfrey reared in air; 

The purple veins stood out like cords 
Upon ner forehead fair. 

The Black struck forward on his way. 

As challenged to the fight ; — 

Not readier were it tournament. 

And she, a gallant knight. 


K K 2 
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Over the hill, and out of sight, — 

Her train as quickly follow. 

Till to Quarr Abbey woods they canie. 
That stand within the hollow'. 

There through the rustle of the trees 
A fountain you might licar ; 

Beside the stone where pilgrims rest> 
Watching the water clear,* 

The steed stood still, with Isabel, 

Until the train drew near. 

She spoke them fair, w’ith drooping lids, 
llcr tender voicef and low 
Came side by side in music 
With the lulling water Row. 

Each Well, it hath a saint,” th<?y say. 
It is a holy placre ; 

For ever thus, by fount or stream, 

She seems to gather grace ; ' 

As though an angel sat by them. 

And looked her in the face.” 

The days are done, the setting sun 
Over the landscape burns ; 

X^nto her castle in the bay. 

Queen Isabel returns. 

And as she at tlic portal stood. 

And while they held the rein. 

She bowed until her forehead touched 
Her palfrey’s jelty mane. 

Nay,” said the F-arl, I am no churK 
But an ill sight is this, 

To see a ladie, passing fair. 

Give to her palfrey^ kiss !” 

She staggered as she lighted down. 

Her feet refuse to stand ; 

The Earl is ^txickly at her side. 

To w'uit with proffered hand. 

Mine Isle ! I yet may lean on thee — 
Oh stiffen now my knees ! 

Earl, for thy courtesie, a grace !” 

And she passed him like the breeze ! 
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PART VU 

THE Ke’nUN CI ATION, 

Full audience circles in'tlie hall. 

The Queen is on her throne ; 
Silence, until her speech have end. 

Is laid on every one. 

** My lieges, England’s Edward sends 
To have mine Isle of me ; 

He offers gold, or blood ; whiche’er, 
Mine Island his must be, 

1 know ye all have loyal hearts ; 

It were in me ill deed, 

J'o urge ye onward to a strife 
Where they would vainly bleed. 

But since a peace is no way peace 
Where men in thrall must live. 
Behold your charters still secure, 

This Earl his oath doth give. 
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Nay, that as hostage he will stay 
Tiu Edward’s seal of state 
jBe on them ; *tis for you to watch 
The while the Earl doth wait. 

And now one only act remains : 

Nay, cling not to my feet. 

My maidens, nor may lieges, thus. 

Nor murmur ye, nor greet ; 

** But as ye all have faithful souls. 

And as those souls I bless, 

Malve not for mo this trial frattght 
With twofold bitterness.” 

The murmurs died away : and, lo, ^ 

A stillness through the liall. 

Deep, as a moment that doth pass 
Before the axe may fall. 

She touched the i>archmcnt, rai&'3d the pen. 
The Earl is seen to movc^ ; 

His small eye glitter’d, like the snake’s 
niat readies for the dove. 

So! ” (you might read, as in a book) 

** A haughty Queen but now ; 
Defenceless woman, soon thou art. 

And to my will shalt bow.” 

But though her hand is on the deed. 

Her eyes are in the bay ; 

From east to west they linger o’er 
The face of that beloved shore ; 

Farewell !” they cannot say ! 

Downi through her eyes, she seems to draw 
Her Isle into her heart ; 

As she would still possess it there. 

And never, never part. 

She gazed on Culver, till it seemed 
To leave its rocky base, 

'Po meet her i>’er the waten-s blue. 

To touch her very face ! 

She gazed on Culver, till she lost. 

By gazing, power to see ; 

Then turned her darkened eyeballs round 
'I'ill they rested on the sea. 

Blue and calm, as clear as heaven. 

Another heaven it made ; 

As one entranced sate Isabel, 

So still, so rapt, ’twere hard to tell 
AVhether she thought or prayed. 

All wait : but now the Earl, who ill 
Such mute delay coidd brook. 

Half drew his sword, then sent it home. 
Till from hilt to point it shook. 
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She starts — she wakes: — ** Peace, peace,*' she cries. 

Her name is l.o the deed ! 

Why droops herr head uj>oii the scroll 
Sudden, as broken reed ( 

Oh ! she would hide it from her sight, 

The act that she hath done ! 

'Phe name that signs her Isle |iway 
She will not look upon. 

There, like a broken lily, laid 
Awhile that lovely head ; 

Hut when they scaiglit to raise her, lo ! 

The Island Queen was dfiad ! 


BART VII. 
t: H N n n u 1 A 

The silver dawd comes o*cr the sea — 

A breathless ^lca veil above ; 

T'hrough vault on high, o'er depth below, 
• No cloud is seen to move. 

With placid stealth the light creeps on. 
More near and near, to day, 

Hy pallid Culver's rocky strand. 

Into the silent bay. 

Unto the Castle’s walls it comes. 

And from the old grey stone 

It lifts the veiling shadow there,. 

With qniet benison. « 

It passes to the chamber dim. 

Where rests that royal head ; 

The dying tapers fade away. 

And leave it with the dead* 

New wings it takes, to gtect the grace 
Of that divine rejxjsc ; 

And from the lustrous pallor seems 
To gather while it grows. 

The weary watchers waken up 
With timorous lids and slow, 

TTiat seek — what scarce they dare to sec,- 
For mingled fear and woe. 

With palms close press’d, all fain to pray 
F^or the soul of Isabel : 

Lo ! smiling there before their eyes. 

As soul already saved she lies. 

And not a prayer they tell ! 

IJfe, more than mortal life, sits throned 
Upon that noble brow ; 

And sweeter peace than ever dwelt 
Within the eyes below. 

Rests, like the seal of angel’s kiss. 

Upon those lids of snow. 
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And while all gaze with parted lips. 
And mute suspended breath. 

They dare not, for their soul’s dear life. 
Declare that image — Death ! 

As rose the sun out of the sea. 

Forth from the Castle gate 
The Island Queen was bornd, arrayed 
In all her royal state. 

With motion slow, the bearers go ; 

Through the solemn crowd, 

No voice disturbs the charmed air. 

Nor murmer, low nor loud. 

liike seraphs o’er a holy ark, 

With sheltering wings outspread. 
Silence and Light keep peaceful ward 
Around that regal head. 

f 

Only the sea, with gentle swell. 

Heaves with a mute unrest, 

As fraught with her last earthly thought 
Locked in its silent breast. 

And now they mount the rocky steep — 
Tlic breeze begins to sing 
Such song as makes each autumn bough 
Unto the passing Queen below 
A golden tribute bring. 

And now a mellow- tliroated bird 
Pipes Echo from her tlirall — 

In sweet remembrance of her. 

Who named each bird her chorister 
Within its rocky cell. 

And as the sun went westering down. 
He gave such parting smile. 

As though the light of all the day. 
Concentrate in one glorious ray. 

Would bless her m her Isle, 

For the last time, ere she will lie 
Upon the tranquil breast 
Of Earth, her earliest mother. 

In undisturbed rest. 

The sunshine inlaying o’er her face. 
Made smile on smiie appear ; 

Or was it that the time betel 
For halt at Holy Laurence Well, 

Beside the water clear ? 

The perfect orb a moment seems 
To linger on the wave ; 

To give St. Catherine's Chapel trust, 

T^o cherish that beloved dust 
In a hcaven-bless4d grave, 
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Beneath the chapel’s rounded arch 
The holy Monk is seen. 

Erect and proud above the crowd. 

To await the Island Queen. 

With torch uplifted, eye elate, 
llis arms wide ope he flung ; — 

Like welcome to* a living soul. 

He Bcncdictus ” sung. 

His voice seekfa out the shades who rest. 

In deep sepulchral gloom ; 

In lux perpetua ” clear he sings. 

Till all around the promise rings , 

Like rescue from the tomb. 

• 

Again the Queen at the altar’s foot. 

As marble pale, doth lie ; 

But now, a blessed seal of peace. 

To bond that Signed her Isle’s release. 

Fixed in tranquillity. 

• 

And when upon that noble blay 
They scatter herbs and flowers. 

Bright with more dews than ever came 
From fountain or from showers ; 

When rude hands met for gentle prayer, 
And stubborn heads bent down ; 

And eyes that looked too hard for tears. 
Those drops of pity own : 

Then failed the Monk in utterance. 

For joy beyond control ; 

But though no more his voice pealed forth. 
The tlxought sung in his soul — 

“ Rest in peace,” — thy dreams are o’er, 

And hallowed be thy sleep ; 

Blessed that thy flowers such dewdrops wear. 
Thy rocks such waters weep. 

*' Room for the noble Isabel ! 

Where should her resting bo? — 

Where, but within her Island’s heart. 

Beside the surging sea.” 

Gently as mother takes the child. 

Asleep, upon her breast. 

And wim a heart half love half fear, 

Ijest that she break its rest 
Ere to its pillow for the night 
Its little cheek is prest — 

So quietly they laid her down; 

But, ere the shrouding night 
Locked her in Earth’s protecting arms. 

Oat, with a sudden light. 
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CJanie one bright star right up abi>v<*, 

. Over the open tomb. 

Such sudden glciani that all without. 
Who waited in tiic gloom, 

liookcd up as at a miracle, 

To ask why this might be ; 

When from within again theVe came, 
“In lux perpetua,” like a flame 
Above the closing grave. ^ 

Long, long the shepherds on.thc downs, 
All in the quiet might. 

Looked to the star of Isabel, 

As peaceful came their warden bell. 
And blessed her by ita light. 

« 

Lung, long the fisher on the sea. 

In (larksomc nights and drew. 

Have felt their l>(>at, like blessed ark. 
While watching, as it cleft, the dark. 
Her happy star appear. 

And ever when some soul sought dcatli, 
T’liat it might breathe immortm breath, 
St. Catherine’s bell ’gan toll ; 

T'hc Monk above that holy grav(> 
double benediction gave — 

And “ Peace be with her soul !” 
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THE ADV’EXTURE OF JOHN 

lAUOUHKIl : 

SHOWINO IIOAV UK WAS ROUIIKD, WHO ROBKEI) HtM, ANI> WHAT IIK WAS IK)I.N<. 

AT THE TIME C»E TIIK UOUIIKRY ; WITH ITS l.KOAT. rONSKWKNCKS. 

OHN Thoj^as was an English peasant; a day-labourer, at 
the full wages of ten shillings a week, on Lord Pcnsiont’r’s 
lands; wheits, man and boy, he had worked some fifty 
years or more, knowihg no holidays biit Sundays, except 
in hard times, when ho kept holiday from food ns well ns 
work, by way of making the most of it. John 'J'hoinns had 
but one son, who>, having been imprisoned for poaching, died 
of a goal fever. His widow did no( long outlive him; 
leaving two orphan children to assist their grandfather 
Thomas in^’getting rid of the superabundance of liis weekly 
ten shilling. Political economists should look kindly upon 
John Thomas, for having so little contributed to the 
alarming increase of the population. Wc believe the 
Malthusians allow two children to every couple: John Thomas and his wife had but 
two grandchildren. John Thomas rented a small cottage and bit of girdcn, at eight 
pounds a year— a great hole in ten shillings a week. Ho had managed (God knows 
how) to scrape together a little household furniture, even the luxury of a few Imoks ; 
and ho and his rejoiced in especial Sunday apparel. This was indeed a rejoicing; lor 
'Hromas and his dame were regular church-goers. Whether they had been so in 
their youth, wc knoiv not; but it is never too lato to mend. One Sunday tlio old 
couple went to church as usual, leaving the two little orphan grandchildren to mind 
the houfe, which was a lonely one ; the only Jiabitations near being some two or 
tlirec other huts, whose dwellers were also at church ; for a benevolent and imos- 
tolic man, one better than ordinary, ministered in that hamlet. On their return Irom 
divine worship, our old folks found their house-door open, and the two little ones ut 
the garden-gate crying for very fear. What was the matter ? All the children 
could tell was, that several strong men, with bludgeons and a cart, had come to the 
cottage, and had stripped it of every moveable, even to the mattresses on which the 
old people and the orpluins slept. It was but too true. Not a stick or a rag was 
left. The quarter’s rent, which had been put by in a broken cup in the cupboard- 
corner, was gone; and quarter-day was near at hand. Never despair, old man! 
You have worked hard and lived honestly your life through : the parish mil not let, 
you suffer, but will, unasked, repair your d^age. Or, you can como upon the 
county ; or the Government (whose business it is to protect all classes of tho com- 
munity) will relieve you, out of the fund for making up such losses : so much birtter 
a disposal of the public money than tho spending it in hunting the offender (who, 
perhaps, is a fellow creature) from county to county, till at length he is caught ; and 
it may be, after the mockery of a trial, hanged like a dog. But, lhoro*i8 no govern- 
ment-fund for reparation : rulers are punishers, not preventers or repairers. Neither 
can ho come upon the county. But, the parish ? Yes I he con come upon his 
parish — and come upon it he must; for he has lost his all; his master has no work 
for him, this week — and neither he nor his family can wait a week for food. So he 
applies to the overseers, and is ordered to come into the workhouse. There he is 
separated from his wife, the oifly person on earth who knows his wante or who can 
sympathise with him ; his little grandchildren, too, arc taken from him ; and he is 
compelled to associate with the uncongenial and strangers ; is hardly lodged, .md 
poorly fed. There he may be a prisoner for life. We will not give a declamatorv 
story of his sufferings, of to pining away, and dying broken-hearted; but we will ask 
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one question, in the face of this our relation: — Wliat justice is there in this man’s 
law-apportioned doom ? For what is he punished and afflicted ? — for affliction it is 
to be deprived of all that is most dear to humanity, and affliction heavy as^ punish- 
ment for grievous offence. Is he thus punished for his life’s honesty and industry, 
for his exemplary behaviour, or for his strict religious conduct ? For none of these 
things : it is the consequence of his reduced circumstances ! ” He is, then, punished 
by law, because certain men robbed him. Thp law, which is bound to protect him, 
punishes him because he was left unprotected by the law. Is this just? Would 
there have been any more justice in the case, if Richardson, Thomas’s neighbour, 
had helped the robbers to strip the poor man’s house \ Or, suppose that Squire 
Nelson, who is a magistrate in the neighbourhood, had given the robbers leave to 
commit such an outrage, does that mend the mhtter ? Or, suppose some five or six 
hundred magistrates had given the knaves sufficient power and pcimission to rob 
Thomas, and then punished him for not being able to prevent the robbery, is the 
wrong any nearer right ? Or, even suppose these five or six hundred magistrates 
were themselves the very robbers, should that alter our judgment of the case ? But 
how much worse will it show, if it appear that these five or six hundred had caused 
themselves to be made magistrates, solely for thq sake of robbing Thomas and other 
poor men with impunity ? 

But, some may say, You have cited an extreme ease. All paupers are not such 
deserving characters ; nor arc all brought to beggary by being robbed wdiile they 
were at church.” Very cleverly objected! Let us reconsider Thomas’s occupation 
at the time of the robbery. W e will suppose that it was not Sunday, and that 
Thomas was at work, instead of at church: is that a reason why he should be 
robbed ? Or why, having been robbed, he should be punished instead of the thieves ? 
Or, if he was idling his time, what then ? Wliy, did not the Government, out of 
its fatherly wisdom, bring him up in habits of inuustry ? It should, at least, prove 
that it has taken all possible pains about his education, before it punish the idler for 
even the naturally-induced consequences of his idleness : much more, before it permit 
advantage to be taken of that idleness by the worse than idle, the mischievously- 
indiistrioiis. And even supposing that Thomas, at the time of his bcin^ robbed, 
was employed in robbing some one else, will that justify his punishment in such a 
manner ? Two wroiigjs will never make a right. If Thomas has done evil, let him 
be punished accordingly, by the state that took all possible means (of education, &c.) 
to prevent the commission of that evil ; but do not encourage another to commit as 
great an evil, by way of indirectly revenging the first. 

But the robbery you have related is such an uncommon affair.” Granted. 
You do not mean to say, however, that robbery is an uncommon affair? And wdiat 
matters the manner ? So long as Thomas is ruined, it can concern him little whe- 
tlicr certain lawless men came wdth bludgeons and a cart and gutted the house at 
once, or \vhethcr his goods were taken one by one by dirty, pilfering sneaks ; whe- 
ther bis property was seized by the state tax-gatherer, or became the fair profit of 
an over-dexterous trader who had dealings ” with him ; whether the robbers were 
law-breakers or law-miikcrs. In a word, if Thomas is robbed, it matters nothingj^to 
him now, how ho has been robbed, or by whom he has been robbed, or how long it 
has taken to complete the robbery. If his ruin is not his own fault, why should he 
be punished, ‘and the robbers go /ree? If it is his own fault, let those who are 
altogether innocent punish liim, if he be amenable to their authority; but, anyhow, 
let them not depute the bigger rogues to whip the less ; neither let them think, nor 
act os if they thought, that wrong can remedy wrong, or injustice judge misfortune. 
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CLABTBEL: 

A TALE OF THE 01.DKN TIME. 
BY C. WELI^. 



BoLESiiAUSy KiM of Poland, had, of several children, only one surviving daughter, 
named Claribel. Being advanced in years, and his child of a marriageable me, he 
announced it to be his inclination to dispose of her hand to some prince of equal 
honour and ^tinction. This being spread abroad, together with the fame of her 
great nobleness of mind and personal beauty, caused many gallant youths to repmr 
to his court, in die hope of succeeding in the lady’s favour. The I^g seeing this, 
‘ determined not to fetter her choice, but, after a reasonable time, ceOled upon her to 
select a husband from the noblemen who had offered themselves to her regard. She, 
however, answered them (and with good reason, as will hereafter apjtear) not greatly 
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to their satisfaction ; for, after thanking them courteously for the honour intended 
her, and confessing herself free from all contempt and maiden pri4e, she told them 
tluit her affiictions were as untouched as on the day when they first appeared at her 
father’s court, and th«'it she had no preference for either of them : telling^ her father, 
at the same time, that, to whomsoever amongst them she might be given in marriage, 
lie could not expect to receive her heart, and that, if she must be forced into so 
dreadful a position, she would leave it to the blindness of chance to determine to 
whom the sacrifice must be made. 

lliough this decision incensed the King, it perplexed him also ; for he had no 
d(\sire to provoke enmity in his guests, bv sending them away without marrying his 
daughter to one of them ; yet he felt well the force of her argument, and, that she 
might not be sacrificed unworthily, he gave conhnand that the lists should be pre- 
pai ed on that day month, when any of those ohampions, who loved well enough to 
contend for the lady, might meet, and decide the right of possession by the sword. 

Now, amongst the pagcs|,of lloleslaus was a young knight, whom, when a strip- 
ling, he had begged from the suite of his friend and ally the King of Denmark, 
being won by his fineness of countenance and grace of form. This youth was called 
Albert. During the progress of his service, he displayed a generous truthfulness of 
mind, coupled with a keen observation and ready wit, which gained him the perfect 
confidence of his sovereign ; who, to reward his merit, knighted him in public, and 
kept him ever about his person, and in attendance on the Lady ClaMbel. 

Nature will be nature, in spite of rigid customs. True love is nature without 
fear. Its desires and resolutions are an overmatch for apprehension. It is fervid as 
the sun, mild as a cerulean sky, clear os the air, gentle as modesty, pure as the dew, 
or the earth-filtered water of the spring. Beautiful ns n vision, and like one. Its 
pleasure lodges next door to agony. It is n tree to be shaken, but not rooted out, or 
it dies. It is an altar stained wth the blood of hearts, and dedicated to Omni- 
potence. It subdues danger to its contempt. It has no shame. It is craving to 
luxury, and luxurious to waste. At disappointment, it breathes the air of charnel- 
bouH('8 ; yea, even that which whistles through the teeth of Death himself I It is a 
flower. It dies with hope, and is invincible. It knows not the temporal masks of 
tljo world — no blazoned pomp, no najnos in the registers of kings (which arc its foot- 
stool), nor on banners, nor on slabbed monuments ; no vassalage, no buzz in bowing 
courts, no liigh seats, no preferments, no piles of gold, no princes, potentates, or 
sphered powi'rs, not even majesty itself! 

Cliiribcl loved Albert ; for he was acknowledged in her secret soul the noblest 
creature in mind and body that had ever met her heart. And Albert loved Claribel 
for tlio selfsame sympathy. This is the election of the heart ; but, alas ! that such a 
choice sliould bring the sting of death with it! 

Amongst the young princes now assembled at the court of Poland, was one named 
Casiinir, the son of a neighbouring sovereign, who had from infancy spent much 
time in visits \\ ilh the knights of Boleslaus. Notwithstanding the disparity of birth, 
*from coutiiuial intimacy and great mutual esteem, a profound fiiendship had grown 
helwi'en this young Prince and Albert ; yet the latter had never divulged to him 
the secret of his aflection for Claribel, nor had he learnt, till now, that Casimir also 
was in love with her, which greatly pained him. 

All these circumstances much jarred the happiness of the lovers, Albert and 
( 'laribel. TIkt lived daily in each other’s society ; and ever in private hours called 
each other by the revered names of wife and husband ; which, though ratified by no 
legal act, yet, flowing from the simplicity of their hearts, wiped away all censure from 
the inmost soul, and enabled them to smile upon each other clearly, with that honesty 
which is above the touch of shame or blight. But the time for deciding the fate of 
('laribel arrived, and found them in the utmost perplexity; both being resolved to 
sacrifice their lives rather than their faith. 

Oil the morning appointed for the trial of prowess, at an early hour the King, with . 
his daughter (bedecked by his desire so as best to adorn her beauty, and grace the 
splendour designed for her honour), took their canopied seats, the knights who had 
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enrolled theu names passing before tliein, and exr*hanging coijrtosics; each one 
vying with his fellow in rich equipments, and all full of pride. 

Albert smiled'*' to see them, in turn, kiss the lady’s hand ; but spleen and grief 
contended within him as Casimir, approaching, sunk on his kneds like one who meets 
the Cross in a wilderness ! lie held her hand in his, as though it bad been pearls, 
and covered it with caresses ; a bee could not more rejoice over a flower, nor gather 
honey with deeper luxury, than he did kisses. 'Hm lady was in agony ; her delicacy 
M'as pained, and she grieved that she was fair. She Would have withdrawn her 
hand, but was ashamed at feeling it to be in her power to chock the nobleness of his 
passion. He, having joyed his fill, arose, fit to contend with Fateiisclf ; he was as 
one who is about to do that deed which had been the secret of his breast ibr many, 
many years. Patience had long wratered the fierceness of his zeal ; he was nn idle 
opposer, no sudden fancier; but ope old in faith and hope. He had never before 
had an opportunity to show his love for the Princess ; and she had always kept him 
at so great a distance, that he had not till now tasted the luxury of that white hand ; 
he lost himself in delight, insomuch that the multitude were dumb with sympathy, 
and no thought of rudeness entered thejr minds. Had his antagonists been philo- 
sophers, they would have feared him. There was a steadiness in hia eye, as in 
the angel’s who poises the sun to run his daily course. Fate sat on his lip, and 
he breathed inward, as one who hite business of life and death in hand. His ardour 
slumbered like leviathan. The helmet he wore was crested by a stooping eagle ; and 
there was a ponderous firmness of expression in putting it on his head, which seemed to 
say, “ He who would remove this, must choose a thunderbolt from the old artillery of 
V ulcan.” His walk was like one who strides over graves. When his sword came 
forth, the robes of Fury might be heard to rustic in the’ wind. He slew the first, 
the second. Death, at his elbow, like a trembling mist, eager to snatch, baited his 
thrusts. Finally, he slew tlic longest livers in the lists, and yet had breath to spare. 
Those w'ho had not yet had trial withdrew from the lists, ann he was left conquerc»r 
of the field. Iloleslaus led him to the Princess, whom he t(nidorly embraced ; and 
he seated himself beside her as one at length admitted through his worth. Yet 
ho began with her as a simple lover, was kind and full of foqling, but without 
pride. 

On the evening of this day Claribcl and Afbert walked in the shady gardens ol’ 
the palace, as was their wont. They discoursed of the heavy perplexity which 
entangled them, and sought to devise some way of escape. Albert, with voice of 
deep grief, said, It likes me not to deal death to one of so noble a nature ; yet 
one of us two must die !” 

Alas ! my love,” replied Claribcl, I l^now not what to do. I prylhee let ns 
counsel ; and, if a sacrifice must be made to bring us out of this woful plight, let it 
fall on ourselves, rather than shake down more happiness, so that it touch us not t.o 
separation. I know not what to urge to my father in extenuation of delay, or 
refusal to this marriage. Casimir uses my lips at his discretion, and loses his hand 
in my hair; lean only be silent and sorrowful, at which my father chides. My 
dearest lord, what is to be done ?” 

Albert was too much a lover to be charmed with the innocent confession of 
Claribcl ; nor did it go far to quench the jealousy his bosom already harboured 
against his friend. He replied, Something must, indeed, be done, and that of a 
decisive nature. Though Casimir has conquered these poor swordsmen, and comes 
to thee a crowned knight, yet would I fast from food and the sight of thee three 
days, and beat him after 1 By Heaven I my blood course® in as noble a tide as his — 
as royal a one. Mine eye doth front his brow, and therein 1 forget his royal blood ; 
it is tlie succession of chance, merely ; and chance, that brought his saucy lips so 
near thy precious hand, may bring bis sable head to roll against thy foot ! For 
every seizure on thy unproffered lips, I will have drops of blootl ; or, let him leave 
me, and travel for his peace of mind. I am proud as the sons of emperors, possess- 
ing thy dear love, and will brook no equality ! I^et him look to it. Pll use him 
nobly, but it must be fataUy /” 
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Claribcl took liis hand between hers, and, looking up in his face, said, “ And are, 
my husband, the leaves of friendship so soon blown down by a splenetic gust ? — its 
blossoms, that have scented thy daily pleasure for many years, iBus given to the 
wind ? It is a thing to make love shudder. And, indeed, it is an ill compliment to 
me, to let the poor ape, jealousy^ meddle in your noble thoughts. Yet, my dearest 
lord, though friendship be dead and buried, we arc both bound to Casimir as a gentle- 
man ; for there is a tone of delicacy through all his treatment of me, whicli alone 
should allay this gust of passion. Let us govern ourselves in this sad affair, if not 
altogether with discretion, at least with honourable humanity.” 

Kissing her, Albert, in a subdued voice, replied, “ To acknowledge thy gentle- 
ness, is also to confess my weakness; therefore, 1 will say nothing; only that. I will 
study how to meet this affair so as to keep my Ijonour clear, and yet to secure us 
from this tide of dangerous circumstance that is upt in against us. At the very w'orst, 
they can destroy our affection only with our lives !” 

The next day was the one appointed for the marriage. Cjisimir, arrayed in 
armour, the same which ho had worn on the previous occasion, for thus the King 
had ordered (that he might wed the lady the same habit in which he had so 
bravely won hcr\ was advancing from the portal of fcis palace to join the gorgeous 
retinue that would attend him to the ceremonial. A messenger, in cafyer haste, clad 
in the livery of the court, pres8e<l to his side, and placed a despatch within his hand, 
upon the reading of wliuih, Casimir hastily prayijd his noble friends for a short 
period to delay, in which time he would rejoin them in their joyo;i‘5 progress ; and, 
spurring his stood, rode off alone, ixs entreated by Albert, in the letter, to an adjacent 
forest, wlicrc Albert, fully armed, awaited him. They alighted from their horses, 
and Albert saluted him in a thick, hoarse voice, It is fit that we should embrace 
thus, in armour, that our iron shoulders should grate each other ; that these plates 
should admit no kindly w^annlh from our fraternal breasts. List ! now our heads arc 
stooped in courtesy, how the golden eagle on thy helm bickers the burnished dragon 
upon mine. Oh ! it is ominous.” 

And Casimir replied, 'Phis is so unlike the open manner of thy usual speech, 
that I cannot wonder I understand thee not. Were 1 woman, I might fear! If 
thou hast anytliing to unfold to me, I prythce tell it me forthwith ; for that sweet 
angel kncclelh at the altar, waitiug to be my wife. The thought is clysium ! Why 
didst thou send for me ?” 

“ Listen, and hear enough. To ttll thee that Friendship is a potent, fine, and 
heavenly spirit, till it he crossed in love ; and then it plays the madman, tearing, in 
his migoverned fury, those w^hom erst he cherished dearest. To tell thee that 
sw'cct angel, kneeling at the altar, is never to be thine! Two claimants must pre- 
cede thee — myself and Deatli. I may stumble ; but, out, alas ! the last is sure ; for 
the shades^ of deatli arc ^swx‘eter haunts to true lovers than a solitary life, or fulsome 
change, with a grave at the end. On Love’s wings they have flown the circuit of the 
cartli, and seen therein but one object each, the other. Therefore, hope not, for they 
more contemn tlic world than it can them : they turn their back on it, and walk into 
their grave, as to a pillowed bed ! Therefore, again I say, bridle thy lion heart untU 
it break. Do anything but hope; for ’tis the lightest vanity,” 

When Casimir had recovered from his surprise, he answered, “ As yet but 
tamely meet thy overwhelming appeal ; for, indcecl, I cannot understand by it how 
r>tie of thy birtji and standing can presume thus to treat his noble friend : to step in 
between Uic plighteil hands of Prince and Princess ; and to denounce the solemn 
decree of a royal King ! 

Open thy princely ears, then, and hear. Love is the sublimest sympathy of the 
inmost soul : it is an ac'hing jmssion. Its food is sweet and subtle poison : much 
melancholy , wdierein there is a melody and harmony beautiful, meandering^ profound. 
I have been praised for an eye : my fbrehead is w^ell: I can stride with a prince, and 
grapple with a conqueror ; yea, I have done so ! When a page, my lord, it was my 
duty to tend the pleasure of my master and the sweet lady, my mistress ; to watch 
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their inclination, to furnish their desires, like a wakeful slave ; and this I did, sir. 
1 found my mistress with this same melancholy shroud about her youth, and she 
spoke of me as I have mentioned — not by word ; no, no ,* but looks, ear — street ones. 
When I laughed, she was bland ; when t sang, her eyes danced in splendour ; when 
I sought the lists, she was sad, so I fought no more ; when I was near, she would 
look upon me ; when absent, her eye chid on my fetum, so that I kept ever near 
her ; and, os 1 had long been combating a deep passion for her, feanng her high 
birth (as you have said, sir), think 09 my joy to find her aifection dropped suddenly 
on my breast like a languishing dove 1 'i o ue brief, wc arc married, os far as vows 
and the laws of nature can make us ; whereby I claim that you observe that reject 
towards my wife as is meet from a^knight and prince like yourself; or else affront 
my honour at once, and let our sw^ords decide our rights.” 

Oh ! I am hurt to death, am ^tumbled Jicadlong like Phaeton from his car, 
tlirough my own ignorance ? Did 1 hope to see my affection gloriously crowned, 
and docs it wear upon its head rue — thyme gone to seed— dead primroses — embattled 
holly — baneful weeds i Off! off! they sting my brain ! — My outraged heart rises in 
my throat and chokes me. Oh ! Claribel, (Jlaribel 1 have pity on the miserable, 
wdiom persecution drives to dotage. War, war ! — I must make war for my revenge. 
My fury’s hungry ; yet Pll not be tame to strike myself, but dismiss the royal 
blood out of mv assailing arm, and met't this common enemy.” 

’Tis well,’^^aid Albert, advancing his shield, this will please me most ; for I 
must have thine armour, and appear for thee, before the royal court, to wod the 
gentle lady as I ought. Come on ! I answer thy scornful cliallenge thus. Thy life 
16 poor, but 1 must have thy coat, for which I’ll hunt thee to the gates of death.” 

This broken converse was no relaxation of spleen in these sometime friends ; but 
the savage hiss before the mortal sting ! The struggle was indeed a mortal one : 
they heaved their arms about like waves ; the strokes echoed through the wood, into 
the dingle o’er the hill, and were lost in the heath. They couched like wild beasts, 
and were malicious in their aims. Their eyes rolli^d in the sockets, peering about 
for advantage ; and when they spied it, were fixed stsirs, .fudgment, nicety of discri- 
mination, presence of mind, the keenest sense were theirs ; they almost scented 
opportunity, . 

But, whether Albert was more resolved than Casimir, or whether Casimir felt 
that the lady’s heart fought against him (which was not in the lists), he drove on 
death himself, as a rugged bear to hug his enemy into oblivion. Then anew, ho 
was confident in hope, buoyant with desire ; anon, his gentle passion, his warm desire, 
maddened to spleen and vengeance ; and, though mad, he was most dangerous. Thus 
tliey struggled on till, for lack.of breath, Casimir motioned Albert to pause, and they 
cast themselves in their own blood on tbe ground, weak, doubled up llk<> children 
panting to death. As rcanimation and strength returned, Albert opened his eyes, 
2Uid, raising himself on his elbow, presently got to his feet ; then, going to a spring 
hard by, he bathed his forehead, filled his helmet with the cool wat(;r, and drank • 
freely ; a second time he filU'd it, and coming back to Casimir shook Ixim, offering 
him to drink ; but he waved his head and would not, though greatly desiring it. 
Albert cast the water on the ground, and said, ** Casimir, art thou too much 
wounded? Dost thou yield thyself vanquished?” Casimir shook his brootling 
spirit like an owl at tvdlight, till his harness rattled again ; then sprang upon bis 
feet, and buckling on his helm, Mvanced his arm, waiting till Albert ^as prepared. 
Befreshed in body, though more wrathful in mind, again diey assailed each other. 
They now fought steadily, sure, determined, and with all tlKr violence ; each blow 
was almost annihilation ; they moved gigantic ; their spirits brooded about their arms. 
Albert received a blow on his helmet mat threw him to his knees; but he arose 
sternly, anff casting his shield above his head (at once to protect and shade him, 
for the ton was sfaimng bravely), he knit his limbs into a firm position, and darted 
his sword forward into his enemy’s side. In vain was tbe attempt evident to 
Casimir ; vain his endeavour to avoid it : it was the only fatal stroke that hod reached 
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its aim. Fate repstcrcd it ■uhilc it was preparing : it was swift as lightning, and 
mortal as that deadly shaft. Casimir fell, and rolled upon the ground. Albert’s 
fury was spent ; tlic Gword dropped from his hand ; and when Casimir shuddered 
violently, as though contending with death, Albert’s hands hung powerless by his 
side, and the tender feelings of nature were busy about his heai*t. Even such weak 
creatures are we, and so does passion play with our humanities. Thus communed 
he with his subdued spirit: — ** Is this the friend whom I have embraced so oft? 
Whose hand has grappled mine ; whose bright applausive eye so oft has warmed my 
heart ? This generous noble gentleman — bloody, cold, wounded to death, mangled by 
this pernicious hand ! Oh ! Heaven. Is mortality but thy prime jest ? ” And 
going to him, he took off his helmet, unarmed Jam, and would have stopped the 
wound ; hut Casimir would not suffer this : he took Albert by the hand, shook it 
kindly, and said, “ I pray thee, despatch me ; 'for then reflection will die also ! ” 
Albert’s heart bounded at the friendly touch of that hand ; he began afresh to bind 
his wounds ; and, taking him-in his arms, carried him to the shade of a tree, laying 
him down on a flowery bank. Casimir’s anguish found utterance in words ; and, 
bending his head into his bosom, he said, Farewell, the budding April, and the 
h^afy ilay, the lull flowering June ; the eagled banner, knightly renowii — friendship, 
affection, all earthly ties — ye arc for me no more ! This morning’s hope, but two 
hours by, saw me in the fresh breath of youth, ready to leap into a royal scat, 
and take for my own that loved one who swayed my destiny! Lcholdmenow! 
down in the dust, soiled, nuiimed, and dying!” Albert said naught, but bis tears 
flowed apace. C^asimir looked tenderly upon him, and continued, “ I blame thee 
not ; therefore (though it breaks my heart to say it), be cheerful, and enjoy thy good 
fortune. could not both occupy one noble sphere ; and — shame to say it — thou 
hast won it of mo every way ! I pray thee, for charity, finish this work, and despatch 
me out of misery!” 

Alb()rt essayed to speak, but knew not what to say, for, alas! he could give no 
comfort ; therefore he shrouded himself in his mantle, and crouched beside him in 
mute grief. Casimir thought of the lady whom he was about to leave for ever ; and 
in a burst of agony the bitter tears fell from his eyes, drenching his bosom in a 
shower of woe 1 He moaned her jrlcar name, (Jlaribel ! Clarioel ! ” then, as if 
nature could endure no longer, he braced his arms about his breast with a wild 
burst of stnmgth, confined his breathing as long as power could hold, then, suddenly 
relaxing his grasp, ho drew in so long a breath that it killed him by bursting his 
heart. 

Albert arose, covered the body with the branches of a tree, then, returning to 
the spring, washed away the bloody traces of his savage work, and sat beside the 
str(‘am till the cool air had somewhat refreshed him. Then, gathering his remaining 
energies, arrayed himself in the rich armour of bis gone friend, and, taking horse, 
led the retinue of Casimir to the court, and stood beside Claribel at the altar. She, 
. tliinking it to he Casimir, broke into an ecstasy of despair, amazing the King and 
tlio whole court; for she cried out, ** Oh Albert! where, where art thou? Dost 
thou desert me at tliis last moment? Where is thy proceed comfort — ^thy deli- 
verance? Hast thou, oh! too cruel destiny ! fallen a sacrifice in the attempt? 1 
have none to trust to now but Death ; and yet he sees me thus, and will take no 
pity on me ! Alas ! my husband, where art thou V* 

Albert saw’^that all was over, and that he could now do nought but trust to Fate ; 
so, drawing his sword, ^ threw it on the ground before the King, and taking off 
his helmet, showed hiimklf to be Albert. Claribel trembled, seeing the miswief 
she had brought about ; then, drawing herself closely to Albert’s side, she leaned upon 
his arm, saying, “ Your fate is mine.” 

The King was wild with amazement ; but at len^, taming his head from the 
lovera, he muttered irefullv, Speak, thou base caitiff! speak; thou hast made my 
dignity look pale, to see her there, who was once my daughter, oling to thy groom’s 
arms. Speak, and witli thy bitter words shatter my throne ; east sname upon my 
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regal crown, and cover my old head w-ith grief! Hast thou bcg&iled that poor fool 
of her princely name, and now, in dauntless impudence, with one foot on my throne, 
standest thou lorth to justify ? Thou shall be scourged, be sure. But no, not yet. 
Perhaps her honour is spared I Thou hast been her glorious champion in some 
secret danger that we slept over, dreaming not of it ! Say but ‘ Ay,* I’ll halve niy 
crown with thee ! Speak — ^Ls*t not so ?** 

" Not ay, my lord, but no I” 

“ Oh ! oh ! the slave has murderc^ me through the ears ! My sliame, like a reck- 
less wanton, plays antic tricks before the public gaze I What shall I do, my friends 
and nobles ? You see all this. Look to your children. Use whips, not kisses. A 
parent’s curse on thee, thou pitiless child !** 

As the cruel words broke from his harsh lips, Claribcl, in half embrace with 
Albert, together sunk to tiheir knees at his feet, raised her head, anil looking 
meekly into his face, murmured, Mercy, my* father ! mercy !** And the King cried 
Leave, then, tKat villain’s arms. Oh ! fool, fool I repent thy foul offence ! Art 
thou a Princess ? Oh ! vile, grovelling — dost hear /” 

But Claribel wound her arms' closely* about the knees of Albert, who had risen to 
his feet, and protecting the guiltless victim tenderly, with undaunted voice, entered 
on his justification. ^ 

My lord, I entreat thee, look on this matter as a father — as a man ; not as a 
King. It is gftren thee to have the temporal sway over the lives and fortunes of 
millions I Such is the vocation of a King ! Thou canst not rule the heart of one of 
those millions, save*by humanity alone ! Come, I beseech thee, down from the 
height and dignity of thy throne, and question of us who have fallen into thy dis- 
pleasure, not with the tongue of vengeance, but such as thou wilt use when seasons 
have gone o’er thy head, and thou, in turn, shalt be questioned by the Book of 
Truth I When all thy glory will be dimmed in oblivion, and it will be forgotten that 
thou wert ever a King. Judge of us, after such a manner as when the great angel shall 
call upon thee to answer of thy dealing between thee and me, as between man and 
his fellow-man ! If thou deal justly by us, and ’with the feelings of an honest lieart, 
as crowning thy best and kinghest deeds, it shall be remembered of thee, and cherubs 
will record it, smiling. But if thou dip’st thy. hand in my blood — overlooking my 
excuse, and trifling with the mercy of thy soul — then, on that day wilt tiiou curse 
thyself for this sanguine crime, and wilt fain, with bitter t(‘ars, wash it from out 
the scroll of time. Have a care, then; use not thy power rcmorsolcFsly I Now to 
my justification. How I was born into this, world 1 know not, and us little rare; for 
my only study has been (and will be, if I walk through the storm of this day) to be 
honest, as far as nature and passion will allow, in all dealings and mental aficctions 
with my fellows. It imports me not to seek after what credit I brought with me 
into this life, but jealously to care for what will go with me out of it! Nature, which 
is greater than fortune, could have done no more for a Prince over twenty nations, 
than she did for me, in making me simple and true in mind and complete in person.* 
She did well for thy daughter Claribel ; and we, knowing a daily sympathy in each 
other, forgot the difference of our estates, and fell into this misfortune. The fault, 
then, was Nature’s — not ours! And if thou revenge such a fault with deadly punish- i 
ment, how happens it thou hast no law to bind Nature from such acts, wherein we, 
who break no statute, yet suffer without mercy ? That I have been honest and 
gracious in the sight of the world, witness your advancement of me to knighthood 
and the world’s favour ; both of which 1 hold most dear. Thus, be my birth what it 
may, I am a gentleman : a King’s son can be nought miHe noble in the sight of 
Heaven. 

** The Prince Casimhr won thy' daughter; he fought forher ; he won her of men 

E oor in desire — ^but she was my wife. Though ho was also my friend, I fought with 
im as an enemy — I slew him fairly; and the fiiend’s blood was spilt; which 1 
would rather have spared from my own heart, but for this question of love. Thus, 
that I have used your daughter nobly, witness this act — the truth whereof lies 
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bleeding in my heart ; in sooth, but that she were the prize, I had rather my 
warlike arm had withered, than have dealt so deadly. 

“ When my friend-was dead, T arrayed myself in his armour, though (the truth of 
which ye all, my brave and noble hearers, can test by your own hearts) weeping the 
while ; and, in his semblance, came here, hoping to wed the lady with t^ own 
royal consent, and leaving the rest to chance. But the alarm of her true anection 
prevented the success, and here I stand, to live or die as thy will may sway ; although 
perfect in honesty, as any right and true gentleman now standing in this presence. 
Take my life — I will not sigh for it ; though to leave this dear lady would be full 
grief, I do acknowledge ; yet will I bear firmly as becomes my manhood, having, 
moreover, hopes beyond the limit of this world, ^nd being so linked with fate that 
nothing can touch either my love or resolution. Thus powerfully armed, thy 
vengeance will be wasted, or recoil, thrpugh this bereaved one, on thy own self. For 
licr— my sweet love and wife — I leave her to thy paternal bosom and the all- 
HufPicient love of Heaven. I ask no mercy, seeing I have done no crime ; but, com- 
mending tbee to thine own conscience, await my doom.” 

A pause of unbroken silence succeeded tliis appeal. The King’s countenance 
giith(;r(jd with foiled will and disgust, till it had become a map whereon men feared 
to look. Then suddenly he beckoned an attendant, and whispered him hurriedly, 
'riu' messenger stood beside the doomed lovers ; aijd, addressing Albert, said, “ Sir, 
1 am commanded to desire you will follow me to death.” AlboA and Claribel 
looked upon each other, but spake not. Albert, advancing towards the King, bowed 
in obedience to bis command, then to the assembled court, a firlfn farewell, and was 
about to depart, but Claribel clung to his embrace, till the attendant said, “ Madam, 
my 01 ‘ders are, that tliis gentleman go alone.” They looked upon each other once 
more in faith and fortitude inflexible, and, exchanging a kiss of such a soulfelt 
tenderness as spoke to all the gazers of the last touch of mortal sympathy, they 
partocl, uttering not a word. Claribel watched his departure, and listened till she 
could hear his foot no more. Collecting all her fortitude, she advanced to the throne, 
and said, ** Sir, if it so please, I would entreat to retire to my chamber.” The King 
waved his hand. She motioned her attendants, and with a courteous though silent 
salutation, and much dignity, withdrew from the presence of the court. 

Iloleslaus sat absorbed ; the sweat oozed from his brow. Nature struggled fiercely 
with his false pride. Though he was resolved Albert should perish, he feared the 
calmness of his daughter forbode evil; for, when despair assumes the dignity of 
paiieiire, we may note well that it carries the warrant of death ! Her dying groan 
already rung in bis ear. He sent to suspend the execution ; but the bearer of his 
mercy met an officer bringing the head of Albert to the King — calm and firm, as 
when quick with life. 

Bolcslaus was baffled and perplexed ; he knew not how to act. Anon, he sent 
for his daughter, thinking it better she should at once know the deadly ill He 
pointed to the body of her dead lover, which b^ his 8\ibsequent order had been 
brought into the apartment, ancl, covering his grief and anxiety under a severity of 
tone and manner, rebuked her heavily for what she had done; twitting her with the 
* nu'agerness of her filial love, and saying, ** Thy behaviour hereafter must be such as 
by its merits to w'!iah out this stain, and commend thee again to my tender regard.” 

To all this, Claribel said nought, nor turned her head, but stood the mute image 
of despair. She was alone in the world — ^most solitary : her face was in anguish, as 
though it could burst all over witli tears ; but proudly she curbed her wretchedness, 
and shed none ; she discSiined existence — ^her tliought dwelt with oblivion, in the 
wilderness. She knelt down and kissed the dead eyes, lips, and brow, and laid her 
hands upon his breast with gentle affection, as though he had but slept Her face 
t(vld how her spirit was yearning to be with him; tender as amoAer hanging over 
her infant, yet the embers of hope were dead within her eye. Nought could exceed 
the siieui expression of her regard, or the sacred manner in which she laid herself 
on his ho^om. 
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The dumb court beheld the scene with a sympathy whidi forbade interference. 
ITxe dignity of Nature had usurped their artificial respect for the King. In breath* 
less abstraction they gazed for a long space on the immovable levers. 

Boleslaus, unnoticed, descended from his royal scat, and essayed to raise his 
daughter — she was dead ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 
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** CmU up him who left half told 
The story." 

** Come. Miss Molly, leCs aiukc it up. 
And we will lovers be. 

Amt we will go to Bsgnigge-wells, 
And there we*ll have some tee. 

For there wcMI see the ladybirds 
All on the stinging nettles. 

And there we’ll see the waterworks. 
And the shining copper kettles." 


A merry place, ’tis said, in days of yore ; 

But something ails it now-— the ploM is' enrsed.' 

“ This said Bagnigge>wens,” quoth Mr. Zigzag the Elder, " the slow-paced 
of the last centuiy, who resorted hither with their better or bulkier halves. 
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Sind wore* wont to persuade lliemselvcs into the idea of ^oing out of town for the 
benefit of the air, appear to have lost their faith in the wells as the adjoining ditch 
bogsin to decline, and* to have forsaken the place altogether when the latter was ulti- 
mately covered over. Whether the exhalations of the Fleet were associated with 
civic notions touching the* salubrity of this spot, is a question which may be left to the 
decision of a jury of tallow-mclters and soap-boilers, howbeit ^ the ladybirds all on 
the stinging nettles’ of the old song appeared no longer like ‘ bees on beds of fra- 
grant tlwme’ to the Phyllises and Corydons of .Lhtle llritain and Fish-street-hill; 
and as for 

* the waterworkii, 

And the ahtuing copper kettles,' 

their ebullition was succeeded by another description of spouting and fuming in 
certain displays of a melodramatic cl^aracter, Which afterwards ministered to the 
impetuous tasteS of the few fiery apprentices and romantic maids of all work on leave 
t)f absence, who still supported Bagnigge-wells after sunset. But,” said Mr. 
Zigzag, “ it may bo seen, according to tne date over the door, viz., 1680, that Bag- 
nigge-house was a place of residence prior tb the dij^covery of the mineral spring, 
which event occurred in 1769, and it is said that Mrs. Nelly Gwynne hsid her abode 
there. Moreover, sev(;ral small tenements at the porth end of the garden w^ere for- 
merly entitled Nell G Wynne’s Buildings, which segns to verify the tradition.” 

“ lias it not been said that an anchor was found in the bed of the i^lcet, near this 
place?” inquired Mr. Zigzag the Younger. 

‘‘ Such a thing has been reported,” replied the Elder ; ‘‘'and, likewise, that 
another was found at that part called 131ack Mary’s Hole — a place which lies neai* 
unto Saffron-hill, and was formerly a noted resort for the most desperate characters ; 
but it is probable that both anchors ^vere, if any, no other than one and the same, 
and the latter locality is the more likely for such a discovery. It hath likewise 
been said that certain Danish ])irates did ascend the Fl(‘et as fiir as Bagniggc-wclls, 
and there ravaged the neighbourhood ; but as by all accounts there was nothing 
w^orthy of (heir enterprise lying in that direction, at such an early time, it is as likely, 
if they did visit this part, that it had been to partake of tlie medicinal spring, which is 
of a cathartic property, and not unwdiolesoine for persons of a choleric tendency. 
One llichard Turpin, how^cver, w lio was somewhat of a Dane in his habits, is know'n 
to have infested this neighbourhood, and his house was to be seen hereabout till 
w ithin a few years. The Findar- A- Wakefield, near which we ni’c informed Bagnigge- 
housc is siluated, is probably an hostel of considerable antiquity, and may date from 
the time hen Ilobin 1 lood and his several merrymen were still the heroes of popular 
estimation, and the Jolly I’inder, or Pounder, of Wakefield not the least celebrated 
of them. 

** * For this is one of the best pinddrs, 

That ever 1 tryed with sword/ 

quoth bold Robin ; and ‘ Ilobin Hood, Scarlet, and John* continued to be sung 
down to the days of Queen Bess, as William Shaksperc witnesseth.” 

Thus discoursing, the traveller^ came unto the place known as St. Chad’s- well. 
Being admitted wdtli much civility into the mansion where the healing waters of this 
spring arc dealt forth, it was considered proper that the fountain sanctioned by 
St. Cecula, or Chad, the proto-episcopus of the see of Lichfield, should be reverently 
partaken of ift order tliat its merits might be experimentally pronounced upon. 
A contest of civility and deference consequently ensued between the two pilgrims, 
as to which of them was to undertake the office of taster — the Elder declaring his 
entire willingness to abide by the opinion of the Younger, and the latter professing 
such compunction at availing himself of so unmerited a concession, that in truth the 
miraculous spring remained untasted. A certain picture, said to represent the lively 
effigies of the patron smut, was now inquired after ; but it was said to have disap- 
peared almut the time when the last tenants of ihe place took their departure. 
This cunning work of art— which is reported to have set forth the appearance of * a 
stout comely personage, with a ruddy countenance^ in a coat or cloak, supposed 
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scarlet, a laced cravat falling down the breast, and a small rcd*nightcap carelessly 
placed on the head ’ — had been an object of great veneration to the former votaiies of 
St. Chad. Whether it may lie in spell-bound concealment hq^'cabout, or hath been 
conveyed to some such distant scene of exile os the place known unto the profane 
by the name of Mutton-hill, or even that other locality called the New-cut in the 
Borough, the discovery and restoration thereof were no unworthy essay for soiiie 
ambitious stripling in ^uest of his archaeological spurs, and a fair measure of lot^s 
and renown would wait upon the fulfilment of such an enterprise. So sayeth the 
ancient Zigzag. Let the same be proclaimed to all the incipient chivalry throughout 
the United Kingdom of England, Ireland, and Scotland, not forgetting Little Britain, 
and Berwick-upon-lVeed. 

“ The bricklayers have been aCtive since the days when yonder ground on the 
opposite side of Gray’s-inn-lane greaned under a mountain of ashes — the greatest 
and most famous cinder-hcap in the neighboflrhood of Loudon,” said Mr. Zigzag. 

This Mount-pleasant, as it was facetiously denoniinated, was transported to Moscow, 
in order to furnish materials for the reconstruction of the city after it had become 
a funeral pyre to the bloated ambition of Napoleen Buonaparte. But, lo ! hene is 
Battle-bridge, since by the fodlish called King’s-cross, in honour of one of those 
architectural oddities which suburban London delights from time to time to set up 
upon the impulse of a coronation, or some such occasion of intense loyalty. In 
this case, how<?|rer, the founders Rad the grace to grow ashamed of the fungus that 
had sprung from Ae hotbed of their transient zeal. The fourth George slept with 
his fathers, and the*monstrous image thus oidainod in idolatry of him was laid low. 
Tlie sum of sixpence is said to have been offered for the nose of this statue, 'which 
was represented by a draining tile. However, this is xho spot where the ill-fated 
Boadicea underwent the consummation of her wrongs at the hands of tlie Homans, 
The usurpation of her husband’s territory, the bondage of her relations, the violation 
of her daughters, and the ignominious scourging which she herself had experienced 
under the tyranny of the procurator Catus, had excited her to such a pitch of 
phrenzy, that the Britons might have supposed thc^y belicld in her an incarnation 
of that fell deity called by them, Andrast — the spirit of fury or revenge whom they 
were w'ont to propitiate with the blood of hynian victims; so tremendous was the 
descent they made,Qnfuriatcd by her appeal to their deadliest superstitions, upon the 
doomed and helpless inhabitants of London, and of Vcrulamimn, who were looktjd 
upon as traitors to British freedom. Having traversed these lair and prosperous 
cities, leaving only ashes and desolation to mark her progress, she now collected the 
Iceni, reinforced oy the Trinobantes and other neighbouring states, wliich had not 
yet succumbed to the Roman power. Mounting her cliariot, arrayed in a many- 
colourcd tunic, over which she wore a long mantle, a chain of gold round her waist, 
and her long yellow hair streaming to her sandals, slie thus appeared to her subjt'cts 
for tlie last time in all the barbaric majesty of an ancient Ih itish Qiit‘en At her 
feet sat her weeping daughters, the outraged orphans of the bc'trayed Prasutiigus ; 
and in this state she addressed her followers, passing from host to liost, and justifying 
her appearance there in the character of their leader, by appealing to the former 
practice of the Britons, of fighting under the conduct of women. She cimjuretl 
them to wrestle boldly for their liberty against an invader whose lust and insolence 
had desecrated all that was most holy and dear to them ; pictui ed to thcmi her own 
wrongs and degradation, and urged them to revenge as a thiiigi liallowcd and 
favoured by their gods. So confident were the Britons in tlieir numbers, that they 
had brought their wives with them, and placed them in cars so as to be witnesses of 
their anticipated triumph. But the trained and experienced Fourteenth Legion, and 
the auxiliary forces relying on their discipline, and the approved skill and courage 
of their general, Suetonius, although few in number, presently fell upon the disor- 
derly concourse opposed to them with such determination, and in such united 
array, that the Britons soon fell into confiisipn, and the battle presently became a 
mere disorderly rout on the part of the latter. ' First of all, the legion not stirring 
a foot, but keeping within the pass, as in a place of defence ; after that the 
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enemy was coming nearer, and had spent his darts to good purpose, the legion in 
the end sallied out in a pointed battle. The auxiliary soldier was of the like 
courage, and the horsemen with long lances breaking before them all they met 
or iniide head against them. The residue showed their backs, hardly fleeing away 
by reason of the carts placed about the plain, which had hedged in the passages on 
every side.’ 

“ The rest was sheer carnage. The British troopsg^ressed back, and mingled with 
their women, and even a quantity of cattle which had likewise been brought on to 
the field ; they were slaughtered indiscriminately, and men, women, and beasts fell 
in heaps, pierced by the Roman spearmen, trodden down by the horses, and crushed 
and buried under the recoil of their own confused and heterogeneous num- 
bers. Thus terminated the disastrous battle, in which, according to Tacitus, the 
number of eighty thousand of the Britons perished ; many of whom, according to 
tradition, were driven into the river ilcet, and, rushing one upon the other, the 
fugitives who had escaped the immediate onset of the Roman troops, and the press 
of the subsequent confusion, were drowned and smothered in the narrow space 
betwx'cn its banks.’ • 

Having thus delivered himself, Mr. Zigzag led the way, and the travellers 
presently found themselves near unto the ancient church dedicated to St. Fancras ; 
and, at no great distance from that place, called the Brill, rendered famous by the 
curious researches of worthy Doctor Stukely, umquile incumbent of ^St. George the 
Martyr, in Uueen-square. 

‘‘ The doctor showed his judgment in some things,” said Mr. Zigzag the 
Younger, attempting to sound the mind of his venerable kinsman touching the 
authority of the author of “ Itineroirum Curiosum.” 

Sir,” said the Elder, “ the doctor had judgment in some things; he appreciated 
the merits of a Stilton cheese.” 

“ I mean,” replied the Younger, he was looked upon as an able antiquary.” 

“ Sir, the doctor was an antiquary — ^he knew when his claret was old.” 

“ Yet, sir 1 would say — 

” Sir, the doctor was an honest man,” quoth Mr. Zigzag the Elder ; and his 
nephew, perceiving the subject to bp one on which he refused to be broached, 
sauntered on, leaving the venerable gentleman with his skirts s^yed, and in a state 
of deep meditation, looking wistfully over the morsel of waste ground lying between 
the old church and Sonicrs-town, At length, Mr. Zigzag turned, with a pensive 
sigh, and resumed his course; and something he would have communicated, 
but that the younger gentleman had got out of earshot, touching the goodly manor, 
formerly held under the Dean and Chapter of St Paul’s, in the parish of St. Fancras, 
VIZ., that of Totliele, aftcrw'ards Tottcnliam-court, which is mentioned in Doomsday- 
book, as a prebendary of St. Paul’s, and which has honourably descended to Lord 
Southampton and his heirs ; that of Rugmere, likewise, which is mentioned in the 
survey of Fancras, the site of which, however, is now unknown; and the 

manor of Fancras, which, according to the Doomsday Survey, formerly belonged to 
AValter, Canon of St. Paul’s, and, in 1381, came into the possession of the prior and 
convent of the house of Carthusian monks, built in honour of tJie Holy Salutation — 
the precise bounds of this estate likewise being doubtful, but supposed to be that 
now held as freehold by Lord Somers. 

But these things were not, for the present, enlarged upon ; and Mr. ZiszBtg pro- 
ceeded until a turn of the road brought him once more to where he lound his 
kinsman, who, by this time, had become engaged in discourse with an unknown 
gentlcmitn. In making his approaches, the Elder had leisure to observe the appear- 
anco of the stranger, which was that of a grave yet cheerful person, one of whose 
peculiarities immediately reminded the observer of certain figures set forth in the 
Bay eux tapestry. This w^as, a habit of enhancing the impressiveness of his obser- 
vations by occasionally drooping one of his eyelids, and carrying the tip of his fore 
nngcr the point of the nose, in a manner whose gnostic and antique enect won the 
good wUl of Mr. Zigzag at first sight. Bowing with much courteous ceremony^ the 
Elder thus addressed the stranger 
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Sir, perceiving you in discourse with my kinsman, I make hold to join you ; 
and if, as I am led to believe by something in your manner, you be a student of 
Saxon art, as it is exhibited in the rare illuminations, and some few other productions, 
of the eighth century and downwards, 1 shall in that case, especially, consider 
myself fortunate in having the honour of making your acquaintance.’* 

Ancient sir,” courteously respondc^d the other, ** 1 profess myself beholden to 
you for your flattering suppositifm ; but 1 will freely acknowledge myself somewhat 
of an Anglo-Saxon. As your frien^ here has already apprised me of the object of 
your pilgrimage, I will crave ’^Inave to be of your company ; and, it being only 
right that you should know my proper appellation, I beg to announce to you that 
men call me by the name of Madri|[al.” 

“ Master Madrigal,” said the Elder, I am your obedient servant. My 

name ” • ^ 

" Is Mr. Zigzag,” quoth the former. You are already both known and 
honoured.” 

Mr. Zigzag bent modestly, and proposed that they should forthwith proceed on 
their pilgrimage. “ • * 

Many courteous speeches, and certain critical disc^sitions, brought the three 
wayfarer^in due time to a place at^the beginning of Kentish, or properly Kentess* 
town, where the Fleet is again see/i holding an open course ; and, after a few steps 
further, they ^used to observe a house near unto the Castle Tavern, which, 
according to Mr. Madrigal, had been some while inhabited by the fkmous Admiral 
Lord Nelson. This^dwclling, which is already encompassed by the pullers-down 
and builders-up, is herewith represented, together with a sycamore tree, said to 
have been planted by the admiral’s own hand. 

** I marvel that Lord Nelson should have resided in this place,” said Mr. Zigzag. 

** Belike it was in order to have an eye upon the Fleet,” quoth Mr. Madrigal. 

At which Mr. Zigzag the Younger manifested his infirmity in a disposition to 
obstreperous mirth ; but the Elder ruminated much upon the recondite meaning of 
this speech of his new companion. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE FLEET. 

' To shallow riverii, to whose falU 
Melodious birds sing raadrigtlii.'' 

** It should seem,” observed Mr. Zigzag, 8urve3ring the tavern railed the Castle, 
** vre have here an ancient house, and one that may have seen some slate in its earlier 
time. It is recorded that William Bruges, Garter King-at-Arms, in the reign of the 
fifth Henry, had a house in Kentess-town, in which he did entertain the Emperor* 
Sigismond.” 

" Shall this be that honoured mansion ?” inquired Mr. Zigzag the Younger, 

" Nay, I say not that,” replied the Elder. 

" Nathless, it is a house of the olden time,” said Mr. Madrigal. 

“ I have read,” rejdined Mr. Zigzag the Younger, “ touching the family of Eve, 
or Ive, who were of great antiquity in this parish, that Henry YI. did grant to 
one of them, namely, Thomas Ive, leave to enclose a portion of the highway 
adjoining to his mansion in Kentess-town.” 

** The tomb of Thomas Eve, clerk of the Crown, is in Pancras Church,” said the 
Elder. 

“ And the sign of the Adam and Eve,” added Mr. Madrigal, is to be found 
hard by. 

**' Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 

The devil dirsys builds a chapel there.' 

So sayeth old tlanicl Defoe.” 
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“ Sir, your allilsion to the sign of the Adam and Eve is less irrelative to the matter 
than it might appear, for tlie ancients delighted in a quibble or a play upon n^es,a8 
we may sec in many mottoes and badges in heraldry ; and, when family distinctions 
came to be held in contempt during the Commonwealth, many names were thus 
liimiliarly handled, at which men had stood in awe beforetime. But touching this 
said old tavern, there appears no especial reason why it may not have been a notable 
mansion of the times that have been referred to ; and as to the supposition of its 
having been occupied by cither the said William Bruges or Thomas lye, why, all I can 
say is, it is as likely a tning as Dr. Stukely^s story of Caesar’s Prptorium at the Brill ; 
yet, as it behoves us to be judicious in our speculations, we will, an’ it please you, 
leave the matter even as we found it, and forbear to vie with the sages of Dulcamon, 
who were never so profound as when at their wifs end.” 

Having thus summed up and disposed of the evidence, Mr. Zigzag again pro- 
ceeded, accompanied by his fellow pilgrims. They now traversed the ground at the 
back of the tavern, and passed over a plank that serves as a bridge over the Fleet, in 
the place of a drawbridge, which was formerly lowered there in behoof of various 
players at ninepins, and other * peacefully-disposed visitors to the Castle. Here the 
])ilgrim8 MX're refreshed with a prospect -of the pleasant meadows lying between 
tluim and the high grounds of Hampstead. On j;he other hand appeared formidable 
signs of the builder being abroad, and London was seen, like a gigantic polypus, 
throwing out fresh arms, strangling the dryades in their j^cen dwelSngs, and seizing 
upon every available spot of ground whereon to rest its unwieldy bulk. W hilo 
marvelling at these signs, Mr. Zigzag directed the attention of his companions to the 



picturesque ruins of a plcasurc-bower (herewith represented), which being near at 
hand, had hitherto failed to be noticed ; for ever, according to the poet^ 

** Tis diitonce lends enebantment to the view.*' 

^^'hile curiously eying this appendage of the Castle, which was crazy imd open 
to the >vinds, the Elder became aware of a human visage peering from the nnglazcd 
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window ; and being desirous to satisfy himself whether the same might* appertain to some 
hermit who had here found a retreat, he stepped back across the plank, and entering 
the place found two persons, one of whom appeared to be a serving man, or drawer, 
belonging to the neighbouring hostel ; the other was a small rusty, much-pinned- 
together individual, who was engaged at some mechanical occupation at a bench 
which faced the window; a reeking goblet of distilled waters at his elbow appeared 
to supply the desideratum of fire and window-glass, while it accounted for the pre- 
sence of the former party, , 

Pay ?” said this worthy. 

Chalk !’* replied the other, as Mr. Zigzag entered. 

“ You have chosen an airy place^for your operations,” observed tlie Elder. 

“ Why, ay, friend, it sometimes blows a stiffish breeze over the ditch ; but you 
see I keep out the cold,” said he, pbinting to^the steaming beverage. 1 am, to 
my profession, a retired engraver ; in fact, I came here to be out of the way,” he 
continued, somewhat pompously for such a figure ; but they won’t let me be idle, 
you sec. The fact is, one half of the world is busy surveying lines for rail- 
w^ays, and the rest are working ^day and night in providing the other with insti'u- 
ments. Are you a judge of lettering? You see I am putting on the significant 
‘ Here doth stand the owner’s name/ eh! Only do it to oblige my friends, though, 
and forw'ard the railw'ay movement^” 

Know you anything of the ancient tavern here ?” inquired the Elder. 

** 'J'he Castle! to be sure I do. Good house — ^landlord a good fellow — ^keeps good 
stuff.” ^ 

But I mean, touching the antiquity of the house ? ” 

Oh, oh! are you there, friend ? You’re an antiquary, then. Well, I’m one of 
that brotherhood myself, and can correct jrou on a few points, 1 dare say.” 

“ Truly, a little knowledge maketh a nimble tongue,” quoth Mr. Zigzag ; but wc 
may all correct one another; and 1 must confess I would gladly be advised by you, 
touching the said Castle.” 

‘‘ Oh ! I thought everybody knew that.” 

What ?” inquired the Elder. 

“ Why, King John, to be sure! King John and Magna Charta. You know 
Slagna Oharla, I suppose? 

“ Well, supposing as much, what then ?” was the query in reply. 

What then, say you?” rejoined the other. ‘‘ Well, then, he lived in that very 
Castle — the Castle Tavern that is now.” 

“ Now, that’s a good one!” interrupted ho who had hitherto appeared a dumb 
waiter. “ What a wag it is to be sure. Magncr Carter ! well, I never did hear 1 but 
that’s his way of puzzling (he greenhorns. The fact is, sir,” said he, patronizingly, 
“he’s only poking his fun at you. Jerry Carter, sir, Jerry Carter! that’s the 
landlord’s name.” 

Upon this, Mr. Zigzag tlie Elder rushed forth, and ran a-tilt against Mr. Ma- . 
drigal, who, meanwhile, was enjoying the colloquy unobserved. 

“ Heed it not, venerable sir!” exclaimed Mr. Madrigal; this conjunction of 
heads is propitious, for it hath quickened in my brain a legendary tale, in which 
this neighbourhood hath some part. And, by your leave,” he continued, “ I will 
relate the same, in order to beguile the way ; meanwhile we will not fail duly to 
note the course of our Fleet, and remark upon its peculiarities as hften as they 
attract our attention.” 

I pray you, good sir, proceed,” q^oth Mr. Zigzag the Elder. 

And I add my entreaty,” said the Younger. 

Whereupon, Mr. Madrigal related as follows; — 

MK. MADKIOAL’s tale. 

In the dayes of Kynse Bicharde, sumaymed of the Liones Harte, it happeneddo 
that, wyth certayne of his barons, he wotud goe forth of London citie, to chase the 
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deer. Haring roused a fayre stagg, they h 3 an dvd followe for a space^ but the 
Kyngc, by reason of his greate hardihood^ and the fleetnesse of his steed e, dyd 
outride all his companye^ and so, having wyth hym bot his houndes, he chaced the 
stagge, until he cayme nigh to the Heygate. Now, after thatte he had crossed the 
water called the Fleete, which runneth adown from Hamesteade, through those 
partes, it chaunced thatte the stagg fell, being pierced by an arrowe. At this sighte 
the Kynge was sore angered, yet mervailled moche, for that he coulde see no living 
wighte ; howbeit there anon loupen forthe a tall churle, in evil apparelle, and of a 
right sorrie chccre, who preseutlyc drave off the dogges, and mayde as though he 
wolde carrye awaye the venison. Bot the Kynge spurred forwarde, and the churl 
now seeing hjrm, grasped a stoute staffe, and cried, Syr Knight, I rede thee staye 
thine hanae, for that deer thou touchest on peril of thy lyfe.” But the Kynge, not 
mynding to be lette, tooke no heed to replye, *but confronted him, making light of 
hys cudgell. Howbeit the othere, seeing some of the Kynge’s companie 
advaunceingc, did straightwaye betake hym to flighte. “ Now, by St. George ! 
said the Kynge, saw I never so bold a knave. I charge ye let hym not escape, 
for of meat will I none until ye bring hym unto me, thatte I may question hym 
toucliing hys insolence.” So tney priced forth in quest of the villeine, the Kynge 
and all hys componye i bot, after awhile, growing aweary of their queste, and the 
Kynge espying a poore hovel, he commaunde^ them they shoulde enter, whichc 
doing, lo ! they found him whom they soughte, together with a woKfian and a young 
childe, alle in sorry weeds yclad, and of a doleful and wanne aspect. The archers 
would have bounden the churl, bot the Kynge forbade theYn, and straightwaye 
commaunded him to stande forthe. How cometh itte, caitiff,” sayeth Kynge 
Kichard, “ that thou, being bote a villeine, hast presumed to slay the Kjmge’s 
deer?” The wighte, finding himselfe thus straitened, cast down his eyes, tind 
thus mayde answer, ^^An ve will take mv life, I pray ye give meate to these 
that bee wyth mec, that be perishing tor lacke thereof.” “ Who and what 
art thou, then ?” said the Kynge. Hob the Shaws, a yeoman from the north 
countree, dcspoyled of my goods by the proud Abbot of Butterbie, nigh to Dun- 
holm.” Wherefore art thou here, knave ?” To seek service wyth stout Kynge 
Kichard. Coming io this place I bad debate withe the Bishoppe of London his 
menye, who tooke for their lordy’s toll, my lost groate, and my wife being foot- 
weary and sick, we didde enter thys shieling, where I have tended her these three 
dayes, but, lacking food, I left her to seek it in the forest.” “ Suffer us that we 
hang now this prating varlet, my liege,” said the Prince Johan. ** By the soule of 
Kynge Henry ! not so,” said the Lione Hearte, as the poore man felle on his knees, 
together with his W}rfe and lyttel boy, on hearing agaynste whom he had striven. 
** But,” sayde he, ** he is a foul traytour and sturdye to boot, this sayde hunger, to 
. counsaille a meane man to lyfte his hande against nis liege lorde ; therefore, oy the 
help of Saintc George, I will essaye to drive hym out of my realme, for 1 ever 
counted hym the worste encmie to princes. Hang him an ye list, and to begynne 
the goodlyc work, bringe hyther the venison, and we wyl eate and give alsoe unto 
this yeoman, after whychc shaU be declared our pleasure concernynge him.” So 
whenne they hadde alle eaten and made merrye, thenne sayde the Kynge untoe the 
yeoman, ** How now, syr knave I are ye the more loyal now that ye be &ed ? Ha 1 
will ye yet hang, or sweare to bee henceforA a true man ?” “ By Sainte Cuthbert,” 

sayde the ydbman. “Hold!” cryed the Kynge, “I will none of your northern 
saintes, who, methinkes, love the Kynge’s venison but too welL But ye shall 
swearc upon the homes of thys goodlie buck, to serve me trulye, to be of goode 
bcli^yyour towards my wilde beastes, and to suffere none to do them scathe. In 
picrdon of whyche I will cause build here for thee a goodly hostelrie, whereof these 
hoi ns shall be tor the sign, and fee and perquisite shalt thou have, nor shalt thou lack 
a head of venison to keepe thee honeste. And forasmuche as thatte hongrie loons 
(they of the north especially) be sore ^turbers of the state, ye shall lette to pass on 
to London ai\y but suche as snalle sweare upon the homes to be ever loyal lieges, and 
lustie lovers of good cheere. But an iffe ye &yle in Ays mattere, look to reckon 
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wyth me for such defaulte. Of the abbot take thou no heede, I nTselfiB will deal 
wyth hymme. And now, lordes, to horse.” The veoman and his iolke sette them 
on theyre knees joyfully, praisine the Kynee for his bountie, aod the nohles and 
others of hp trayne did heartily snout ** God save Kyi^ Biehard !” and thus they 
departed. Now, these things were done even as the Kynge commaunded, hence 
cometh it to passe thatte vet in these dap alle travellers journeying to London from 
the north, doe, at thp village of Heygate, swear on tiie homes to be loyal, to love 
good cheer, and to eschew nuting and^all sorrie fare. 

During the recital of Mr. Madrigal’s edifying story, the pilgrims had tracked the 
devious river through a series of £ur meadows, which afford pasturage to many goodly 
oxen, until they arrived at a green toad, now disused, where there appeared a stone 
with the following inscription upon ib: — 

St. 

PP 

THIS is 
, CH&RCH 
LS.ND 

• 

And prescntly^they came to another stone inscribed as follows : — 

St. PP 

THE WAY TO 
THE CHURCH 
LANDS 


The Fleet, which is here intersected by a tributary running from Highgate through 


Kentess-town, now turns at an angle towards Hampstead, which place, being the 
goal of their pilgrimage, appeared pleasant to the eyes of the waywers, and many 
cheerful things were said as they wended onwards. Among pther jocose matters, 
Mr. Zigzag the Younger remarked, in* rep^ to certain observations touching the 
wharves which once adorned this river at Holbom-bridge, that in sooth here were 
many docks in like manner near Hampstead. But the Elaer rebuked this levity with 
his staff, which he uplifted in a manner sufficiently admonitory, while Mr. Madrigal 
raised his finger after the manner represented in the Bayeux tapestry. 

About a &rlong before you reach Hampstead, there appear two more stones, 

back to back, one of which sets forth as follows : ^^*8^ * ' other is marked 

to this effect ; These are the boundaries of the two parishes of Fancras and 


Hampstead. Passing them, the sinuous course of the Fleet brought the pilgrims to 
a field even fairer than the others they had traversed, and which was separated from * 
the village by a screen, composed of six graceful elms, whose appearance created 
admiration not only of their taper beauty, but likewise at something extraordinary 
in their growth, and the difference which appeared between them and the surround- 


ing trees. 

** These are the ladye trees, or the six sbters of Hampstead,*’ saicL Mr. Zimg. 
** You may perceive,” he continued, the foremost of them is somewhat the tallest, 
and the omers gradually diminish in height, until the last appears little more than 
half as high ^ the first. But my kinsman here hath an ancient ballad, which 
relates the legend of the six sisters better than 1 can tell it. Wherefore, an it 

E lease you, we will sit us down; and, as we rest awhile under these fair trees, 
e will, I prennise you, Mr. Madrigal, set it forth in a manner that shall afford your 
musical ear some aelectarima^ 

The pilgrims being seated, the Younger now professed himself ready 

to redeem his uncle*s pledge, insofar as willingness did extend ; albeit he much mis< 
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. . ««,1 forthwith he chanted with much solemnity 
doubted his hai raouious powers ; and lorthwitn ne cnan 

the following 


BAT,1.AI) of the T,AI)YB 


TREES, OR THE SIX SISTERS OF HAMPSTEAD. 


Over hill from Hsmestesd bowers, 

To anther Muv-dcw from the flowers. 

® Meadow* bell and cowslip 




Maidens six, and sisters all, 
Maud, the eldest, lythc and tall. 


The next was Bridget, fair by fay. 

As Esther in the clerkes’ play ; 

Alice hlythesouie, Golden Joan, 

And Edith, tripping, one by one ; 

And little Annie, bright of bice, 

Held Edith’s skirt, the pet was »be. 

Meadow-belland cowslip sweet. 

And the wallflower grows on Maidcn-slrect. 

Were never fairer maidens seen 


' To come for May- dew on the green, 
nnom in 


17 AVklAaar-WrhAtfl. 


BcMime, croueit thou *»; **y» 

Where we 8«tt*er^^^of 

siia MllUnwer arowa on Mi 


• aA 


I gather mandrake for my spell. 

And nightshade, deep in clfln dell; 

Mandragore and wolfsbane grow 
Where Fleeta darkly rolla below. 
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The Redcap walks in magic might. 

And, minions I ye shall feel her spite. 

The hawk soars o*er tl^iB laverock's nest. 

• 

Ah, wel)-a-day 1 a blight there fell 
For evermoe on elfin dell ; 

A snake has eolled among the dowers. 

The sisters six were never seen 
To gather dew again on green ; 

The iiignt bird shrieks in Hamestead bowers. 

Six fhir elms are there to show 
How Redcap cast her spell of woe, 

Mnnoragure and wolfbnne grow 
Where^Fleeta darkly rolls below. 


At tlic conclusion of this ballad, a breeze gently moved the tops of the trees under 
which it had been sung, and a shower of autumnal leaves fell around tlie head of 
the minstrel, as though the six leisters h&d shed golden tears at this recital of their 
sorrowful metamorphosis. 

• 

** The wallflower grows on Maiden-street," 

% 

sung Mr, Madrigal^ a low tone. 

“Sir/* said Mr. xigziig, ‘^the causeway which crosseth Ilampstcad-heath is of 
Koman origin, and such you know, was sometimes termed by the Saxons a maiden 
way, or street.’’ 

** True,” said Mr. Madrigal ; and turning to Mrr Zigzag the Younger, he 
applauded his musical effort with many compliments ; adding, and I perceive, 
good sir, that Dame Kedcap did show likewise some ruth in bestowing withal the 
boon of perpetual youth upon the trees into which she so cruelly transform(?d the fair 
sisters ; for, by their appearance, one might say they had been there not longer 
than some thirty summers, instead of several centuries.” 

It being now necessary to cross tho stream^ in order to follow its course where 
it ran at the edge of an orchard, Mr. Madrigal and his younger companion had 
occasion to admire the agility of Mr. Zigzag the Elder, who cleared the river 
Fleet at a bound, and proceeded with as much compo.surc as if unconscious 
of having performed any remarkable feat. However, previous to following their 
leader, the two paused awhile and agreed that this place should hereafter be dis- 
tinguished by the ncame of Zigzag’s Leap. After having skirted the said orchard, 
the stream again took a subterranean course, in consequence of which its explorers 
found themselves standing upon the piece of ground known as Pond-strect-grern, 
considerably at fault, and uncertain whither to turn next in pursuit of its subtle 
waters. However, after many essays in various directions, it was agpreed that the 
staff of Mr. Zigzag the Elder should guide the party; which was ^ectediu this* 
wise. The said st£m being set on end and abandoned to the laws of gravitation, it 
fell in a direction pointing north-west, upon which indication the pilgrims journeyed 
accordingly. 

And behold there was wisdom in this resolution, for they had not gone fur 
when, leaving on the left the reservoirs of the Hampstead Water JCompany, just at 
that where a sort of conduit has been erected in the appropriate shape 

of an inverted goblet, there appeared a little valley planted with gardens and 
orchards, whi6h gave them once more a view of the object of their search. 

And now they hailed the diminished stream with enthusiasm, deeming from its 
appearance, and the height of the situation, that the source thereof must be near at 
hand ; but on arriving at a bank which closes the head of the valley, another subter- 
ranean channel closed over its course, and shut out all further investigation. This vault 
proving to be one of the main sewers of Hampstead, Mr. Zigzag declared it to 
mexpement to go any further ^ into the subject. ** My children,” said he, here 
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ends our quest ; the source of the Fleet lieth buried beyond our ken. In mystery 
it springeth from the earth, and in darkness subsideth at the end of its course ; as the 
beginning is, so is the end.** 

llie impressive solemnity of Mr. Zigzag’s manner communicating itself to the 
other pilgrims, they looked at each other as men who anticipated some extraordinary 
revelation ; when suddenly there appeared near at hand that Arabian sage by whom 
the Elder was encountered near the outset of his pilgrimage. “ Ben Simorg, it is 
time,” said the stranger. “ I have expected you,** was the reply ; ** proceed’ — I follow.” 
And, turning to his companions, Mr. Zigzag bestowed upon them his solemn 
benediction, saying, We may meet again ; meanwhile, my son,** said he, addressing 
Mr. Zigzag the Younger, be virtuous, walk many dcazels, and be comforted. 
1 go towards the setting sun.” • 

Having thus delivered himself, he departed, leaving the two overwhelmed by 
the solemnity of his valediction. Having at length somewhat roused themselves, 
they ran forward some space ; but the Elder had already approached the distant 
horizon, and liis figure, and that of the Arab who preceded him, were barely visible 
in the misty twilight. Mr. Zigzag the Ycgiingcr now gave way to feelings which 
would no longer be repressed, and the nose of Mr.* Madrigal — ^the salient point of 
his emotions — was sensibly touched. 

Thus ended the Pilgrimage of the River Fleef. 
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TKANSLATED FROM THE POEM OF ADAM MICKIEWICZ, ENTITLED THE DZIADY ; 

OR, “ FEAST OF THE DEAD.” 

BY^THOMAS WADE. 

The only knowledge which the English translator ]>osscascs of the celebrated and remark- 
able Polish dramatic poem, of which Ihe following Monologue is a conspicuous fragment, has 
been derived from a French prose-version of certain portions of it, wliich was published in 
Paris in the year 1834. ^ • 

ITic " Dziady” is a feast-day of Pagan origin, still celebrated by the peasants of many of 
the villages of Lithuania. It falls early in the month of November. It presents a singular 
blending of the religious ceremonies of the ""ancient vrith those of the modem world ; of 
Paganism with Catholicism. The de^tccs«assemble, towards evening, in ruined chapels, in 
deserted houses, and in the neighlToumood of burial-grounds. They come carefully provided 
with supplies of milk and cakes, as oblations to the souls of those in Purgatory ; the power of 
invoking whom, according to their belief, appertiuns to the “ Guslarz,*' a mysterious per- 
sonage, at all ttmes poor, but rcg&rdcd with extreme veneration ; and often one of those 
simple-hearted ami indigent Christian priests who are coinpclled to labour on the soil for 
their daily bread, tuM of whom the type is to be found only in the districts preccdingly 
alluded to. 

The Poem of the “ Dziady *’ is an inspiration of the wrongs of Poland, which are its eloquent 
and incessant theme. Konrad, either in his own or some otlur name tmd seiiiblunce, is the 
Prometheus, the Faustus, of the^drama ; pervades its action ; and gives it a unity of which it 
would otherwise be totally devoid. He is a victim of the atrocious Russiiui desjiotism ; and 
the scene of his soliloquy is a cell in the cloister of the Basylian pricstliood, in the street 
Ostrobrama, at Wilna, converted into a tttate-])rison. To a numl)er of his ftillow-prisoncrs, 
who have stolen to his dungeon, Konrad has been singing a song of dtriunciation and ven- 
geance against their persecutors, from tiie excitement of which he swoons ; and the guard 
approaching, his comrades in torture ore oompelled^to retire to their rcsj)ectivc cells, leaving 
him apparently lifeless on the ground. He recovers, and thus sjicuks : — 

Konrad — {after a long silence), 

one ; alone ! And what to me 
The still-thronging multitude i 
’"For the croVd is any mood 
Shaped, of my great poesy ? 

Where the man to whom belongs 
All the thought of my sweet songs { 

Who can seize, with scatheless sight, 

All their souTs electric light ? 

Woe to him whose voice and tongue 
For the Many are overstrung 
To spirit-music ! To the voice 
The swift tongue is as a lie ; 

AnH. the breathing melody 
In which poct-li|>s rejoice, 

Is wi^ seeming interwrought. 

And a lie unto the thought ! — ^ 

Thought, which, ere it breaks in words, 

Quits the soul with rapid wing; 

And its exquisite accords 
Words submerge and overcling. 
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And ill fire above them quiver — 

As the sunbeams o’er a river, 

•Rolling ill the depths profound 
Of the darkness underground ! 

By the intense sun’s pulsing splendor. 
Cun the multitude descry. 

And the buried waves make render, 

'^riieir abyss to its dull eye 
Or divine, with prophet-force, 

'I'lic far secret of their course ? 

F<;c:linfr circles in the soul ^ 

Shines and burns in its deep wells — 

As the blood, in ijnc#ntrol, • 

In its complex and mystic cells : 

111 my Vm-sc as much of feeling 
Shall men note, its stream revealing. 

As they crimson life cait trace ^ 

On my pale and bloodless face ! 

My Song ! thou art a stai",.sky-farrd. 
Beyond the confines of the wgrld : 

T'ho earthly eye, that into space 
Springs mountant toward thy reigning pi; 
JVlust spread its wings of glass in v;iin — 
It never may thy heights attain ; 

But only strike thy Way X^acteal : 
Divining, there great suns may be ; 

But leaving to the vast Ideal 
Their number and immensity. 

What, within thine atmosphere, 
llaman eye and human ear { 

Flow w'ithin my spirit’s deep ! 

Glow iijion its loftiest stefep!— 

I ako to torrents subterrene ; 
l.ikc? to supcrlunar stars ! 

God ! Nature ! — hear ! — a music hear. 
Toned for your universal ear ; 

And songs high worthy ! Mighty Master 
My hands down-beat sublunar bars. 

And reach unto thy heaven serene ; 

And there ou gather’d suii-sphercs linger 
With harmony-creating finger — 

As <in glassy circles, blent 
Into one sweet iiistriinicnt. 

Slowly, now ; now fast and faster. 

My soul the flashing stars makes wheel ; 
Whence doth myriad -music peal : 

’Tis 1 have waked tlie tones divine. 

All wliosc mysteries are mine ! 

I blond them now, and now asunder 
Spread them, in melodious thunder ; 

And tlien, with an intenser might, 

Tlicir sounding glories reunite ! 

Into rainbows, and accords, 

And figures as of measured words, 

I weave them, as my moods inspire. 

And scatter them in sound and fire ! 
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Now my hands are lifted high — 

And the glassy circles cetise ^ 

Their many-loncd vibration : 

In the solitary peace, 

1 hear my Song sound tliiillingly — 

LfOng, prolong’d, with inspiration 
Like the brcatli of rushing gales : 

Through all spaco its voice prevails ; 

Sobs like grief, and deeply mutters 
Sounds like those which tempest utters ; 
Ages, as they circle hy^ 

Lowly it accomp^y : 

Every note resounds and flashes 
On my ear and on my eye — ^ 

As wdicn the whirlwind ocean lashes, 

I hear its flight in shrickinga loud. 

See it in its pall of cloud ! 

’Tis a song, in its groat f<Nature, 

'Worthy God and worthy Nature ; 

’Tis a Song high, grand, creator ! 

It is force, and it is power ; 

*^"itli immortality for dower ! — 

Immortality 1 feel ! 

Immortality engender ! — 

God ! what cun Thj^self rc‘veal, 

Steex^’d in a diviner splendor t 
From my soul’s profoundcst deep 
My inexhauBtive thoughts I reap. 

And in words incarnate them : • 

High into heaven they soar and sjiread. 
Wheel, revel, flash, ^re-raimcntccl, 

O’er all its starry aiiadcsin ! * 

They arc in great distance lajit ; 

Yet I feel them, and, enrapt. 

Hang upon their loveliness : 

Their symmetries my hands caress ; 

Their motions by my thought 1 guess. 

I love ye, my bright babc's of song ! 

My thoughts ! my stars ! my panting feelings ! 
l^ightnings, from the dark revealings 
Of my spirit’s tempest stroiig ! 

As a lamer fond surround 
His sweet smiling children dear, 

L)o ye enzone and hold me bound 
By every hope and every fear ! 

Poets, sages, prophets, furl’d 
In the worship of the world — 

IVfbn of claim and loud repute — 

Here I tread ye underfoot ! 

Contemplate again, again. 

The best issues of your brain ; 

I/et your ears, and let your heart. 

Echo the applauses high 
Which on your achieved art 
Ever wait observantly ; 

Iu.et your broAVs the reflex render 
Of your fame’s intensest splendor ; 
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Not all chorus of renown. 

Not all gems of glory’s crown, 

Oathor’d from all dimes and men. 

Could yield to yc that bliss and power 
Which I drink from this lone hour — 
This solitary night, wherein 
I sing alone, in niy deep spirit^ 

A song \vhich I alone inherit. 

Mightiest, now, in soul and sense. 

And sceptred with omnipotence, 

[ feel, 1 feel ! and that this boui* 

My zenith is, and of my pow'cr 
The doom-appointed apogee ! 

Now shall 1 know, if of tlie Great 
I greatest am, or only be 
A vain and self-dated thing. 

It is the hour of instant fate : « 

I hear my spirit wave her wing 
More palpably ! — A momenir is’t 
IJke that when he, the Agonist, 

Hlind Samson, in his bonds* disgrace, 
Jvean*d thoughtful at the i>illar*s base. 
Away with this dull vest of clay ! 

>^phit, in her bright-wing’d way 
From sphere of jilanet and of stju*. 

Shall pause but where the boundaries arc- 
\\4iich make the passless separation 
lletwdxt Creator and Creation ! 

My spirit*^ wings ? — Jichold f behold ! 
From west to orient they unfold 
Their ull-sufficini; plume;;; and gleain^ 

At cadi sun-Kuflus(;d extreme, 
l^pon the Future and the l^ust ! 

Horne upon tlic rays of feeling. 

Will r mount, with luy great ALrt, 

To Thee, and force thee to revealing 
The inmost of thy heaven of heai’t ! 
Hehuld ! — Thou sce*st how high and vast 
'Flic power of my ascension swift ! 

!Mun am I : vrhat from dust had birth, 
IVIy body rests upon the earth : 

’Tis there that 1 iiave loved ; *tis there, 

In my dear land, my heart is left ; 

Hut not upon one Heiug fair 
My love doth, in the world, repose. 

As the insect on the rose ; 

Nor yet upon one tribe or age — 

*Tis a N aUon’s heritage ! 

I have made my arms the zone 
Of its getferations gone. 

And yet to come : upon my breast 
All their bosoms I have prest. 

As a iriend, with clasp oi fire — 

As a lover, spouse, and sire ! 

My great Country would .1 bless 
With new* life and happiness ; 
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And unfold her glories furl’d. 

To a wonder-stricken world : 

My strength forsook me in tliat sphcse. 

And I come to seek it here ; 

TIere, with all the armor fraught 
Of my power-invested thought ! 

Which hath wrench’d from Heaven’s arch 
The thunder ; track’d, with eager search. 

The planets, in their pealii^ march ; 

And of sea and cataclysm 
Sounded cach«profound abysm : 

And I wield th^^t awful power 
Wliich irom man was ne\'«r dower. 

Hut hath celestial origin — , 

That sense w#ich fiercely burns within, 
Volcano-likc, and seldom strt^ams 
Forth in the smoke of w^orded dreams ! 

A might, not pluck’d from Eden’s bower, 

III the fruit of •cognizance 

Of good and HI ; nor from the glance 

At wisdom, in revealing lore ; 

^•Nor from story; nor the solving 
Of dark problems ; nor revolving 
IVIysteries of magic power — 

1 am a Creator born ! 

And derive my innate forces 

From Thine own Being’s natal sources ! 

Thou souglit’st them not ; and, once possessing, 
Foar’st not to be made forlorn 
Of their divine omnipotence : 

Nor do I fear- Isjt Thou did’st lavish 
On me this all-secing sense ? 

Or did I that same fountain ravish 
Of the glorious gift, as Thou / 

In the hours of my groat might. 

If I fiash my vision’s light 
To the clouds, and hear the din 
Of the wild birds lost therein — 

I need but will, and in the glow 
Of my gaze they strain and fret — 

As in an involving net ! 

With a cry of terror loud 
Echoes the resisting cloud ; 

Hut, till from my loosed grasp it flit. 

The winds may never scatter it ! 

If, with all my force of soul, 

I hold a comet in control 

Of my fix’d glance, it standeth still. 

Till freed by my jiermissivo will ! 

Men, men alone, corrupt and base. 

And, though immortal, frail and weak, 

Ob<‘y, nor know me — Thee, nor Me ! 

Therefore, here in Heaven I seek 

Means infallible to free 

Them and theirs fi'om this disgrace : 

To powers which I o’er Nature wield 
Would 1 human hearts make yield : 
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To my Blightcst signal arc 
^Bondslaves every bird and star — 

And so should be my similar ! 

Not by arms would I command^ 

For hand can still encounter hand ; 

Nor by self-involving verse, 

Long to frame and to rehearse ; 

Nor by scricnce, ill divined*; 

Nor by miracles, that blind. 

I would govern by the might 
Of that Iccling which is light. 

Meridian ’d in my sphere of being — 

I would rule as Thou, All- seeing! 

With a boundless mystery 
Filling all Eternity. 

"Whatever to my muII seem lit. 

Let men divine and bow to it, ' 

And bask in all felicities! 

And that will should they dcspisc, 

1 iCt them suffer and submit ! ** 

Be they to me as the musing. 

And the words, w-herewith at will 
1 build, each into each infusing, 

TVIy Song, from base to pinnacle ! 

bus, it hath been high-exprest. 

Is the way Thou governest. 

Thou know’st, my Thought is void of stain ; 
That I have weaved not words in vain : 

O, if Thou o’er Human Soul 
Wilt dower me with a like control — 
Surpassing Thcq in works sublime, 

Mv Country, as a living hymn, 

AV^ill I anew create, and chant 
A strain to bliss arch-ministi-ant. 

That shall seem, to list’ning Time, 

Joy- shoutings of thy Seri^him ! 

Yield me empire over Soul ! 

This lifeless bulk, this vaunted world. 

In its own conceit upcurl’d 
(Like the insect in its film) 

And with itself for race and goal, 

I with such disdain o’erwhelm. 

That I have not once essay’d 
If my words the force possess. 

On its blockish strength display’d, 

’I.\> crush it into nothingness : 

But, my buoyant will, I feel. 

Needs out to be firm constrain’d. 

And then sudden^ty unrein’d. 

To find the living might to wheel 
Constellations from their sphere. 

And new stars in their places rear ; 

For 1 an Immortal am ! 

Oh ! in this compass of Creation, 

Deathless others hold their station : 

But never my superior yet 
llaYe 1, in its yastness, met ! 
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Thou art First of Heaven's Spirits ; 

And to seek Thee liere I came — 

I, the first of breathing creatures 
AVhich the vale of earth inherits ! 

I have gazed not on thy features. 

Yet seem conscious that Thou Art : 

Thy dread visage, O, reveal ! 

Make me thy dominion feel 
In the dej>ths of my full heart ! 

Or give me, or direct my way 
To that power for which 1 pray ! 

I have heard, and have believed. 

There have holy prophets lived 
AVho o’er souls held despot-sway — 

But I am supreme as they ! 

A dominion make Thou mine 
High and infinite as Thine ; 

And let my power on spirits rest 
As Thine on all* Thou g’overnest ! 

(/yi? T^mains a timr silenf.^^ 

Silence all ! and silence ever ! — 

'■I see I know Thee : henceforth never 
Thy nature, and thy scheme of rule. 

To my discernment can be veil’d : 

He was the first erring fool 
Who thy mighty presence hail’d 
By the tender name of I-iove : 

More the serpent than the dove. 

Of thy sceptre absolute 
"Wisdom is sole attribute : 

’Tis the brain, and jiot the lii*art , 

Must to men thy wavs impitrt : 

Not by feeling, but by thought. 

Must oe thy triumph’s secret sougljt ! 

He who has tomb’d himself in books. 

For metals groped in min<?d nook.^. 

With numbers juggled, and made* one 
With cadaver and skeleton ; 

He, he alone, hath maclc advance 
To aught of thy dread puissances ! 

He doth wield the elements 
To his use and to his will ; 

And of human spirit-bents 
Is the sovereign master still. 

’Tis to thought’s omnipotence 
Thou hast bow’d the Universe ; 

Licaving hearts to pant and languish. 

Vainly seek, and vainly curse. 

And sink at last to hopeless anguish. 

And eternal penitence ! 

Shortest life and strongest feeling — 

"With the twain my soul is reeling ! 

(A brief silence.') 
What, my feeling ? — but a spark ! 

W'^hat, ray life ? — moment dark ! 

But those tempests which to-morrow 
Shall the wide earth strike with sorrow. 
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To-clay what arc they ? — even a spark ! 
What the course entire of ages. 

In the pomp of history’s pages 
Full reveal’d ? — an instant dark ! 

Whence all this little world of man. 

And all it heeds ? — ^but from a spark ! 

Limit of the utmost span. 

Which the proudest thoughtf e’er ran. 

What is death ? — a moment dark ! 

W'hat was He, when in his breast 
He held the Universe ? — a spark ! 

And what will its eternity 
At that consummation be. 

When there it shall be recomprest 
From whence it sprang ? — an instant dark ! 

voTri*:s ov demons. 

< )n his soul, which doth weep ana bleed. 
We leap, as on restive steed— 

It g^lox^s with fiery speed ! . 

VOTCKS OF ANOniiS. 

liCt us shield him with our wings ! 

Not he, but his delirium, sings. 

KONRAD. 

Moments, wlnm theif flittings lengthen; 
Si^arkles, when their gloamings strengthen, 
N ow create, and now destroy : 

Every sjjarklc stir and strengthen, 

Every moment strain and lengthen, 

Will i, in this moody joy ! 

Thee, again, I daixj defy, 

And hare iny soul unto thine eye ! 

Silent still ! — Oh ! hast Thou not 
Front to front with Satan fought f 
Hisdain me not, in dumb denial — 

I challenge Thee with stern defial ! 

I am here alone with Tlice ; 

Hut a Nation speaks in me : 

On ray side are ages gone. 

And many a j>owcr and many a throne : 

1 f bias jihemcr named aright, 

1 call 'rhee to a direr fight 
I'han Hcll-boginning Satan did : 

His strife was of the reasoning head ; 

Hut mine is of the sentient heart. 

And of its blood a living part ! 

I have suffer’d, loved, and grown 
To manhood ’twixt delight and moan ; 

And when Thou smot’st me from my bliss 
(Like Innocence from Paradise) 

My hand I in my heart’s-blood dyed ; 

But never thy great will defied ! 

VOICES OF DEMONSk 
Our steed is an esiglc ! high 
On its wild-clanging wings w-c fly ; 

And laugh in the face of the sky ! 
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VOICBS OF ANGBUS. 

From the sky tho star is falling. 

To the abyss, with speed appalling ! 

KONKAU. 

My Soul in my United Nation 
Hath her perfect Incarnation ; 

And my Countryls total spirit 
Doth my fram6d flesh inherit : 

I, my Country, are but one — 

In identic iftiisgn ! 

Million is my name ; for I 
Love, and suffer Vniscry . 

For millions of afflicted men : 

As a loving son, who sees 
His flithcr writhe in agonies 
On the rack^ slow-idoving wheel. 

Do I for my Country feel : 

Of its every denizen 
I the bitter toii;urcs prove — 

As a mother, in her love, 

Jlcars within her bosom mild 
All the sufferings of her child. 

I in torment groan and rave : 

Thou, elate, serene and wise. 

Govern ’st, judgest ; and the gravc\ 
Sleek men who don thy ministries 
To a trembling world’s distress. 

Say, Thou still art errorless. 

Hearken ! — hear ! — If that be tinth 
Which, from my cradle and my youth, 

I have learn’d, and*with thfit faith 
Ilclicvcd, which sinless childhood hath ; 
If in thine unfathom’d nature 
Any strain of love there be ; 

If this world, which is thy creature. 
Thou didst, in creating, cherish ; 

If Thou dost tliinc issues see 
With one touch of father-feeling ; 

If, lest all thy work should perish. 

In that Flood of thy forth-dealing. 
When, upon the waters dark. 

Thou didst living things inhem 
In the safely-floating ark, 

A loving heart were one of them ; 

If that heart a monster be not. 

Bom of Fate and Chance, that see not 
Any scope of consequence. 

And to wither ere it bloom. 

Sentenced in the book of doom ; 

If the tenderness of sense. 

Under thy dominion high. 

Be aught but blank anomaly 

If, under thy space-veil’d pavilions. 

Ever-persecuted millions, 

Crying loud — ** O, aid us, Ix>rd ! ” 
Aught further share in thy regard 
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Than some mere problem, difficult 
'Fo urg€j unto its right result ; 

I f love be more than a vain curse 
In this awful Universe, 

And not of thy inisgovernance 
Some wrongly-calculatcd chance — 

VOICKS OF niiMONS. 

f )ur eagle's a winged snake ! — 

have torn out his eyes, to niu]^e 
Heaven's innermost portals shsfkf^ 

W'^ith his agony's thunderquake ! 

. VOICES OF AXOEI.S. 

Wandering comet! issue bright 
Of a sun of stainless light ! — . 

Endless thine eccenti*ic flight ! 

KOXRATI. 

Still Thou utter silence art ! — 

The abysses of my heart 
Have 1 bared, in my distress : 

Grant me but a viewless i>ai*t. 

An atom, of that conquest wide 
O’er the earth achieved by pride ! 

That on all I may impress 
A consummate happiness. 

Silent over ! — Thou wilt grant 
Nothing to the eager pant 
Of the heart : then^ not in wain 
13e the pleadings of the brain ! 

'Fhou KCe'st that in the foremost raiige 
1 stand, of men and cherubim ; 

And less to me conceal’d and strange 
Thou art, than to the spii'its that hymn, 
W'^ith chorus archangelical. 

Thy dread dominion over All ! 

'Worthy am I to divide 

"With Tliee thine eternal power : 

llreak the silence of thy pride ! 

I lie not : Thou remainest mute ; 

Yet deem'st Thyself The Absolute ! 
Kno>v'st Thou not, that Eceling can. 
With its hunger’d heart, devour 
All which ne^er may be upcaught 
By the gaping maw of Thought ? 

And my feeling^s furnace deep. 
Fraught with fire empyrean, 

WiU I in strict closure keep, ’ 

With binding seals hermetical. 

To kindle it to fiercer flame : 

'\V’"ith it I will densely fill 
TThe iron circle of my will — 

As the murderous cannon's frame 
AV'ith the spark- awaiting ball ! 
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VOICES OF IJRMONS. 

Despair ! perdition ! hellward sentence ! 

VOICES OF AN O ELS. 

Pity ! mercy ! faith ! rcpcntcncc ! 

KONKAO. 

Answer ! for my, ordnance dark 
Hath. Nature’s self for its great mark ! 

If it whelm her not in ashes. 

Yet its thick consuming flashes 
Shall with lurid triumpli glow 
O’er thine Empire’s ovcrtjirow ! 

My despairing accents fierce 
Shall, w ith "wild proclaimings, pierf e 
The last limit of Creation ! 

And, aloud« from generation 
XJnto generation far, 

AVill i shriek this maniac curse — 

Thou of all tUc Universe 
The Father art not ; but — 

VOIOP: OF THE HEVII.. 

The Czar ! 

{JKonrad stands for ft moment sjieechless 
staggers, and falls to the ground,) 
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Thb Dreamer started in his sleep, as the horrible shapes of his dream passed 
before him. 

A little lean and shrivelled old man was standing on a city quay, seemingly 
superintending the unlading of a brave merchant-vessel just home from a far country. 
Many porters were running to and fro, busily engaged in carrying bales, which they 
hcaiHul up before the old man, till the brave merchant-vessel was lightened of all 
her cargo. And the little shrivelled old man, having counted the bales, smiled 
painfully ; but neither ordered the removal of his goods, nor stirred from his position. 
The vessel ]>asscd on alongside the quay ; and anoUicr, even richer, cast anchor in her 
place. Again the porters set to work : and the pile of merchandise heaped around 
the old man rose rapidly. Argosy after argosy, each bearing a costlier freight than 
its precursor, came into port, and anchored at the old man’s quay; and, ever as new 
bales wore piled upon the top of the heap, the grey shrivelled one clambered to the 
summit of the pile, gloating over his wealth. # 

And now a (^ange came o’er die dream ! The same old man, yet leaner and 
more shrunken, sate in a little, dirty, miserable counting-house, a kind of lobby to 
an enormous warehouse. Through a narrow window might be seen the mighty 
heap of merchandise I jing on the quay ; and throngs of men were busy in removing 
it into the warehouse at whose entrance the old man sate. And the Dreamer saw 
that on some of the bales was written, ** Years of unrequited toil.” Sixty and two 
of those bales, of exceeding great weight, were brought in by one noble-looking 
man, who seemed as a god in comparison with the withered thing of the counting- 
liouse. As h(' brought in the last, he sank upon the threshold, broken-backed and 
exhausted. Painfully crawling out, he halted at the old shrivelled one’s feet to 
receive his pay. No coin was given to him (though the Dreamer could sec that 
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beneath the desk in the counting-house was the cnti'ance to a vast^cellar — ^ labyrinth 
of treasure-chambers — a mine of coined gold) ; but the worn-out carrier received a 
written order, which he took, with much pain and difficulty, to a splendid palace, 
and was immediately passed, by sleek officers, into a square hole comibrtably boarded 
on all sides, wherein he was indulged with a daily measure of gruel, until he might 
be removed into a closer place of kindlier tending, amonj; his fellow- worms* As 
the unpaid carrier left the counting-house, he looked upon liis taskmaster : there w^ere 
no words ; but his look was a curse^ beneath which the grey king of the gold cellar 
and the warehouse quailed exceedingly* 

But the can'ier was gone. He had housed the last bale ; and the capUin of the 
principal argosy stood in the trader’s doorway with liis account. Pompously the 
rich man took it, and demanded the amount. First read the items ! ” said the cap- 
tain ; and it seemed to the Dreamw that he spoke with the voice of the outworn 
carrier when he had asked for his pay ; so fliat the Curse looked again in his em- 
ployer’s face, and it grew fearfully pale. The old man took the paper and read : 

A jicarl-divcr’s life.” He raised his head inquiringly. One stood before him, 
covered with the slime and salt w»eed of ocean, with blood gushing from his ears. 
“ Give me back my life — a pearl’s price. Canst thou not buy it irom the shoi'k?” 
The old man trembled. ” Reason!” exclaimed the stern voice of the unpaid 
carrier. ^ 

Again the merchant read, and again looked up, as if to cavil at the charge. He 
oncouiiicrcd the'^ yes of a noble negro, such an one as was Toussaint L’Ouverture. 

Wilt thou pay me for my liberty ? my wife, whom a brutal planter has abused ? 
my children, degraded beneath the lowest beasts, the slaves of a w'hite fiend’s lust?” 
Haughtily the negro turned away ; and the old man saw that his back was festering 
with one wade Avound : he had been Hogged to death. The old man felt constrained 
to foUoAV him ; and so passed over burning sands and through storm and darkness, 
the festering back ever in his sight, till at length he stood within a tropical market- 
place — a human market. Shirk naked, in the midst of a crowd of men, stood a 
young and delicate w'oman, the negro’s Avife. She was examined by the human 
dealers ; the bidding proceeded ; and she W’^as sold to a young Christian, who pro- 
posed to himself, when he should hilvc satiated his own lust, to repay her cost by 
letting her to less-refined voluptuaries. Her children Avere torn from her ; she was 
not alloAvcd even one caress: they were sold to other masters, to be trained by the 
scourge toward the same destiny. A dreadful agony hid itself in the wrinkles of the 
shrivelled old man ; but the negro beckoned him away : and anon ho was beneath 
the hatches of a slaver; and in the dimness beheld men, Avoincn, and children, 
living and dead, all chained and huddled fogethcr in their oAvn filth. As he looked, 
the hatches were raised : the dead were throAvn oAx*rboard ; the living, feverish and 
starving, were cursed, and struck, and trampled over ; some, ere he could turn aside 
his sickening ^aze, were butchered to feed their companions ; and the quivering 
flesh of the child was flung at its parent, as men cast meat to hounds. The old man 
strove, but in vain, to tear the terrible paper of his accusation. Franticly he threw 
it from him. The captain of the argosies replaced it in his hand ; but it was the 
voice of the unpaid carrier that again bade him Bead on.” 

Again he read ; and ^ain, Avith outstarting eyes, stared wildly at his accuser. 
Before liim, in the captain’s place, stood a diminutive figure, stunted, and emaciated, 
and diseased, and crippled, stooping as if half-crushed beneath an opfyressive burden, 
writh shrunken cheeks ibid dim, deep-sunk eyes, haggard and care-worn : a miserable 
idiot, with, hollow forehead, as if the brain had wasted. It looked like a vicious old-age 
in the form of a child ; yet it was, indeed, a young child, bearing a strange resemblaitee 
to the old man. It hung ly its lean fingers to his knet^s, and in piteous accents 
besought him to reckon die amount of nis debt I have received but some few 
shillings a wreek : is there no more due for my youth, and health, and haptiiiiess?” 
The wretched old man covered his eyes; but his hands fell: he was tmeed to 
read on. ^ 

• Look again ! In the mass of filth Avhich had grown up in the place of the child, 
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scarcely could the keen eyes that peered tremblingly from beneath the bent brows of 
the trader recognise the human form — God’s image. Covered with filth, indeed, 
it was ; but the covering was less offensive than the core. It was a mass of foulest 
disease — of wretchedness and vice. What else should beggary come to ? A thing 
whose features told of uncultivated childhood — of profligate, unchecked youth, ill- 
exampled, and hounded on from bad to worse — of manhood cursed and maltreated, 
and untempered by sympathy, tossed between famine and debauchery, maddened by 
insolent injury to hate, leaping from hate into crime, and, at last, grovelling in 
squalid, and scarce pitied, unrcinedied loathsomeness. For the love of God, your 
charity, good gentleman ! Spare a trifle^ for the mendicant — one halfpenny from 
vour^ enormous hoards. Let me lie at* jrour palace-gate : is it not the proper 
hcrding-placc of beggars?” Even for relief the old man read on; but his eyes 
might not rest upon the paper. • 

‘‘ Knowest thou not the beggar’s drab — his wife, perhaps, if law were less death- 
like ; but I am anybody’s property. Nay, turn not from me so disdainfully 1 I was 
young once, fair-checked and comely — ^but no matter. These bleared eyes w'ere blue 
and heavenly ; these checks, less rosy indeed, but smoother ; my hair was sleek and 
glossy ; and I had more flesh then tlian these old bones have w-orn for many a long 
day since. Truly, Misery and I have strangely dreamed together. Wilt thou kiss 
me, or drink with me ?” — and the leering hag leaped upon the old man’s neck, and 
kissed him with her foul lips, whispering to him, ** I am one of the children of 
Commerce. Wilt pay me for my infamy.'” A yell of unearthly Maughter rang in 
the old man’s cars ; but above it was distinctly lieard the stern voice of the unpaid 
farrier, — Read on !” — and the hag was gone. 

It was his own likeness which the maddening old man now saw before him ; 
but indeed younger, one who, pcrchancc, might be his son. He was clad in a 
rich priestly robe on which was worked, in plain characters, the price at which it 
had been purchased. Sneeringly he addressed the merchant : — “ Father ! hast thou 
learned the highest aim of trade, its exceeding zest and crowning delight— the traffic 
in human souls? Oh ! they are a brave commodity. Hast thou capital yet to deal 
in such things ? There is a ^ood market for them. Wilt throw with me for thy 
religion ?”— and he offered him a dice-box, with loaded dice on which w'as stamped 
the Ilolicst Name. Ha! ha! what fools men are. Father ! believe it not. There 
is no Ood. Thou shalt be buried under thy gold ; I will bear thy pall for thee. 
Hast thou aught worth reading there ? Thy will, perhaps ?” — and the eyes of the 
old man involuntarily turned again towards the paper — the account of his mer- 
chandise. 

There were no more words : but fearful pictures were traced thereon, records of 
unatoned offluices, which words might not express. His eyes were riveted to the 
paper. He knew not whether it was the voice of the sea-captain, of the outworn, 
unpaid carrier, or of liis own son, that tauntingly bade him to add up the sum. 
Miserable wretch ! all thy gold w ill not redeem the lightest charge in thy account. 
The bankrupt merchant grew livid with agony, as he tliought that he must sell his 
wares at a loss, to make up the deficiency. This time it was the deep-set eyes of the 
unpaid carrier that seemed to search his inmost soul. ** Fool I what is the value of 
tliy bales ? Bring them forth, and let them be displayed to advantage, in the light of 
day !” There was no need of porters : the bales unpacked of tliemselves, ailid their 
contents pa8sod*^before the old man. 

Merciful God I what, monstrous sliapes crawded over the threshold of that narrow 
countiDg-housc. Innumerable varieties of torture; incarnations of pain and woe; 
beggars clothed with sores and infamy ; crowds of unoffending peasants driven into 
rivers by a brutal soldiery ; men who had never seen the cheerful light of day, 
buried from birth to death in damp, unw-holesome mines ; wan, feeble, distorted 
creatures, whose lives were sold to loathsome and unhealthy occupations ; gaunt 
forms of famine and of disease, the consequence of unnatural diet ; sailors, some blue 
wth the plague, others w'ho, long at sea, tossetl in crazy boats, weather- worn and 
famishing, had gone mad through feeding on their companions; bony men, who with 
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knotted thongs drove tlieir children before them, tearing, with maniac joy, portions of 
their children’s flesh from their living forms, to satisfy the horrible cravings of their 
hunger; women, stripped of their holiness — of their modesty anck' beauty, exposed in 
the nakedness of their depravity to the fiercest storms of rdumny and outrage ; 
mothers wild with pain, w'ilh dead infants hanging at their withered breasts ; children 
stunted and deformed, spiritless and vicious, and prematurely old, mere transmitters 
of disesisc and sorrow ; all the wretched progeny of Labour — that bond-slave of 
Wealth, and of Misery, his purchased helpmate ; these and all other of the oreations 
of the ruling Sin — its multitudinoils manifestations — passed before the cowering 
man ; and each, as it passed, gazed upon him, while tlie unpaid carrier demanded at 
what price he should offer them for sale, to redeem the liabilities of the bankrupt. 

In despair the old man rushed tipon the quay. On the sAvelling waves argosy 
after argosy rode triumphantly into Uie harbour ; but it seemed that the tide which 
bore them in was swollen witfi human tears, tivery vessel cast anchor at the same 
place. Tlierc was an inquiry for some one ; then thu cargo was unloaded, and the 
vessel passed on. Another and another followed. The old man was rooted to the 
spot ; the bales w ere heaped around hii® ; but he could not, as htdbre, clamber to 
the top. And now he >vas coiu|>letely buried beneath the heap of merchandise ; yet 
the vast pile rocked to and fro, as if the wretch was writhing beneath it. 

The dream again was changed. *Again the prosperous merchant sate in the little 
counting-house f tlui hales were* in the w arclnnise; the inoncy-eellar looked as 
gorgeous as h(?rttoforc. U’he old man surveyed his treasures, and smili'd, but like 
one who cheats himself, lie scorned to be drooping beneath the Oursc that ever 
gazed steadfastly upon him. And the Dreamer peiceived, through the dirt that 
covered them, that the walls of the counting-house were of solid gold; and was it^ 
their reflection, or the level gleam of the declining sun through the narrow window', 
that tinged the old man’s visage with a jaundice hue ? The Dreamer saw through 
the old man, and beheld, that like as the flesh of c(*rtain diseased men will conti- 
nually become bone, until the whole man is ossified, even so was the human flesli of the 
decrepit trader being transmuted to gold. J lis features grew rigid, wearing a mono- 
tonous and mocking smile of exultation; the blood in his veins stagnated, and con- 
gealed, and hardened into gold, till even wdn^t had been his heart was b(*comc no 
more than yellow’ metal. As the Dreamer looked uj)oii him with disgust and horror, 
he fancied that the image of the trader leaped from its seat, and, springing at liim, 
clutched him by tlic tliroat, demanding blood, in exchange for its veins of gold ; and, 

struggling desperately for deliverance, the Dreamer aw'oke. 

* « * « » « 

“ How strangely I have dreamed!” Strimge, indeed, that such unpleasant dream 
should vex the brain of one who had never thought of “ social regeneration,” nor 
meddled with politics ; who paid every man to the day, went regularly to church, 
and knew not what hunger meant ! Strange, indeed, that the clear conscience, ( lod- 
ward and man-ward, of Ow’cn Sliarpe should be hauntcil with such horrors! Hut i^ 
was only a dream : he would go to his biisiness, and think no more of it. 1 Ic, w lu) is 
^\e\l employed, need fear no evil dreams, thought he : and there wjis much wisdom in 
the thought. The idler is ever most open to mischief. No idler was Owen Slicir[)e. 
He was the youngest partner in a thriving mercantile house, in w’hieh he had s(;rved 
his due lime as tderk. !Money grow’s like the coral reef, founding a w'orld ; and 
Owen Sharpe was on the first step of the throne of Fortune. Emincftitly fortunate, 
too, w'as he in his personal qualifications. Industrious, stabhj, and keen-.sighted ; 
enterprising, far-looking, and of ready judgment ; he stremed the very genius of 
trade. His education (in the usual acceptation of that mistaken wor<l) had been ex- 
cellent. In truth, few, under the circumstances in which our w'oild is involved, 
could receive a better training than he had experienced. While his intellectual 
faculties had been sedulously cultivated, his heart had enjoyed more; scope for healthy 
grow’th than comes to the lot of most. He was benevolent and honest; well- 
informed, and endow’cd with high capacity for the appreciation of beauty. Neither 
did his daily avocations deteriorate his noble nature. He had never witnessed 
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either the petty larcenies and dirty trickery uf huckstering traffickers, or the broader- 
faced frauds of the unlimited speculator. The firm of which he was a partner 
prided themselves . as much on never having oppressed an honest debtor or driven 
a hard bargain, as they did on the iiitegiity of their promises and the punctuality of 
their settlements. So Owen Sharpe worked on, day after day, in the counting- 
house, still most marvellously retaining bis nobility of soul. After a time, from 
junior partner he rose to be principal ; and then his genius and worth shone pre- 
cminei]^ly forth. His word was his bond. His adventures were self-insured. 
They who were in his books were happy, as if their names had been written on 
adamant as heirs of Fortune. His wealth increased continually ; and with it his 
beneficence went hand in hand. The name of the “ Magnificent ” was carried to 
the uttermost corners of the earth; and everywhere received tribute and licart- 
homage. His family rose to tlie highest stations in the army, the bar, and the 
church. Men looked to him as to*^ one in whose coffers lay the price of nations. 
Never was merchant more successful, never merchant better deserved success. So 
lived Owen Sharpe, even to a good and honoured old age. And now Decay- 
Death’s clerk, that mightiest trader — enters the merchant’s palace, and claims 
acciuittance of “ the only debt yet undischarged.’^ The ever-punctual merchant is 
ready. There is lamentation throughout the land, for he has been a father to many ; 
and how shall commerce continue to floiirish when her magnificent patron, lier 
steady supporter, is gone ? Hut the thoughts ‘ of the old man are now on other 
business. He is dictating no commercial code, but summing up his last account — 
with a clear conscience towards God and man. As tlie old mercliant sate uj) in bed, 
supported by pillows, to receive from liis son’s liand the last consolations of religion— 
the holiest sacrament administered to the departing— the Ix^ams of the M astering sun 
streamed through the chamber window, and lit up liis serene face with a halo of 
gold— such ^ as Rembrandt, the poet-painter, would have given to the unveiled 
Moses — as if it were the sun of the merchant’s prosperous fortune crowning him, 
even in his death, with a glorious radiance. They, who ^tood around him, gazed on 
him with wonder, adoring him as a saint. Just then one brought a mirror into the 
room ; and the old man, as it passed by him, beheld his face therein, and saw that he 
was indeed the lean and shrivelled f»ld trader of his vision — tlic very golden image 
which had embraced him in that fearful and ncver-to-bc-cffaced night. 

They, who laid out the remains of the ‘‘ Magnificent,” hastily threw a handker- 
chief over his face, and closed not liis eyes : they dared not venture a second look. 
Neither watched any by the corse at night. 

Few are there of the earth-born thus confronted by reflection : and they wlio 
dream, even of our daily life, arc far fewer than the sleepy world imagines. 
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The Art- Union — of which Eighty-ei^ht monthly Parts hava been issued since its 
commencement in January, IHJQ— has been rccommeuded by the Press, unircraally, 
an “ ably and impartially conducted an “ adtniiyibly calculated to advance the objects 
of artibta. and iiicreaso the growing tuste for Works of Art and us *' at once csta- 
blishing, by the c.xcellcnce of its arrangements, the variety ami interest of its intel- 
ligence, and the tone of itn opinions, the highest eluiina upon all lovers of Art.” 
Similar reeoinmfiidations have emanated Trom the Koreign Pre^ss : — in “Gamonani" 
it has been commended for sound tante and judgment;*’ and by the “ Kunnt- 
blatt” (ibe. oraeft of Art in Germany) it has been accepted as ** a safe authority on all 
matters appertaining to British Art.'* 

The circulation of tlie Aut- Union has, during the past year, averaged 5000 monthly ; 
it is distributed not only among artists generally, but cxttnsively among those whose 
leisure enables them to cultivate the Arts as sources of iiilellrctuul i‘n)’)ymrnt, and 
who seek to be made ncrpiainted witliull improvements in LiTRnAruiiK, SciKNCK,an(1 
the Fink Arts, and their application to the Uhkkul Arts, and the Arts liiicoii.v- 
rivE AND Ornamkntal, in their several departments. 

Tlie Art-Union is especially recommended to Families in which the Arts are 
studied-us sources of intellectual enjoyment. To the St n dent in Drawini; it nuiy 
prove a most desirable aid ; and to Schools a very valuable auxiliary. 

To all who are interested in Art—eithcr as a profession or an intellectual 
luxury — the Art- Union cannot fail to be an ocipiisitioii. its leading (’jui- 
dnetor, although his connexion with Art has been long and intimate, is lud an Artist, 
llis aim is to be at once just and gciicrons; to digest eriticism of coiifiiHirig aiut 
cuiiibroii.H tcclmicalities ; to avoid prejudice and partisanshiu a.H the most dangerous 
of all evils; to muiriiaiii and proie the prc-ciniiieiice of liriti.sh Art ; and, by the. exer- 
tion of continual energy and industry, to advance a prufession which receives, and is 
worthy to receive, the highest veneration; in short, tu Huppty to ArtintHt AfuatcnrSt 
and (JonnoisseurM^ arniratc and ukpJ'uI iufonnatum upon ait subjectu i» which they 
I are intercfttcd^ and ta the public the vieaiu of justly ascerlainintj and eutimatiny tht 
progress of Art ^ both at home and abroad. 

Each monthly Part of the Art Union is largely illustrated by Wood Engravings-^ 
describing the various subjects under consideration; these, for the most part, exhi- 
bit the pi ogress of taste as applied to Tnaiiufsctures, add are suggestions for decoration 
and ornament; woodcuts, however, are fre<|ue.ntiy introduced, of portraits, popular 
pictures, and other objects of interest; while presented with each number is 
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which, separately, would greatly exceed tliat of the Part in which it appears. 
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I 'To M \N U FrVCTU RERS, Decorative and Ornamental Deaiener s, thdr Employers, 

I and ArtiattMB, and oil who arc interested in improving the Uskkui. Akts by subjerJirr 
j thf\^ to the influence of the Fink Ahis, the Art- Union Monthly Journ.)! is rerom- 
I mended as supplyinK such practical information as may enhance the mkbcantilk 
‘ VALUK of the various productions of iSniTiau induhtuy. 

j In order to communicate facts so as to render them avuilable as suygestions to the 
! producerf the several articles arc illustrated by Exi'i.anatoby Woodcitth. Tlioy 
I are addressed to every trade in which taste can be brought to co-operate with the 
; artisan; and thr mrhcantilb valub of thk UsKFun Arts uk acomKinted 
I II V THK AID or YUK FiNR ArTH. 

j The Art- Union Journal as its nameamports, was instituted mainly to enforce the | 
, necessity of union between the different branches of Art, and more pnrticuiarly the j 
! intiiiiMte conneiion that exists between those Arts which have been regtirdcd as entire ly 
artistic, snd those which have been deemed exclnsivciy mechanical ; the purpose bting ■ 
to show that mind as well as hand is required in every brunch of Decor ativk Atn. , 

7*be publication, therefore, is recommended to the attention of pi rsons interef>ied | 
in the cultivation of the arts of Decorat iaiuaiid Ornament — in the furnisliitiK of houses i 
with taste, elegance, and jt'dgment; and in the introduction of iinprovi-nieiOs in 
designs for British manufactures — from articles of high importanre to the mosit trifling 
matters in generd use, which may be made subservient to the ji Diciorh kdi'catiov 
of the KYK and mind— a work in which every Manufacturer is iinctinsciouc-U t-iking 
an active part, and which he cither advances or retards, more or Itss, by tvery article 
he multiplies and circulates among mTukiud. 

Thus publicity is given, us fur ns the influence of the Joumnl eNtemli, to any 
improvement introduced into the external form and churacter ol artu les (d Brilisli } 
manufacture. I'he supremacy of our ma*'ufactures bus been long maintaiiud, and i 
is universally acknowledged on the Continent. While, however, the tuieigii pro- | 
duccr admits our superiority in the very ei;!>(iivtinl points of hiibstuns/ and durability, ' 
he generally refers with mingUd triumph and sr^>rn to the i ohms of our productiiiiis. 
But a time is approaching when we may surpass the foreign coinpetit'or in DkMON 
as much us we have hitherto cxcidled him in material. 

Ill pursuance of our plan, therefore, wc shall notice every improvement in manu- 
factured articles where the influence of *the Fine Arts has been or iimy be ext reised ; i 
and, wherever our iiotircs require the aid of exnlaiiatory uooi>('|)t>, such woodcuts 
shall be associated with them. We may thus hold out a sure eucuuriigement to im- | 
provement, in giving to such improvement that publicity which rarely fails to securo 
substantial reward, while exciting a more general desire to achieve excellence. 

IJitberto the manufacturer has had no medium by which he could make known the 
iinprovements in taste and external form to which his productions had been rubjected ; 
fur the public jutirnals iiavk comim.ktkly ovi:hi,ookkd the silknt iii'i' imavkhi-ui. 
iNsrui/CTons wiiii ii emanate kiiom thk FAcroHiKs of Gukaf Britain. 

The present period is auspicious for our purpose; the establishment of Schools of 
Design in the lending Mnin\^acturing Towns of the Kingdom is producing the best 
lesults; and the boon recently accorded by tile Lkoislatuuk to thk M ANUKAcrraFii. 
by enabling him to RKi.is’i KR his iiuprovcmentM, secures him from Firaev ; wc have 
made such arraugements— during a icniitTour in the Manufacturing Districts — as will 
enable us to procure copies of the best Dt signs, at the time they are registered, and 
which we shall, as early aa possible afterwards, ciMiimunictitc to the Public. 
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KXllll;ln^l; nir lu - of j 

DESIGN IN MANUFACTURES, 

IHcturing the vorions articles of recent produce which manifest improvement, and i 
* reporting the systems pursued in the prwciiml English and Scottish Factories : — those | 
more especially of Manchester. Birmingham, Sheffield, Nottingham, Kidderminster, j 
; Stourbridge, Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, Coventry, — the Potteries of Staflbrdshire and j 
Worcester, the great Irou Foundry of CuaJbrookdale, — Glasgow, Paisley, &c. Ac. > 
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Forbes’s volumes will he read with pleasure f<»r the knowledge thoy cive, and ihn choerrnl way in which 
they give Examiner. 

4. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SILAS IJAllNSTARKE. 

By TALBOT GWYNNE, Author of “ The School for Fathers.” 

One Volume^ crown Bvo. Price lOx. (if/, cloth. 

• Jn ihc Press. 

1 . 

LEAVES PROM THE.GOLDEN DOOR OP VENICE : 

OEIKO EXTHACTS FHOM THE ('OnnKSrONDKNCE OP 

SEBASTIAN OIUSTINIANI, Venetian Ambassador to the Court cf Henry 8th. 
ILLUSTRATING THK CHARACTERS MANNERS, AND POLITICS OF THE PERIOD. 
Tb.in8lstgu from thr LIBRI D'ORO, in the Archives ok Vemck, 

ByRAWDON B^WN, Esq. 

Jn One Volume. 

2 . 

THE BHILSA TOPES; or Bcddhist Monu.\ients op Central India. 

By MAJOR A CDNNINOHAM. 

One Volume, 8t‘o., loith numerout Illustrations. 

3. 

MODERN GERMAN MUSI C. 

By HERRT F. CHOBLEY, Esq. 

Two Volume*, post 8»o. 

4, 

A VILLI ON, AND OTHER TALES. 

^ythe Authmof "(Hive.’’ "The Head of the Family,’' Ao. 

Three Volume*, po*t 8to. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 65, CORNHILL. 



NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY 

JOHN MITCHELL, 

BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER TO HER MAJESTY, 

33, OLD BOND STREET. 


ELEGANT PRESENTATION WORE. 


In Imperial Quarto^ handsomely hotind^ Guineas, 

PARABLES OF OUR ' LORI) AND SAVIOUR 
JESUS CHRIST. 

Illustrated in Twelve Designs by John Franklin, and Engraved in Line by Lichtfoot, Watt, 
Blanch A iiD, Jouhert, Goodai.l, and Nusser. 

The Text of the Parables and Title- page engraved by Becker." 

oplmOaNS of the press. 

<<This volume, for beauty and form, for importniiee n.H an artistic production, cannot be surpassed in 
tbo typographical annals of any country.’*— O/w'/rcr. 

<‘Ono of the handsomest and rno.st (iostly bo(»ks for the approaching Christmas season.”— 

This splendul volume is ilestined, wo aj>prohcnd, to excite universal admiration.”— Herald, 
A volume worthy of all commendation.”— TAc Art Journal. 

“ This magnificent volume claiuLS our highest ndiniration ” — The Glolfc. 

“ One of those magnificent works of art upon wliich the eye lingers with a never-satisfied delight.” — 
Ckrontcle, 

“This superb volume is one of the richest specimens of ijrti^tic illustration which the present season 
has produced : a more appropriate Christmas gift if would be clifiieiilt to find .” — John Bull. 

' The work rellwts great credit upon the artists, as w'ell us the Publislicr .” — The Times, 

“ Nothing in the sluipo of n Christmas gift has ever been produced that can stand in comparison with 
this noble production .” — Morning Post. 

“ A repd work ! Seldom has a W'ork })assed through our hantls that more warmly delighted and 
iurprisedus.”— Times, 


LE MOIS DE MAI A LONDRES, 

ET L’EXPOSITION DE 1851, 

Par JULES JANIN. 

One Volume, Octavo, cloth, 7 a. 6(/. 

TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN RUSSIA & THE CRIMEA, 

THROUGH HUNGARY, WALLACHIA, AND MOLDAVIA, 

BY FRINGE ANATOLE DE DEMIDOFF, 

M ith a coloured Map of the Route, and a Geological Map of the Crimea, by M. Huot; 
A Portrait of the Emperor of Russia, engraved in line by Liohtpoot; 

And Twenty-four Illustrations by Raffet; with numerous Woodcuts. 

Two Vols., Royal Octavo, bound in cloth, £2,2s» 



NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER* 


PaETBAITR OF ROYAL AND DISTINOtriSHED 

FERSONAOR8. 

. ROYAL PORTRAITS, ‘ 

From Paintings l»y Winterhalter, by Pornii/sion of, 

And Dedicated to Her Most (jracious Maj(\stv tlie Quo(»n. 

II. 11. 11. The DUCIIKISS OF KKNT. 

H.H.H. The DUCIlEiSS OF CAMBKIDOK. 

H.ll.H. The DUCIIKSS OF OLOV CKSTElt. 

H.R.H. The ORAND DUCHESS OF MECKLENBURCi STRFILITZ 
H.R.H, The PRINCESS MARY ADKLAIDF. 

Drawn on Stone by Lane and JIaguire. I'ivo Portraits, on India Paper, 
ill a AY rapper. £2. 2s.; (fr separately, Proofs, £1 ; IVints, 12 a‘. 

THE DXJKE OF- NOBFOLE. 

A fine Equestrian Portrnif of His Grace llie l)uk(‘ of Norfolk. K.O., Earl-Murskul of Ijigland, 
ainl Master of t)ie Horse to the QiU'Cii ; <'ri*;raverl in ihe Mez/otiFilo, hy Zonr.i,, I’rom a Painting 
by T, M. Joy, Esq. Proofs, before letlei*s, Proofs, witli writing, £:j.3y. Prints, £2. 

THE LATE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

An Authentic Portrait of the late Duke o< AVellington, tioin a picture recently painted hy the 
Count H’Orsay, and engraved in the*finest slvlc of Mezzotinlo hy C. E. AV aostai f, Esq. 

This portrait hn9 been recently eAechtiil by die Count D'Otisay, fioin sittings granted by the 
late Duke; and the publisher is pennillcd to announce, that several mem hers uf His Grace’s 
family, and many of his personal acquaintances, have pronounc'cd it to be not only excellent 
as a work of Art, but highly superior, as a faithful and familiar jmrlrnit, to aiiv thing that has 
yet been executed of the illubtrious Duke. Proofs, with Autograph, £1.1 lx, Proofs, £J.l.v. 
Prints, lOx. 

Mr. Mitchell rospcctfullv announces that lie has hcon favoured witli permission to publisli 
wdth the sanction of His Grace the Dukk of AVellington, 

THE RUST 

OF THE LATE FIELU-MA USUAL IILS GHAC13 

TEE DUKE QF WELLINGTON, 

IlESIONED AND MODHLLKD AT WALMKll (’ASTLK 
BY MU. KENDALL, 

For very many yea re (he personal Attendant upon the late illuArioae Duke. 

It was never intended to make this work public, it having been executed by Mr. Kendall 
as a private souvenir of his revered master; but, in conipliance w ith numerous requests, 
and with the sanction of Hjs Grace the. present Duke, and of other incinhers of Hie 
Grace’s family, it is now offered generally to the Public. 

The Bust ifl now published, Price One Guinea ; on vdth Pedestal, One Guinea and a^HaJf. 

THE EA^ OF MALMESBUBY. 

A Portrait of the Right Hon. The Earl of Malmesbury, late Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
engraved by Zobel from a painting by G. J, Middleton, Esq. 

Proofs before letters, £2. 2s. Proofs, £1 . 1 lx. (xl. Prints, £1 . 1.<. 

TliK IX}BD TRXJBO. 

A Portrait of the Right Hon. Lord Truro, Lord High Chancellor of England, engraved by 
2k>BBL from tlie fine picture by Francis Grant, Esq., R.A. • 

Proofs before letters, £2 .2x. Proofs, £ 1 . lx. Prints, 12x. 

EABL BEOWNLOW. 

A Portrait of the Right Hon. John Earl Brownlow, G.C.H*, Lord Lieutenant and Gustos 
Kotulorum of the County of Lincoln, engraved in the finest style by Samuel Cousins, A.R.A., 
from the painting^by Sir M. A. Shee, P.R.A. 

Proofs before letters, £3 .3a. Proofs, £2 .2x. Prints, £ 1 . lx. 

MADTXR RACHEL. 

A Portrait of the eminent Tragedienne, Madlle. Rachel, in the Tragedy of Polyeucte, engraved 
by Richardson J ackson from a painting by Edouard Dubufpe. Proofs, £ 1 . 1 x. Prints, 11^. 

JTftHw Mitchell. Roral Libnury, Old Bond Street, Bookseller and Publisher to Her Majesty. 


KEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS TO CIRCULATINC LIBRARIES, 

• BOOK-BUYERS, &c. 

HOOKHAM AND SONS’ 
Cnglisj) mill l^urfigii Cirnilating fihtatg, 

ESTABLISHED 1764, 

CONTAININO UPWARDS OF 100,000 VOLUMES. 


The Proprietors arc enabled to offer to 'Subscribers, whether Reading and 
Book Societies, l^’ainilics, or single Subscribers in Town or Country, advan- 
tages unequalled by any other Establishment; their Collection being the largest 
in the Kingdom, and the Terms of Subscription on the most liberal scale. 

With a view particularly to the more perfect and satisfactory supply so much 
required by that Jiumcrous and increasing class the READING AND BOOK 
SOCIETIES, the I’rojirietors have made arrangements w'hich they conhdently 
recommend for adoption, to .secure to them tlie following desiderata — 

1. By SUBSCRIPTION TO THIS LIBRARY— TAc pemsal of all the nmeet and 

- - best Publications of the day, whether English or French, including the Revietes and 

Maga zlncE, on the most rcasofiahle terms practicable, 

2. BY PUIICIIASE — 77ie; means of procuring at a low price every Standard Work of 

general interest^ and consequeritly rendering easy the formation of a good Library 
at a small cost. To effect xvhich object a Catalogue of the surplus copies of the 
^ New Books, which are offered at unusually cheap prices, is published Monthly and 
distributed gratis. 

The combination as above suggested, of the Subscription to the Library with, 
the purchase of Books, the Proprietors feel confident will give the greatest 
satisfaction. 

TAc Terms, and oM particulars, can he had gratis by applkaHon to 

HOOKHAK AND SONS’ UBBABT, 

15, OLD BOND STEEET, LONDON. 




NEW QVARTEALY REVIEW. 


TEE OENTLEKAN'S HAfiAZIEE 

/ 

AND HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


In an age which claims to give peculiar attention to whatever is useful anti practical, the 
Gentleman’s Magazine has stepped forward to occupy the vacant post of an Historical lleview. 
In so doing, the Editors endeavoiiV to present, mouth h}*^ month, a Magazine which shall bo 
acceptable in every house and family. Goiitlemeii eminently conversant with the various 
branches of historical study are constant coiitrflmtors, and every endeavour is made to render 
the Magazine a worthy organ and representative of Ilistoricul and Archieological Literature. 
In its Original Articles, historical questions are consitlcred and disiMissed ; in its Ueviews, promi- 
nent attention is given to ail historical hoo^s; its Historical Chronicle and Notes of the Month 
contain a record of such recent events as are worthy of being kept in remembrance ; and its 

Obituary is a faithful memorial of all ^lersons of eminence lately deceased. 

• • 

Recent alterations have rendered the Gentleman’s Magazine an iiitorosting Miscellany, in 
which are combined both po[>ulur and sterling literature. It is pccumakly well suited not 
only for general readers, but for circulation amongst the Meinboi’s of Book Sociktibs and for 
the tables of Pudlic Reading Rooms. A specimen Number will he sent, free, on receipt of 
Qs, 6d. in Postage Stamps. 

In the New Scries this Magazine has embraced a larger circh* of Literature than before, with- 
out withdrawing in any degree its attention from English Antiquities. Its plan enables every 
inquirer to communicate his researches to the world ; and thus the earliest intelligence is con- 
veyed, queries arc answered, truth is eliailed, and each Number becomes a circulating medium 
of literary, historical, and arclimological information. The work also C(»iii prises a Review of 
New Publications, Literary and Antiquarian Intelligence, the Reports of Learned Societies, an 
Historical Chronicle of the most important events abroad and at home ; Preferments, Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths. 

The Magazine for July 1853, -which is the fir>t of a New Volume, contains the following 
articles : — 

1. Memoirs of lliomas Moore. 2. Wanderings of an Antiquary, from York to Goclm/inham (with 
Engravings). 3. Femah* Novelists. 4. A Political Caricature, temp. Charles I. 6. A Midlaqd Town 
(Leicester) in the Rvign of George III., and Mr, Gardiner's anecdotes of T. Moore. 0. IlistoricHl Notes 
on the Retaining of Counsel. 7. Roman Antiquities found at Kingshnlin, near Gloucester. 8. Remains 
of Norman Cross at Rirstull, Co. York (with an Engraving), 8. The Bourne Stream near Croydon. 
10. Dr. Guest on the Etymology of Stonelienge. Correspondfmeo of Sylvarius Urban: The Itinerary of 
Richard of Cirencester.— The Roches and Visc<#unty of Ferrat»y, — Recent Repairs of La rnheth Church. — 
Early State of St. James's Park.— Postmen, temp. Charles J.j &c. Ac. With Notes of iho Montli, llevieirs 
of New Publications, Historical Chronicle, and Obituaiiv, ineluding Memoirs o(^the Kail of Ducie, Lord 
Dacre, Sir John Hope, Bart., Sir Charles A. Elton, Bart., Lt.-Gcti. Sir K. Arbuihnot, Vioe-Adm. Sir F. 
Mason, Sir Richard B. Comyn, &e. Ac. Price 2s. 6</. 

NICHOLS AND SONS, 25, PART.IAMENT STREET. 




NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


C0NTEMF0RAE7 FEENGH LITEEATUEE. 


LONDON, 135 FLEET STREET, JULY 1, 1863. 

MESSRS. VIZETI^LLY and COMPANY have tlie honour to announce that they have 
recently nmde arrangements for tiie exclusive right of translating and publishing a 

NEW AND mPORTANT WOBK BY IJJflARTINE, 

the First Volume of which will appear early in August next, printed in super-crown 8vo., 
unifurm willi the “ History of the Restoration of Monarchy in France.’^ 

By the terms of tlieir treaty with this distinguished writer, Messrs. Vizetellv and Co. will 
he enabled to publish, prior to tlitj apjie.irance in France of the original work, in a book form, 
the English version of each of the Four Volumes of ^ 

THE inSTORY OF 

THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 

(OF 1789). 

HY ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 

The above important work, the First Volume of which the illustrious historian has recently 
terminated, may h(? justly styled llio true history of that social renovation which originated at the 
close of the eightceiith century — of that self-organisation of the political chaos which followed the 
most remarkable of all European Revolutions. 

Jmlgiiig of the entire work by the comriicncoment of this important composition, wherein 
the author depicts a series of literary tableaux of almost suporhuman grandeur, and re-animates 
a whole world of events, it may bo said that not only has M. de Lamartine succeeded beyond 
the hopes of liis most sineia c admirers, hut also that, in producing one of the finest efforts of his 
higldv-gifted mind, ho has written the IIlsti»rv, par crcrllenrr, of the principles of 1781). 

in support of lhe<e views is adduced the following extract from a recent review of the 
Modern Historians of France, which emanates from ilie pen of one of her most distinguished 
critics. After successively di.sciissing the works of MM, Thiers, Guizot, Mignet, Michelet, 
'Gittuicr do Oa«sagnac, and others, the writer says — 

‘MVe HOW' come to M. do Lamartine: to this man, who has the privilege of being the 
foremost in every thing he undertakes; a great poot, a great orator, a great citizen; the first 
citizen of Franco ; an indefatigahlo and incomparable historian. By an admirable effort of his 
reason and of his conscience, M. de Lamartine, escaping from the prejudices of caste and of 
education, has raised himself up to historic truth ; and never before has the muse of history 
attained^ by one stroke of Imt niiigsf the like height of impartiality. M. de Lamartine exercises 
the sympathies of the honest man wJien looking upon tlie misfortunes of the ^reat, and the 
iiiliexibility of the statesman when examining political necessities. His manner of narrating and 
of judging the Revolution is tiu? most complete of all : he relates as an eloquent writer, he 
depicts as a brilliant poet, he judges as an intlexible but generous politician; in a word, M. de 
Lamartine describes the Revolution of 1789 as the man ordained to work out that of 1848, and 
wlio, tossed by the temped towards that elevated point called a revolutionary dictatorship, was 
destined to exhibit the most memorable example of moderation and of patriotism.’' 

Vila Work will be publlOliail In Blabt DiTialom, price Two ShlUInfi ana SIxponoo oaob, and 
Four Volumaa, price Six SJillllafa oaab. 


LONDON: VIZETELLY ft COMPANY, 136, FLEET STREET. 




NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH LITmATURE. 

HEW WOBXS ASD NEW EDinOIf . 

I. 

LOUIS XVII ; / 

HIS LIFE— HIS SUFFERING— H IS DEATH, AND THE CAPTIVITY OF THE ROYAL 

FAMILY IN THE TEMPLE. 

Translated by Wiluam Hazlitt, Esq , from the French of M. nu nEAuciiKSNfi. 
EmbeilisluMl with Portraits, Vignettes, and Autographs. Two Vols., supor-crown t*vo., ornamental cloth, I4r. 

This work clearly proves the Dauphin's inolancholy death, nml the iniquitous imposturos of 
Bubsequent pretenders. • [Vol. OiiL 

HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION OF MONARCHY IN FRANCE. 

Translated by Captain Raftfii, from the French of M. Alphonse i>e Lamahtink. 

In Four Vols, supui; crown ttvo., ornamental cloth, with Portrait, 1/. 

CONTENTS : 

VoL. l.-THE PALL OF THE EMPIRE. Vox.. 2.— THE FIRST RESTORATION. ^ 

VoL. 3.-THE HUNDRED DAYS. Vol. I.-THE SECOND RESTORATION. 

*#* The Public Press universally pronounces the above work to be the most important contribution to 
Modem History. ^ • 

III. 

MAZZINI JUDGED BY HIMSELF AND BY IIIS COUNTRYMEN. 

• Translated from thorccent French work by M. Julks dr Biirval. 

Super-crown 8/o., *2i». 0#/. 

Englishmen should read this work for its cleverness, and Mazzini and his friends should read it* 
that they may sec their faults and he induced to mend them. 

IV. 

NAPOLEON THE LITTLE! 

Translated from the French of V^ictor 1 1 coo. 

Library Edition, supcr^crown 8vo., ciotli gilt, 4^. Also, n few remaining copies of the original edition 

price 2jr. (J//. 

Within a few weeks of its publication this work created as much surpriso throughout Europe as 
any of the stariling proclamations of “ Napoleon the Grcat.^' 

V. 

WELLINGTON A-ND WATERLOO. 

Translated by Captain Rafter, from the French of M. Alphonse of. Lamartine. 

Crown 8vo, sewed, with Equestrian Portrait of the Into Duke, and an Engraving of the Rattle, Is. 

The above brochure is a noble tribute to British valour from one of the most remarkable men in France. 

VI. 

NAPOLEON THE THIRD. 

Ills PAST-HIS PR’kSENT-H TS FUTURE. 

Translated by Lxeutenant-Colonbl Ciiarliis Gilliess, from the French of M. De La GuEitoNNiEUB. 

SupCT'CTOWU 8vo , 2^. Ofl. 

This work is intended os a reply to Victor Hugo's *• Napoleon the Little/' and, in tlie opinion of 
discerning critics, bears evidence of its Imperial origin. 

VII. 

IZAAK LAKADAM. 

A New Monthly Work, by Alexander Dumas. 

Illustrated with Tinted Engravings on wood. Part First, Is., will ho ready witli the Magazines 

for June. • 

Tills new and brilliant Work of Fiction, by the world famed author of “ Monte Cristo," depicts the 
snfftf rings, the metamorphoses, the progresses, and the exploits of maiikiiid. It cannot be better de- 
scribed tlian by quoting the author s own words— *• ‘ Izaak Lakadain * the work of my whole Ife/” 


LONDON: VIZETEILT & COMPANY, 135, FLEET STREET, 

And all Booksellers, Libraries» and Railway Stations. 



NEW QCARTEBLY ADVERTISER. 


Publlahid on July 1, 185t‘j, Price 1^., 96 Pages 8t?o., No. III. of 

THE SCOTTISH BEVIEW, 

A aUAHTKllLY JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PROGRE<S AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

, CoWeNTS : 

I. Liteiiaby Men, PlfiiLosopHEns, and VI. The Laird of Allen debs. 

Men OF Action. VIT. Lord Jeffrey. 

II. The Delirium of Intoxication. VIII. Signs of Social Advancement. 

III. The Heroic in History and in Life. IX. Better Houses for the Working 

IV. BLA(!K\voon on Temferan<’e and Tee- Classes in Cities. 

total Societies. X., Notices of New Books. 

V. Juvenile Delimiuents. XI. Statistical Compendium. 

Wlioir ordered froin Uic Piihlisliing Office at Glasgow, a single copy will be sent, post free, to 
any Address witliin llie Uiiite<l Kingdom for Five Shillings per Annum. 

OPI N ions” (Vf TH E ]^RF.6S. 

“ A new Qimrfrrly, under the above tide, has been commenced at Glasgow, which promises to do honour 
to a city which lias hidierto been more renowned for commercial tlian literary genius. Its contents are of 
the most varied ehiirnelor. All are handled in a very able manner, and in a tone of elevated morality." — 
jM(jrnhig Advert laer, 

“The whole is wtdl managed ; the sermon is not too serironisirigj tcetotalisin is the flavour, not the car- 
cass . * ’ — Spectator. 

“ Displays considtTahlc literary talent and practical tact. The subjects arc well chosen and ably treated." 
— Literaiy Gazette. 

“Has eulisto<l in its sen ice a galaxy of able contributors.. Most of the articles have a useful 
tendency.'’-- - Critic. 

“ The contents of this second NumlaT of the Seottish Periew are of a varied and interesting sort. The 
opening paper upon (dialnuTs, though all too brief, is an admirable biographical sketch, reproducing the 
man in his sturdy and native mHtiliiu'M.s, as h<5 lived and moved among us. The article on the ‘‘ Delirium 
of Intoxication" is from an able pen, and will repay tho trouble of a deliberate and tlioughtful perusal. 
'J'herc is (»iie subject, hon ever, all-important to Scotland (anti indeed to England too), which is here treated 
in a fearless and out-H])oken mantier, ami which is destined, we would fain hope, to do something towards 
the reformation of a Hoeial evil of unappreciable magnitude. We allude, of courst*, to the paper entitled 
“ lletter Houses for the Working (’lasses," in which the detestable abominations of the bothie system are 
brought to light. 'I’hcre arc six other articles in the present Number, which w’c commend to the acceptance 
of our readers.’’- 7\/it's Mayazine. 

“The writing throughout is of a hold, decided, ar restive character. If the first Number he followed up — 
as the names of the literary .stall engagtd for it give good promise that it will— with the same vigorous and 
efieetivc writing, this Journal will prove oik* of the most influential organs of opinion which the ifress of 
ti'cotland has yet produced ." — Cnitrd Preshyterian Moyazhie. 

“The Seatthh Jlevieir is the smallesi, ami by far the cheapest of our Quarterlies; hut if succeeding Num- 
Htffs fulfil the promise of the first, iu)w* hef<»re us, its success is certain. There is a sound morality, n sterling 
8«*nso, and a dignified u!h.mity throngliont it.s articles, that cannot fail to command respectful attention.’^ — 
Scottish (\mijrryatwnal Mayazine, 

“Tim second Number of the Scottish 7?c?7en’ strengthens our hope of its usefulness and longevity." — 
Noneoufifrm hi. 

“On receiving the first Nuniher, w’e were curious to see what might be its character, tone, and manner, 
and wc’re much pleased with tin* sp4*cinien. We think, however, that the second is decidedly better than 
the first, 'fhe articles, which are well selected, are marked by knowledge and ability. Shonld the accep- 
tance of the Review bo in proportion to its merits, it will find gn*at and lasting favour.’^— BnViaA Banner, 

“ Deserves a word of praise for the variety and ability of its articles." — Leader. 

“ Tim st'»!ond Number of this Quarterly Journal of social progress and general literature is even an im- 
provement on the first for the intt*rest and numb(*r of its articles. Tlie Review deserves (if it has not al- 
remly gained) sueeess, for the striking talent with which it is conducted.*’— R'iPcA/y Times. 

“An able Quarterly Journal.”- - Mercury, 

‘^\n excellent Number <»f tliis vtry ably conducted Review.’’ — Leeds Times. 

“ This 3 'oung but able aspiraut to public favour continues its progress with spirit ." — Bristol Mercury, 

SCOTTISH TEKPEEANCE LEAGUE, 

OFFICE, 30 ST. ENOCH SQU.^BK, GLASGOW. 

Edinburgh : J. B. Robertson, 29 Nicolson Street. Manchester ; W. Bremner, 15 Piccadilly. 

London : Houlston & Stonemiin, 65 Paternoster Bow; W, Tweedie, 337 ^rand. 

MAY BE ORDERED OF ANY BOOKSELLER. 


NEW QIMRTERLY ADVERTISER, 




SIAHDAED SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

AN EASY GRAMHAE OE THE FRENCH LANGUAGE: witli ExeKiMt and Gi«. 
logues, for the Use of Schools and Private Students. Py .Torn CiiRisristy^, Teacher of Modern 
l..aDguagcs in the Dundee Public Seminaries, Thirteenth Edition, }>rice 1/r. 4c/. c^oth. 

“ il^ias iK'en eminently successful in rendering it simple — perspicuity and conciseness being its leadinc 
features : all that is required to ho known is told in the fewest and nlaincsl terms. The examples lire weU 
chosen^ and the exercises very appropriate. Nothing better could he put into the hands of U'ginners.** — 
John o* Groat Journal, 

KEY TO THE EXERCISES IN CHRISTISON’S EASY GRAMMAR OF THE 

FRENCH LANGUAGE ; for the Ust? of Teachers. 18mo. sewed, price H</. 

RECUEIL I)E FABLES ET CONTEfJ CHOISIS A L^USAC.E DE LA JEUNESSE. 

Third Edition, price L<. 4d. clotli. 

“These arc the simplest, clearest, rlteapcst, and best elementary works that a teaidier of French con put 
into the hands of his jmpils.''— /iVm/wr^A Advtrthrr 
I/HISTOIRE DE FRANCE, RACONTKE A LA JEUNESSE. Par M. Lamk 

Fleurv. With copious English Notes, by John Uiihistison. Thinl Edition, fotdscap 8vo. price (k/. 

This is the only Edition of Fleury inVhich all the idiomatic pliraaes arc translated. 

AN EASY GRAMMAR OF THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. With copious Exercises 

and Dialogues. By John Christihon. Second Edition, price Ijt. 4d, cloth. 

HACCONTI ISrORICI E NOVELLE MORALI. Ad uso di Giovani Studiosi della 
lingua ItuliaiiA. Price 1;;. 4d. cloth. ^ « 

** We have no liesitation in recommending it as calculated to render very efTioient aid to the young in tho - 
acquisition of the Italian laniruage.*'-. (Uaa^ptr Courier, 

THE PUPIL’S GUIDE TO ENGLISH ETYMOTJ)GY,oontaininir the pritiHpnl Hoots 
rom the Latin, Greek, and other languages, ^'ith their Derivatives; together with ropious Exercises in 
Prefixes and .AflixpH. Ily Gnonon Manson, Head Ma.ster of the (leneral Assembly's Normal School, 
Edinburgh. Twelfth Edition. Price U. quarter-bound. 

Tin’s popular School-lmok is recommendetl by Her Majesty’s (’oinmitteo of Gouncil on Education, for 
use ill the (lovcrnment Schools, and is extensively used in England and Scot land. 

FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR- For the Use of tho Junior Chi^sos in 
Schools. By (iKOiioK Hak, Master of ono of the Burgh Schools of Stirling. New h'lilitimi, price OJ. sewed. 

A SCRIPTURE MANU AL; compiling tho Prophociort with the AccornpIiMhintuit roKp(‘Cliiig 
die Metssiah, and Question^ for Exercises annexed to each Chapter ; together with rcfcrenccH to the Pro- 
phecie.s, the Miracles, Parables, tho Discourses, and the Discriminative Names, of our Saviour; to which 
s added, a Vocabulary of oil the Proper Names, accented, which occur in the Manual. For the use of 
Schools and Private families. By Aluxandkii Gukiu, Parochial Schoolmaster, Aherdoiir, Fife. J*uurth 
Edition, l8mo. price ItW. cloth. 

“A useful work, which will recommend itself to families, and must soon find its way into every Sabbath 
School in the kingdom .” — Edinburffh Adim-fiser, • • 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE ilOLY LAND; or, a Briof DmTipliem of Palcstims espmnll}^^ 
n the time of Chri.st, with Notice.s of its present Gondition anfl Prospects for tJiu Use of Bcluxils. By tJie 
Rev. J). Esoailk, Minister of Rescolde. Ninth Edition, price \\d, 

“The large circulation which it has already attained --having now reached its Ninth Thousand— suffi- 
dently attests the favourable estiinatioii in which it is held by the public. It is in*atly printed, possesses u 
jood map, and is very cheap.”— Witness, 

Just Published,^ Tenth Editimiy price Hrf., ttr per fjost of/., 

THE FALLACIES, ABSURDITIES, A.ND PRESUMPTION OF THE “COMING 
51’RUGGLE,” and similar Millenarian Vaticinations. 

A HAND-BOOK OF DEVOTION ; or. Prayers for Fainilifs and Individuhls, by Robert 
l-KE, D.D., Old Greyfriaray Edinburgh. Square crown hvo. price 7s. fk/. 

Edinburgh: Mylks Macphail, 11 St. David Street. Glasgow*: Mdhray A Soy. • 

London: Simi*kin, Marshall, & Co. And of all BooksellerA. 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY ANALYSIS, &c. 

MR. STATHAM’S 

NEW ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 

af Chemical Cabinets, Portable Laboratoru’S, &c. (shewn in Great Exhibition, I 80 I), is now ready, and 
Forwarded yre/*, on receipt of stamp. “ Youths’ Cabinets,” 6s. Orf., 7s. Of/., 10 s. Orf. ; Hook of Experiments, 
irf. ; “Students,” 21s., Sis. 6f/., 4'2s., 63s., 168x. ; “Ec<»noniic La!»orntory,” lOos., llOs. ; “Agricultural 
Test Chest,” (ills., 168s. ; “ Toxicological Test Chest,” 42s., OJis., l()5s. 

Of sole Proprietor, WILLIAM E. STATHAM, 120 , Rotherheld Street, Islington^ LondoR- (If from 
Country, on receipt of Post Order.) Also of Chemists^ Opticians, Ac. 



NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


Published Monthly, Price One Shilling, 

EUNT’I^ TACHTIE6 MAGAZINE, 

« 

EMBELLIHHKJD WITH 

ENGRAVINGS OF YACHTS, &c. 


This work is ilevoU'd to the interests of llie Yacliting Community, and embraces every 
subject connected witli Yachts and Yachting. • 

Tlic Numlier for .Inly will contain articles on the Materkl for Yachts, Wood or Iron — 
M<jdel Jlovv — Rolling Stern Post— Length— Counter sheer — Midship Sections— M<xlcs of 
Measurement— Log ofthe“Pet” — Mersey Yacht Match— Western Yacht Club of Ireland — 
Schooner Match on the Thames, &c. &c. ^ , 

Illustration. -THE “GIPSY XiUEEN” SCHOONER. 

• • 

The Einst Voliunc may be had in Ornaiiieutcd Covers, price 10«. C>d. 


Also now ready. Price 4.«. bound, 

HUNTE UNIVERSAL TACHT LIST. 

Contninliip; Coloiiml Flaps of British arul Forcjgii Clubs — The Names of the Officers and 
Agents—Naines of Yachts, Tonnage, liig, Owners, Builders, Winners of Prizes, Tide Tables, 
Almanac, &c. &c. 


LONDON: 

HUNT AND SON, (5, NEW CHURCH STREET, EDGEWARE ROAD; 

SiMPKiN, Matishai.l, and Co„ Stationers’ Hall Court; and all Booksellers and Printsellers 

in Town and Country. 


ARABIC, FERSIAH, ANB HINDOBIANL 

Students desirous of being jm'pared for Addisebmbe and Haileybuiy may join CLASSES con- 
ducted by 


MR. WM. HURCKHARDT BARKER (M.R.A.S.), 

native of Syria, and long resident in the East. Ho forms his pupils in that prelifiiinary acquaintance with 
Arabic which is the surest bosis for a subsequent thorough Knowledge of the other two langnsgea. For 
Iiarticulars apply to Mr. MAiiney, 8, Leadeuhall Street, and Ma, Boome, 2S, New Bond Street. 


HEW QUAKTEELY ADVERTISEE. 


NEW WOEIS rUBUSHEB BY CIXAVEE, 

«, nCCABILLT. 

f 

1. A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By the Author of “ Tales of Kirkb«;V/ &c. 1 Vol. is.Orf. 

2. BLANCHE MORTIMER; or, UNCONSCTODS INFLUENCE. A Tale. 1 Vul. 5*. 

3. COUSIN EUSTACE. By the Author of ‘'A Coranum- Place Story.” 2 Vola. 0*. 

4. AUNT ATTA. By ilie Author of “ Cousin Eustocf." 1 Vol. 4*. 

A. COUNSELS TO TUOSE WHO ARE LIVING IN THE WORLD. Fr»»m Fenelon. 1 Vol. 2». 

6. BENNETTS (REV. W. J. E.) LAST SERMONS at St. Paul’s ami St. Barnabas’. 1 v<»l. 12*. 

7. BENNETTS (REV. W. J. E.) PRINCIPLES OF THE B(X>K OK COMMON PRAYER. 

1 Vol. 6*. firf. . 

8. BENNETT’S (REV. W. J. E.) EUCHARIST; ITS HISTORY, DOCTRINE, Ac. 1 Vol. 0*. 

9. BENNETT’S (REV. W. J. E.) DISTINCTIVE ERRORS OK R().\tANISM. 1 Vol. 13*. 

10. WILSON’S (BP.) INSTRUCTION ON THE LORD’S SUPPER. The only Edition printed 

entire, with Notea, &c. 3*. Otf. * 

11. WILSON’S (BP.) SACRA PRI VATA.^ Printed entire, witli Notea, Ac. .T*. 

12. LIFE AND DEATH. Medilationa from the Fre4ch of Nourt. By the Rev. C. C. Spenckr. 

1 Vol. 3*. 

13. NEALE’S (REV. J. M.) LECTURES ON THE CHURCH’DIFFICULTIES OF THE PRE- 

SENT TIME. 1 Vol. «». 

14. NEALE’S (REV. J. M.) 8HRPPERTON MANOR. A Tale. 6*. 

l.l. NEALE’S (REV. .1. M.) VICTORUiS OF ’THE SAINTS. Stories from Church History. 2*. 

10. BIBER'S (REV. DR.) LIFE OF SAINT PAUL. 1 Vol. 4*. Orf. 

17. A COMPANION TO THE CALENIIAR, AND CEREMONIES OF THE CHURCH. (W. 

18. THIRTV-SKVEN PLAIN SERMONS ON VARIOUS SUBJEC'rs. By CLsnavMRN opthk 

CuuHCU OP Erolam). 1 Vol. (bjr Post, 4*.) 3*. Orf. 

LONDON: CLEAVER, 46, PICCADILLY. 


THE LONDON MAIL. 

A FORTNIGHTLY (STAMPED) NEWSPAPER. 

Published on tbo 8th and 24th of overv month, to mrct tlio roquirornents of iho Commercial, 
Military, Civil, and Naval Interests of India, the. ('ape, Australia, and the Colonies. 

The London Mail consist^s of 1(3 pages, or G4 colurtins, the largest size* permitted by the Act 
of Parliament. 

In G(?neral Politics, the London Mail is eondneted on strictly independent principles: ad- 
vocating liberal views on all public questions, irresjjeetive of party. 

The London Mail will pay especial attention to the aspen;! of the Indian Qutmlion at lloinc; 
and record with lidelity the progress of the views of the Public, the Parliament, and the Ministry, 
on the future Government of India. • 

The want of a conciw; record of the passing events of the day, to tlie exclusion of much matter 
of a charaeter that it has either never possessed, or law lost much of its inlenssts ere it rcacluw a 
distant point, is still much felt, especially in India. It will be tlui stmly of the Editor and Pro- 
prietor, as much as ]»ossihle, to correct this objection existing puhlicalions, to present as complete 
a reflection of Home facts and circumstance.s as will he welcome and useful, and to avfdd heavy 
and uninteresting artich's. 

That part of the London Mail which is devoted to the Literature of the day w ill l)e confined 
to Reviews of the most important and interesting of the New Works. 

The Mercantile Intelligence— including Markets, Shipping, and exchange— is v<;ry fully and 
accurately reported. • 

Terms — . 4’?. per annum, including the Marseilles }K)stagc of 3f/. on each Number. 

The London Mail is an advantageous medium for the pur[»o«e of giving imblicity to Ad- 
vertisements. The terms are — Eight lines and under, and Gc/. for everv additional line. Ad- 
vertisements must be sent in not Later than the mornings of the 7th and 23d of every month. 

Office— No. 0, Crane Court, Fleet Street. 

London, 1853. 



NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


• niE 

NE^ QUAllTEBLY REVIEW, 

(PBIGE EALF.ACEOWN.) 

IS PUBT.ISHED REGULARLY 

Ou the Ist of January, the 1st of April, the 1st of July, 
and the 1st of October of every Tear. 



The advantages tliis periodical offered to the public at starling, 
were - • 

1. Kl« borate articles of the highest talent which capital and con- 
nection could obtain. • 

‘2. Careful reviews of every work of any interest that appeared in 
Europe and Ainenea daring the quarter. 

3. A Quarterly, wbieb, l)oiiiid in u yearly volumr*, sliould be a 
regist<’r of the Literature of the year; a work of Heferciicc to every 
Hook Club, every Jaterary Institute, every family of intellectual tastes, 
every man or woman w'ho would wish to k(;ej) pace with the society 
in which tlu'v move. 

All this has b<*en successfully aecoiupli4ie«l. The New Quar- 
terly has already taken its pla<*« among the estahlishf*d periodicals 
of tlie age, and is looked to for informal ion, by half the Book Societies 
in the kingdom. Its Brojirictors and Editors elu*ris*li the Iiojkj fliat it 
may for a long time do good servict^, in reiuliTiug trash unprofitable 
to piihlishrrs, and raising the standard taste of tlie reading puhlie. 
The proprietors are anxious that it should he universally known that 
the Neav (iiTAHTERLY IS entirely indepeinlent of, and wholly uncon- 
neeto<l witli, any publishing house in the trade: it is the unbiassed 
criticism of men who know what it is to labour themselvcB. No one 
is uIloAved 'to criticise in the columns of the New Quarterly who 
has not already acliioved a reputation as an author. 

The First Volume, price Kk cloth, is now ready for delivery. 

Should there, in any case, be difficulty in obtaining the work 
through the local booksellers, annual subscribera may have their copies 
scut direct through the Post Office on the day of publication. 

HOOKHAM AND SONS, 15, OLD BOND STREET; 

OLIVER & BOYI>. EDlNRl’Iuni; HOIKIES & SMITH, DUBLIN; 

‘ CIIESSON, BOMBAY; COLVIN & Co., CALCUTTA; 

PARRY & Co.. MADRAS; 

C, B. NORTON. IRVING BOOK-STORK, 71. CHAMBERS ST.. NEW YORK; 

JAMES MUNUOE & Co. 134, WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


WESTEETOH’S, 

ao, BT. oaosoa'B biaos, ooairsii, 

STATIONEllY DEPARTME'NT. 

At this EstablislimeDt, Papers of tlie most costly description are kept ; also the clicnpcst Writing Papers. 
Envelopes, and General Stationory, of such a quality as are not to bo equalU-d for the price elsewhere. 
Arms, Crests, and Coronets engraved. 

No charge for stamping Writing l*a|Hjrs and Envelopes except in colours. 

Mordan's Gold and Silver Pencil Cnars and Pen l^loMcrs, Pen and Pencil Cutters. 

A great variety of Visiting, Engatfcment, and Note BooU. 

Pocket Ledgers with or without Lucks. 

De La Hues, Goodalfs, Hunt's, and dleynolds* Superfine Playing f’ards, the newest pattern. 

Drawing Pencils, by Mordan, Brookmun aitd I.tuigdon, Ackernmnn and Jlowney. 

Pearl and Ivory Paper Knives, elegant Peurl^Cara Cases, beautifully inlaid \’esta Mutcli Boxes of every 
description. . ^ 

A great variety of Inkstands in Ebony, Glass, Papier Macbc, and various Metals, for the Hall, Library, 
and Dining-Room Tables. 

GillotPs, MitcheH's, and other Steel Pens, Letter Clips, Paper Welglils, Ac. 

M'^edding Stationery, Colounnl, Silver, and Lace-bpruered Note Papers and Kuvelo|)es. 

Hand-cut Quill Pens by the best makerm Ditto in Fancy Boxes. 

Card Plate engraved in best style, and 100 Cards printed for 4#. (W. 

A great variety of Church Service Bildea and Prayer Bewks in elegant Binding, suitable for Presents. 

MATRIMONIAL INSTITUTION. 

FOUNDED 1840. 

Offices — 12, John Sthekt, Ap^lpiii, London. 

Tins Institution has Ix^en established many years (with great suecess) os a medium for the introduction of 
parties unknown to each other, who are desirovs of forming Matrimonial Alliances, but who, from some 
cause or other, cannot find partners in their own circle of nequaintunce, suitable in position, ^c. This 
Establishment is conducted on ilte same principle as adopted at the various institutions of the kind in 
France, Holland, Germany, Russia, and America. 

The strictest liouour and secresy are maintained in every case, and none but parties of respectability 
treated with. 

Prospectuses, Application Forms, Rules, and ever}' inform^lion, sent fn*o to any name, initials, or addrasb 
on receipt of twelve I’ostnge Stamps. 

By order f>f the Director, ^ 

LAURENCE CUTIIBURT, 

12, John Street, Adelphi, London. 


BEUANCE MUTUAL LIFE ASSUBAKCE 

SOCIETT. 


THE ENTIRE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONG THE ASSURED. ■ 


VERNON ABBOTT, ESQ. | A. LliSLIE MELVILLE, ESQ. 
JOHN LEDGER, ESQ. I JAMES TRAILL, ESQ. 

GEORGE WHITMORE, ESQ. 

ADVANTAGES PRESENTED BY THIS SOCIETY. • 


II FE ASSURANCES may be effected upon Eqoai, Half Premium, Increasing or Decreasing Scales ; also 
by Single Payments, or Payments for limited periods. Tables have been specially constructed for the 
Army, Nav'y, East-India Company, and Merchant Servicrb; also for persons voyaging to, or residing 
in, any part of the world. 

Endowmentr for AVidows and Children, Pensions for retired Officers, and (.'iviliaof, Immediate or Di* 
YERnEO Amncitibs and Survivorships. 


71 King William Street, Mansion House. 


£. OSBORNE SMITH, Actuary and Secretary, 



NEW QVARTEKLY ADVERTISER. 


THE EAST-1 NDI A CHARTER. 


Just Published, Fourth Edition, fionsidemUy enlarged, Price 2s., pp, 117, 

BOKBAT BBIBEBIES; 

A TALE OF THE PRESENT CHARTER. 

INSCRIBED TO THE RT. HON. SIR CHARLES WOOD, BART, M.P., 


PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF CONTROL. 


BY INDUS. 


GREATLY ENLARGED, AND CONTAINING THE AUTHOR’S REPLY TO 
MR. LESTOOK ROBERT REID; TOGETHER WITH A SUPPRESSED 
DESPATCH FROM COLONEL OUTRAM. 


LONDON : EPPINGHAM WILSON, PUBLISHER, 
11, ROYAL EXCHANGE. , 


MEW QUABTERLT ADVERTraER. 


HUnKOr-EAKD HRE ANR ZIFE 
mSEBANCE SOGIETT, ' 

No. 1, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFlllARS, LONDON. 

INSTITUTED IN 1000,— EXTENDED TO LIFE INSUllANCE, 1880. 


Immediate, Deferred, and* Survivorsliip Annuities Granted. 


SimtoM. 


THE HON. WILLIAM ASHLEY. 
THE HON. SIR EDWARD CU8T. 
ARTHUR EDEN, ESQ. 

JOHN LE’mOM ELLIOT, ESQ. 
JAMES ESDAILE, ESQ. 

IIARVIE M. FAIIQUHAR, ESQ. 


JOHN OUIINEY HOARE, ESQ. 
E., FULLER MAITLAND, ESQ. 
WlLLlAM SCOTT, ESQ, 

JOHN SFRRLINO, KSQ 
HENRY WILSON, ESQ. 

W. ESDAILE WINTER ESQ. 


LIFE DEFAETMENT. 

The important advantages offered by the plan and consti tution of the Life Dcpnrttntmt of this Society are : — 

Tliat Insurers are protected liy a large iiivel^ted C'apital, upon which there is no Interest to fwiy, and for 
ffhich no deduction of any kind is made, which enahlos the Directors to give tlic whole of the Profits to 
insuring Members. 

That the Profits are divided annually amongst all Members of five years' standing, and applied towards 
redueing Life Insurance to the lowest possible rates of Premium. 

The following Table exhibits the abatement of Premium tliat has been made for the post Twelve Years 
to Members of five years' standing 


Years of Division. 

Rate of Abatement. 

.1 

:• Years of Division. 

:i 

Rate of Abatement. 

1H42 

£45 per Cent. 

' 

i| 1048 

.€50 p(?r Cent. 

1843 

« 

'! 1H49 

024 „ 

1844 

45 „ 

li •1850 

m „ 

1845 

60 „ 

1; 

624 ,, 

184(1 

00 „ 

1852 

5--J4 

1847 

00 „ 

1; IHW 

n » 


Tliat persons insuring their own lives, or the lives of others, may become Members. 

That persons who are willing to forego participation jn the Profits can insure at a lower rate tlian tliat 
charged to Members. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances are effected on eveiy description of property at Uie usual rates. 

(By order) RUJHAllD HAY, SRCRRTARr. 

THE MOST IKTERESTINa CxHOUP EVER MODELLED. 

THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCE OF WALES, THE PRINCE ALBERT, 
THE PRINCESS ROYAI.,THK PRINCESS ALICE, PRINCESS HELENA, 
PRINCESS LOUISA, PRINCE ARTHUR, 

WKIOR HAS BBSN HOHOUBBD WITH THE HiaUBST ENCOMIPHS. 

MAllAini TUSSAIIS AMD SONS' EXHISmOR BAZAAR, 

BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 

ADwammum on mnaaumo. 







NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND SENEBAL LIFE 
ASSOEANCE SOCIETY. 

ADVAKTAGES OFFERED. 

EXTENSION OF LIMITS OF IlESIUENCE.-Tlic Assured may reside in most parts of the world, 
witliout extra cliarge, and in all parts Dy payment of a small extra premium. 

MUTUAL SYSTEM WITHOUT THE BISK OF PABN^HIF 

The small share of profit ilivisihh* in future among th<? Shareholders being now provided for, without 
intrenching on the ninoiiiit inadii by the n gular busineas, the Assured will hereafter nerive all the benefits 
obtainable from a Mutual Offieo, with, at the same time, complete freedom from liability, secured by means 
of an ample Pro}»rietarv ('a]nia1 ; thus combining in the same office all the advantages of both systems. 

The Assurance Fund already invested amounts to R850,000» and the Income exceeds £136,000 
per Annum. 

CREDIT SYSTEM. — On Policies for the w'holc of Life, onc-half of the Annual Premiums for the 
first five years may remain on credit, and may cither continue os a debt on the Policy, or may be paid off 
at any time. 

LOANS, — Loans arc advanced on Policies which have been in existence five years and upwards, to 
the extent of nine-tenths of their value. 

BONUSES.— FIVE Bonuses have beim declared. At the l&st, in January iafi2, the sum of X'I31,P25 
was added to ihcj Polieies, producing a Bonus, varying wiih tlie different ages, from 24i to ,i"> per cent, on 
the Premiums paid during the five years, or from £6 to £12 . 10s. per pent, on the sum Assured. 

The Bonuses applied in redtieiioii of Premiiirn on many of the Polieies which have participated in 
three or more divisions, have been sufficient, not only to extinguish the whole of the Premiums, but also to 
add a Bonus to the sum assured, whicb will be further augmented at every sutrceeding division. 

The following are cxainjdes: — 




’ 

— — — 





Bonus already 
added to sums 

Sums 

Assured. 

No. of 
Bunusi's. 

Original Premium. 

Assured since the 
extinguishment 




of all the 
Premiums. 

£ 

i 

£, s. d, * 

1 £ s. d. 

1000 

5 I 

82 11 10 Extinguished. 

1 387 11 0 

1000 

4 ! 

82 0 10 ditto. 

1 114 0 0 

1000 

8 

125 0 0 ditto. 

193 5 0 

UHK) 

a 

100 5 0 ditto. 

1 

100 10 0 


PARTICIPATION IN PHOFITS.— Policies participate in the Profits in proportion to the number 
and amount of the Premiums naitl between every division ; so that if only one year’s Prsinium be received 
prior to llie Books being closed tor any division, the Policy on 'which it \vas paid will obtain ita due sliare. 
The books close for the next Division on .‘KUh June 1850 ; tlierefore those who effect Policies before the 
doth June next will he entitled to one year's additional share of Profits over later assurers. 

. A PPLll'ATlON OF BOND SES.— The next and future Bonuses may bo either received in Cash, or 
applied at tlio option of the Assured in any other way. 

NON-PARTl('lP.\TlNi5.--A88urnnees may be effected for a Fixed Sum at considerably reduced 
ralcst and the Premiums for term Policies are lower than at most other Safe Offices. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.— Claima paid i/tirlydays after proof of death, and all 
Policies are ImUmutahle^ exce pt in cases of fraud. 

INVALID LIVES mav be assured at rates proportioned to the increased risk. 

POLICIF.S ^re granted on the lives of persons in any station, and of every age, and fi>r any SQtn on 
one life from £50 to £10,0(X}. 

PREMIUMS may be paid yearly, half yearly, or quarterly ; but if a payment be omitted from any 
cause, the Policy can be revived within fourteen Months. 

Tlie accounts and Balance Sheets are at all times open to the inspection of the Assured, or eff Person# 
desirous to assure, t 

A copy of the last Report, with a Prospectus and forms of Propceal, can be obtained of any of the 
Society's Agents, or will be forwarded free, by addresaing a line to 

GEORGE H. PIMCKARD, Resideiit Secretaiy. 

99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


mw QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


CANGES HOSPITAL, LONDON. 

'• I 

pieslbent. * 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OP AIRLIE. 

patrons. . 

The Right Tlonoarohle Tlic KARL OP ABERDEEN. 

The Rit^t Honourahle The EARL OP AMHKRST. 

The Right Hraioumble The EARL OF SEPTON. 

Admiral SIR FRANCIS BEAUFORT, K.C.B. 

The Honnumhlc COLONEL OGILVY. 

The Honourable CAVTAIN OtJlLVY. 

The Honourable RICHARD MOORE. 

*$atToncs,5t8. 

The Right nonourahle The MARCIHONESS OF DOWNSHIRE. 

The Right Honourable Tlie DOW'AOKll COUNTESS (iF CARNIVATH. 

The Right Honourable The DOWAGER COUNTESS OP COTTKMIAM. 

The Right Hononrablo The COUNTESS OP ROSPHtERV. 

The Right HonooraMe The VIS(;OUNTESS COMUKRMERB. 

The Right Honourable The IMIWAOEH LADY GREY. 

Tlte Right Ilpnourable THie DOWAGER LADY KIN LOCH. 

The Honountble LADY PEPYS. 

Tile Honourable LADY CAROLINE PF.PVS. 

The Honourable LADY ELIZABETH MOORE. 

The LADY LOUISA CATOR. 

The LADY DALMENY. 

LADYGIPP.S. 

LADY MORGAN. 

' LADY NIGHTINGALE. 

LADY MARY SINGLETON. 

LADY PALMER ACLAND. 

MISS BURDRTT COUTTS. 

MRS. CHARLES DIXON, Stanstcd, Einsworlli, Hants. 

MISS MARWOOD, Busby Hall, Yorkshire. 

MRS. WOLIUGE. 


SrrasuKr. 

JOHN PARKINSON, E«(., (!(!, Lincoln's Inn PicUs. 

I3antttr8. 

Mcssns. COUTTS & Co., tiO, Stnmd. 

. cronsuIHt\g |)|^]»s(tian. 

Dr. R. CHAMBERS. 

^tttgcons. 

W. MARSDEN, Eeq., M.H.I., M.D., 05, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
WEEDEN COOKE, Esq., 70, Upper Berkeley Street, Portuton Square. 


There U no nudady so dreadful in its character and fatal in its results, consequently none that so loudly 
eaOa for aid fnm the alluent, and knowledge from the scientihe, as Cakcxr. 

This Charity was cetablished in April IMI, as a special Hospital for the inve«.tigntion and treatment 
of this moot appalling diseaae. There are 300 Patients on tins Books, many of wiiom, through God's bksa* 
ing, have had their eoAhringe greatly tlleviaied. The Institution is free to the afflicted poor on their own 
application, and ia entirely tup|MrtM by voluntaiy contnltotions. * 

Ona uninea annnaUy eonatitniM a Governor ; a Donation of Ten Gniness a Gnvcnior for Life. 

Snbicrtptions ant reoeivod by Messta. Covtts & Co., the Bankers of the Hospital; by !»»>.«« of the 
Loiidon and Country Banken; also by Messra. RiviireTon, llAicHAnn, and Nisnar & Co., Bookedlen 
and at tha Hoq^tal, 1, Cannon. Bow, PaHiamant Street, and Hollywood Lodge, Rrompton. ’ 

W. J. COCKkRILL, Sceretaiy. 

NJt.»-The Weekly Board meat eveiy Tnesday at four for halLpast four, and Patients are mincated 
to attend the Sugeena at the Uoipita^ in Cannon Row, ereiy Tncaday and Saturday at two o'elock? 

* c 


NBW QUAHTERLY ADVERTISER. 


COLT’S BEVOLVERS, 


OR 


PATENT REPEATING PISTOLS 

IsL-ARMY, or HOLSTtiR PISTOL. 

2nJ.-NAVY, or BELT PISTOL. 

And POUR POCKET SIZES, viz. THREE; FOUR, FIVE, and SIX-INCH 

BARREL. 

The Bullet* moiiUI, Nipple* wrench and Screw driver, powder- Dusk, and Box of Caps witli printed 
directions for loading and cleaning, form the only httingef necessary for tlie Pistol case. 

The peculiar excellencies of Colt's “ Revolver'^ are well known. For safety, simplicity, durability, 
accurn<'y, and celerity ot‘ lire, force of penetration, and security of the charge against moisture, they possess 
iuiportuiit advantages both for public and private service. 

‘‘Coi/r’s Pistols.— A Cori cspondeiit Rcndsus the following report of the performance of one of 
Colt’s itevolvera at Kritli, Jan. 19, 1853: — 

*** The piiitul in queNtlon (No. 12,353), was one of the best construction, selected at hazard from six of a aimilar 
description* T'hc sights hud never laen adjusted, nor were they caiculnted for the immense range over wliich the 
trial was to take place; consequently, it must be borne \m mind tiiat, after firing a few experimental rounds, the 
judgment of the operator was the only guide as to the neceasary elevation, whereas the rifles (one two feet ten and 
the other two feet six in length, and carrying ounce balls) had carefully adjusted elevating sights. 'The barrel of 
the pistol wuH only si'ven inches and a-liulf in length, its bore less than half an inch, tJie charge of powder one 
drurhiii, weight of bullet (conical) four drachma. 

* Out of tliirty disclurges, at the enormous range of Kotrn hi/ndhgu anu tkn tarps! six bullets struck the butt 
at di.Htance8 Viirying from thirty to thirty-six inches only from the centre of the target, eighteen others struck 
within the circumlorcnce of a circle seven feet in diameter, and the reitiaining six shots (to wliich an excess of 
elevation wh.m purposely given), .struck at hcight.s varying from Vn to twelve feet above the target; thus satisfac- 
torily domonstruting the c.i|Mciiy of the weapon fur sUlt greater range, w'ere that either requbite or desirable. 

*** As coiilra.sted with the rifle-practice, the (lerformance of the pi>tul exhibited little interiority; and there can 
be little doubt hut tiiut, with ucciirate sights, this wea|>on would shoot as correctly up to 400 or even 450 yards as 
the bent rifle that could he produced. 

** * Mr. Frilchett, the (vuvt-rnment gun-maker, who happened to be on tlie ground part of the time, witnessed, 
wiUi uslunishment, some of the shuts, and expressed his unqiialifled opinion us to the superiority of Coll*s Revolvers 
over any weapon of the kind at |>rcsent in existence.**’ — United Sertnee Gusette, March 5, 1853. 

COLONEL 8. COLT, THE INVENTOR AND PATENTEE OF THE CELE- 
BRATEl) IIEPEATING PISTOLS AND FIRE ARMS, encouraged by the ^reat de- 
mand, not only lor Offierrs in both De|)trrtment9 of Her Majwty’e Service in Great Britain and 
ill the variuiis British possessions abioud and for private use^ has established a manufactory of 
his Patent Fire Anns at 

THAMES BANK, NEAR VAUXHALL BRIDGE, LONDON; 

And is now ready, and rospt ctfuliy solicits orders for these weapons, the peculiar exoellencei of 
which have been tested by long and actual experience of Officers and men, both Naval and 
Military, and received the approval of the most scientihe and distinguished persons throughout 
the W\)rld. Tlie demand fur, and sale of, Colt's weapons, is unprecedented in the history of 
Breech-loading Fire Arms. 

The Arms may now be obtained Wholesale and Retail, of the Manufacturer and Patentee, 
SAMUEL COLT, 1, SPRING GARDENS, COCK^PUR STREET, LONDON. 


MEW atiARTERtT ADVERTISER. 


GREAT IMPROVEM ENTS I N THE CORNOPEAN. 

HAITE AND LEACH/ 

HM*«tVkm<nirn>Ml>mUt(.theiiotkaofBAND COMMITTRES, MASl^SHS, PROFESSOBS, nnd 
AMAT£t)RS.fth«CORNOPBAN, (Mr ]MP«nVEMENT9iii lEMnamirabl. InmniiMiit, wht.H»p 
the valve notes (including the upper A natural) are rendered full nnd clear, whilst their new Pillar Spring 
greatly facilitates the execution of rapid nnd difiicuU passages. 

All kinds of MILITAHV INSTRUMENTS of the host quality, and manufactured upon a princlpto 
which combines strength and lightneas. 

H AIT AND LEACH, 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY’S ARMY AND NAVY, 

7, NEW COVENTRY STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, 

, LONDON. 


SCOTTISH AND IlllSH LINEN WAREHOUSE, 

201, OXFORD STREET, NEAR NORTH AUDLEY STREET. 


DA VI D BIRRELL, manufacturer ^f Table Linen, Dnnfermlinr, hsKalwava on hand a largo oiworfment 
of damask table-cloths and napkins, and every description of HOUSED OLD LINENS, blankots, flannels, 
window hollands, &c., at moderate prices. ^I'or damask table-cloths and napkins 1). H. obtained the Prize 
Medal at the (ireat Exhibitiont— Cai riage paid of all orders from the country, when ilie order anmunta to 
£5 and upwards. • • 


NO MORE GREY HAIR. 


I'KWIN ANT) ALBERT’S COLUMBIAN IlAiR BYE 



is acl^otvlcdged throughout the world to be the best 
in UQe. Its application is most easy ; and it imme- 
diately imparts to grey hair or 'whiskers a natural 
and permanent Brown or Black, without staining 
the skin. ^ 

The great success of this never-failing Hair Dye 
has produced a number of^iinitntions ; hut to pre- 
vent such base imjiosilioiis, be certain that UN WIN 
nnd ALBERT’8 names arc on nil llie oulsidc and 
inside labels. Mr. nnd Mrs. Unwin may be con- 
sulted daily, at their private Hair Dyeing Rooms, 
where the Head of Hair is dyed in an hour, or 
WhiskersHh a few niinnfcs. Sold wholesale and retail 
by UNWIN and ALBERT,’^ Court Haiidre««ors 
and Wig Makers, 24, Piccadilly^ London, and 112, 
Rue Richelieu, Paris. In cases, at (W., 7«. (W., 
and 10«. 6<i Forwarded on receipt of a Post-Office 
Order. 



SCARLETT’S PORT ABLE M OCK TURTLE SOUP. 

SCARLETT ANB SON respectfully inform the public in general that the MOCK TURTLE 
made by them, of acknowledged delicious quality and flavour, is by many pronounced equal to 
the real. Forwarded to all parts of the country, free of package, on the receipt of a Post-Office 
Ord^ or Stamps. 8d> per quart 

20, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 




K£W QUAHT£KLY ADVERTISER, 


TOUMAKIM I PABTOa tBEWim 

THE AMERICAN DACHEIIEAN PORTIAIT ICCHt, 

432, WEST STRAND, NEAR KING WILLIAM STREET. 

MB. HOGG 

respoctfnlly invites the inspection of the Public to the Da| 2 :uerrean specitnens taken by him, as, without 
being seen, they cannot he appiTciated. The Stereoscopic Portraits taken by Mr. Horabave been allowed 
by scvei'al scientific gentlenicn to have the best eiFcci ol any tlmt they have seen ; at tne same time Mr. H. 
cnallenji^a any oilier Artist in London to prmluce Pictures equal to those of his production. Portr^ta, aa 
nsual, in morocco case, and coloui'cd, lO.i. (ki. The price ^f Stereoscope and Portraits, £2. 2s. 

Mr. H. would I'ernind tlio Public no pay is demanded hy him until the Picture is seen and approved of; 
nor does Mr. 11. follow the usual course of exhibiting specimens t\'hich are not of his own production. 

SUNSHINE NOT REQUIRED. 



J. BBINSUEAD, 

15, aiAULOTTE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, 

ofTers a challenge of £1 01) to any Maker ^Yho shall produce a Pianoforte superior in Touch, Tone, and Beauty 
of l)i*sTgn to those made by him at the same prices, and which were aRowed, by eminent judges, to be Uie 
most superb in the (ircat Exhibition of 1851. Jf JL begs To draw attention to the above design, price 
Thirty (juiiieas. Instruments from £.5 to £*150. Superior Instruments lent on hire. Tho Trade supplied. 

THE CEE HIST, 

S3^ iWontJlii journal of ^ 

CHEMICAL PHILOlSOPHY*MINERALOGY, PHOTOGRAPHY, 

* AND OP 

CHEMISTRY APPLIliD TO THE ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AGRICULTURE; 

AND MEDICINE; ' , 

AND RECORD OF PHARMACY. 

EDITED BY JOHN AND CHARLIKI WATT. 

This Periodical always contains all the researches and discoveries oa tho abota snbjecta made daring the 
month in this countiy^and abroad. « 

The July Number contains, among other artidea, the following— Analysis of asyaral modnets of Aft 
of Great Antiquity, including Gallo- Hmsfti Mural Paiotiim; Glassea, Coloared PkstBrs, ttid MBfil Gobura ; 
Ancient Potteries ; Ancient Bronzes ; Belts ; Medals; Leaden Coffins ; Gold and ailrer objaota; Human 
Osseous Remains, Ac. Ac. — New General Method of Chemical Analysts- On the Theoty of C^kmicsl 
changeiS and on Equivalent volumes— Gold Re£ning Process— On Pbotogn^ic Mothod of 

estimating (lie Ammonia in Waters— Estimation of the Valne of Alimenta^ Gnlns— ibi the Cindbonaa-* 
Ink for Steel Pens — Reviews, Ac. Ac. Ac. 

LONDON; HIGHLEV AND SON, 32, FLEET STREET? 
to whom Communications for the Editors, Rooka for Review, and AdvartisainGnta ana to be ssni. 




MXW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


FUSE NERVOUS OB HIND OOHraAlNTS. 

If tl» Eeftders of “ The New Quahteblv Re\'iew,’' who suffer from depression 
of spirits, confusion, headache, blushing, groundless fears, unfitness fiar business or 
society, blood to the bead, fiiilure of memory, delusions, suicidtd thoughts, fear of 
insanity, will call on, or correspond with, 

REV. a>Ii. WILLIS MOSELEY, 

• 

who, out of above 22,000 applicants, knows not 50 uncured who have followed 
his advico, he Mrill instruct them how to got well, without a fee, and will render 
the same service to the friends o# the insane. 

a 

AT HOME PROM* 1 1 TO 3. 

18, BLOOMSBURY STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 

a ► 

* , - - ■ - - 

B.ASS’B' PALE ALE,. 

a 

IN IMPERIAL PINTS, 5 b . PER DOZEN; OASES, 18 OALL0NS,,308. 

JESSE HOBSON AND SON ar« now prepared to Fnpply their Frlendft and the Public 
with BASS'S PAiE ALE, LONDON STOUT, and PORTER, in Pint Bottlm, war^ 
ranted to contain Imperial Measure; also in Casks of 18 Gallons. 

JESSE HOBSON AND SON, 45, LEADENHALL STREET. 

— -- f r' — ■ ' “ 

• a 

IMPROVEMENT IN REPEATING FIRE-ARMS." 

B. COG^ELL, 

Op 224, STHANU, NEAR 3'EMPLE BAR, 

WTABU8BXD 1770, 

Bm to draw the Attention of Officers proceedinp; on Foreign Borvicc to IiIh Improved Revolvl^ig 
Cylinder Pistol, which v^ill, with a sEoall cliorge of Powder, esrry a boll with accuracy and efficacy at the 
distance of One Hiindxcd|,Yards. 

B. C. has also applied the same principle to Carbines and Rifles. These are the most effective weapons 
in use, and are particularly adapted to the Cape Service and Jungle Sports. 

DOUBLE ^ND SINGLE BIFLES 

on the Minis and other Improved Prindplei^ from Four Guineas. Also, a very large assortment of 

DOUBLE ANB SINGLE.BABBEL FOWLING-FIECEB 

of eveiy deaeriplion, in new and second-hand work. Double Guns for ball or shot Bingla ditto, with 
Rifle Bsrrds to fit in the same stock, from Rve Guineas. Sploon Pistols, which will kill Birds or Rabbha 
at Thirty Yaidi^ wltheut report or reooiL 

Air Canes, ditto Guns, with every variety of Sporting and Shooting Ammunition, at the lowest possible 
prices. ATrialaltoiretr 

A LIBEEAL ALLOWANCE TO SHIPPERS. 




NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


PURE SOUCHONG TEaI 


Perfectly free from Dye, Sceqt, or an}r delcterioufl matter with which the ordinary Black Teas abound. 
Medical Gentlemen desirous of ordering tea for invalids may secure the above genuine and wholeaome 
beverage in its native purity at 

SPASEOW’S, 

372, OXFORD STREF.T (10 DOORS EAST OF TIK PANTHEON), 

At 4«. 4d., and 4#. fW. Price List of Teas, Coffees, and Family Orocer}^ sent post free on application, 
and parcels of two pounds value and upwards curringt' paid to any part of the kingdom. 


THE UNITED SERVICE; OR^ NAVY AND ARMY 


HAIB 


FOR DYEING AND SOFTENING THE JIAIR, BEARD, OR MOUSTACHE. 

This Invention is Instantaneous, Permanent, and Natural in aj)pearn»tce, either for Brown or Black. 

Tlie superiority of these Dyes over all others consists in their being entirely free from smell, and not 
in tbti least degree injurious to the skin. They have the appeuranee of fine filtered water. 

In Introducing thejie Dyes to the Puldie, the Inventor confidently asserts that their efficacy maybe 
relied on, us its manufacture is superintended by the Inventor himself (a process unknown to tUse 
pncrully advertising Hair Dyes) j and having pracllwd on tho grey and red hairs of Denmark, Flanders, 
Germany, &c., for the Inst twenty-six years, now places tliem before the British Public with every 
conddence of having brought them to high perfection, both in colour and certainty of action. 

The most di.ntinguished Professors and Opeiators of tly Metropolis have te.sted and given testimonials 
pronouncing these Dyes tho most certain evbr introfim'ed for Dyeing the Human Hair, directing 
particular attention to their softening properties, as well as to their beautiful natural colours. OntS 
using will prove their pormuneneo and value, 

Tho Inventor ]>Qrticularly requests tlio attention of Ladies to these Dyes for soflening and permanently 
staining the Hair and Kyebrows. 

Sold at tho Northern D^jiot, by the Inventor, JOSEPH SHAYLER, 82, St. JOHN-STREET ROAD, 
near the Angel, Islington, in cases for the toilet, and sent free to any part of the United Kingdom on 
receipt of 8</., 6s., 8s., or 10s. in Stamps or Post-OfKce Order, payable either at Charing Cross or 
Islinji^on. May be had also of Mr, E, CONSTANCE, Chemist, Leadenhall Street ; JENN EH, Chemist, 
Sandgate; and all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale at the Western Dep6t, 6, West 
Street, Soho. . 

N.B. While applying fheso Dyes, keep all grease awiy from the comb and tirush; but may be used 
after in the usuiU way. 

Please say, if for Brown or Black. 



Toswnx & CO., 

CIGAR WAREHOUSES, 

4) MONUMENT YARD. AND 6^ 7, AND 8, PUDDING LANE, LONDON. # 

Tholomststocks in the Kingdom. Cnbas, 6s. 6(f. and 7s. 6cl. per lb. HavaiiahCigan,7ACk2Li]idiB».6c?. 
per lb. ^ Cabanas, Silvas, WoodvilleA Regalias, Lopes, and every variety, 8s. 6d. and 9s. M per lb. 
Cheroots, Meatioans, and Pkkwicks, Os. and 7s. jier lb. Genuine Poreigii flavanah Cigars, fine qnality, 
2(ls., 24s. per Ih, Toswill 4c ('o*s. Union, idso their Univen^ Cigars, eunal to Fofbigii, 19s. 0 d » per lU 

Choice ToBA.CGos-»Latakii^ 7s. (W. per 4b. Turkey, 6s. 6^ per lb., fre. &e. 




MEW QVARTERLT ADVERTISER. 


A ir«W DISC<^V£BT. 

HR. i^ABD, 


SUBOEON DENTIST, 62, FLEET STREET, 


Bfg8 to intfodoce an entirely new diseription of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed witiiout aprinn, wires, or 
litcatores. They so perfectly resemble tho imlaral teeth as not to W dtstinf^uislied from the orlgniala by the 
closest observer. They will never change colour or decay, and will lie found very supeHor to any teeth ever 
before used. This method does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful oiiemtioii, and will sup- 

S trt and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. That hfr. 

oward 8 improvements ihay be within the Vssch of the most economical, he has hxed his charges at the 
low^t scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mastication. 02, Fleet Street. At 
home from Ten till Five. * 


BILLIARD TABLES, 

SOLID OR OTHERWISE, TO SUIT ALL CLIMATES-IMPEllIAL PETROSIAN 

OIC SLATE TABLE. 


* MESSRS.' THURSTON & GO., 

MANUFACTURERS BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY, 


l4, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 

Caution their friends and the public against, spurious iniitntions oftlicir Tables, lately advertised by men 
professing to have left their estaniislimeiit. They beg to siiv that THEY HAVE NOT PARTED with 
auy of their workmen WHO:SS SERVICES W'EhE WCWlTH RETAININO. 

N.B — 14, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, is the only house where Thurston’s Tables eft Ik> 
obtained. Messrs. T. and Co. arc tlie Patentees of iho Improved Vulennised ('usbions^ which retain their 
elasticity in the etddest climates; also, Manufacturers ot the Central Revolving Lamp, tho best light 
ever constructed for Billiard Tables. 



nnt. BBUID’S ENABtEUSD DAOUERREOmnSS, 

^ ARE TAKING DAILY AT ' • 

85, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY; 34, PARLIAMENT STREET; AND AT 
THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, REGENT STREET, 

LONDON; 

ALSO A® ^ 

84, CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

Hw great impierement introdneed bv Mr. Beard (and exclumvely adopted by him) of Enamelling 
Dngiwneotype PortiwU ia of inunenw vaToO in mptot to tbo lecnrity of the nlrer plato from tamUIihig. 
Itilw tha ooloDriit to piodnoe a deepa tone and wre artietic eSbet than is possible in ordinary 

****\l,e Stocoiconio Portraili, Qlnstntin of biawmiar vision, are still exdtiag astoiushmeato-beiBf tlu 
. f.uhA.1 .nA esneet dtUncatiom in the world of art, sinee the flatness peenUtr to a 

pkt«»gttoawaytotheroiii>d««airfpmp«tiw|rand.to ^ 



NKW QUARTEELT ADTERTMCR. 


SEEllCSIHG FBOK NATVBE. 

The proud poflition held by the Britkh School of Laudficape Painting— ^he first in tan 
MTORLD— js, unquestionably, mainly owing to the constant studj^ of nature ; and every fiioility 
given to this necessary and delightful branch of tlie artist’s profession will not only assist in 
supporting and advancing present renown, but will spread among other classes a love for thoi 
elevating pursuit. With these views, 

JAKES HEWMAH 

r 4 

wishes to call the attention of all to some recent Registered Improvements, which, by simpli* 
fy ing and adding portabiliry to the articles necessary for sketching from nature, will, be hopes, 
make the recreation more general. 

« PARRY’S DIAGOJJAL SKETCHING BOX;’^ 

in its simplicity, recommends and explains itself ; the inten- 
tion being to farm and place the Box or Palette in accordance 
with the natural motion of the hand^ which should, as in Oil 
Painting, take up the colour from Hight to Lett, and the di- 
rection ohhe angles being in accordance with this natteral motion, 
the annoyance ot' having continually to turn the Box is re- 
moved, and not only a gn^ater mass of colour is more freely 
obtained, but noto is left in the corners of the cups, and so 
wasted. 

Tho Ecofomt of Space by the adoption of this principle is 
very remarkable, a$ 8 whole and 8 half eupe (for the less used, 
but still indisf lensaiile colours) can 
be cotitained in a space of 3| in. 
by 2|, — 1 0 whole and 10 ha^, 6 in. 

Ijg 3, 4 c. 4-c. By a farther novelty 
in tho arrangements, the thumb-hole can be placed in its natural poniiony 
(hitherto an impossibility without too much enlarging the Box, or sacrificing 
space), the covering over which, besides forming an additional nalettr, pre- 
vents tho hand from being soiled, and effectually protects the colours from dust when not in use. 




« THE NEW §KETCHING BOARD,” 



made of highly seasoned wood, Mahogany, Deal, &c. &c., which opens at tho back irith a hingfe, enabling 
the Artist to apply the damp sponge to the back if the dramw wktneaer and whartaer he finda ft 
neceeearyy the Paper being laid down as on the commnn Pasting Board. Mafiy coalrhraiiees have been 
tried to obtain this facility, but till how quite nnsuocessfuliy* ^ 


NEWMAN’S « IMITATION CRESWICK PAPER.'* 

This Paper is now so generally known to die artistic world, that It would be hardly aeoesjiary to 
inenti4)n it, exeep; to caution all, tliat there are bow several Papers made exaeifyUke it in appsofanco 

« , and of a slight buff tint}, taking colour without a^y advantage over any other Drawing Paper. 

•ue Creswick (which is known from aU others hg ms initial N in the iMdisrHiiarl) is of the 
greatest value to the Artist, taking colour with a greater fiicillty than ary o^r Paper ; mis qnaUty, 
with other peculiarities, made the old Creswick so imahiMs to me Aftikl Mr. Nowmam wiU be happy 
to send a sample to any one foho wMes to Md it agabist others. ^ ' 

All the above Articles are manuiactiired cxohisively by Mr^ KnvauR, who wiB'kf hippy to give any 

iafbrmckm coDoerning Pri^ 

SOHO SQUARE, lONDOK 




MEW QVARTERtT ADTERTtSBR. 


SIR JAKES HVRBAT’S FLVID H&0HE81A, 

Prepuedimder the immediate care of the Invaaior, and eatAbliahcd for noarlv ihrty yean by the 
pRDVsaaiON, for removing BILE, ACIDITIES, and INDIGESTION, reatprinii APPETITE, pwaerving 
a modeiate aiate of the boweb, and diaKdvSm uric acid in GRAVEL and GOUT. Abo u an easy remedy 
for SEA-SICKNESS, and for Uie febrile aff^timiB incident to childhiwd, it ia invalaable. 

Dr. James Johnson states, in j)is review of Da. MURRAY’S INVENTION— -“PELLucin Solution 
OF Magnesia— Thb very useful and elegant preparation we have been trying hr some months, as an 
aperient anti-acid in dyspeptic complaints attended with acidity and consti|)ation, and with very great 
benefit. ' We always recommend tlie original.'' 

. Sir Philip Crampton, Bart., says— ^ Sir James Murray's Fluid Magnesia is a very valuable addition 
to our Materia Medico.” 

Mr. Mayo— “ It is by for the best form in whidi that medicine lia<i been hitherto prc*pared for use/' 

Dr. Kennedy, Master of the Lying-in Hospital, Dublin, considcrH ‘Mile Fluid Magnesia of Sir James 
Murray to be a very valuable and conveniejst remt^dy in cases of irritation or acidity of the Stomach, but 
more particularly during pregnancy, felirile coipplaiiiui, infuutile diseases, or sea-sickness.” 

l)r. S. B. Labait, Richard ('arinichad, and J. Kirby, JlCw^., Surgeons, of Diil>lin, ‘‘‘consider tlie exhi- 
bition of Magnesia in solution to lieiui important improvcineiit on tiie old method of meehanicul mixture, 
and particularly well adapted to correct those acids which generally prevail in cases of gout, gravel, 
and heart hum.” 

Sir James Clarke, Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Bright^and Messrs. («iitlirlc and Herbert Miiyo, of London, 
strongly r(K.‘oinmcnd Murray's Fluid Magiuiiin, os being infinitely more safe and convexiieut tlian the solid, 
and free from the danger attending the constant nsc of sfida or potass. 

Drs. Every Kennedy, Beatty, Burke (ofjhe Rifle Brigade), C'otnins, Deputy Insjicctor of Hospitals, 
and Surgeon Hayden, of Dublin, have given letters to the, same effect. 

Sir Humphrey Davy, in 180ti, testifiedNliat tliis Solution forms erdtihle combinations wUh uric acid 
eahs ill case’s of gout and gravel, thereby counteracting their injurious tendency, when other ulkulies, and 
even Magnesia itself, had Billed. 

With the Acidulated Syrup, this Fluid of Magnesia forms the most delightful of solino drinks. 

Physicians will please specify MURRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA ” m tlieir prescriptions, to avoid 
the danger of adulterations and substitutions. 

Sold by the sole ('onsiguee, MR. BAILEY, of Horsley Fields Chemical Works, Wolverhampton, 
and by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medteiue Agents throughout the British Empire, in Bottles, 
Is., 2s. 8s. 6<f., fis. GKf.,dlJs., and 21s. each. 

^ aSST The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. ^acli. 

N.B.— Be sure to ask for “SIR JAMES MURRAY'S PREPARATION,” nnd to see that his name 
is stamped on each label in Oreen Jnkj as follows : — “ James Murray, Physiriun to the Lord Lieutenant.*' 

SAVE FIFTY l^ER CENT. BY PURCHASING YOUR WATCHES DIRECT 
FROM THE MANUFACTURER, AT TIIE WHOLESALE TRADE PRICE. 

GOI.D WATCHES, extra jewelled, with all the recent im- 
provements £0.16 

Ditto, with three-quarter plate movement, and stouter cases . . 4.10 

SILVER WATCHES, with the same movements as the gold . 2,0 

Ditto, with the Lever Escapement, 0 holes jewelled 2.15 

And every other description of Watch in the samt) proportion. 

A written warranty for accurate performance is given with every Watch, 
and a twelvemonths' trial allowed. 

Handsome Morocco Cases for the satife, 2^. extra. 

Emigrants supplied with Watches suitable for Australia. 
Merchants, Captains, and the Trade, supplied in any quantities on very 
favourable terms. 

Gentlemen's fine GOLD ALBERT CHAINS . . £1 10 
Ladies* ditto Neck ditto 116 

Sent carefully padud, post free, and registered on receqtt of Post-Offioa or 
Banker's Order, payable to 

DAMIBL EUJOTT BEDOER, 

WHOLESALE WATCH MANUFACTORV, aT, CITY ROAD, 

NEAR FINSBURY SQUARE, 

LOHDOW. 



NEW QUAIITEIILY ADVERTISER. 


BAM or DEPOSIT. 

INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 

NATIONAL aEsUBANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 

KSTABLISITEI) IN 1KI4. I’APJT.AL STOCK £100,000. 

This AssnriHtion is conipo'^od of two <liKtinct and bepurato Dranchcs; the one comprising lli« business of a 
Hank of Deposit for the In vestment of (’fi|)itHl ; the other, the ordinary transactions of liife Assiiraiico. 

HANKINf; DEPARTMENT. 

The ohjocl of this drparimenl is to afford a sife and easy mode of investment, which secures equal 
advantages to the savings of ihe provident an<l the capital of the aflluont, and to eOeett important improve- 
ments in the ijrcstnt sv'’tem of monetary economy, hoih as regards the security affonled to the public and 
the rate of interest realised. 

The plan of this Assoeiiitioii dilVers malerlulJy from that either ordinary Htiiiks or Saving* Hanks, in 
the inode of invisling (-npital. I’ltimate |»rotit and H'curity being the main objects regarded, tiie BoaH of 
iMaririgemeTit iirincipally employ tlieir Funds in .'ouns upon vested Life Interests and other similar securities, 
and in the ])un‘hase of well-Mecurcd Ueversiona; a class of securities otfered almost daily to Life Assurance 
t Companies, wdiieh, altlioiigh not immediately eonverlible, it is well known yields the greatest amount of 
pi-otit, combined with tlie most perfect i^afety. 

lNVKSTMENrA(T'OtiNTS. 

Money is received daily at the Head DHice, between the hours of Ten and Four o’clock. Parties 
desirous of opening liivestincnt Accounts may do so with ei^ital of any amount, or savings us low as 
which may he Increased from time to time, free from exjHmscj. A stock voucher, signed by two Directors, 
is given for each num deposited. c c 

INIERKST rAYAIIf.E IN .MNDAIIY AND JULY. 

DETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

No. 7, St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square, May 18/>3. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded post-free on application ; and every requisite information may he 
obtained, either at the Head Othces of the Association, or at the various Branches and Agencies throughout 
the United Kingdom. 

B K I D 0 E’S S A R 8 A BARiIl A 

Is a ( umpound ( orticul Essence of Red Jamaica Sarsapctfilla, nrescrihed by the most 
cm incut of the Faculty as a rc.storativc for Impurity of the Blood, A flections of the 
Liver, Indigotion, Scorbutic and most Cutaneous Diseases, Chronic Rheumatism, Loss 
of Flesh, ( uiistitutionni ^^cbility, and is used for fi-eeing the Patient from the eflects 
of Mi*rciir^> . 

‘‘ >\’eV<M:oiiinuiul Bridge’s Preparation to all who require a course of Sarsaparilla."’ 

- 'Mi'iVical i{rnru\ 

“ A superior Preparation, that may always he relied on ." — Sir Astley Coeper. 

“ Bridge’s Sarsaparilla, in consequence of its high stale of concentration, is unim- 
paired liy age or i limatc, and invaluable to those who have resided, or are about to 
reside, in 'J ropical Climates ." — Mornittg Chronicle. 

“ M e arc in every respect satisfled wdth it." — Lancet. 

Latterly, in consequence of much debility, &c., subsequent to cholera, I have 
freely used your Sai-sapari 11a with complete benefit and success.*' — J. Poetty M.}^.C.S.E. 

A dessert- spoonful i.s a dose, equal in strength to half a pint of Compound Decoction as ordered by the 
Lpndon College of Physicians. In bottles, pints, 15^'. ; liolipiuts, 8^. ; quarter-pints, 4«. 6^. 

CAC'J'ION.— Tho Whlic in India ami England are lYspedfully cautioned against attempted imitations 
of this article not half its stiiciigth. To secure the genuine, T. A. BRIDGE, 270, Regent Street," is 
LtigroYcd in the glass on the side of eacli Bottle. 

BRMHiE’S QUINTESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER, AND QUINTESSENCE OE JAMAICA 

tilNGER AND CAMOMILE, 

< eJebrnted ivmcdio for Indigestion, Flatulency, and rcstormg Tone to the Stomach. 


TEETH, 

EI.MS’S ORIGINAL AMBOYNA LOTION, PilWDERS, AND GUM, 

For the Preservation of the Teeth and Gums, Prevention and ('nre of Toothache, ahd removing Impnrities 
of the Breath, ns prepai'cd by tlie late Mr. Elnw, 45, Leicester Square., The celebrity and extensive {Nitronage 
\^dlich ih<' above articles have obtained from im^alty, the nobility, gentry, and namerous foremen of 
distinction, for the last fifty ycaiis, prove the cmcacy of tlieee preparations, and render It sopormioas to 
dilate upon their invaluable qualities, isold by BRIDGE and Co., Chemists, 270, Regent Street, Londom 
I he Lotion, in bottle?, 4<. (i«. ; Tooth Powder, in Innes, (ki. 

imilHJE A C(>., 270, REGENT STREET, LONDON. ; 




NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. M, F. PooN All. — The best reply m'c can make to our Coitc- 
apondcnt, wlio (‘oin]>lairiH of IiIh inability to procure copies of the 
Review in that part of India where he is locat€‘d, will be found in 
the following Extract from a leading; article in the “ Bombay Times,” 
May 23, 1853:— 

“ It is with much pleasure we direct the atteutiun of our readers to 
the Advertisement wliich appears in another part of this issue, from 
which it appears liiat our estimable and enterprising townsman, Mr, 
Clicsson, has been appointed the Af^ent for Western India for the iV'e/e 
Qiiarte.rli/ JUviriv; and wc trust, less fttr Mr. Chesson’s sake than 
for that of our readcirs, that this adniirrblo Periodical may meet with 
an Indian circulation comnU'iisuratc witli its claims on the attention 
and trratitude oi' the Indian conimunity. 

“ The eritieui judgments in the Aeic Quartrrhf Jteciiw arc charac- 
terized hy discrimination and good taste — a readiness to award praise 
where it is really deserved, hut no sparing of (he rod where the interest 
of authors, or readers, or both, appears to demand it use. Above all, 
a strict impartiality presides over this new tribunal : tliere is no resjicet 
of persons here, and its decrees are free,, at all everil.«, from t)ic impii- 
tation, ‘ Dut ronitm mreis, o>>xat renmra roliimhn^.' The convent, 
ciicc of such a publication is obvious; and, conducted as it is with 
ability and fairness, it cannot but succeed. Une thing seenis to he the 
Editor's aim — as u]){)osite to the customs of miluy Reviews as light 
and <IarkiiO'<s — truth and candour is the motto, Without regard to 
Bouudiug titles or long-established fame. The literature of each 
successive Quarter is brought under notice with a careful, indepen- 
dent, and fearless regard for the benefit of authors, publishers, and 
buyers, especial care being taken to ap}>eal fo'comuiou sense and 
common honesty. The Nnr Qiiarferh/ is not one of the satirical 
toiualiawkiiig Reviews of the old school, that killed oH’ stray jioets 
with brilliant critiques: itsjohject is, to be useful to that unfortunate 
person who ncv(‘r knows any thing — ‘the gener.il reader’ — hy helping 
him ‘ lip' in the literature of the day. The reviews are written with 
brovitv and neatness, and evince very great literary taste. We may 
iidd, that ill Englaiul this Review lias already acquired the proud 
title of— ‘The Queen of periodical literatuhe."' 

Watebi.vo Places. — Owing to the pressure of urgent ami iiiipor- 
lant luattiT, the artielc on “The Watering Places of England is 
unavoidahly po.stiigneil. Wo take this opportunity of I’eturniiig our 
aekiiow''’li‘dguu‘uts to those CoiTcspondetits who have already kindly 
favoured us with information on this subject. 

S. W. D. All.ahabad. — ^We can give no satisfiiotorj* information 
of the “ Association ” alluded to. To judge fnim its publications, it 
betrays the most eonqilete ignorance of the Indian question ; and 
evidently possesses none of the elements of stability or success. But 
wy may call attention to an excellent article in the “ London Mail ” 
of the 24th ult., recommending the formation of “ an Indian Reform 
League ” npoii a really liberal and comprehensive basis. We heartily 
concur in the suggestion. 




A THOUSAND hooks havc been born into the 
world since the “ N ew Qu a utehi.v Rve|kw” — 
register-general of literary births— made its last 
report. Of these, some few are spinning about 
like those things witif long names that grave 
gentlemen insist ujioti shewing to their friends 
in drops of dirty water and through powerful 
laioroscopes ; they w'hirr about mriously for 
balf-a-dozon seconds, and then disap[)ear alto- 
gether from the field. Of such are two or three 
novels, a couple of tbolish angry pamphlets on 
the Shakspeare controversy, and a certain little 
goose egg, which half-a-dozon cockneys ot first 
took to be the produce of a real swan. Otjier 
children of this teeming three months are 
brought forth mature. With a proper sense of 
their dimity they range themselves at once on 
the shelves of complete” libraries, there to 
remain undisturbed and uncut until the auc- 
tioneer shall disperse them to other similar 
seats of dignified repose. Such arc the Cast Ic- 
reagh Despatches during the Congress of 
Vienna, battle of Waterloo, See.,” and the 
third and fourth volumes of the Grenville 
Papers.” Others, again, pass on to take their 
place in our standard and enduriirg literature ; 
and ofsuch are the eleventh volumcof Mr. Grote’s 
^‘History of Greece,'* and the fourth volume of 
Colonel Muir’s^^Critical History of the Language 
and Literature ” of the same people. Then come 
histories which have their position to gain, and 
which, like Mr. Merivale’s Histoiy of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Republic,” do 
not always succeed in attracting the attention 
of the many, or in securing the approval of the 
few. The biographers, autobiographers, travel- 
lers, novelists, pc^, are pourM upon us t^II- 
aeU, each and ml puffed into asemblaikce of life ; 
but not one in fiffy of them lives to walk alone. 


As we look upon our Table of Contents, wo 
cannot reproach ourselves with having inissoil 
any lively, healthy child, and a Iiiindr4>d pages 
would not suffice for epitaphs on all tin* dead- 
horns. Some few, however, that do not ap- 
pear in full length criticism, deserve a ])assiiig 
notices 

The concluding voIuincH of the “Gpenville 
Papers” are only worthy of altentiou, in that 
they explode a fiction which the ignorant 
vanity of the Grenvilles has long encourage^d. 
The great Junius secret was in llie enstody of 
rlie Grenvilles ! This was the Jradition. The 
family was always mysterious and mngnifi- 
conl upon the subject.* The proper time, it 
seems, is at length arrived, and the world finds 
that the knife-grinder has no story to tell. 
Instead of u revelation we have a hypothesis. 
Before the edition of 1812, and when I lie private 
letters from Junius to Woodfall wore still un- 
known, there was a crowd of demonstraUMl ” 
Juniuses. Beside many others wboae chances 
Woodfall drwtroved by shewing that they were 
absent from England, or dead, at times when bis 
father was in frequent cornmunication with Jju- 

* Fifteen >car.s ago this tradition wan thus alludfMJ to 
in the “ Hiatory of Party," vol. III. j*. 1A2 — “ Itw not 
altogether improbable that direct oTidence of the author- 
ship of these fetters still exists, although its publication 
is resMjied for some future period, it is wet) known that 
Sir fXicis has left MeiiiuirB, which, after an appointed 
time, will see the light. A suspicion has also long pre- 
vailed that thoaecrot is in the custody of the Grenville 
family ; and the answers tliat have been on all occasbnit 
returned to inaniries npon this point, merely denying any 
personal knowledge, hut declining any answer to the real 
questiSu whether the secret is suppcp^ by the family to 
be in their custody, certainly favours the supposition. If 
this inxpicion should tom out to be well founded, it will 
be better to wait with patience for the certainty, than to 
omose our curiosity with plausible guesses." 
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riiuH, wo liad f^firccli HamilU»ii, 

Mr. Hfmonbnpfjn, Gcn(.nil J^no, Wilk(‘s, Homo 
Tooko, lluffh Mnoaiilfiy Hoyd,aii(l LonJCloorgo 
Sark vi I If. Sinco tlio publication of tlic rni-i- 
ccllanoous Jot tors, it lias boon(|uito satisfactorily 
])rovcd tbat tlio Duke of j^orlland was Junius, 
and that tlio lottors wore intended to wcuro 
llio ronowal of the lease of tlic Duke's Mary- 
boiKi OHiato ! "VVe will defy any person to read 
llie vuliime called ‘‘ liOtters to a N(d)Ioiji:ni,prov- 
ju^r a late Prime Minister to Imve been 
Junius,’' wilboiit ri^in<; fnuri the perusal wirli 
a full eorivit*lion that the oasr hu^^ been fully 
proved. UnforUinalely, however, we must say 
the same of the easj* made out for Sir Philip 
Francis in ^‘Junius Identified." Sir l)avi»l 
Hi’ewsrer \< a single in^taneeofa man who was 
cured of a Junius delusion. He took \ip 
Laelilaii Maclean, secretary to t!i<* Pari of 
Slieihurue, hut abandoned him as ‘<oon ns Mr. 
Wiiierove (’ooke, in the cmidensed account of 
the Junius controversy whieh lie inserted in 
Jjis liistoi} of the Whij^ and Tory parties, 
ahewiMl hfiw ejieat were the diffieullies in the 
way of tlii‘ new eaiididate. Mr. Hriiton, in u 
wtwk called “Junius PliieiduttMl," has intre- 
niously argued that the letters were written 
by Duiinine', (\»lc»iiel Jbirie, and Lord Shel- 
burne; a Mr. (h’amp Iiasprov* d eiitinh to his 
own satisfacii<»n that Junius was no otlu'i* tliuu 
Lord ('he^t<‘rfield ; und the “Qt’VKTKUl.v 
JHcvinw' ” made tliet<'wn to lau«^li by u serious 
atti nipf to prove that Junius wu^ no other than 
Tom r\ttleton- (Jho-^t I.Mtleton. Itisaveiy 
reniurkuhle fact, flint every one of tlie^-e liypo- 
iheses is fortified hv the stronijesl pro(»f of the 
identify of huiidwritiiij.!:. TiOnl ( 'hesterfiehL^%vc 
are told, < nn>lo\ ed Mrs. Dayrulleas his iimaiiii- 
eiisis, amUkiHed examiners of hand w riiiiio- have 
declared Mrs. Dayrolle'-. w ritiie^ t(» !»<• ideiitieal 
with that of Jiiiiiiis. The amunueiiitis of Diin- 
iiiii"’, Harre, ami Shelburne was a young’ Irisli- 
inaii iiained (ireutrakes, and his handwriting 
was exactly that of Junius. M’e arc not aware 
of any single work written to prove a Juniua 
w hiidi has not a triuui|duint shei t o( fac .vmih 
autoeraphs. 

And now INfr. W\' James Smith has, in 
i?*JS closely-printed octavo png*‘s, <daborat«?d 
a hypothesis that Junius was no other (bail 
Pori Temple, und that Ludy Tern j)le, disguising 
her bandwriting, wus his amaiiueusis. He 
confesses (hat ho does not inuke clear hi^do* 
monsirution, even#to liis o'vn satisfaction: to 
us it Hppt'ars tlio weakest attempt that has ever 
y<'t bmi made to solve this historieu) puzzle. 
It IS uot nearly so plausiblo as the Duke of 
Portland hypotliesis, and this w*e take to be a 
eompleie reduciio ad ahsuvdufn. It would 
t.tk« fifty pag^^s of this review to discuss a tithe 
of Mr. Smith’s minute “proofs," and the object 
is eertaiulv not worth either the space or the toil. 


Loid .loll II fliisstirs labours upon the “ Fox 
Papcr>," and al«o upon llie “ Diary and Corrr- 
spondence of Moore/* have received attention 
in separate arlielcs. 

Of (’olonel Muir’s work, also, we •have 
s|K)keTi in a separate article, ami we shall 
deal w'itb the great acliievement of Mr. Orote 
a whole. Upon the eleventh volume we 
must hero remark, that the account of the 
Sicilian expedition is very ^liriiedly given, and 
the characterH of Dion and Tiinoloon w ell drawn 
and cgrijfully worked out. Demosthenes is very 
carefiilly elaborated. The great orator finds in M r. 
(■rote ail indulgent bistoriuuand a warm admirer, 
but not so indiseriininating a panegyrist, a«, we 
inii^t be'allownd to way, appeared in Tliirlwall, 
Hccrdi, and even Niebuhr. How' Mr. (irofe 
will contrive to complex bi« Avork in one more 
volume is’ beyond our com prehension. W<* 

Jiave all Alexander yet to eouie — all Alexan- 
dm-’s successors, dow n (o the death of Weleueuw, 
the Lamian war, the literature of the latter 
days of (1 recce, ai)d a ju-ornised elaborate ap- 
preciation of Plato ami Ari«itoile. Moreover, 
the plan and fi»rm of Mr. Cirote’s work espe- 
cially refjuiriw a copious index. We eaimot 
afford to have a history bmldled nj> at the end, 
Iik<‘ one of AValfer Sciitt’s novels. Mr. finite 
must he absolved from his promise. TTo lias 
almmijint matt'riuls for three more volumes. 

It is impo.s«,ihle to refuse the meed of in- 
dustry, nud even of eourage, to Mr, Finlay,* 
who liU'* thrown himself a rorps perdu into a 
]>criod of history that made even fJibhon to 
A awn ami doze. This ginfleman has— we all 
jiuve our |)artiaIitirs-> devoted himself to the 
deendeiu’e of great iintioiis. Undeterred by the 
shades of Moutesipiieu or Gibbon, he has here 
undertaken to recount to us three centuries ami 
a-half of thi‘ most dreary, uniiitorestirig, vet most 
involved and intricateofull bistoricanuufs. M'ho 
w ill follow' such a guide ] M'^hat care we of the 
nineteenth century for the Isaurian Dynasty 
and its Iconoclastic war, or of the stmggles of 
John liie Grammarian, or of the miraculous 
conversion to imago worship of Michael the 
son of Tlieophilus? What interest can we 
take in the fqi tunos of Basil the Macedonian, 
or in the question Avhether or not the Pro- 
eheiron was hurried into premature publicity ? 
What care we, in the year of grace 
Avhether Michael the Drunkard was a propt'r 
jierson to contribute to the corpu$ juris civilisy 
or a Sclavoniun groom wus an appropriate 
medium for the restoration of the Pandects ? 
Mr. Finlay remindii one of that animal, some- 
thing between a rat and a badger, which they 
hunt in the American prairies, and which, 
plunging ^nder ground, digs its way go rapidly 


* History of the Byxaatiae Bisatra from 716 to 
1 057.’* by Finlay. Blackwood, SdtnVurg^. 1853. 
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and 90 deviously in the subsoil, that the lueuts of thih ncooinplished cliploxuuiist, w^-^i 
pursuer soon gives up the toil of following, ruler, and most finisliod, yet moat uiiaucceiisrul 
the value of the prise not being nearly cquiva- courtier. Lord Cliesterfield is a man to whom 
lent to the dusty labour. posterity has lajen uiijutit. Horace Wulpole 

A new Church History hv the Rev. Arthur preferred his elo<|uonce to (hniof the great Pilr, 
Martinenu 84 H>ni 8 to lie chiefly vuluable for the He was the flr^t liord,Li(‘uU?nftnt who ever ut- 
care with which all the historical points hearing tempted to govern 1 relaud with irnfwn tiulity ; his 
upon present controversies have been carefully was the voice i)uu cried aloud fiir schools and 
picked out and placed in u strong light. Mr. villitgcs in tite Highltiiuls immediately afutr *4o, 
Martinenu is evidently a pniriR-loking and mo- when uU others were culling for Imlters and 
derate mnn, nnd he Ims coiiipiUHl a very useful, duiigcHWis. Rut we must lutt fulkm this theme, 
cominoii-placc sort of hook ; but the readey will or it will lead us far a-licld. The iilili volume, 
fuMlisajipointed who shall cx{fC'ct to And herein iiow' puldisheil, eontaiiis the “ M iscollancous 
any original research, or any great power «»f Pi( cos,’* and, among them, three essays iievt'r 
generaliziitinn. l»ctore published. Wo shall he glad if mo can 

In our last Nuniher we noticed Lietitennnt i'l any way promote tin* sale of this work — tor 
Lawrie’s interesting account of the 8(H!ond*Uur- the earefiil collection of the writings of Hiieli a 
mese war. Mr. Robertson, of the Hongul inah as Cliesterfic hl is a real service to lihTiifiiro 
('ivil Service, Ims, in a volume intitiile<l — yet woiilirnot a [ipear to promise inueli success 
‘^Political Incidents of the First Burme^o as a ineniantile specnintion. 

War,’* comploted our infonnatiou upon tills To represent tin* milohiographers we luivo 
Hiihjecl. Wo would draw* special utfentioii to Colonel (’Ju^stiTton,! wlio has heon a soldier of 
this work, hociuiso wt And in it viilimhle te ti- fortune, and who is now governor of the lloiiso 
inony from a civil servant of the roinpTmy to of (\»rree(ion in <\ddhalh I'ields. Those who 
the expediency of vdiat we have been iki long Jinow (\d. < ■]je»l(‘rlon must he uwiirc of his 
advocating, the adinis^'ion of (lio natives of *iiaiiy eslimahle (pialilies, and will take interest 
ITindoostan to posts of honour and influence in in his ailventares, and hvm|»alhize with Ins fur- 
ihe country of their birth. He says - tunes. We eimfesn that we should have b(M‘n 


Tla* Mas of ilie present day i<iward'* an undue dopro- 
rianon of native rapiK ity. and a dt^rf'ga^d for p»n*l> na- 
tivr frrliup, ih <jnito Ji'* mti'Iic atnoii)]^ our nunitrymrii in 
roll ns amoii^ thoHf m indeni) fkitrj;ui<iii.s <jf p<iwor nnd 
ronitnand. Tins Inns inv("'^ardy »iig''ndorfi a contnm)«ttuins 
l»r':»rinjLj towards a people <il a ktrii suvopiibilliy, wlu> nrr' 
lnonM'.l^ily lo !•»' I»'d by (Iwir ndachineut to iiidividimK, 
(linn fiy ilndr ri xf-rriKO for any systotn, l)OWPvtr wisf* and 
Ijearticial. 


Iiettor pleased to have found mom prison (‘X- 
|»erieiif.*e and lt‘ss of personiil adventures. 

Among tlie hiopjaphies of the ipiarlor w(> 
have a life id' Lord Peierhoiough,; one of those 
men of careless wit and ne:.'ligeiil grace/* savs 
TI oraee Walpoh*, ^^who scatter a thousand fxm 
wots and idl(» versrs whiidi we painful (‘oriipilors 
gather and hoard fill tho authors stare to And 


Mr. Rohort-son’s task loads him to speak pfiu- 
eipally of the aptitude of the natives for military 
service; and numerous are the exBm|des he 
gives of tlie coumgc nnd devotion of the Sepoy 
soldiers : hut it is rpiitfi evident, from the pas- 
sage above cited, that ho feeds the tyranny under 
which our Hindu feilow-subjccU labour, and 
that he disapproves the jealous policy which 
l(»aclics them the vices of slaves, and closes to 
them the career of freemen. 

We do not Iiold it pari of our duties to 
criticise the new editions of standard hooks; 
but it IS weH^ to note, as wc pass over the litera- 
ture of the quarter, that I^ord Mahon’s edition 
of the works’' of that 6ne gentlcraau, w^ho said, 
“ My great object was to make every man I met 
like mc, and every woman love me,'* is now 
concluded. The editor bos completed his task 
very creditably. In u preface of thirty pages, 
prefixed to the first volume, he has pleasantly and 
fairly touched all the salient points in the pub- 
lic career, pritate conduct, and literary achieve- 

• “The Ijpttcfs of Philip Dormer btanhope. Karl 
of Chest^eld.** edited, with ucitv«, by l^urd Mahon. 
5 toU}. 8to. London: Bentley. IfttS— 1853 


fhe|nsi*lve*t authors * * :is gullanf us 

AinudiM and as brave, and who had seen more 
kings and more postilions lhan any other man 
in Kurope.*’ I’hn wild, w illy, <*nlerprising earl 
has been intlneky with posterity. He wrote, 
his own life, hut his widow put it iu the Are 
after his death- this widow hail hnen the hcmi- 
tifui .MisH A?i!t«ta«i;j Holjin«on, the. great singer 
of her time, vvlnun the niri ventured to make 
his eoiintesw after lie had jiassed j»ixty. Sir 
Walter Scoil. undirlook to become the bio- 
grapher oftlie frii rid of d)rvden and the eorre- 
.spondent of Swill and J^ope, hut liv^d not to 
roTTipIetfj llif! task. However, we have, in two 
roluniCH, B superAeial aeeounf, v. hieh is perhaps 
r]uit4* Hufli(‘ieriliy g*ioel to salis/y any interest 
now 4if*lt nhniji a vrifty aiid eeeentrii' nohlernnn, 
of very ill-reguhiled uargiir®, wlio lived a 
century and.a half ago. 

t Pf*aeo. War, ;ia Atl^eiuure, an aaroliiiy^^fapbical 
Menufir,*’ by J.a^al t’b»*Mprtoii 2 vol*. 8vo. 

I..on^'man». IB.'iS. 

I ’"A Memoir of f'bsib'f* M irdawnf- I rir) 'd 
boTCitlf^h ^ad Moniio wlb, v ul from biv Cnne- 

by till* A alb'll ol '• lli/'*ii<'taaa.** 2 
8to 
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“The Life of TonsHaint L’Ouvcrture, the Thackeray’s poppets are so quaint, and yet so 
Negro Patriot of Hayti,” by the Rev. John little formidable, dwt every donee may take 
R. Beard, is one of those trashy illustrat^ them by thrir-coUan, look into their wwen 
books which have reftcntly been spawned in feces, and smile a comfortable smile of gratified 
thousands. With a full recollection of Miss self-complacency. ItisdonbtlesspleasMtfor a 
Martineau’s excellent work upon the same sub- well-dressed crowd to be made easy in th«r 
ject, “ The Hour and the Man,” we turn over i^rance of English literature by being told 
these pages with considerable discontent, and that Congreve was but “ a literary swell, ’ and 
only wonder whether the writing or the wood- Swift a man whom they ought “ to hoot but 
cuts are the more unworthy of the subject. it must be a wretched task for a man of rare 

The publication of Mr. Thackeray’s lectures* talent, like Mr. Thackeray, to minister to such 
appears to us to have been an injmlicious step, sordid taste, and to write down to such vile 
'Ibey were admirably adapted to the purpose sympathies. If we at first feel indignation at 
for which they were written, that is to say, to seeing a writer caricature the great men of his 
amuse an assembly of fashionable people. After own profesrion for his own profit, and for the 
the lady patronesses of society had listened with- amusement of a circle of idle fesbionabira, the 
out yawning, the crowd of dcmi-fashionables stronger sentiment is soon lost in pity for the 
waB sure to throng. Had Mr. Thackeray exhibitor. There may be some excuse, at least 
really described to his polite aiidiencc the some palliation, for having discharged the 
huTnourous writers of the Inst century, criticisetl distasteful office : there can be none for leaving 
their writings, marked their peculiarities of style, enduring record of the deed. For oureelvcfi 

ranked their genius, and traced their individual we certainly shall not condescend to enter into 
influence upon th(*ir age, he might |K)89Bibiy, uuy defence of our country's worthi^. They 
after patience and long watching, have product will shed warmth and light into English iiearN 
an imperishublc w’ork : he might, on the other ^loug after Mr. Thackeray i^hall be foi^otten ; 
hand, nave produced only a collection of false ^hey are as much out of Mr. Thackeray's reach 
appreciations ; but he certainly would have sent »» the ®un that makes our day. ‘The dirt he has 
his dandies and dowagers to sleep. With infi- thrown^ towards them will only fall back upon 
nitetact he just took the happy mean. To give himself. It is unpleasant to write such things 
the dignity of literature to hia task, he hnstured of a man of whose powers we have such high 
uponmenof lotterH; hut to spare the jiatiencc of appreciation : but let Mr. Thackeray give us 
his hearers he stuck close to the men and left mort^ Vanity Fairs," and we will give him 
out the letters — ** Our object in these lectures is hemis of eulogy. 

rather to describfj the men than llicir works ; to The iravollers have been industrious, and our 
deal with the latter only so far as they seem to sporting travellers have been particularly ener- 
illustrate the character of their writers." excit<^, prohablv, by the laurels and 

An object so humble as this is scarcely^ a golden opinions won by Gordon Gumming, 
mark for criticism. We have, of course, poor In subsequent articles the reader will find many 
Goldy’s peacli-blossom coat, Dick Steele h wife's hair-breadth escapes in climbing after chamois, 
caiTiuge and pair, Addison's seeond-floor lodg- nnd may reckon up some of the inconveniences 
ingin the Haymarkct; and wc are told how of alligator fishing and bison shooting. Among 
Gay lived and was lapiiecl in cotton, and had tbe few « Voyages and Travels" not separately 
his plate of chicken and hiv saucer of cream, noticed, is Captain Erskine's large volume on 
and frisked and barkc'd, and wheezed and grew Ike Islands of the Western Pacific. f This is of 
fat, and so ended." Wt? have the daily habits a description of literature wherewith we have 
and private life of the wits of the uge of Queen familiar from intani^. Black men with 

Aime, with evt^ry foible ))icked out in glowing spears and war mats, and ladies whose identity 
colours; with every act placed in the most ilU ’» only ▼uned by the Increasing or decreasing 
natured light; with many «‘ither ignorantly mis- volume of the mrdle wherewith they are gitded, 
understood or wilfully distorted— -witness Swifts canoes of well-remembeied mmortions, and 
exquisite satire upon English listncstncss as to IHirtraits of distinguished chiefs of dingy oonn- 
the w’rctcbedncss of the Irish people, contained tenanoe, have been the favonrites of evei^ little 
in his modest pro|)osal for eating tlie childieu of hoy and girl who conld getat a comr of Cook’s 
the Irish peasantr^^ ; wo hove a sort of wax- voyages or Banks’s geography. We have just 
work show-room, wherein S wift, Stee]e, Addison, ik® things re-pmnoaa bre, no better and 
Congreve, and the rest, appear, drfiMed in the no worse. The only novellv we noties is, that 
old oloth«» they wore in life. Every thing is wiiere a French oficer is polilsly request^ to 
before us hut the thinking men of «^iiiiis. fSr, »taytodmnerheoaiisetlHHwisa**etiMSS 4 fAowme** 

on the spit, the sailors who wore with him 

i’ * Ti' \ ^ t ‘'Journal of a Cruise amons tlio li^biids of the 

1-' nJ' u . KMtr. aii-l Ck W* U rn ranfic,” hy Juhu EkiluaBtoiie iMtiSe. Captaiu 

'*** n.N. Murray, LonUwi. 
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were disappointad dutlbeiafimd the invitatiott, 
for '<they had noFer tuted human fleelu'’ 
We ought, bowevari to mention, that Jin an 
ethnologic^ point of view this volume ia not 
without Its value, for the captain ia an accurate 
obaerver, and ia capable of thoroughly under- 
atanding, and recording to the best purpose, all 
he saw. 

The ^^Art Student in Munich,'^* is the 
work of a lady, describing MunuA as it ap- 
peara to the tourbt, as it is to the residenL and 
as it exists for the artist* Miss Hovntt ia 
labouring as an artist. She writes this book to 
help her on in her career. We know something 
of her name, but nothing of her pencil. Au 
hope and aucceas, however, to her in her profes- 
sion. She must have observation and much 
cleverness, or she could not have written this 
pleasant book. 

Mr. J. Ross Brown, an American, with i^ll 
the reckless, 'pushing, go-a-head energy whichjs 
attributed to his nation, has been scampering 
about in the East, and brings us back a series of 
careful desermtions ^of common-place incidents 
ill travel. Mr. Brown started from Washington 
to make the tour of the East with fifteen dollars 
in his pocket. Before he reached the land 
which was the point of his wanderings, he made 
A voyage in a South-Sea whaler as a common 
seaman — ^went to California as a third lieutenant 
in the Revenue service-^thence to Oregon — 
was made post-office agent in California — re- 
|K>rted the aebates on the formation of the State 
Constitution — and for this last job obtained 
money enough to start for the mBU To our 
minds the most interesting pM of Mr. Brown's 
book is the manner in wliich he surmounted 
the obstacles to his setting out upon his journey. 
The track taken by this writer is not quite un- 
travelled: there are fifty books on tne same 
subject, wliereof five-and-twenty are much 
better; and there is a constant striving after 
grotesqueness in all his descriptions, which 
fiequently becomes as wearisome as it would be 
to sit out a performance of grimaces, kept up 
for several hours. 

The Indian oontroversy goes merrily on. 
The three articles in the New Quarterly 
Review” still form the raw material of all the 
pamphlets on this subject Some of the pam* 
phleteers even appropriate our words and sen- 
tences wholesale ; not a very safe thing to do, 
seeing that there is not a member of toe kgis- 
lature, who pretends to take part in the discos- 
sieiii, who nas not eonoed these papers with 
full oonvietion that it is the ouy existing 
epitome of the nnmasterabb mass of Dine books 
upon Indian nnis-goveniment Some of the 
more scmpoloos m the India reformers have 

* ‘‘An Art SkulAit ia Manieli,'* by Anna Mary 
Hovttt. 2 volt. Longnaa. 1852. 


been a little aoandaliaed by these dishonest 
pilferings, and have remonstrated. We beg 
them, however, to feel *00 delicacy upon our 
account. It is in the interest of humanity that 
we have taken up this question. If others will 
take the trouble to bekt our metal out into gold 
leaf, we are quite content that the gilding should 
shine to odiers* honour, so that tne good work 
advances, and that the poor Hindu is at last 
raised from his misery, his slaverv, and his de- 
gradation. Wc can only here refer to tlio sub- 
sequent article on the Indian question, and 
promise not to quit the subject while a hope 
remains that a particle of good can be eflect^. 

The other politisal pamphlets of the Quarter 
are iniuiinerable. From tlio heap we have picl^d 
out one by Mr. Rigby Wason, which bears toe 
title of Short and sure way of preventing 
Bribery at Elections.” Mr. Wason, having 
contest five elections for the Borough of 
Ipswich, is not without some experienoe in such 
mutters. Hu proposes that every candidate 
shall, within one month after the close of the 
poll, return to the House of Commons a full 
^acoount of every sum of money paid by him on 
account of the election, accompanied by a decla- 
ration that he has not, and will not, pay any other 
charges ; and further, that no claim in respect 
of any election expenses shall be recoverable, 
unless process be commenced within fourteen 
days after the close of the poll. The propomd 
measura contains also, heavy penalties a^inst 
any person, whether candidate or other, who 
shall pay any moneys not included in the return 
to the House of Commons. If any intention of 
putting down liribery w ere seriously entertained, 
tfaij would ap|>ear to bo a tolerably effectual 
means of doing so. The chief objection we 
sec to his plan is, that we doubt the possibility 
of carrying out in practice his prohibition of 
the employment of agents. This, no doubt, 
would strike bard at the root of the evil, but- 
* in it vraet icahle ? 

We prophccied that Mr. Richards’ furious 
tirade against Cobdeii would find a peat 
many readers. A fourth edition has just beet 
sent us. It has expandfyi into a volume, has a 
long historical prefW, wherein the author has 
expended much really commendable industry 
in bringing together the opinions of the founders 
of the American nation, as to the justice of our 
war with the French ; and has also an onstaught 
upon the critics which is veiy terrible to look 
upon. We to be allowed to step aside out 
or Uie line of foe. 

The novels are not numerous, and none of 
them, are very remarkable. Mrs. Jones, of 
Paotglas, has put forth a pretty volume of 
stories, gathered together, with the title of 
^ Scatter^ Leaves, or, Twilight Triftei,*’ and 
taking as the motto ^her work the true womanly 
sentiment 
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What I must priz4» in woman 
1b her affectiunfi, not her inieUect : 

Her inU'lh^'t is iiiiito, ; but the affectiooB 
Are infiuite — 

The author of Alton Locke ’’ has written a 
good novel; and Mr. James has produced 
another of his strong family likenesses. Mrs. 
TrollopCi a 1 sO| has ^presented us with three 
volumes about a young heiress. We miss, 
however, the pungency of her caricatures; and 
when Mrs. Trollope ceases to be bitter she 
almost always becomes a bore. 

The Preacher and the King; or, Bourda- 
loue in the Court of Louis the Pourletuith,” is 
an American translation of a work by Louis 
Bungener, which has attaint great popularitv 
in France, and will, as we think, be read with 
some interest here. It is a Hciion. Bossuet 
and other jirclates of the church ard scandalized 
by the course of life of the great monarch, and 
it is resolved that he shall be openly admonished 
of his sins and of his duties; the connexion 
with Madame de Montcspaii being at that mo- 
ment the notorious sin. The task devolves on 
Bourdaloue, and the preparation and delivery 
of the sermon form the siibicct of the talc. The^ 
object is, to inform the imblic', through the me- 
dium of a fiction, as to tlie sphere, inmience, and 
responsibilUies of the preiK'hor’s office. 

English men and women arc not very curious 
as to what tbreigners may think, say, or print 
of tliem, utilos*^, indeed, tntw should, like the 
“ German prince” or Mr. N. P. Willis, tickle 
the taste for scandal which our genteel” 
people unfortunately possess, by telling them 
quizzical stories of their betters. The quarter has 
not been deficient in descriptions of J!!nglBn 4 by 
American tourists ; but we apprehend that no 
on© of our readers bus ever heard of Mr. Ben. 
jamin Moran’s Wanderings of an American 
in Great Britain,” or of Mr. A ndrow Dickenson’s 
First Visit to Eiii'ope;” and verv few will feel 
much curiosity to see what Mr, Moran or 5fr. 
Dickenson thinks of us and our island, even 
now that we have assured tliem of the exist- 
ence of such censors. Mr. M. F. Ward, as a 
fool of the Bobadil class, might perhaps be 
fotind amusing for a few minutes, lie avows 
the gentle oWeet of his visit to have been to 
^'seuEe the British Lion by the throat, and 
strangle him into involuntary silence;” and he 
thinks he has quite accomplished his purpose 
when he has declared that an Englishman is 
outri in dress, « repulsive in manners, and 
selflih in nature;'^ and that he wears fonts 
about the seat and waist, but veiy 
tlgKabout the legs.” We are not unaccustomed 
to a laughing rivalry of repartee withr our 
American friends. We have heen told by one 
that he never bleeps in peace in this little pins’ 
point of an island fbr fear the wind should rock 
his bed and tumble him out into the sea ; and 
Biiofher has assured us gravely, that there was 


enough waste metal in the smallcit of tlm 
DntM States to ran an island as big as this 
in a short nig^t t But these lively, rallickiiig, 

open-handed Yankees are ve^ dillerent gaess 
sort of men to the vulgar Bombastes whose 
** English Items ” would appear to designate 
him as some small clerk, wh^ habits and man- 
ners made quiet English people to shun him. 
Quite sure we are, that no American, who was 
worth knowing, ever had cause to complain of 
any want either of hospitality or cordiality on 
this ride of the Atlantic. Our American 
friends, so sensitive as to what Mrs. Trollope, 
or Mr. Dickens, or the Duchess of Batherlanil 
may say of diem, cannot comprehend or be- 
lieve, what every Englishman knows to be the 
undoubted truth, that our pulilic is so impreg- 
nable in its somewhat sconiful complacency, 
that if w'c were to extract all the evil things 
Mr. Ward says, not a reader would get beyond 
the first six lines of it before he threw down 
the review with a yawn. We should commit 
the most unpardonable of all literary crimes — 
becomfi dull and nninttTqj 4 ting. How emn 
’ this editor imagine that any one can possibly 
want to know what people of (bis sort think or 
sfiV?” would be tne immediate complaint. 
When will oiir American friends b<*come suf- 
ficiently sure of their own dignity to be equally 
unmoved? When will they be gi'eat enough 
to feel that it is not in the power of an indi- 
vidual to insult a nation ? If they really knew 
their own position in the great society of man- 
kind, they would not fret themselves with n*- 
sentmenl because the coarse hypocrisy of 
Glasgow groans dismally at slavery, while the 
nnro*gttde hypocrites are enriching themselves 
by spinning skive-grown cotton into calicos; 
nor woukl they be making ridiculous efforts to 
destroy the import trade of Liverpool, because 
a languid coterie of London ladies enjoy a little 
sickly excitement in reading the highly-wrought 
fictions of an American novelist. Still 1^ 
should they bo deterred from doing what they 
themselves think right in purging their insti- 
tutions from evil, by' the fear of bemg thought 
to he influenced by the voices of the old women 
of both sexei who gathered round Mra. Stowe 
bi England. We mul some intention of alter- 
ing into a full review of the Key to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” and of shewing to me English 
people what are the real seathnents of emi- 
iMOi American statesmen upon the subject of 
Biavny.u But the nine^lays* wemder is now 
gone I 7 : the searchers after new’topios have 

• Ws esnasi nMn £rau fsotins die Sdlowiiig Letter 
adiraued by Henry Clay to soteril political Ikieiids of 
his, who wrote to hint in ttM 4 on die sidriset of emaild-i 
patii^ his stews. They exprened thrir atesiistion 
of his charaeter, their pteeenre on teaming that he had 
IpTOi Creedom to Us maa Charles, and th& derire that 
he wooldeiteBd the igteeboon to titeaewhostiU remained 
on Us hsnds. XowmMr.Clayrq^ltedmfo^^ 
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IHRied Co odwr utljeotB, and we have no wkh 
to rerivo a dbonacmn that kei already done ao 
amoh haim. When Froieeeor Stowe induced, 
or at any ante adfeioed^ an audknee to fadieTc 
that he wag readiiig to them dto Y^aioiig of 
Hmy Clay, the American etaieiiaaiiy when he 
was in reauty oidy ohiiiff the words of a Mr. 
Clay, known in the Umted States as Crasy 
Clay.*’ we felt dial an aptation thus sunported 
could not long go on in honest England. The 
Amorioans are a proud, and, peraaps, a too 
BODBitipe people : the fault is but a symptom of 
noble instincts undiscipliaed. Let mem alone, 
and they will do right— eocmer or later, and in 
their otrn way — but they will do right :• meddle 
with them, and they will as certainly do wrong, 
in order to shew their independence. 

We have a crowd of translations both poetical 
and prosaic. 

Among the former is the ** Jerusalem Deli- 
vered ’’done into English by Alexander Cunning- 
ham Robertson, Captain in the Eighth (King's) 
Regiment We hold strong opinion tliat Tasso 
is not worth readjng, except in tite original. 
We are not sure that the observation might 
not l>e extended to every other poet. W ho reads 
Pope's Homer, paraphrastic as it is ? Surely 
none but young ladies who want to know what 
it is their brothers are often alluding to in their 
talk, or young gentlemen of neglected educa- 

AuMand^ Jati. 0, in45. 

Gentlemen— 1 have pemed your friendly letter in 
the spirit in vhich it was written. I am glad that llie 
emancipation of my servant Charles meets yuur appruba- 
tion. A degree of publicity.has been given to the fact 
which I iieitlier expected nor desired. I am nut in the 
habit of making any parade of my domestic transactions ; 
but since you have adverted to one of them, I will say 
that 1 had previouilv emancipated Upurles’s mother and 
sUter, and acquiesced in his father's volunt^ abandon- 
ment of my ftcrvLce, who lives with his wW near me. 
Charles continues to reside with me, and the effect of his 
freedom is no other than that of Bubstituting fixed wages, 
which 1 now pay him, for the occosiouai aUowances and 
gratuities winch I gave him. 

You express a wish that 1 Would emancipate the residue 
of mv slaves. Of these, more than half are utterly in- 
capable of supporting themselves, from infancy, old age, 
or helpleiiiiHssi. Th^ore in Cunilies. What would they 
do if 1 were to send them forth on the world ? tiuch a 
measure would be extremely cruel instead of humane. 
Our law does not admit of emancipation without security 
being given fSidt the freed slave shall not be a public 
diarge. 

In truth, gentlemen, the question of my emancipathig 
the slaves yet remainiiw with me evolves many eon- 
sideration^of duty, relation, and locality, of which, with- 
out meaniiig any disnspect to you, 1 think you aro 
hardly oompetent to jiKqp. At ul events, I, who alrae 
am resfWMibls to Hhb world, to Ood, and to my eon- 
scMooe, mait reserve to roysslf the eactnsirejudgiMt. 

I fir^bdlavsthmdwcaiiseidtitoeKtinetiimof oem 
slavery, fer from, bring advaneed, hat been fitaidad V 
tlmaig^taiUenof iia'ai^^ This remafl 

Is net latcndad tor these who, like yon, are moved by 
lHmtoriHrilmpitlim,amddsnoS seek to gntifypeisoiiri 

f am, with great lespeet, your toisad and obedtont 
ervant, » ^ 


tion, who hope, most vamlj hope, by such 
tmnspnreiit nul lo oonoenl Ihnir ignomnoe. 
There wne already a very good tnuoiiatiou of 
Tamo by Furfex, and k more oopulmri but 
much less meritorious one by Hoole. Captain 
Robertson’s may be* placed with some nlP* 
dozen others between tticse two. 

Mr. Edgar Alfred Bowring hat translated 
the poems of Goethe ** iii the original melraSi*' 
and after this fashion— 

maiden wisniEs. 

Wbat pleasure to me 
A bridegroom would be! 

When married we are, 

They eidl us mamma. 

No uooa then to sow, 

To school we ne'er go : 

• Command uncontroird ; 

Jiave maids, whom to scold ; 

Choose clothes at our ease, 

Of what tradesmen we please ; 

Walk freely about 
And go to each rout ; 

And unrestaJu'd ore 
By papa or mamma. 

If Mr. Bowriiig believes in spirit-rapping wo 
warn him not to summon the gliost of the Old 
German, and ask hint what lie thinks of this. 

Mr. Moxoii, the most chivalrons of pub- 
lishers, whose every production seems* to have 
been prompted by a love of literature and a 
contempt for money, has put forth a translation 
of the nrst five books of ** The Lusiad of Luts 
de Camoens.” This fragment is by Edward 
Quillinan, whom death surprised while engaged 
at his task ; who, us a minor poet, is not with- 
out some fame, and who enjoyed in lifetime the 
ardent admiration of a small circle, ’fhose 
wRo, ignorant of Portuguese, are desirous of 
becoming acquainted with the great Portuguese 
epic, may compare this version with those of 
Sir Richard Fanshaw and of Mickle. We 
fear, however, that this curiosity will not be 
wide spread. 

Mr.OttoWenckstern,* although he modestly 
takes to himself only the character of a trans- 
lator, ofiers us a little work which no mere 
translator could have written. From the cor- 
respondence of the ^rqnt poet,' and from ,hls 
volumes of couvcrsation,' Mr. Wenckstern has 
presented os with a portrait in enamel of the 
mind of the last of the master nuirits of Germany. 
We gather from our author^s prefece that he 
intends hereafter to pursue the subject. When 
lie does so we sliall embrace Ae opportunity to 
enter fully upon the theme of Gomne*B geriius, 
and to ventilate some ideas of ohr olvn anent 
that matter, which, for the moment, space and 
timiv compel us to suppress. We bave diU* 
where culled some attracts from this Itttte 


« «*Go^s OriokMis an the World, UtoMSttfe, 
Scieaoe,*^ Ait," trsmlatod by Otto Wmstcfn. 
London: Parker. 18S3. Pp. 174. 
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volumei and we hope to aeo it reach a second 
.edition. Should this happen, wc strongly re- 
commend Mr. Wenckatern to print the orimnal 
German as well as the English, and to add the 
references. This will not only increase the 
value of the book, but ft will also extend its 
f^nle, lor the volume will then form capital 
German exercises for schools. 

Among the miscellaneous books there arc 
very few worth noticing, and these arc nearly 
all noticed separately. 

A nice scholarlikc volume by Mr. R. Che- 
nevix Trench, containing five lectures on the 
Lessons in Provcrlw, deMTVes a more special 
notice than we can afford. Those who enjoy 
such books will, however, judge this as well by 
a little specimen, as they could if we extracted 
f)ages. 

Of how many, for example, we may note the manner 
111 which they clothe tkemeolves in an outward form 
and Mhnpe, borrowed from, or nuggested by, the peculiar 
!»cenery, circumstances, or history of tJieir own land ; 
bo that they could scarcely have come into existence, not 
at leaiit in the shape whicli they now wear, anywhere 
lieeidoK. Thus our own Afakti hay while the tun ahinet^ 
is truly English, anti could tiave had its birth only under 
such variablo skies as ours,— not certainly in those south* 
eru lands where, during the sammor-tiine at least, the 
sun always bliines. In the same way there is a One 
Cornish pfoverb in regard of obstinate wroiigheads. who 
will take, no counsel except from calamities ; wlio dash 
tliemsolvcs to pieces against obstacli^, which with a little 
prudence and foresight they iiiight have avoided. It is 
this : Ih who mil not he ruled by the rudder^ must be 
mini by the rock. It set.H ns nt once upon .some rocky 
and wreck-strewn coast ; we feel that it could never have 
been tbo proverb of an inland people. Do not talk Arabia 
in the koiuie of a ‘A/oor, — that is, because there tliy im- 
perfect knowledge will be detected at once : thi.s we should 
coiitidcutly afhrm to be Spanish, wherever we met it. Dig 
and empty, like the Heidelberg tun, could liavc its holne 
only 19 (Jermany, that enormous vessel, known as the 
JJeidelbcrg tnn, constructed to contain nearly 300.000 
flasks, having now siotHl empty for liuiulnHls of years. 
As regards, too. the following, yottn?ery pariah pricet can 
wear j^r. Luther'a ekoee, we could be iu no doubt to what 
people it appertains. Neither could there be any mist^e 
about this solemn Turkish proverb: Dmth U a black 
camel which knecle nt every mnn’x gate,, in .>0 far at least 
as that it would be at once ascrilx^ to the East. 

White Slavery in the Barbiiry Stateo we 
Htroiigly suspect to be an AinericBn it^jirinl. 
It dertttinl^V w diw'cted' against the jicculiar 
institution * of our Translonlie brethren. The 
author thinks that it may not be without profit 
to dwell on the origin^ the history, and the 
chiiractor of a custom, which ** after being for 
a long time a by«vord and a hissing among the 
nations, has at Itot been driven fix>m the 
world (?) The work is an historical essay, 
neither very new nor very profound, compiled 
books, but containing in 
^tnwjrompass all the information that* the 
genh^ reader would care to acquire, 

* ^'Whi^SIsvetyiiithe Bsrhary Suua,'* by Charles 

Siiinnw. Londmi : Sampson Lmr. 18^. 


subject is brou|At down to its natural conclu- 
sion, when theTBey of Tunis ** for the glory of 
God, and to dutinguiok wan from the hrute 
creaiionf decreed the total abolition of human 
slavery throughout his dominions.^’ We are, 
of course, properly rejoiced at this consum- 
mation, but do not quite see how the^* distinction 
in Question is help^ by it. If monkeys were 
in tne habit of enslaving each othei^ and barter- 
ing among themselves healthy labourers for 
hea|)K of rH>coa-nuts, the Bey might foe as logical 
Hs he" is humane. But as matters really are, 
instead of creating, he has abolutked one very 
strong distinction between man and brute. On 
which sifle, however, the advantages lay, we 
shall gcarcely think it consistent with due self- 
respect to intimate. 

Of Mr. Frank Newman’s translation of the 

Odes of Horace ” into unrhymed metres we 
shall best please ourselves by saying nothing, 
except to beg of our readers, in mercy to the 
author, not to look at it. Mr. Newman is a 
man o£too much learning and too much talent 
to make it other than a disagreeable task even 
to menlion so very sad, so utterly unaccount- 
able a failure us this. 

Mr. Pidgeoiif has written a foolish book 
upon a very mysterious and a very interesting 
subject — those giant mounds which have been 
discovered in the new world, and which tell of 
a civilizetl race of men anterior to the tribes 
which the white man found there, and which 
have nearly disapfieared under the influence of 

f unpowder, rum, and small-pox. As Mr. 

*idgeon finds in North America the evidence 
of a^ Roman and Grecian population — ^believes 
that America was known to the Egyptians— and 
amnses bis rea^bps with a history of Ae Elk 
nation, dtfived mm the last of the Elks, and 
going back to the time of the mound-builders ; — 
as such is the quality of Mr. Pidgeon’s book, 
we had better, we think, withhmd what we 
have to say upon these American antiquities, 
until we find a more rational author with whom 
to discu&s the subject 

There is also a sketch of the lives and 
careers of the present Cabinet, published by 
Nelson and Sons, and some other minor works,' 
which we ought to notice: but we hope to 
return upon some future occasion to Lord 
Aberdeen «nd his colleagues, and our readers 
will scarcely regret the other omisaiom 


t *"Traditioiis of Do«eo(hdah, ani^Aatifairiaa Bo* 
Marches: comprisinf estensive ExptoratioiiB, 8nnM» 
aud EzeavatkuM of too wonderftil ana myiterions Earto- 
(rn Remaiiui of tbo Mowsd-Bailderf in Anwrioa; the 
TraditioiuioftlwIaitFrophoiof the Elk NiUmi rdatlvo 
to thoif Origin ini Um; niiCliiEviiMaofaitABeieiit 
PopiiUitipD non namems than llw pnee^ AborigfaMsf * 
hr Williun piteon. Now ToikV 
London : Low ana Co. 
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I. Sigkts and Soundm^ the Mmterg of the day. By Henky Spicer, £f$q« London : 
Boaworth* 1853. 

II. The Philosopku of Electrical Psyekology, By John Bover Dods. New York : FowIcih 

and Wells. 1853. 

III. La Dawte dee Tables. Par le Docteiir Felix Ro|)RAi>i>. Paris. 1853. 


When Hume propounded his famous argu- 
ment that it is contrary to experience, that 
miiRcles should be true, but consistent with ^ex- 
perience that testimony should be false, he sim- 
ply fell into that vulgar trap that catches the 
shallowest of disputants — he deceived himself by 
triding with an undefined term. If bv the word 
“experience” he meant to convey the«convic-* 
tions produced upon the mind by the testimony 
of the senses of the individual, as opposed to 
the proof oifured to the mind by the testimoiiv 
of other men, his “ dSuisive argument,” whicn 
w'Qs “ to be an everlasting ch(^ck to all kinds of 
superstitious delusions,” would involve conse- 
quences inconvenient to so sceptical a philoso- 
pher. If a man should reasonably be bound to 
believe what he saw and heard, rather than wliat 
others tell him, he will be strictly heldAto the 
constant belief that be met a ghost in a ckureh* 
yard, provided he be frightens into a conviction 
of the fact at the time, even although a man 
should afterwards testify that the ^pearance 
was a trick which he played off to scare 
him : he would be compelled to live on in entire 
credence that the juggler who, cvenr night, with 
Ills eyes bandaged and his back turned^ to the 
audience, reads minute inscriptions upon the 
rings and buttons of individuals in the crowd, is 
an actual worker of miracles, although the 
juggler testifies to all around that he- is doing 
notmng more than deceive their senses: he 
would ne constrained to the life-long conviction, 
tliat on a particular night he saw the tables, 
candles, bottles, and decanters, all whirling 
round the room, aldiough his friends might tee- 

been ocemuoned by his exceeding tipsiness. 
He must believe, moreover, that the ventrilo- 
quist was up the chimney, that the hat really 
contained the half dozen guinea-pin, batter pud- 
ding, and twenty dozen nosegays, ne saw dmwn 
from it, and that the half-crown be fidt in bis 
hand, when the conjurer placed it there, was 
really conveyed away again by a miracle* All 
this he must hfiSileve ; for sight, hearing, and 
tonch testified distiiictlj to the r^ity, and he 
has nothing but the testimony of other men to 
place against the testimony m his senses* 

If, on the oUier hand, this word “ experience’’ 
means the testimony of credible men, combined 


with the testimony of the senses of tbe individual, 
there would be no lack of proof in modem times 
that it is not contrary to experience that miracles 
should be true. We confess that to us it is a 
most inexplicable fact that tlie lad we before 
mentioned, standing upon a stage, with his back 
towards us, with his eyes bandaged, and at a dis- 
tance of twenty paces, should read the inscrip- 
tion upon a mourning ring. Had the lad pro- 
cluimcd himself a pmphet, there can scarce be 
a doubt that a dozen honest dupes would have 
testified to their belief in him. They were cer- 
tainly as convinced of ihefaet as we were, and 
would have testified to tlieir conviction. Bui 
as the boy very honestly confessed that the per- 
formance was but a delusion of the senses, all 
the concurrent testimony and experience of some 
hundreds of people produced no other effect on 
the mind than a little amused astonishment. 

If, again, “ experience ” should meui the or- 
dinary course of events as known to the indi- 
vidual, an ignorant man should disbelieve in an 
eclipse, although he secs the darkness; and, as 
inde^ Hume expressly ailmits, a native of hot 
countries should disbelieve in frost and snow, 
even when he sees the snow-fiakes and the ice. 

Hume’s touchstone, therefore, is so radically 
defective, that, in the first two cases put, it would 
be |)owerless even against false miracles ; and, in 
the third, would impose a disbelief in the ordi- 
nary phenomena of nature. 

Tbe true test of miraculous agenev has been 
much better enunciated by Pa%, by Bishop 
Douglas, and bjr those wh^ have followed them 
upon ftie same side of the argument. These men 
have shewn that a miracle, in order to compel 
a rational belief, should not be tentative, for 
fallibility betrays at once a human origin, but 
certain and unequivoc^ as aO emanation from 
omnipotence must he. They have shewn, more- 
over, that it should not depend entirely for its 
evidmioe eithel' upon the senses or the testimony 
of mankind. It should have an object com- 
mensurate with tbe importance of the tempariry 
suspeiwion of an eternal law, and a result so 
striking, so notonons, and so enduring, that 
the presence of that result may be to ell uenefa- 
tions a proof more certain than any temoi^ 
of the senses, and mors inoomptible Biaii the 
oaths of witnesses* 
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ANCIEK^ NECttOMANCERS. 


It is well to be in a wholesome stale of mind 
as regards this matter of miracle-testing before 
we set out on the liUle journey we propose.. 

The desire of mortals to hold intercoarse witb 
immortality is as old as humanity. Whether it 
be au impulse of the or only a tradition of 
the race — a dim far-off recollection of scenes 
just posterior to creation— is bevond our pur- 
pose here to speculate. From the times enro- 
nicled in the Bodk of Genesis, to the year that 
has just had its record in the last number of the 
Annual Registeri the majority of mankind, in 
every age and in every nation, have covertly or 
openly, confidently or doubtingly, voluntarily 
or involuntaril]^, believed in a world of spirits, 
and in the possibility of their becoming present 
to liuinan sense. The law of Moses denounced 
death against consulters with familiar spirits,” 
yet did not prevent the crime. Saul evoked the 
spirit of Samuel; and Manasseh dealt with 
familiar spirits, and provoked GKkI to anger. 
We sire told that a lying spirit was ollowesl to 
go fortli und insfdre the prophets of Ahab, and 
thsit Satan himself asked and obtained leave to 
tempt Job, and to provoke David to number the 
people ; but the sacred writings do not appear to 
intimate that these spirits were visible to the 
natural eye. So long as the Theocracy endured, 
it is easy to believe that the oinnmotent being 
who vouchsafed to govern the Jews should, 
upon special occasions, render his celestial nies- 
sciigiTS perceptihle to the senses of those who 
wers to receive his commands. We know also 
that the idolatrous nations, impelled by instinct 
or a (‘loaded timdition, sought for false imita- 
tions of the supernatural intercourse which the 
chosen people ofGod really enjoyed. The Egy|)- 
ti:F.i mngiciuns competed with Moses ; the Chal- 
dean /orouster pretended to coiiiiiel the spirits 
of the air to fiunt against bis enemii's; but we 
do not generally find that the magicians of the 
ancient world worked their spells by calling up 
the sfurits of dead men. Abai*is rode through 
the uir upon his arrow— conjured storms and 
fori told earthquakes, and is evidently the pa- 
triarch of our English witches. Pythagoras 
retiretl occnsionallv ,mto the world of departed 
souls, coming back a^in with a new human 
form, but bemg ever the H^peHiomn Apollo, 
and ready to demonstrate his divinity by shew*^ 
ing his thigh of gold. But neither the progeni- 
tor of our witcdfeii nor theawftil raij him- 
sclf^tended tp summon up deptrtea souls. 
Apollonius of Tyana, whose tnirades were, by 
PhilosttutuB and Hierodes^ magnified into a 
rivalry with those of tlm Saviour, was a mere 
sorcerer, Alexander the Paphlagoniati.was a 
fortune-teller who cheated the maltitnde by 
means of a tame Serpent and n iittie ventrilo- 
quism. Roger Bacon is said to hate invented 
the magic lanthorh, by Whieb, aided by some 
tricks of chemiilljf, moel of the miriudes of the 
middle ages were undoubtedly wrought/ These 


had been much discredited, when Doctor 
Dee, in 1582, produced his convex crystal, 
which he pretenaed to have received from the 
angel Urid, but which w^as probably suggested 
toliim by the tricks of the fortune-telkrs of 
^Bgypt This costal had the quality, when 
intently surveyed, of presenting apparitions, and 
even emitting sounds. The phenomena varied ; 
sometimes the stone had to be turned about 
several ways before the right focus was obtained; 
sometimes the spirits appeared upon the stone ; 
sometimes reflected upon parts of the room. 
But only one person could see the figure, or hear 
the sounds. A medium,” therefore, was re- 
quisite, and Dee succeeded at last in obtaining 
Ijls/'intHliurn” in the person of one Edward 
Kelly, whom he engaged at a salary of fifly 
pounds a year, and whose antecedents were that 
lie had been couvicted of forgery, had lost both 
his ears in the pillory, had been prosecuted for 
digging up a body in order to compel it, by in- 
cantations, to answer questions, and that he had 
been assiduously cngag^Ml in the search for the 
philosopher’s stone. There is reason to believe 
that niuch learning had made Dee mad — there 
can he none to doubt that Kollv was a most un- 
adulterated scoundrel. Dee, himself, appears 
to have been a»hamcd of the whole anair at 
last, although it had its full share of success at 
the time, tf the U‘ue relation of what passed 
for mihy years between Dr. Dee and certain 
spirits ” hud not been preserved, and afierwards 
printed, w*e should have had no authentic con- 
fession from Dr. Dee upon the subject. 

There wns nothing miraculous in Dr. Dee’s 
crystal. The inquirer was compelled to be 
satisfied with the testimony of the ** medium,” 
for he neither saw nor heard any thing himself. 
8o far it was inferior to the achievements of 
Cornelius Agrippa, who exhibited to Lord 
Cromw cl in a glass, Henry VHI. and his Court 
hunting in the forest of Windsor; who shewed 
to Churles V. David, Solomon, and Gideon ; 
and who actually produced before the Court of 
the Elector of Saxony, the shade of Cicero in 
the rostrum, and mime it recite a Ciceronean 
Oration, for the delectation of Erasmus, who 
was present 

These optical delusions became dangerous ai 
science became disseminated. Ghnsts, who ob- 
serve as a rule of their order never to appear 
except to a solitaiy individual, may stiU venture 
to shew themselves in full ghoetlj dftfito and 
feature: but when the spirit exhibition is to be 
a popular profitable afibir it must submit to some 
examination. It is certiunly true that 

^Signing irritant animos demisBa pur aarsm, 

Qnam qtue snnt oculis siili!)<«ta fidelibiu, et qua 

IpBe sim tradit Kpeetaior— 

and an, one who, at Uw pnmt day, vnold tia* 
d«rt»ke to do ndmt Corarihis Agrippa ia Mud 
to Imto done, would quite driire Mtik Hayden 



SPIRIT RAPPfmS AT #cmil WflBAY’s HOUSE. 


oat of tke field. But tbm the feithfiil ejreft/’ 
althoQgh most easily made the mediam of do> 
lurion when the imagination is affmtsd or the 
nerres oat of oAer^ and altlioagh always 
ble of being cheated by rapid motioi^ an r«j 
awkward initrameiits of scrutiny when the jndg.^ 
ment is sound, the pulse at 72^ and the object 
stationary. 

The necromancers of more modem times hare^ 
therefore! prudently abandoned the sense of 
vision, and nare fallen back upon that of sound. 
Those powerful mortals who have acquited 
supreme control orer the invisible beings of 
another world, are content to make manifest the 
jiresence of their familiars by particular noises, 
and by operations performed upon domestic fur- 
niture. This department of necromancy has a 
very respectable antiquity. The tradition of 
the Poltergeist, or rapping spirit of Germany, is 
certainly as old as the year 1135, and the mani*, 
festations of this convenient essence •can be 
traced, at intervali, from that period to the year 
1620, when Oppenheim was the theatre of some 
very noted rappings," In 16(U the rapping 
spirit passed over to Enginiuly and appeared at 
Tedwortli in the person of a drunken drunimer. 
The story is tolu with all minuteness by the 
Rev. Joseph Glanvil, chaplain to Charleys the 
Second, and is repeated by the author of Sights 
and Sounds/' The following extra^^t wilt 
shew thcsiiature of the disturbance ; 

Oa the 5th Nor. 10(11, there was a mighty noise, and 
a servant observed two boards in the rliildren’s rcxmi 
sceinins to nioTe. He hid the spirit give him ono of them ; 
upon which the 1)oard (nothing moving it that ho saw) 
came within a yard of ium ; tUo man said, ** Nat/, ht me 
hane it in vit/hand;** upon which it was .shoved quite hoiso 
to him, and so 11(1 and down, to and fro, at least twenty 
times, till Mr. M. forbade his sorviuit to bo on such fami- 
liarities. This was in the day-tiuio, and seen by a whole 
room-full of people. 

A minister and screra] ueigliliours come to the house, 
when a bed-staff was flung at the former, and hit Ijiin on 
the leg, hut 90 favouratfly that a sack 0/ wool cfiuld no^ fall 
mare so/thf^ and it stop^ just where it UghWd, without 
rolling or moving from the place. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances related of 
the freaks of this demon, is, that when the noise was 
loudest, and came with the most sudden and lurpristug 
evidence, no dog about the house would look or move, 
thouffh the knocking was oft so boisterous that it was 
heard at a distance in the fields, and awakened the neigh- 
bours in the viOage. 

On(A, wbeaseveralgentleinen were preset, one of them 
said— Ms drumntr set thee to wor%^ give three knocks^ 
and no more ; ** which it did very distmetly, and stopped. 
Then ihh gentleman knocked, to see if it would answer 
him as it was wont, tmt it did aot For farther trial and 
confirmation, he bid it, if it were the dmmmer, to give 
five knocks, and im more, that ni^ It did so, and left 
the house quiet all the night after, 

111 171fi occurred the extraordinary cireuiB* 
ataaeee related John We9]^,and we appre* 
bend that this etory may be the real origin of 
the American rappitiga. According to the 
•tatement oarefully preserved by the littlier of 
Melhodismiaiwieiiiiaoecm noises of various 
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d m erij S t teui hid itemed Ae tehldi foinily ex- 
tklMdef Iti San&uel WeUcyr, thifotherof 
Am the wmiiiiMltttiig of the 
linoiliiihlr^ resounded 
with obntmual nqiptngs. These had beeuoare* 
fuUy kept oonoeiled fiwfo the old man lest ho 
should imbibe the belief, already entertained by 
his fomfiy, that the sounds fore&>ded hie death. 

When, however, it beoame no longer practicable to ton- 
meal the iaeraiaiiig diafearhanoos, Sme good man seemcMl 
vather to laoline to the idea that his daughters' lovers 
could solve the mystery ; and it was, coasoqueiith , rather 
a relief to the young ladies when, one night, their sire 
was aroused from h» midnight dumberi by some loud, 
distinct raps, with a pause at every third stroke, prtH'ced- 
iiiff apparoiiUy from the acUoining room. The astomtiliHi 
old geuilemau rose, aud made active search for tlie cause 
of the alarm ; but, os It wdl known, both then aud tlicro- 
after, arithout snceiMi. 

Mr. John Wetdey, relating the attempts of his sistiw 
Mary to unravel the mystery, writes that, on a certain 
uight, she had roquestou lieryoung^^r sister to allow her 
to assume her vsuol office of taking away her father'll 
bed-room candle, avowing her determlnatiim to find nut 
the trick. She accordingly took my sister Kitty's place, 
and had no sooner taken away the candle tlian wlie iieard 
a noise below. She hastened down stairs to the hall 
where the noise was ; but it was then in the kltcbeo. 
She ran into the kittdien, where it was drnritTning on (he 
inside of the scretui *, when sho went round, it wns drum- 
miijg on the outside, aud so always ou tlio sido opp(»MLo 
to her. Then she heard a knocking at tlio bark kitchoii 
door. She ran to It, unlocked it softly, aiul wlu^n tho 
knocking was reiteated, suddenly opi^ned it ; but uotbixig 
was to bo seen. As soon os she had shut it, the knocking 
bojptu again. She o^iod it again, but could sco iiuthiiig. 
Whon uio wont to shut the door, it wa.*i violently thrust 
against her. She let it fly open, but notliing app<mr(»d» 
Sho wont again to shut it, and it was again tlinist againsi 
her; bats£s sat her knee and hershouMor to tbcMloor, 
fbrmi it to, and turned tho key. 'I'beii tho kjuickiiig 
began again ; but. sho let it gu on, ami went up to Ihui. 
llowca^er, from tliat time, she was thoroughly luiiviiicCfl 
that there was no imposture in tho aflhir." 

Upon aootlior occasion, Mr. Samuel Wesley, ate six 
in the oveiiiiig, had family prayers as usual. Wiion ho 
logon tho prayer for Ujc King, a kii'X'kiag bf'gaii alt 
around the room ; and a thundering kiuK-k atteiuhsl the 
Anun. The same was hoard from this time, every tru/ni- 
ing and evening, while prayer fur the king was ropoatfsd. 
. * . . . . 1 woA also inforuiod by Mr. Iloido, tho 
vicar of Hoxey (an eminently pious and son^ildc rnau), 
that my father sent for liim and gave him an account of 
what had happened, particularly tho knocking during 
family prayer. But the eveniiig be spent with biin, ho 
says, * to my great aatiafaction ge bad no knockii»g at aJI 
during tho time of prayer ; but betwoiui nine ami ten, a 
servant came in and said, ‘Old Jeffrey is coining ; (tUnt 
was the name of one that died in the house) for T hear 
the sigaal.* This, they ihfenned me, was beard every 
night about a quarter brfore ten. It was toward tho top 
of the bousa, on the outside, at tlt#aorth-east corner, 
resembling the loud creaking of a saw, or rather that of 
a windmiU, whon the body of it it tuenod about. In order 
to shift the aailijto the wind. We then heard a fcooeking 
over our beads ( and Mr. Wesley, catebisg up a caudle, 
said ^ Conse, sir^ new yon shaU hear for yourself.’ We 
went upstairs ; ho with much hope, and 1 (to say tho 
truth) With much fear. When we came into the nursery, 
H was knocking in the next roiSBt when we w&ro there, 
it was kDookiBg la the musery. And then it f:mitinitiBd 
to knock, thoim wo came in ; partieuhMriy at the head 
of U 10 bed (whiSk was of wood), ia which Miss Hetty and 
twe of her younger sisteirs lay. He then went clous to 
foeylM^ftnl eA, stemly, ‘ Thou deaf and dtnabdevO, 
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THE cock-lane GHOST. 


why dost thou fr^ht these children that cannot answer 
for themselves 7 Come to me in my study, that am a 
man. Instantly it knocked his knock (the partionlar 
knock which he always teed at the sate), as if it would 
shirer the board in pieces ; and we beard nothing more 
that night.” 

« « * * 

** By this time all my sisters were so acenstomed to 
these noises, that they gavo them little disturbance. A 
gentle tapping at thehr bedhead usually began between 
nine and ten at night ; they then commonly said tn each 
other, * Jeffrey is coming ; it is time to go to sleep/ And 
if they heard a noise in the day, and said to my youngest 
sister, 'Hark, Kizsy, Jeffrey is knocking above,* she 
would run up stairs and pursue it from room to room, 
saying she desired uo better diversion/' 

The beet annotation upon all this, which 
must have occurred before John Wesley was 
twelve years old (for he was born in 17(13), 
is contained in a letter from Mr. Badcock, prinlecl 
in No. 20 of the Bibliotheca •Typographica 
Britannica : — 

Tho dawn of Mr. Wes]ey*B public miMion was clouded 
with inyitirisin : that sp^ics of it which affot'is silence 
and solitude; a certain inexplicable introversion of the 
mind, which abstracts tho passions from all sensible 
objects, and as tho Frendi Quietists express it, perfects 
itself by an absorption of tho will and intellect, and all 
tho faculties into the Deity. 

ft id to be remarked that no Hiinilar inani- 
foAtatioris over occurred in the Wesley family 
after the apostle commenced his preaching, aiifl 
after his nerves were strung, and his attention 
absorbed by the active auties of his office. 
The account of the vicarage ghost was doubt- 
less written a little before the dawn of Mr. 
Wesley's public mission.” 

The next public abearance of a rapping 
^irit was in 1762. In that year the Cock 
Lane Ghost made his presence known upon 
earth. Every one, has heard of the Cock *Lanc 
Okost, and every one knows that it made much 
mure noise in its day, than all the spirits in 
Queen Anne’s reij^n put together. After the 
lapse?, however, of near a hundred years, the 
story will boar rejietition. Unlike the good 
devil of Woodstock, the Cock Lane Ghost stat 
fuminis umbra, or rather perham umbrw iwmen, 
still, and is os inexplicable as Junius. 

In the year 1762, Mr. Parsons, the clerk of 
St. Sepulchre's, lived in a house in Cock Lane, 
West Smitblield. Being a fhigal man, Mr. 
Parsons let lodgings, and neing an unludty one, 
he let his lodgii^ to a lady who went by the 
name of Miss Jnmny, and a gentleman who 
appears to haviPbnioyed all the privileges of a 
husband jriioad Jifiii Fanny* 

We are sorry to insinuate any scandal against 
Miss Fanny ; but at she was the ghost, it is 
necesea^ that we tell all we know about her 
doinm in the flesh. « 

husB Fanny took into lier bed, ^*in the 
absence of the gentleman, who was in the 
country,” her landlord’s daughter, u child deyeii 
years old. Some days aftemards, Bfiai Fanny 
complained to the family of violent knockiogs. 


which kept her awake at night. Th^ were 
like the hammering of a shoemaker upon his 
lapstone, and were attributed to that cause ; but 
the neighbour shoemaker ceasSi work on Sun- 
day, and the hammerings were as loud as ever. 
The nnisance became serious. Mr. and Mrs. 
Parsons invited their neighboum to hear the 
noises, and every one came away convinced 
that there was a ghost behind the wainscotting. 
The Clergyman of the parish was invited to 
exorcise, but be prudently declined to come to 
krfbeks with such a ghost. Miss Fanny, who 
hardly cared to have so much public attention 
drawn upon her private arrangements, quitted, 
and fwent to live at Clerkenwell. She after- 
wards there died* 

For eighteen months quiet reigned in Cock 
I^ane; b^ut immediately Miss Fanny died, 
the knockings recommenced. In what- 
ever bed the child was placed, knockings and 
scratchings were heard underneath, and the 
girl ap|)eared to be violently agitated as by fits. 
Parsons, the father, had now, either in fraud or 
in co^iviction, thoroughly, taken the matter up. 
He undertook to question the ghost^ and dic- 
tated how many knocks should serve for an 
answer affirmative or negative. By much 
cross examination, it was discovered that the 
rapper was the ghost of Miss Fanny, who 
wisned to inform the world that the gentle- 
man,” whom we wot of, had poisoned her, bv 
putting arsenic into her purl when she was ill 
of the small-pox. 

Wc must turn back to the newspapers and 
correspondence of the period to form any ade- 
ate idea of the furore that now obtained, 
rs. Montague writes to Mrs. Robinson, — ^'^As 
I suppose you read tho newspapere, you will see 
mention of the ghost; but without you were 
here upon the spot, you could never conceive 
that tlie most buiigliiig perfimiiance of the 
silliest imposture could take up the attention 
and conversation of all the fine world.” Ghnve 
persons of high station, and not thought of as 
candidates for Bedlam, came away from Cock 
Lane shaking their heads thoughtfully* The 
clerk of St. Sepulchre's found the gmt the 
most profitable iod^r he had ever had. The 
wainscots were pulled down, and the floor 
pulled up, but toey saw no ghost, and ffis- 
oovered no trick. The child was removed to 
other houses, but the ghost followed, and dia- 
tittotly rapp^ its declaration that it would 
never leave her. 

The chatterers and foob who make op about 
nine-tenths of "the fine world” as it was then 
called, "society ” as we call it, had adopted the 
Cock Lane Ghost: and Dr. Johnson thought 
it highijr necessa^ to examine into the matter. 
Acomittgly be, Stephen Aldrioh, James Pens, • 
iuid Bishop Douglas, the anthmr of the " Cri- 
terion of Miracles,” amid the laughter oi die 
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sane part of the toini» held a sokmn ioTestim- 
tion. The great mondist drew up the fallowing 
account of it:— 

On the night of the 1st of February, many 
men, eminent for tbdr rank and character, were, by the 
invitation of the Rev. Mr. Aldrich, of (Jlorkenwell, 
at^ubled at his house, for the eianunation of the iiotses 
supposed to be mode by a departed spirit, for the detection 
of some enormous crime.— About ten at night the Mtlc- 
men met in the chamber in which the girl, snpposed to be 
disturbed by a spirit, had, with proper caution, been put 
to bed by several ladies. They sat rather more Uiaii au 
hour, and hearing nothing, went down stain, when they 
interrogated the father of the girl, who denied, in the 
strongest terras, any knowledge or belief of fraud. — The 
swp<m spirit liad liefore publicly prt>mised, by an 
affirmative knock, Uiat it would attend one of the 
gentlemen into the vault under the church of Si. Jolm, 
Clerkenwel), where the body is deposited, and give a token 
of her presence there, by a inock upon her c(3Bii ; it inui 
therefore determined to make this trial of the existence 
or veracity of the supposed spirit.— While they were in- 
quiring and deliberating, they were summoned into the 
^rVs Camber by some ladies who were near her bed, and 
who had heard knocks and scratches. When the gentle- 
men entered, the girl declared that she felt the spirit like 
a mouse upon her back, and was required to hold her 
hands out of bed. From tliat time, tbougli the spiri^wos 
very solemnly required to manifest its existence by ap- 
pearance, by impression the hand or l»ody oi any 
present, by scratches, knocks, or any other ^ncy, no 
evidence of any preternatural power was exhibited. — The 
spirit was theu \fiij seriously advertised, that the person 
to whom the promise wa.«« made of striking the coffin was 
then about to visit the vault, and that the |)Arfurmanee 
of the promise was then claimed. Tlio company at one 
o'clock went into the church, and the gentleman to whom 
the promise was made went with another into the vault. 
The spirit was solemnly required to perform its promise, 
but nothing more tlian silence ensued: the (lerson 
supposed ill be accii.sfHl by tlie spirit then went down with 
several others, but no effect wtts perceived. Uixm their 
return they examined the girl, but could draw no con- 
fes.siun from her. Between two and throe she desired 
and was iiermitted to go home with her father. — It ist 
therefore, the opinion of the whole assembly, that the 
child has some art of making or oouuterfoiting a parti- 
cular noise, and that there is no agency of any higlier 
cause. 

Churchill ridiculed the inauiry in a poem in 
four books, called the" Ghost’^ — a poem whereof 
nothing is now remembered but the gketcli of 
Johnson, under the name of Pomposo — per- 
haps the happiest portrait of that strong, smalt, 
sinewy mind, with its outside accretions of su- 
perstitious bigotries and impudent intolerance — 
so calculated to keep lighter bodies revolving 
round it, and to become the idol of our English 
mediocrity. 

Of course the inquiry made the matter worse. 
Johnson had discovert, at the utmost, that the 
spirit told lies; whereas the point in dispute was 
whether the spirit made noises. As matter of 
probability it could scarcely be less ^bable 
that the spirit should be a false spirit, tfaau that 
it should be aspirit at all. Johnson was laughed 
at by the whole town, and fashion was ban- 
ning; to tire of its^ toy. 

We quote the rest of this story from a con- 
lemporaiy account. 


Itwasnowgifenoutthstthseofflu In whkhthsbsdy 
ofthsto^Miea ghost hsd beon depoiitsd, w aifoasltho 
body had bean dkplacsd, or rsmovad out of the 
vault. Mr. K— > Uisrefote, thought ptopir to tsko 
with him to the vault the imdmker who twrfod Miu 

P and mich other anpr^udioedpefiomtoi to Im^ 

lion, might be able to prove the weikneot of sneh a SSlt- 
gestiott. f 

Accordingly, on Feb. SAth, in the afternoon, Mr. K— — , 
with a rlergymau, the undertaker, clerk, seiton of 
tlw parixh, and two or three gcntksneii, went into the 
vault, when the undertaker presently faiew the coffin, 
whicli was taken (rimi under tuo others, and easily seen 
to bo the same, aa there was no plate or insorintioa^ and, 
to satisfy further, the coffin being opened before Mr. K— •, 
the body was found in it. 

Others, in the mean time, were taking other steps to And 
out whore the fraud, if any, lay. The girl waa removed from 
house to house, and waa said to be conitaatly attended 
with the usual noises, tliough bound and muffled hand 
and foot, and that without any motion in her lim, and 
when she appeared asleep ; nay, they were often said to be 
heard in rooms at u considerable distance from that where 
she lay. 

At last her bed was tied up, in the manner of a ham- 
mock, about a yard and a half from the ground, and her 
hands and feet extended as wide as they could without 
injury, and fastened with flUets for two nights successively, 
during whiclk no noises were heard. 

The next day, being pressed to confess, and being told 
tliat if the kuockiugs and seratchings were not heard any 
more, she, her father, and mother, would he sent to New- 
gate ; and half an liour being given her to consider, slie 
desired she might be put to bed to try if the noises would 
come : she lay in her bed this night much longer than 
usual, but no noises. This was on a Saturday. 

Sunday, being told that the approaching night only 
would bo allowed for a trial, she concealed a board al)out 
four inches broad, and six long, under her stays. This 
board was used to set the kettle upon. Having got into 

bed, she told the gentleman she would bring F at six 

the next morning. 

Tiio master of the house, however, and a friend of his, 
being informed by the maids that tlie girl had taken a 
board to bod with her, impatiently waited for the ap- 
pointeAhour, when she began to knock and scraicli upon 
the iKiard. remarking, however, whait tliey themselves were 
convinced of, **tliat these noises were not like those which 
used to lie mode." Slie was then told that she had taken 
a board to bed, and ou her denying it, searched, and 
ca^ht ill a lie. 

1%e two gentlemen, who with the maids were the only 
.persons present at this scene, sent to a third gctitleman, 
to»acquaint him that the whole ullkir was deiected, and 
to desire his immediate attendance ; but he brouglit another 
al(^ with him. 

Their concurrent opinion was, tliat the child hqd hw*n 
frightened into this attempt by the threats whldi had bc4.*u 
mtoe the two nreeeding nfohts ; ^d the master of the* 
house also, and bis friend, UAh declared ** that the noises 
the girl had made that morning liad not the least likeness 
to the former noises.*' 

Probably the organa with which she performed these 
strange notsM were not always in emmt tone for that 
purpose, and she imagiDed sIn mignt %e able to supply 
the place of them a piece of board. 

At length Mr. K thought propef to vindicate hu 

charactor in a legal aray. On the 10th of July the folher 
and mother of the child, one Mary Fraser, wlM^ it aeemt, 
acted as an intorpreiir between toe ghost ato those who 
examined her, a clergyman, and a ia|iiiitihle tradeaman, 
were cried at Goildbaii, before Lord Msasarid, by amcial 
jury, and convictod of conspiracy agsioit dbnr lifo and 
ebanmter of Mr. K^— . 

Bat the eoart dhooaiiig that Mr. ILr- — ^ who htohsia 
•0 miKh tojoito to tito ocoMdto, dtooU tmte iom 
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]>aratitin by the punhUiment of the oflhnilers, debired 
giring Mutence for M?eo or eight months, in hopes the 
parties iniglit make it np in the mean time. Aecofdingiy 

the clergyman and tradesman agreed to pay Mr. K a 

round sum, some say beflWean fire and six hundred pounds, 
to pun iiase tbuir ^don, and were thereupon dismissed 
with n soTore r<*pritnand. Tlie father was ordered to be 
yot on the piJIury three tinges in one month, once at tlie 
end of Cock Lane, and after that to be imprisoned two 
years ; Elizabeth, his wife, one year, and Mary Fra»»r 
six xnontlis in iiridewell, qpd to be there kept to bard 
labour. 

'J'he father appearing to bo out of his mind at the time 
he WOK tirht to stand on the pillory, the execution of that 
part of his sentence was deferred to another day, when, 
OK widl as on other days of his standing there, the popu- 
lace trKik so much couipossion of him, that, instead of 
using him ill, they made a handsome collection for him. 

Thus thn Cock Lane Ghost came off undis- 
cov(;red at last. But the cironmetanoefl atten- 
dant upon his manifestations appear to'‘haTC 
rat]i(>r (Ii.sinclincd him to further activity. Wc 
]irar no more of liiui in England afler tlie pil- 
lory scene. 

In 18()f) the castle of Prince Hohenlohe, in 
Silosisi, hrcaine the scene, not only of the well- 
IircctHleiitcd spirit-rapping, but of a new and in- 
<t<uiv<>tiiorit spirit manifestation upon chairs and 
fables. Wo abridge the story from Mrs. Eyre's 
Night Side of Nature," 

AfhT the campaign of the Prussians against tlio 
French in the year IHOO, the reigning Prince of Hohenlolie 
gave <ir<lerh to (^iniutillor Hahn, who wns in his wryice. to 
proci'ed i 0 Slnwensiek . A t tho same pt^riisl, (Charles Kern, 
of Kunuinn was allowed to spend some time with JHahn, 
whi1.sfc await ing his exchange. 

Hahn and Kern wore lodged together in tho same 
apartment of (he cattle, which was one on the (irst-tloor, 
forming an angle at tho back of tho building, one side 
looking toward the north, and the other to tho oast. . . . 
During (he lirst tlnvs of their Tesidonco in the castle, tlie 
two friends, living together in solitude, anmstHi their long 
pvi’iiings with the works of .^chiller, of W'hom they were 
holTi great .'(ilniireTs : and Hahn usually road aloud. 
Three days had thus pas.sod qufetly away, when, as they 
were Silling at the table, which iitood in the middle of the 
room, about nine o'clock in the OToiiing,tlioir rending was 
interrupted by a small shower of hmo, which fell around 
thetti. 'riicy looked at the coilinjgf, concluding it must 
liave Cl one thence, hut could piwive no abraiied parts; 
Jiud wbiNt they were yet seeking to anoertain whence the 
lime had luau'ctHlwl, tlioro suddenly fell aevcral larger 
piere.i?, which were quite cold, and appeared an if they had 
lutlonged to the external wall. At length concluding the 
Kmc must Iihto fallen ft mi some part of the watt, and 
pKing in» further inquiry, they went to bed, and slept 
quietly till morning, whcti, on awaking, they were some- 
what purpriscHl at the quantity wldch atrewed the floor, 
more especially as they could still diseorer no part of the 
watts or ceiling from which it could have ftittim. But they 
thought no more of the matter till ereaing, when, instead of 
the lime falling us before. It was thrown, and leTeral pieces 
struck Hahn. At \he same tiine they heard lieaty Wows^ 
sometimes Wow, and sometimes ow their heads, like the 
sound of distant guns. Still attributhiff these soundti to 
natu!^ causes, they went to bed as luniai, but the uproar 
]>reTonied tboir slec^ng^ and each aeeused the other of oc- 
casioning It by UekiBg with his feet against Hie ifoM-board 
of bis bid, tilh finding that the ndse coittloiiad when they 
both got out and itoi^ together in the rHdm of the ream, 
they were satisfied this was not Hie em. On tho fiillowu^ 
evening a third nobe was added, whldirsscnblidlhelhSat 


and dwtant beating of a drum. Up . . 

the goTemess of the castle to send them the key of the 
apartments above and below, which was brought them by 
her son ; and, whilst he and Kcm went to make their inves- 
tigations, Halm remained in their own room. Above, they 
found an empty room ; below, a kitchen. They knocked, but 
the noise thf^ made was very different to that which Hahn 
continued all the while to hear around him. When they 
returned, Hahn said jestingly, ^The place is haunted ! " 
On this night, when they went to bed with a light burn- 
ing, tliey heard what seemed like a person wall&g about 
the rwirn with slippers on, and a stick, with whioh ho 
struck the lloor as ho mov^ stop hy st^. Hahn con- 
tinued to jest, and Kern to laugh, at the oddness of thcf^c 
circumstances for some time, when thoy both, as usual, 
fell asleep, neither in the slightest degree disturbed by 
these events, nor inclined to attribute them to any super- 
natural cause. But on the following evening the aihiir 
l>ecaiqp mord inexplicable ; various articles in the room worn 
thrown about ; knives, forks, britshos, caps, slippers, pad- 
locks, funnel, snuffers, soap — every thing, in short, that was 
moveable ; wliilst lights darted from corner to comer, and 
every thing was in confusion ; at tho same time the lime 
fell, and the blows continuixl. Upon this, tho two friends 
calW up the servants, Knittel, the castle watch, and who- 
ever else wa.s at hand, to be witnessos of tlicse raystcrions 
opcrntioift. In the morning all was quiet, and gcuffrally 
continufsl s«> till about an hour after midnight. One 
evenbig Kern, going into the abovi^-ineutioned chamber 
to fetch suinetliing. ami hearing .such an imroar tliat it 
altnohw drove liim backward t > the dour, Tfahn caught 
np tlie light, and both rushed into the rtsnn, where they 
found a large pi»*ce of wood lying closo to the wains- 
cot. But supposing tiii^ to bi- the causo of the noiso, 
who had set it in motinn? For Kern was sure flic 
door was shut, even whilst the noise was making; 
ueltlier hod there Ijoen any w«iod in tlie r(Hnn. Frequentlj’, 
before their eyes, tlie knives and snutfers rose from the 
table, and fell, after some minutes, to the ground ; and 
Holm's large shears were once lifteil in this manner be- 
tween him and one of tlie rrine('*s cooks, and, falling tu 
the ground, sturk into the floor. A', some nights, however, 
passed quite quietly, Hahn was determined not to leave 
the moms ; but when, for three weeks, the disturbance wa.s 
so constant that they could get no rest, they resolvwl on re- 
tfioving their beds into the large rmiin above, in hopes of 
once more enjoying a little quiet slet p. Their hopes were 
vain — the thumping coutiuu^ as bedore ; an<l not only .so, 
but articles Hew about the room which they were quite 
sure they had left lielnw’. “ They may fling as they will,*’ 
cried H^in, sleep I must wnilst Kern began to un- 
dress, nomlcring on theso inatiers as he wolm up and 
down tlic room. Suddenly Hahn saw him stand, as if 
transfixed lieforo tlin 1ooking-glas.s, on which ho hod acci- 
dentally cast his cycK. He had so stood fer some minutes, 
when he was seized with a violent trembling, and turned 
from the mirror with his face as white as deatli. Hahn, 
fancying the cold of the uniniu^bited room had seized him, 
hastened to throw a cloak over him ; wlien Kent, who 
was naturally very coiirageous, recovered himself, and 
related, though with trembling lips, that, as lie had acci- 
dentally looked in the glas.v, he liad seen a white female 
figare looking out of it ; she was in front of his own imago 
which he distinctly saw behind her. At first he could not 
beli(«ve his eyes ; he thonght it must be fhney, and fer that 
reason he had stood so long ; but when he law that the eyes 
of the figure moved, and lo&ed into his, t shudder had iriiead 
him, W he had turned away, Hahn npon this adraaoed 
with firm steps to tlie front of the mirror, and called upm 
the apparition to shew it6(^ to Urn ; hut he saw nothing, 
although he remained a quarter of an houg before the 
glass, and frequently repeated his exhortation. ...... 

One evening, in spite of all the drosiniliig and fib^* 
ing, Hahn was determined to steep ; but a h^vy blow on 
the wall, close to his head, soon waked him from us slum- 
hers. A second time he went to sleep, and was awaked 
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by h scnsatioBf «i if MUie perM hftd dipped bis Anger ia 
water, and waa BurmUiag bii teoe with it. He pretended 
to sleep again, wbilit be watched Kern and KnitteK who 
were sitting at the table, the eensation of sprinkling re- 
turned ; but he eouM find no water nu bis face. 

** About Uiia time Hahn had occasion to make a Jour- 
ney as fhr as Bre4au ; and when be returned he heara the 
strangest story of all. In order not to be alone in this 
mysterious ehsniber, Kem had engaged Hahn's sermnt, 
a man of about fiwty years of age, and of entire singleness 
of character, to stay with lihn. One night as Kem lay 
in his bed, and this man was standing near the glass door 
ill conrersation with him, to his utter amasemont he be- 
hold a Jug of beer, which stood on a table in the room, at 
s<»ine distanoe from him, slowly lifted to a height of aho\)t 
three feet, and the contents poured into a glass that was 
standing there also, until the latter was half fUll. The 
jug was then gently replaced, and the glass lifted and 
omptied, as by some one drinking ; whilst Johfi, the ar- 
rant, exclaimed in terrified surprise, *Lord Jesus 1 it 
swallows !' Tlie glass was quietly replaced . and not a dif>p 
of beer was to be found on the floor. 

In 183S a common case of spirit-rapping oc^ 
curred at Trinity, about two miles from Kdin- 
burgh. 

Captain Molesworth took the house of a Mr, Webster, 
who resided in tlip adjoining one, in May or Juno 1935 ; 
an<l wlieu li« had b(!eu iu it abiiiit two iiioiitlis, he bc{|;au 
to wui plain of sundry extraordinary noises, which, Rid- 
ing it impossible to account lor, hu ttKik it into liis head, 
strangely enough, were made by Mr. Webster. Tho latter 
naturally represented that it was not probable ho should 
desire to damage the ri^nutatiou of his own luiuso. or drire 
his tenant out of it, and retorted the accusat ion. Still, as 
these noises and knocking^ continued, Captain M. nut 
only lifted the lioards iu the room most inflated, hut no 
tually made holes iu the wall which diviib>d his rehideuce 
from Mr. W.*s, for the purpOK** of detecting tlio doliu- 
(luciit — of course without .success. Do wliat they would, 
the thing went on just the same, footsteps of itiTisible 
ft'et, kncfckings, and scratchings, and rustlings, first on 
oue side, and then on the other, were heard daily and 
nightly. Sometimes this unseen agent seemed to be 
knocking to a certain tune, and if a (|uestiou wore u4-« 
dressed to it which could he auawerod iiuincricolly, as, 

•• How many ptniple are there in this room ?*' for example, 
it would answer by so many knocks. The beds, Coo, wore 
occasionally heaTcd up, as if somebfxly were underneath, 
and whore the knockings were the wall trembled visibly, 
but, search as they woiud, no one could be found. Captain 
Molesworth had luid two daughters, one of wlmm, named 
Matilda, had lately died ; the other, a girl liotweeif tweWe 
and thirteen, call^ Jane, was sickly, and generally kept 
her bed; and it was obsenred that wborevor she was, 
these noises most frequentlv pmailed. 

The poor young laay died, hastened out of the world, it 
is said, by the severe measures used whilst she was under 
suspicion ; and tlie persons that have since iuliahited the 
house have experienced no repetition of the annoyance. 

We miut now croes the AtlantiCi for the rap* 
ping spirit has dpne so before us. America 
lias long since distinguished herself as the 
offidna of new creeds. Intelligent Americans 
atonoe account for and d^^dthis proneness 
to take up new notions, bj insuHting upon the 
policy of diridiiig into many streams that 
natural fenw of snperstilion, whieh would 
otherwise raise np some dominant sect 
Whether each a mode of action be likely to 
atlaltt Its object seems donbtfiil, when wo in- 
staiiee tho case of the Mormons^ who We 
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alread)^ esrabibbed themselres into a separate, 
and by no means a very uderant state. 

Most of these ^'DOtiott8»’' howeVWiase rather 
roTivak of old impostures tBan aho^thmr new 
inventions ; and herCf for the first timoi the mp- 
pi^ spirit found himself at home. 

The spirit b^an his manifestations ia ibe^ 
New World by knodiing a ran«away knock at 
the door of Mr. MiehaeL Weekmani who^ in 
the year 1847, occupied a hoiiKc in the village 
of Hydesville, in the towiisbiu of Arcndm, 
Wayne County, New York. Mr. Weekiuan 
beard no more of the spirit ; but ut the end of 
tlm yeai^ the house passed into the bands of 
Mr. John D. Fox, whose family were tho fiml 
apostles of spirit rapping in the United States. 

Mrs. Fox kept a Journal—- 

On Friday nigl)^, we oonclude<1 to go to M early, 
and not lot it oUiurb ns : if it eamo, we thought we 
would not mind it, but try and got a good night's rest. 
Jtfy husband was hero on all these occasions, hoard tho 
noise, and keliNHi search. It was very early whoa wo 
went to bed on this night, hardly dark. We went to lied 
so early, because we had been deprived of so mtti;h of our 
rest that 1 was almost sick. 

My huhhand had not gono to l>ed when we first heard 
the noise on this ovetiiug. I had just laid down. T t roin- 
inenct 1 us usual. I knew it from all other noises T had ever 
heard in the house. Tho girls, who slopt in the other bed In 
the room, beard the noise, and tried to make a siinilar iioue 
by snapping their fingers. The youngost girl is aUmt 
twolre years old. As fast as sbo mailo Uio tioiso with her 
hands or fingers, the sound was followed up in tlie rr>om. 
It did not sound difibront at that time, only it nindo tba 
same uumlior of sounds that the girl did. When shu 
stopped, the sound itself stopped for a short time. 

The other girl, wlin is in her fifteenth vear, tlien 
i»pokfi in snort, and said, Now do juhi ok I do. (kiunt. 
one, two, tlireo, four," Ac., striking one band in tho other 
Ht the same time. I'bo blows which she made wore re- 
peated before. It appeared to answer her by repeating 
every blow that she made, hlio oiUy did so nnec. She 
then began to l>e starthnl ; and then 1 spoke, and said to tile 
noiho, ('ount ton," and then it made ten strokes rtr noises. 
Then I asked tho ages of my difTorent children suerrMt. 
sircly, and it gave a number of raps, corresponding to the 
ages of my fhildron. 

I asked if it was a human being that was mak- 
ing the noise? and if it was, to manifest it by the ; im > 
noise. Tliero was no noise. 1 then asked if it was a 
spirit ? and if it was, to manifest it by two sounds. 1 
heard two sounds as soon as the words were spoken. I 
then asked if an injured spirit, to give mo the sound. I 
then heard the rapping (ustinctl^ 1 Inquired If it was 
itdur^ In this house? it rapped. Was the injurer 
living? same answer. 1 further understood that its re- 
mains were buried under tho dwelling ; that it was 31 
years of age, a male, and had left a tunily of five chil- 
dren, all living. Was the vife living^ silence. Dead? 
raj^g. Hew long siaoe? two nms. 

Hence it appears that up to this time sounds wore 
only made when either an aifinnatiTn reply was intended, 
or numbers were designated. Sabsofiuontly, however, a 
more general atmtion having been awakened^ aiid 
various mms canvassed wHh a view to impiore iha 
mode of communloathm, a person present conceived the 
idea of imanrogating the s^^-nmker by means of the 
alphal^. Aooordi:^. thq spirit was aakod whether, If 
tlmriphahet were ededom, ft would rap for the ttuen 
composing itt name? The rimly was, in foaaffirmattvii 
and m name of *«Chariii lUyn," wai ipslled one. 
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A series of five raps, in quick succession, baring been 
fluently noticed, it was ascertained, by question and 
experiment, tliat this was a simal for the alphabet. 

Thus we arrive at the conclnsion that, in tliis spirit- 
language, an aflirmattve is conveyed by a single rap 
(though, pnrhaps, emphasized by more), a negative by 
silence, rive raps (toaiid the alphabet, and Uiat may 
be called over voee, q»r else in a printed form, laid 
upou a table, and the tingiT, or a pencil^ slowly passed 
along it ; when, on arriving at tlie required letter, a rap 
is lutard ; the querist then recommences, until words and 
sentences are spelled out, upon the accuracy or intelli- 
gence displayed in which depends, in a great degree, the 
amount of faith popularly accorded to these manifesta- 
tions. 

The demonstnitioii rapidly progresaed. No 
longer were the myBferioiis eounda confined to 
Hydesville. Catherine FoX| the youngest 
daughter, went to Auburn, and thither the 
rappings followed her. So quickly spread 
the rappist belief, that the people of the state 
formed themselves everywhere into magnetic 
circles, that is to say, small assemblies, meeting 
periodically, and each having its recognised* 
medium. Philadelphia rejoices in three hun- 
dred of these societies, and it is calculated tliat 
there are at least 30,C)00 media in the United 
States. The most curious part of the affair, 
however, is, that the multitudes have adopted 
these oracles into their most familiar daily ex- 
perience, and use them as they do the post- 
office and the telegraph. Persons come into 
the medium with ordinary business faces, sum- 
mon their soirit, ask their questions, and go off 
again us well satisfied as if they had received 
their answer by letter from their Liverpool cor- 
rosTOndent. 

Of course our American friends had many 
consultations upon tlie matter. Here are a few 
of the experiments : • 

A(r. Henry T. Tuckerman was the next to propound 
inquiries, whicli, coutrary to the usual custom, he ex- 
preiised auilibly, so as to be heard bv the ladies and the 
whole company. Having fixed in his mind the name of 
an individual, he asked, ** Did he live in New York ? ” 
No answer. ** In Daltiiiiore? In Cambridge? In Bos- 
ton? ''—three distinct raps. Mr. T. continued, **Was 
he a lawyer? A merchant? A physician? A clergy- 
man ? " Kuocks. ** Was he an Episcopalian ? A Pres- 
byterian ? A Unitarian Y "—going over the names of the 
principal sects. No answer. At the suggestion of a 
Mtleman, Mr. T. asked, <«Was he a Christian?" 
Knocks. Kr. T. then hsked the ago of the person in a 
aeries of tens. ** Was he twenty years old at the time of 
his death? Was he thirty? Fifty? Sixty?" Knocks. 
**Has he left a family?" Knocks. Children?'* 
Knocks. **nTe? Three? Two?” Knocks. “Did 
be die in Boston ?. In Philadelphia? Ju Albany? In 
Northampton? ^nington?" Knocks. “Did he die 
of consumption? l*BTer? Ofclu^tera? Of did age?” 
Knocks. 

The person in the querist's mind wax the late Rev. Dr. 
Channing, of Boston, who died, as stated, at Benniagton, 
(Vt.) whue on a iourney. It may be remarked that, for 
the lut yean of ois Hid, Dr. Channing diaclaimgl all sec- 
tarian names, preterring to be called only Chrisrian ; 
a|M^ though under seventy, had nearly eahansted his 
phyridal powers. 

The Rev. Pr. Hawkes wae leie i ttc ciii fa l to obtaining 


replies, and, after a short period, gave way to Dr. J. W. 
Francis, who was weloomed with a geoeraf roR ef knock- 
inga, from the wyateriona agents seeming to riaim the 
privilege of old and intimate aeonaintancic. With his 
proverbial urbanito, soatiiig bimiielf, as if at the hedHdde 
of a patient, Dr. F. asked, in torma of the moat insimia- 
ting blandnesfi, whether the spirits preient wottldeoBvene 
with any member of the company ? WooM they vonch- 
safe to spmk to his illnstrioiis friend, the woiM-imwned 
author, Mr? Cooper? Would they eopvmae with the 
great American poet, Mr. Bryant? To these '8atttoing 
invitations no reply was given. Would they speak to so 
humblo on iudiviilual as lilmseJf ? Loud knocks. Dr. F. 
then asked, fixing on a iierson, “ Was he an American ? 
Was he an Englishman ? Was he a Scotchman ? " The 
knocks were loud and unanimons. “Was he a mer- 
chant? Was he a lawyer? Was he an author?” Loud 
knocks. “Was he a poet?” Yes, in distinct knocks. 
“ Will you tell his name?” Hero the spirits called for 
the ftipliabet, by sounds intelligiblo to the ghost-seers. 
It then spelled out B-u-r— when the company indiscreetly, 
but spontaneously, interrupted, by crying out “ Robert 
Burns.” Tliis was the true answer. 

Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper was then requested to enter 
into the supraniundane sphere, and proceeded to interro- 
gate the spirits with tlie most imperturbable self-posses- 
sion and deliberation. After several desultory questions, 
from which no satisfactory answers were obtained, Mr. C. 
conqnenced a new series of inquiries. “ Is the person I 
inquire about a relative?” Yes, was at once indicated 
by the knocks. “A near relative ? " Yes. “ A inau ? ” 
No answer. “A woman?” Yes. “A daughter? A 
mother? A wife?" No answer. “A sister?" Yes. 
Mr. C. thou asked the number of years since her death. 
To this an answer was given in rapid and indistinct raps, 
some counting 45, others 49, 54, Ac. After considerable 
parleying, os to the manner in which the question should 
be answered, the consent of the invisible interlocutor was 
given to knock the years so slowly that they might bo 
distinctly counted. This was done. Knock— knock- 
knock — for what seemed over a minute, till the number 
amounted to fifty, and was unanimously announced by 
the company. Mr. C. now asked, “Did she die of con- 
sumption,” naming several di.vea.ses, to whicli no answer 
was given. “Dul she die by accident?" Yes, “Was 
sbeuUed by lightning? Was she shot? Was she lost 
at sea ? Did she fall from a carriage ? Was she Uirowu 
from a horse ? ” Yes. 

Mr. Cooper did not pursue his inquiries any further, 
and stated to tlic company that the answers were correct, 
the person alluded to by him being a sister, who, just 
fifty years ago the present month, was killed by Mug 
thrown from a horse. 

The evening was now far advanced, and it was not 
thought desirable to continue the colloquies any further. 
At mo suggestion of several gentlemen, the ladies re- 
moved from the sofa, where they had sat during the 
evening, and remained .standing in another part m the 
room. The llmockiti(^e were now heard on the doort at both 
enda ef the room, producing a vibration on thepande w9dch 
woe felt by every one who touched them. 

They called up the ghosts of all the M^ern 
imts, Southey, Shelley, Coleridc^ aud others. * 
The gboeto indited very creditable verees* We 
quote Shelley’s because they are the shorteit 
“ Man no power 

To bind the spirit here. Immutable and pure 

Are laws that move us hi our 4rifft-Aome. 

We have no Word of God save hoKert,page 

Of NnHiie's book, spread out in panoramic view. 

Hem I nni blest-" 

We Me Sony to aee tint ShdWys theology 
u M little impraVtad. 
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"Bum AtunmoiMdi WcdihiBlob^ Je(&i> 
«bfit OtlTia, ud JBtaijttimo Pranum Wash- 
iMtoh appean to ItaTO grown Tory anile. 
He^ bids tba liibig world to " be pure, bate 
boly aa^ Ood-Uke views, and in prcmortion you 
will and 'mouths and dctyels very 

mvsoh in Aa mountebank style. John Calvin is 
eyidently tamed Swedenborgian, since his death. 
That orack-brained baron of mighty genius has 
been converting Calvin/ and made him to 
answer in para^rase of Swedenborg's own trea- 
tise, on heaven and hell/ Benjamin Frank- 
lin, wiA not a very characteristic impetuosity, 
comes forth nncalled for; and wlien the au- 
thenticity of his letter is questioned, ^boldly 
offers to sign it ! ^ 

A parchment is placed upon a table, and 
** Peace, but not without freedom/’ is the s:n- 
timent (so novel, so practic<a1, so all-iniportant, 
as to carry intrinsic proof of its being tno sub- 
ject of a special revelation) found written upoft' 
It, subaeribed hy autographs of 8pit*tt$ } 

Mr. Edward P. Fowler was the medium who 
produced this result. Mr. Fowler's lineahavo 
fallen in pleasant l^laces. The nillor^ tlmt 
scared the rappinpspirit from Cock Lane baa 
not emigratea to New York. 

This New York Circle has been especially 
favoured* 

Persons at the circle have been unexpectedly turned 
round with the chairs in which th^ wore sitting, and 
mated to and from the table; chairs and sofas hate 
suddenly started from their positions against the wall, 
and rooted forward to the centre of the room, when they 
were required in the formation of the circle ; the p<vsoiti 
in the circle hate each successiroly lifted his own side of 
tlie table, and the intisible power bos raiKiMl the opposite 
side correspondingly ; occasionally the spirits hate raiHed 
the table entirely, and sustained it in air, at a distance 
of from one to three feet from the floor, so that all could 
satisfy tbemselyes that no person in the fleshwjif^ touch- 
ing it ; lights of Tarious colours hare been V" .aced in 
dark rooms ; the table has often been rocked* great 
violence, and snddenly-HUid nnezpectedly to the whole 


• Perhaps attention has not been sufliclently drawn to 
the Ihet that the racists are after all hnt Swedenhormans. 
In bis Universal Theology,” that mighty pbilosopber— 
of whom the multitude remember only the madness-nlc- 
dares that be ** has eonmsod with Apostles, departed 
Popes, Emperors, and Kings ; with the fate reformers of 
the chureh, Luther, Calvin, and Melancthon, and with 
otlAn from distant countries.” Again, he says, ** After 
death a man is so little changed that be even does not 
know but he is living in the present wifrld. He eats and 
diflnks {Mnessths aem$ in ike rneHeef Prince Hehen- 
Ms), Slid eren etdoys conjngal delight as in this world. 
... In a word, there is in the s^ritnal world B1 and 
every thing that there is in the nat«^ world, but in heaven 
snA ||iihi|iaroinaaMiutelymorapbrfrets^^ Calvin 
waa tnader^ the Yankee medimn totelk verymudi in this 
strain. Tra Swedenborg'Mi are a numerous and wealthy 
saet even in London. A bookseller in Qiofm Street, 
Holbonuidevtffii himself entirely to the sale of their wnt- 
htgs, and few peopie have an idea how nuncroos these 
xBodieeins of iuMu^y are, nor how industifeasly 

dissemteited. 


eompany-^it has been instanUy anMated and held firm 
and immovahle, with the upper surfeoa inclined to an 
an^e of some ferty-flve degrees, when the lamp, noncils, 
and other oldecti on the tablOf would slide or iUl to the 
very edge, and there remain fixed as if rivetM to the 
table; a man has been suspended in, and eonviyed 
through, the air, in all a d^ance of fifty feet or awra 

All simpering dandies, and pretty Miaafis, 
and ladies whose large beautiful eyes shew their 
best when o|>cucd in wonder, have been sitting 
round Belgraviun Tables with little fingers 
linked and with Mrs. Hayden to conjure; but 
never yet in this lagging England lias a table 
sprung three feet in Uie air and remained there 
ill a comfortable and quiescent state. Never, 
so far as we know, has a dandy carried 
out of window and deposited filly feet off, on 
thc^rass of Eaton Square. There bus been 
faith enouglt to remove mountains; but the 
miserable results have b(»on to set a spinning a 
few easy rolling loo tables, some empty hats, 
find a considerable number of empty heads. 

We have now tracked this rapping-spirit in 
many of his wanderings, and have shewn histo- 
rically that when be told a questioner that ''This 
now ability to communicate with the spirit world 
is in consequence of an improvement in the hu- 
man family, for the human race have become 
more refined and susceptible to impression from 
the spiritual world than formerly ” (Sights and 
Sounds, n. 443)— we have proved historically, 
#we say, tlmt when the ruppmg-spirit said this 
he had forgotten his own antecedent doings in 
Cock Lane, and in Silesia, and was in fact justi- 
fying the opinion cntcrtuiiicd by tlmt shrewd old 
American woman who told Mr. Sargent (Sights 
and Sounds, p. 447) (hat ^4he spirits would^teU 
lies, for she had found them out in falsehogd-— 
and she didn’t want to have any thing to do 
with them.” 

But it is time to ro-producc our rapping 
spirit in England, wdicre, after his long expa- 
triation, amf his unfortunate Jtasco in Cock 
Lane, be might very naturally, at first, feel a 
little iicrvotiK. If. the rapping spirit should 
happen to be one of the Uomons ol Plato — one 
of tliose immaterial beings struck off by the 
Demiurgus from the gr*3ift soul of Ao world-^ 
he may possibly have imbibed also the r Jiro- 
nology of the mighty mystic ; might belifrve 
that tne gresit cquinoxial year hod rolhMl round, 
and the same series of evrnt« would turn over 
again. In that case our spirit might draad to 
become embodied ogaiu in sefinc sexton of St* 
Sepulchre’s,* and stand again in a pillofy near 
Smithficld. True it is, tJiat, according 4o 
Tycho Bnihe, the great year consists of SSfiW 
snialf yemw ; but then even tiun; moves faster 
in this go-8-heud age. 

It was reserved for a Mr. Slone, a Yankee 
gentleman belonging to a profession wbercsof 
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Mr. Barnum is the type, to estahligh the first 
qnritual iiitro<luctiou-liousc in Enf^land. Tlie 
Matrimonial Alliance Company has, we be- 
lieve, proved only a sorry speculation; but 
folks are much more inclined to hold conver- 
sations with old ric(|ii^intanccs of the next 
world, than to contract engapfements with 
a denizen of this. Mr Stone brought with him 
a Mrs. 11 ay (leu, who hud aoejuired a r(,‘putation 
in America of being a medium mther under 
than above the average force. He CNtablishcd 
this lady, with her husband, in a very comforf- 
abl(j hous(>, No. 22, (Juwn Anne Street, and 
having done all tli(i proper Bumum-like busi- 
ness of advertising, j>umiig, and lionizing, he 
pushed her'Snto a very profitable practice. lie 
IS, as we hear, gone l)iick again to seek for a 
second inediiiin of still gr<‘ater pawer. 

Of Mrs. Hayden we wish to sjieuk with 
every resptjct. II(^r manners are very good, 
and hep conduct p(*rfcctly open and uhove- 
bourd. If slie be an ini[iostor, she is only so 
in the sense in wdiich the conjuror was an im- 
postor who failed to wpieeze himwilf into a 
quart bottle. Her ehwenicss and exquisite 
tact can be disputed by iiouo wdio have wit- 
nessed her perforiiiaiKX'S. 

These are of two kinds, privatoand public. If 
the eandidah'forspiritual conversation bennxious 
to have his doubts resolved in private, he be- 
takes liiiuself betimes to Queen Anne Street, aiMj| 
liHviiigdeposited a guiii(ja,hc isseatedata tnbl^ 
a eaiHj, with the letters of the alphabet printed 
in two lines, and the nninerals in a third line, 
is put into his hand, Mrs. Hayden places her- 
self at tlm same table, and the mince begins. 
Ml’S. Har den puts her band iiptm the table, 
aiick looking downwards, asks, “ Are tlierc any 
spirits pieseiit T “ Will tlu; sjiirits be kind 
cnougli to mnnilest their jarsence in the usual 
manner r Is the spirit jnvs(Mit w ho pro- 
mised to comnmnicale with luo to-day V* One 
of these sentence's is reja ated about every three 
minutes, and then a dead pause. The (juerist, 
at the end of a quarter of an hour, lu'ccmes 
excittnl and iiiipatient~ the lady becomes more 
fpotiiicut ipd eunuii^t in Iut expostulations. 
Suddenly — hark ! — the visitor holds his breath 
—yes, there is a rap-- a low faint sound, like 
the very light tap ot a pencil upon paper, be- 
comes auditdc from under tlie tnble. I knew 
they would notiuil me,” cxelaiins the medium. 

** Now ask whelJier tliere are any spirits pre- 
sent wlio wish to hold com^spyiidetK*o with 
you.” The (jucstioii is asked and answered by 
a quiek succt'ssicni of little sliarp taps; where- 
upon tlie visitor instantly conceives himaclf to 
be in the prcs('uoe of an indnite lumilK'T of iu- 
Juibilants of tin' unseen world. If he w ishes 
to hear any thing extraordinary he should give 
Uiuself up in pei^ good fahh to this convic- 


tion. Let him put his philosophv in his pocket 
for the moment, and have me faith of a 
child. 

Now think of a friend departed. Is the 
snirit whom I want to speak to present 7” If 
tlie querist be a widow in her finesh weeds, 
her heart leaps to her throat as the single rap 
answ'ers her ^u($stion, for it is her husbands 
ghost who exists invisible before her : except 
in verj" i^arly widowhood, we notice that relicts, 
who have not yet reached their grand climac- 
Icrio, prefer to converse with the ghost of a 
inotlier or a sister. Will tlic spirit spell his 
name 

Fivf distinct raps. 

Jhat means the alphabet,” explains the 
medium. 

Now does the visitor take the pencil and 
point to each letter u{K>n the card Wore her. 
Ever and anon a rap is heard, which indicati^ 
the penoil is now upon the letter re(|uired. 
This letter is written down, and the process re- 
coiniii(‘nced, until the wrord or sentences re- 
quire^ to be communicated has been completed. 

If the querist be of a gentle, flexible, faith- 
giving mind, the spirits seldom fail to reply 
to the qiiCHtions with a rapidity and accuracy 
that overwdiciui the mind with astonishment, 
awe, and terror. The most difficult names are 
spelt without hesitation, dates are given, events 
are told, the most sacred secrets are rendered 
up : all tiie knowU'dge that was held in com- 
mon by the (hjparteSi mortal and the person 
now questioning, is sjKdt uj)oii the card, and 
told with the utmost accuracy. Unlielicf melts 
iitfo doubt, and doubt fades away aud gives 
place to l)clief, belief hardens into strong con- 
viction. The hysteric lady, os she rushes across 
the foot-pavement and throws herself back 
sobbing Jn her carriage, has no more doubt that 
slu} has l)Oi'n talking to her dead husband, than 
she has that her veil is of cra|ic, or her eyes full 
of tears. 

One would not summon the ghost of a man 
or woman one would not wish to see if in 
life. The private seances are for the most part 
domestic in their character. Husbands, fii- 
thers, sisters, daughters, bring softened hearts 
to the interview, and these are never disap- 
pointed. 

Other emotions also are here gratified. A 
strong nredisnosition to believe may be pro- 
duct by otW causes. In making tnese 
inquiries we must be frank-hearted ^ open 
to conviction ; aud when is this state ef mind 
produced so easily as when the conclusion tq 
be drawn is one we would wish to be true ? 

We shall mte here the testhnony of a te- 
nieritor of ftte human raoe-Hi man who all 
is long lift hhs been too wise to believe the 
Scriptures, and who seems scarodx to have 
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beUered in a 6o<L Robert Owen has not 
been a credulous man, or rather, perhajui, his 
credulity luis hitherto been so drawn upon for a 
thonmgh belief in himself, that he has bad not a 
whit to qwre for belief in any tlung else. This 
sceptioal philosopher has had fourteen private 
sittings with Mfu. Hayden. He shall himself 
tell the result. 

While eonrenfng with Mn . Haydea, and while we 
were both standing before the fore, and talking of our 
mutual friends, suddenly raps were heard on a table at 
some distance from ns, no one being near to it. I was 
surprised ; and os tlio raps continued, and ap^ar^ to 
indicate a strong desire to attract attention, t asked wliat 
was the meaning of tho sounds. Mrs. Harden said they 
weye made by spirits anxious to commuiueate with some 
one, and she would inquire who tliey woref They re- 
plica to her, by the alphabet, that they werodriends of 
oiino who were desirous to cornmunicato with me. Mrs. 
Hayden then gare me the alphabet and pencil, and 1 
found, according to their own statements, that tho spirits 
were those of my mother and father. I tested their 
truth by yariuns questions, and their answers, all coirot^t, 
surprM mo exceedingly. I have siute liad twelve 
Hante$^ some of long continuance, and during which I 
have asked a considerable number of ouestiom^; to all of 
whicli, with one esreptiun, 1 havo had prompt and true 
answers, so far os tlw past and prcs« nt, and wry rational 
replies us to the future ; but these last havo to 1)0 iestiHl 
by time. The exception was my own error, discorerod 
afterwards. 

In mixed tocietie.s, with condictiim minds, I liavo seen 
Tcry confused answers giren ; hut 1 l>clicvc, in ult tlicse 
eases, tho errors have arisen from the state of mind of the 
inquirer. 


Previous to their entruicd, on its briag aimouneed that 
a spirit vtas present, I had asked— 

Q. What spirit is present?— it. By tho alphabet, 

mujamiu Franklin." « 

Q. Hvm thaU I kwHO yw from qlhif or 

that wm are truiy the sniHt qf Beuftmin J^nhNn 
A. will give three ^iaet rape.** And ikreedie^ 
tinet rape were gh»«n.y 

Q* U it true mt comtitiofiS eim be eiwited, thfongh 
man*! agency, by which all may be made to beem ml5^% 
wise, ami happy ? — A. •* Yes." 

Q. Are the conditions which X Tiaye had so long hi my 
mind for this purpose, those which are tlie best ealoidatea 
to make all g<^, wise, and happy?— A. ^Tes." 

Q. What spirit, or snirits, can and will assist and 
advise me in aecomplisning this change?— A. **AU 
will.** 

At this period of the sitting, as I found Mr. Smith 
could htiar tlic raps more easily than I could, 1 gave him 
the pencil, and requested he would lakdMown the answers. 
And the following are copied fn^m his notes. 

* Q. Have /, ae has bron eaiUt egme partioutar guar* 
difin A . “ Krt.** 

Q, Will you name them by the alphabei ?— A. •♦Mary 
Owen,** “ Anno Caroline Owen,’* fioy daughters de- 
ceased). *♦ iiohert Owen," (my fathers name). ♦• Anne 
Williams,'* (iny niotber'K inaitfen name). 

Q. Have 1 horn assistotl in mv writings for tlie public 
by any nartioular spirit?— A. Yes.** 

Q. what spirit? — A. “Won.** 

(This reply was made in such a manner as to r roato a 
peculiarly awful impression on those present). 

Q. Shall I continue to be assisted by the same spirit 7 
-A. “Yes.** 

Upon tbcHO polemn foots Mr* Owen thui 
refleeU 


The following are some of the answers which 1 have 
had from the invisible agents said bv tliemselves tobe tlh 
spirits of departed relatiros and friends, and of others 
whom 1 noTcr saw, but whom 1 wished to cousolb 

At one Sitting, 

Q. Are there many spirits present ? — A* “ No.’* 

Q. How in.any ?— A. “ Two.’* • 

Q, Who are they, and will }oii name them by tlie 
alphabet?— A. **Wifo;*' and “Mary Owen,** (my 
youngest daughter.) 

Q. What object have tlm spirits at tliis period, in 
thus mauifestiug themselves to us ?— A. To reform the 
world.” 

Q. Can I materially promote this object ?— A. •• You 
can assist in promoting it.” * » 

. Shall 1 be aided by the spirits to enable me to buc- 
?-A. •• Yiw.** 

Q, Shall I devote the remainder of my life to this 
mission? — A, “Yes.” 

Q. ^hall I hold a public meeting t^aunounce to the 
world these procoedinm, or shall they^o made known 
through tho British rarlianient ? — A. “Through the 
BritiMi Parliament.” 

Q. Shall 1 also apply for an iDresrigation of this tu1^> 
Jeet to Um (Congress of the United States ?— A. ♦♦ Yes.” 

Q. Through the present American Ambassador ? A. 
••Yes." 

Q. When sbaJl I next hear foom my family in Ame- 
rkm?— A. •• Next imek.” Thii answer has proved to bo 
COfTOCt. 

At another sitting, soon after its eomraenceiiieat, Mr. 
Smith, Editor of the “ Fkmflv Herald,” and a genifoman 
unknown to mo, came in, and I was aboiri to desist from 
BIT inquMes, and to leave them ; lot Mr. Smith, whom 


Until tlie commenooment of this Investigation, a few 
weeks since, 1 Udlevod that all things are eternal, but 
that there is a constant change in coinbinatiuns and their 
results, and that there was no personal or conscious exist- 
enen after death. 

By invoBtiuaiiug tho history of theso manifestations in 
America, and sulaeciuently,tlirijug}i tboNo procfwdiagiof an 
5Vmeririin medium, ny wluise {Hsculiar organization mani- 
fcbtatioiis arc obtained, 1 have been compellorJ. contrary 
ti) my previous strong Cijiivictions, to believe in a future 
conscious state of life, nxistiug in a refined material, or 
wliat is called a spiritual state. 

Sunnow! the HpiritH hiKl anawen^d. Woe unto 
ihijo, ifolicrt Owen ! Thou art a foolish old mani^ 
who belie vest not in tlie Saviour of the world| 
but puttest trust .in a conjuror. Thou art but 
an ine^ruatc vanity, and thy bert thoughts are 
hut ns the dreams of a drunken man”— ‘had 
the Hpirits answered thus, the ev<dcncc of their 
spirituality likuld havo lieen just as strong, 
and we should be sorry for a moment to 
sU8|>ect that RobiJil Owrm would not have becu 
•'Ccjually converUiil U) a belief in a future state. 
How say yon, nlmwJ Mrs. Hayden ? Would 
tliis so lm\e hapjKjned ? • ^ , 

But Mrs. Hayden is no vulonr Cauidia. 
She dofjfl not chant her spells only ifi seewey. 
She walks forth in open day, and works her 
idiracdes bcfoiv? tlie world. F<ir a proper con- 
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ceefoifo quite ceaclosire enSfnee of ideiktity. 
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nderation she attends evening parties with her 
spirits. 

You are dining, for instance; with Mrs. Leo 
Hunter. When yon ascend to the drawing* 
room you tind a new face among the ladies ; 
an intelligent, mobile, uo^ undesirable face, 
probably at the moment pushed forward 
in rather voluble conversation. There is some- 
thing a little not quite hon ton in the lady’s 
manner, and there are grammatical difficulties 
in her phras^xilogy ; but wc must allow for the 
peculiarities of her position. Moix^over, she 
mixes in so many circles! Perhaps she has 

C '; been en rapport with Colonel Crockett, or 
been charged with bad gramniar by Cob- 
bett’s ghost, wlio has Iwjon ** running a saw ” 
upon her. However, she is lively, agreeable, 
intelligent, and well-looking ; so, spirits or no 
spirits, wc have no cause to he displeased with 
our new ac(|uaiiitancc. She is of course intro- 
duced as ‘‘ Mrs. Hayden, the American me- 
dium.” 

There is a largo loo-table in the middle of the 
back drawing-room, and Mrs. Hayden is re- 
clining in a comfortable chair at about three 
feet distance from it. Mi*s. Leo Hunter is 
scuitod on one side of hei;, and a sentimental- 
looking young lady is on llie otlier — a«,lion of 
uninistukcKible pretensions, wlio is bearded all 
over to conceal nis ugliness, and who s]Knik6 very 
bad English, with a strong Gorman accent, 
leans upon her chair, and struggles to moiio- 
potize Jier attention. But — a t oeuvre — ^’Tis 
time the perfonnanoe should begin. 

Mrs. Huyilen now draws her chair forward 
tjulte up to the table, takes up a white China- 
sdk scarf that lay in her lap, and spnmds if 
over tlK hack of her chair, passes her hand 
down to the knee, os though to smooth her 
drt^s, and then settles herself to her work. Of 
coarse our idea of the audience is quite inia- 

S : we describe Mm. Havdon, however, 
f as we have seen her. These movements 
arc all natural enough. We oidy record them 
as an observation for future oliservcrs. 

Thi; Gorman gentleman, who tells tlic com- 
}mny*tlmt he is a convert after long investiga- 
tiou, and that, in fact, he is himujlf ^ 
and who is evidently one of those fetch-and- 
oarry tame animals of society who run to and 
fro between drawing-rooms and circulating 
libraries-^tbe German gentleman deiuauc& 
pen, ink, and paiM)& writes out the alphabet 
from A to Z, ana die umaerals from 1 to 0. 
Mrs. Hayden’s fair roiuid fiioe and twinkling 
eyes move round the circle as she places her 
hiandB uwn the table and begs tliat the com- 
pany will not disturb her by conversation. 

^en she addresses her supernatural friends, 
wh6 make it their peculiar Imbit tolive always 
under a table ; anef a^ long c^q^ctation some 


one hears a fidnt knock. The ice once brokmi, 
the little just audible sounds become ^ more 
friquenk The alphabet is asked for in the 
usual way. Mrs. Leo Hunter takes the pencil 
and the German’s alphabet. A knock arrests 
her hand as she points to S,” another as she 
points to I,” a third as she points to L,” 
and BO on, until the full word Silence ” lias 
been spelt. Mrs. Hayden looks on the paper 
all the time with a (juiet smile, and remarks 
that the spirits are quite right — it impossible 
to pmceed amid siudi a buzz of conversation. 

And now numerous candidates take papier 
and pencil in hand, summon a spirit by a wish, 
and ask tl^e initial letter of his name. Some 
are very wrong, some are quite right. The 
maiority are certainly ullogetner w'rong, but a 
fully sufficient nuuibcr are right to demonstiute 
that it cannot be by mere random guesses that 
the results are obtained. Those wh® w'rong 
answers are .usually inclined to ancer, and are 
scowled upon and scolded at by the'^ busy and 
enthusiastic German. Those who get right 
answers dcclarti how wonderful it is, and be- 
lieve in tlio spirits right off. ^Thcn comes the 
turn of the sentimental^ oung lady on the left. She 
throws u}) her fine eyes and thinks of a friend, 
a departed companion of her tcndercfSt woes. 
With tren^ulous hand aud expectant heart she 
passes h# pencil over the letters until she 
reaches “ 8 y* a tiny i*ap is heard, the Ictter’^is 
noted down, and the alphabet is recommenced, 
the young lady looking astonishment and awe 
througli all her features. This time, however, 
she pauses in the middle of the alphabet, and 
says tlmt the proper letter lias bmi passed — 
recommences, *‘A,” rap, the ^'A” is noted 
down. Apiin, rap, the“B” is noU^d 

down. Again, Y,” wrong, try again. Again, 
« E,” right, the ‘‘ E ” is noted. “ L,” right. 
^‘L,” right again. ‘‘A,” right. Tlie letters 
form “ Saliella.” Tlic other name is Macintyre, 
and is spelt out with only tlm?e mistakes. 
Sahella MacIntyre was the name of the young 
lady’s deceased frieniL 

Coaticuere omaes, intentiquo ora tenebaat— * 

but the demonstration is complete ; Mrs. 
Hayden rises and the seance is ended. The 
German is in cxtasics, the sentimental young 
Iflidy in tears, about one-third of the company 
are seen to smile, and the rest are in a great 
passion with them. 

Sometimes the exhibition ends with a little 
table-turning ; but as Mrs. Hayden has wisely 
disconnectea her spirit-rappings from her table- 
turnings, and, ^Qg that it can be accomplished 
without her aid, very prudently attributes this 
phenomenon to magnetism or other natural 
causes, we riiall not notipe this just at 
present. 
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Now all the people praent at this sAinre, 
from the gcsticolating German to the wary old 
jad^i who could not get one intelligible answer 
to his questions, will agree in this pioposition 
—the curious r^lts they have just witnessed 
were produced either by natural or supernatural 
agency* 

Let us take the latter hypothesis first Wo 
will assume, for the sake of argument, that the 
agency was supernatural. Weil, of what nature 
is this supematuml agency? How is this to be 
determined ? Clearly not by the testinfony of 
the spirits themselves, for we know that there 
are evil spirits as well as good ones. Lying 
spirits w^ere allowed to go forth and deceive 
the prophets of Ahab ; the familiar spirits with 
whom Manasseh dealt could not have been 
spirits from heaven ; scriptural authority is not 
wanting to show that the oracles of the ancients 
were but the iippirations of demons; the splits 
whom our Saviour cast out were notfmessengers 
from on high, but devils. If wc are to admit 
that the age of miracles is returned, We must 
accept all the ckcumstances of the, ancient 
lufraclcs, and must admit of supernatural 
agency ibr evil as well as for good. By their 
deeds, then, shall know them. We cannot 
take their own, testimony ; for the first act of the 
evil one upon earth was to represent Idmseli as 
a larmicas snake. * One' test is evident— f/m 
mpernatural agency cannot he Chi'Uftian. Tho 
spirit that declared himself tlirough the Ameri- 
can medium to be Shelley avows his infidelity— 

** Wc have no word of God, save boliost pago 
Of nature's book, spread out io panoramic view.** 

The spirit (hat declared itself to Robert Owen 
to be one of bis daughters was not only an anti- 
Christian, but a Socialist spirit; for Robert 
Owen, although no longer a materialist, still 
avows himself to bo an infidel : yet Robert 
Owen is told by this supernatural agent that his 
Socialist doctrines are the only means of rege- 
nerating society, that he is aided by guard lait 
angels, and that he is inspired by God ! ! ! 

If, then, Christianity be true, and if these 
rappings are produced by supernatural means, 
they must be effected the diirct ngenejr of 
tho evil one. Either Mrs. Hayden is an im. 
poster, or she is raising thb Devil in our 
drawing-rooms, and intmucing her votaries In 
Queen Anne Street to direct communion with 
the enemy of mankind. It was cither a trick 
and a juggle, or it was a fiend that took the 
name of Percy Bysbe Shelley, diatspakein the 
name of Franklin, and that spelt ont the name 
of Sabclla M aeintyre. 

The utmost stretch of creduli^ in the pheno- 
mena produMoed by these rappttes can no 
further than this— t&o/ teetmony ineonmetent 
with the truth of Ckrietianity has been produced 
by supernatural means* 


Perhaps our fidr; and sensitive, and all-trust- 
ifig readers may how l>e tempted to proceed with 
us in better temper to examine the other mem- 
ber of our alternative, namely, that timse effects 
were produced by perfectly natural metiii. 

In the first plafjl^ these phenomena have 
none of the characteristics of a miracle. The 
strong improbabilities of a spirit converaiflg 
with men by means of a tap upon a piece w 
furniture, lie upon the surface or the case, and 
would bo quite sufficient to convince any reap 
Boning mind that the performance can 1^ no 
more than a conjuring trick. But the spirits 
are often wrong. Surely it would be a much 
greater miiaclc that a spirit should be deceived 
in tho spelling of a word, than that a mortal 
should bo deceived as (o the presence of a spirit. 
Moreover,* these spiritual manifestations are 
barren of results. Nothing has over been fold 
by them which required tho least supeniatural 
knowledge to tell. Zoroaster, Mahomet, even 
Mokanna, nay, Swedenborg himself, in his 
madness— every false pretender to revelation 
has had some real mundane genius in his reve- 
lations ; but these upholstery supernaturals have 
not only never taught us any lesson of wisdom, 
but they have never shewn themselves equal in 
intelligence to a sensible mortal. They have 
only spoken the mouthing of ignorant mounte- 
banks : they have said just what the medium 
might have been expects to say, had be tried 
to say something fine. Compare this miracle 
witli the testwc proposed at the commence- 
ment of this paper, and we Hliall find that, there 
is no one particular in which it varies from the 
qommoncst conjuring trick— no one point in 
which it agrees with a true miracle. 

But then, how is it done ? Gently 1 •Surely 
it is not necessary, in order to prove that a 
performance is not snnernalural, to shew how 
it is accomplished, ne confess wo have no 
idea how it is that coins fall into the susfiended 

g lass box at the moment M. Robin commands 
lem so to do ; wc havo no exact notion bow 
every conjuror idanages to pour fifty different 
liquors out of the same glass bottle, or bow the 
pudding is cooked in the bat ; but we hope we 
are not tberefoee bound to believe these tbinge 
to be done by the agency of spirits. If anj 
thing is presented to our senses which is unex« 
plainable by %ttr experience, the proper cooda* 
•ion is, not that it is a miracle, hot that It is the 
result of some natural law^unknown to the be- 
holder, OS that it is a deception. Whmi Strabo 
heard the sound prooeedhig from the voeal 
statue of Memnoa ne very wisely believed wAr 
that it proceeded from tlte action of the aw 
upon the stone, in some manner wbicb he oeald 
not eimlaiq, or that it was produced by some 
one Of the assistant priesta. That Strabo was 
right in his unbelief we all now know. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE IKPOSTtniE. 


Afl a maltor of curiosity, wo shall try to 
explain the inaimcr in which this rapping 
trick is done; but wlvsthcr our explanation 
should Ijappen to be true or false will have no 
bearing upon the cvidcikce that this u a tricky 
and nothing more. \ 

As to the production of the sounds, wc need 
scarcely pause to account for them. Any one 
in the company could, with ha1f-an-bour*6 pi*ac« 
tice, and by a dozen difierent contrivances, pro- 
duce raps at pleasure, just as well as any me- 
dium in England or America. A friend of ouj-s 
can do it perfectly by flipping liw great toe 
against the next toe, wdiicli h certainly the most 
artistic and undiscoverahlo ]nctl)od, when the 
confuriimtion of the performer w*ill favour it : 
but the solos of the hoots flipped together, cr 
a Castanet umler the knee— all or any of these, 
or of a hundred other contrivances, would pro- 
duce the raps. Nor, indeed, would tlierc bo 
the least difficulty in managing that the sounds 
should appear to come from any part of the 
room, it is, liow'cver, absurd to labour this 
point. If any one is so ignorant us to bulievo 
there is any thing difficult in the mere pro- 
duction of tlie raps, w'o recommcntl him or her 
to spend an hour in rending Sir David Brew- 
sters Letters on Natural Magic. 

But how is that sequence of raps wliich in- 
dicates words produced? Simply by great 

S lickness and shrewdness of ohservatiou in 
c medium. It is only cxcitalde and ex- 
cited persons wlio succeed ; and such persons 
invnrinhiy indicate, and cannot avoid indicating 
to a ([uick eye, wlien the pencil is pointing to 
ibe letter tlicy expect. 

The iiiotlo ol' action of the iimnnterial upon 
the nifitcrial part of man is still us iiiucli a 
mystery as at (he inoiiK'nt (»f (he first exercise 
of hitiunti volition, wlnm Adam sprang up- 
wards fmiu the earth to receive the blessing 
of his mnk(T. John Bovee Dods, the most 
cinhombdy iiiipudeut of the Yankee mtvmerists, 
settles it at once by tilling us that ^‘electricity 
is the agent which the soul* employs to con- 
tnict und r(*lax the muscles, and to jirodiicc all 
the Voluntary and iiivoUuntnry motions of the 
boily.'^ Tins may or may not be so, for ail 
that wc or Mr. Denis can tell ; hut if so, we 
are iitst as much at a loss to know liow the 
soitf acts npou eleetricity, as wc were to discover 
bow the sohI acts upon tha muscles : in fact, 
we know nothing of this but fVoni its results. 
These results are, however, open ta common 
oliservation. There is natumlfy so strong a 
sympathy between the emotions of the soul 
and the nerves and iiuificlcs, that cveiy passing 
sentinumt is mirrored upon the countenance 
and, vibrates through ifie tiody. Hold the 
pulse of a child while he silently reads a list 
of names wherein, at long intervals, occur 


those of persons whom he loves and others 
whom he fears; there will be no difficulty 
whatever in noting, by the altered vibrations, 
when it is that the namcis known to him are 
jiassing through his miud. This is a common 
experiment, and, in the hands of a person 
])ractised to a delicate measurement of pulsa- 
tions, it never fails. This sympathy lietween 
mind and matter is, however, greater or less 
according to tlie greater force or delicacy of 
on^^anizatioii. A strong man, or a strong 
mind, fnay goveni, restrain, or even altogetiier 
neutralize it by sin effect of volition — by a 
powerful wiLi., disciplined to acquire empire 
over thcr iimsolr^, and ivatchful to retain it. 
The Stoics made this discipline of the will the 
basis of their {ihilosofdiy : the Red tribes of 
AiTicri(?a pursued the same object with still 
greater succc'ss. It was wittily said of Prince 
Talleyrand, that if you kiek<*d him hard behind, 
and then looked into liis face, you would sec 
there only the habitual placid smile. A mind 
is weak ♦or strong in proportion ns tin; will 
is more 91’ less cupalile ol jjoverning the in- 
voluntury emotions. 

The attraction of woman lies in llie delicacy 
of her organization : her springs of action are 
in her alleetions — lier involuntary bnpulsos. 
The powxT of man lives in the strength of his 
intellect— the energy of a will disciplined by 
thought to control his iiislincts. Work these 
truths out, and we see at once why it is that 
tfio most lo\ cable women und tlio most foolish 
iiieiiarci easily read by Mrs. Hayden, and form 
the bulk of her dupes. 

When wc arc told, therefore, that certain 
j»ersoiis only are capable of conversing with 
the spirits, tlie plain English of the phrase is, 
that pi'rsons ofw'cak or iindiseijdined minds 
make manifest, to a keen and practised ob- 
server, cither by a pause or tremulous motion, 
or an cx)u*cssion of countenance, when the 
pencil is pointing to the letter which is cx- 
pcct('d to be indicated by a rap. 

All tho known facts arc exactly in confor- 
mity wntli this explanation. During one of 
Mis, Haydcifs ^ances^ wherein she had made 
sonic extmordinury hits, and gained a great 
many convci*ts, the writer of this paper took 
the card, w ith the following result : — 

Tho first essay was with the alphabet- 
standing behind Mrs. Hayden’s chair, and ques- 
tioning aloud. 

Q, Is the iodiTidml I am thinking of preientt— if. 
An affirmaiiTe rap. 

Q. Will you spell his name?— A. K. K. P. L. J. 

Q. What did bo die of? — if . R. X. F. P. 

We thought the lady looked a little sur- 
prised when we declared the answers to be^ 
upon the whole, satisfiictoy. 

The next was upon the affinnalive or nega* 
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ti?e aiiBwm. The spirit, having duly an- 
nonnoed his presence, we wrote upon pa])cr — 
Was Mahomet the p^het of God ?— A. Vihi.'* 

Q. Is MahometanUoii in erery rwpoet preferable to 
Chiietiaiuty t—A . Tee.'* 

We now shifted our position, and sat at the 
table, allowing Afts. Hayden to see the jioneil 
as it moved, and pausing cnch time slightly 
upon the letter we wonted. The result was 
as follows : — 

Q. Ib theBpirit 1 am thinkiug of prosc^nt ?— A. “Ycb/* 
Q. Will you be sood eoouffh to Bix-di Iub name . 
» S. A. M. P.S, O.N.” 

Wliit-h did you prefer when alive, Port or Slierrv t 
—A. “Sherry.” 

Q, What would you do with the Houso of^HunmooB? 
— A* ** Pull it down.” 

Q, How many nuses has Prince Albert A. ^ Kighty- 
three.*’ 

Any one may obluin the same results as we 
did, by adopting the same means.* 

\Vc borrow irom our wwikly aail<‘nipoAiry 
**lhe Ijcnder’* a report of a similar experience. 

1 

* We have Rpokcii only of Mr*. Hayden, but thore are 
Bcveral other tnodia %hn gather cutitributiont from tho 
(Todulous iu this uiotropolU. Among them is a Mr. 
Hardingc, who livc^ in Somerset StriH't, and who umhI 
to advortiBe in the T’lme#, Ural IJBoful Spirit-KappingB.” 
In the Temple there eiists a Society of twelve barridtors, 
who. under the name of tho Aoidcirci, nuHit uuce a week at 
each other's chanilKTs, to couverse upon any now tuple 
of literature or science. It happened that the meeting 
wan held notne weeks since in tho chambers of Oliver 
Golibimith, and os the members were naturally inter* 
Gated in the fortunes of Poor Holl, Mr. Hardiugo was 
engaged to put tho Society into communication with his 
spirit. 

At tho appointed hour Mr. llardinge appeared, ac- 
companied oy a female, whom he introduced as his 
“ Djodium,” Olid a youth whom he presented as n most 
interesting person, who had twice attempted suicide, and 
bad onc(* tried to murder his mother. Mr. Hardiugo 
did not make a favourable impresBion upon hit com|»any. 
There wbb a confusion about his aspirates, and a volu* 
hUity of faulty syntax that made people doubt the possi- 
Hlity of IiIr intimacy with the spirits of Prisciaii and 
Lindley Murray ; so tliat. in spite of his reiteratix) efl'orU 
to consume time with illiterate rhodomontade. tlie 
chamber ” decided upon passing to tho order of the day. 
Thus pressed, the magician and his medium seat^ 
tbemsclves at a Pembroke table, placed in tho middle of 
the room, ihtifiafi Ih^ vpt and declared their lnt4mtion 
of commencing proceedinj^ by— singing a hymn ! As 
this smadted a little of blasphemy, it was sog^tod that 
unless the preliminary was absolutely essential to the 
performance, it would better square with the prejudices 
of those present If it were omitted. Mr. Hardiugo very 
kindly assented, and the two operators having placed 
their hands upon the taUe, the exnlbitlon begaii- 
Mr. Haxdinm, looking under the table, in an affec* 
thmate and rattier eoaxfig tone asked— 

**My dear graiidrirthm,aie yen Ifyouare, 
pray sigDiiy your promnee in the usual way." 

Two of m Im of the tmoiedlately left the floor 
and gave three &tuict raps. 

Mr. Hardl^ declared that the sphrtt of Us grand- 
fllther was ai onr serriee, ready to fetch any other spirit 
whott^ktbedadmd. 

The AAdeso begged him to imd fot tha qiiritof Lord 
Baeon, the objeeTWng to ohtaiB aome iaformatoi as to 


Theeamroiiuication ia gtgiied Q. H. Lewt^ft,*’ 
and the writer apixxira to have bad better op- 
poHiinity tliaii we )iad for elaboratiiig hie 
oxperiniewt. 

I thought of a relative of mine, and said ahiud, ** 1 
should like to know if Mio is pmeut. an- 

swered “Yes.” OlwortoTthe perstin I thought was a 
real porsmi— 1 was planning no trap this tbue, beoaiiao 
the exiierimeut was to bo wery way conclusive. I pasi^ 
my pencil equally along tho alphabet wltbout onco lin- 
gering, until after 1 had pussinl the lettiT J, witli which 
her name Ix^gnii. Finding tliat 1 was riot to hate the ttcU 
name. I thought 1 would try if 1 could not make ttio raps 
answer wlioro 1 pleased. 1 cliuic N. liaps came ; N was 
written down. What name, thought 1, sliall It be? 
Naomi or Niiiiry V Ihifore I liad flimlly setth d, my pencil 
Itad nasscxl A. and as 1 saw K, 1 determined K should bo 
the letter, and K was indicated. K F., of course, would 
do for Nolly, and Nolly was smdied. Then came the sur- 
name, which ought to have begun with 11 ; but as iiiy 
^mcil did Unger ai H, on we passed Mtil we came to 
8, which was indicattni without any inteflnn on my part. 
1 had then (o invent some name Iwglnniug with 8, milch 
was not dune at once, from tho very mtmrriu (ft ricAsMss. 
However, I thought O would do, and () was indicated; 
then K ; and after that I resolved tho name should bo 

a disputi«d passage Iu the Km uni Orgtmon ; for it was 
agrera, that if any such infornmtiou was obtained through 
Mr. llardinge, it could only lie by a miruclo. 

Tho table, as iutcrprrW by Mr. llardinge, intimated 
that Ijord llacoti would ho present in four miimtos. 

All this time the fcmnlo had been sitting with her 
hands resting upon tho flap of the JVmhroke table. It 
was very evident that a very slight proshuro upon her 
part would produt'o precisely tho result of making the 
more distant legs of the tahlo rap the flcnir cxai^tly ns wo 
had wituessod. It was objecied, thend'ore, that nolhing 
hail been done which was not strictly in accordance with 
all tho known laws of inechantcs-^tliat pressure upon one 
end of a lever would iiifnlJlbly raise tho otJicr entl. Mr. 
Hardiugo somewhat indigjiniiily pruieHtod that we ought 
tn believe that no pliyKicul force had Inv^ii used, 'llie 
replied, that ultlioiigli it had IxH^n quite an unex- 
pected honour to them that a lady kIiouM be introduced 
til their mooting (for in tnith Mr. llardinge iiad been 
chosen only because it was thought there might be a 
dilHculty in asking Mr.s. Hayden to lio present at an un- 
mixed osxeinbly of men), and although no one could 
think of doubting anv assertion she might bo so good as 
to moke, s(il) it would Iw lieftor that the table should be 
turmni, so that her hands mi)^t rest upon the solid part 
of it, and not ujwn tho Ihiii. Tliis was ocTordiugly done. 

After tblH ojicratiou the table moved no more. Ibe 
knuckles of the inMiiiin grew white with exerilcm, and 
Mr. Hardingc made what wero consirlorrA to be vi«ry pal- 
pable efliuits to aid her. 0e called plaintively ur>u his 
“dear grandfatlicr,” and upon all others “his dear re- 
latives collectively, but ihtty were all atocvit -“Scared 
away, as he intimated, by tho evil spirits present, 'the 
A^eva, to be accommodating, said they would put 
with an evil spirit for this onoc; but Mr. Hardifigu 
promptly d(;clared that he would not bo responsible mr 
what might oiMror. His aiidieuro as promptly released 
him from all responsibility. But Mr. Hafaioge bad 
principles .’•he would not bo interpreter to any evil spirit 
lie confessed that the e^ance had failed— Uie spirit ibad 
told him ft would be so fiefore the p^y left hepie, fte. 
Al§. Ac. And so ended tliis clumsy imitatioii of as im- 
posture. 

Wo by no means use this as an u^meiit dgMiiat the 
**reai rapping spirits ;** but midy it Is a sadproef of tha 
insane mdulity of mankind that such htin|toifl hi tlMBia 
should make dnpea-'aad profits. 
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SoTcI. It i» imnccussary to follow furtlier thus in detail 
my first trial ; (*iiouji;h ii 1 add that Nelly Sorcl informed 
roe she died iu IH.i.'i, leaving rix children, two of whom 
were boys, the tidcit fourteen ; every answer being ludi- 
crously wrong, but declared by toe to be ** astoDishing ;** 
which declaration was accepted in perfect faith by the 
medium^rh^ thought sho had got one good, credulous 
listener, af all events. That Vyas my object : to make 
her fall into my trap it was neccMarj she should believe 
J was her dupe. 

As far as my hypothesis went, it was confirmed by this 
conversation. I knew that it was the questioner who 
supplied the answer, and I made the answer turn out 
whatever 1 pleased ; not, lie it romembered, having that 
answer originally in tny mind, so as to admit of any pre- 
tended ** thought reading," but framing the answer ac- 
cording to tho caprice of the moment, and invariably re- 
ceiving the Answer 1 had resolved on. Now you liavo 
only to replaco acted credulity for real credulity, nod the 
trick is explained. Whut I did consciously, tlio credulous 
do unconsciously. I spelled tho words, so do they. Tho 
medium kuo^nothing; .she guesses according to the 
indications yo4l|ivo, and only guesses right when you give 
right indications : tUerefure, if you ask what you, and you 
aluno can aii.swer, sho will answer it only on tho supposi- 
tion that you indicate by your manner what the answer 
i.s. Hut if any doubt lingers in your mind, let this my 
second trial buiricc. I had called up the spirit of one who 
dfd exist ; it was now my turn to call up ono who nover 
did exist. I asked for one of the Eimemdee ; tho ready 
answer assuri^l me of her presence ! So, then, 1 was at 
last iu actual couunuiueatiou with ono of Uio awful 
troupe— ‘duo^uffTOf Xtfxof— who ** snore" so fearfully in 
.d*]scliylus— ouo iu whoso nostrils tho scent of human 
blood lauffhedf as wo arc told— 

iafitj ppdreap atpartav /i« irpoaye\(f. 

What emendations " might I not get from her! A 
bishopric was evidently witiiin my grasp ! 

The result of niy iutorview was, that she died six years 
ago, aged iwonty-tive, leaving so^cn children ; facts for 
the first time placed at thn dispos.al of souio future Jlluom- 
field. I calk'd her back subseuueiUly, to ask her what 
Sfi't she belonged to when in lile, (1 asked this question 
atidibiy, not inpiit.*\lly— as, indeetl, 1 luid all the others)*; 
and the answer was, Jew. A Orcck ghost cinbraciiig 
J ud:iisinil 

To shew how completely tho answers ara mado at ran- 
dom, when no cbio is given, but only a “ Ves " or No ’* 
is requir'd, hero arc four questions 1 wrote on a piece of 
paper, and tho answers 1 reeoivtHi : — 

Had tlio ghost of Hamlet s father seventeen noses? " 

tk V . ^ 

— •* I »‘S. 

“ Had Somiraniis?" — ** Yes. ' 

** Was I'uutius Pilate an American “ No." 

“Was he a loading tragedian ‘'Yes." 

1 Uiought !Mr. Pureell would have had a stroke of 
apopluy, when i shewed him these questions ; how bo 
restrained the eonvuision of lifiighter is a mysterv. 

Let mo not forget, that when Mr. Purcell called np a 
spirit the answers wore tolerably correct ; not quite, out 
still near enough to be curious to cue uususnicioos. He 
confessed afterwards, however, that he ban semi-con- 
sciously aasiettd the medium. But, in his second conver- 
sation, be callfid up the spirit of an old fainily servant, 
who, at an advanora age, married an elderly woman, and 
who subsequently drowned himself. Thesq were the 
quostions and answers, as written down : — 

“Does James miss hi.*i cliildren ?'*— “ Yes.** (Never 
hhd any.) 

“ How many had he T— “ Ifcs.” • 

“ How many boys?- — “ Yrs." 

“ What did he die of “BVfr." 

To explain this “ wafer," it may be observed that Hr, 
Ihircell meant tbto death to be eaOed water cm the ^s^ 


which was his laUaeious hint by way of an expUmotioii 
of drowning ; and, when he said aloud that the word was 
incorrectly spelled wafers whereas it cnight to have been 
water on the chest, Mrs. Hayden pointed triumphantly 
to tho accuracy, “ only one letter wrong, you see ; wafer^ 
instead of water /" and she referred to this several times 
in the course of the evening. 

I have not lialf exhausts my j||ock of questions and 
answers written down at the time, but the foregoing 
will surely suffice ; and, should they bo deemed incon- 
clusive, perhaps this ono will close the question. As 1 
had been so very successful in ^ting correct answers, 
and was evidently regarded by Uie spirits with singular 
partiality, they never declining to answer any question I 
put, it ficcurred to mo to write this question on luy paper, 
which I shewed to Mr. Purcell 

“ Is Mrs. Hayden an impostur f* 

An unequivocating was tho answer; and, to 

make assurance doubly sure, Mr. Purcell affected not to 
hear thst answer ; so we repeated the quiisiiou, and again 
were assured that she vas an impostor, lliis was tho 
most satisfactory answer of the evening, and 1 felt very 
sorry that the medium was a woman— not a man, to 
whom I could have said, “ 1 asked tho spirits if you were 
on impostor, and you hear them declare you to be one." 

Even in'' America, that land of wonders^ die 
of the media has not been altogether 
uucontested : even the Foxes*, the fouuucrs of 
the sect, •were sti*ongly impeached of im|K}8turc 
uiK)n the testimony of an accomplice. 

Mrs. Norman Culver, a connexion by marriage of tho 
Fox family, in a sort of de]x>sition, or rather declaration, 
since it was not made upon oath, dated April 17th, 1851, 
rc|ptod as follows 

“Catherine wanted some one to help her [make the rap- 
pings], and said that if 1 would become a medium^ sue 
would cxplaiu it all to mo. She sakl that when my cousin 
consulted tho spirits, I must sit next to her, and touch 
Jier arm when tne right letter was called. I did so, and 
wa.s able to answer nearly all the questions correctly. 
After I had helpeii her in this way a few times, siio re- 
vealed to me the secret. Ihe raps are produced with tho 
Uies. *Ali the toes are used. After nearly a wcik*s prac- 
tice, w'ith ('athtrijic shewing mo how, I could produce 
tliem perfectly my.self. At first it was very hard work to 
do it. Catherine told me to warm my feet, or put them 
in warm water, and it would then be easier work to rap : 
.*>lie said that sJic sometimes had to worm her feet three or 
four times in the course of an evening. I found that 
heating my feet did enable me to rap a great deal easier* 

** Catherine told me how to manage to answer the 
questions. She said H was generally easy enough to 
answer right, if the one wlio asked the questions called 
the alphalMt. She said the reason why they asked people to 
write down several names on paper, and then point to them 
till tlio spirit rapped at the right one, was to give them a 
chance to watch the countenance and motionPM tlto per- 
son, and that in that way they could nearly ahrayi^neia 
riffht. She also explains how they held down and boved 
tames. She told me that all 1 shonld have to do to mako 
the raps hoard on the table, would be to put my foot 
against the bottom of the taUe when I rapped ; and that 
when I wished to make the ram sound distaiit oa tho 
wall, I must make them loodiiNr, umI direct my qmn 
eyes earnestly to the spot where 1 wished them to he 
heard. She said if 1 could put mv foot against the bot- 
tom of the door the raps would be heaid on tiie top of the 
door. Catherine toM me that when the oommittee held 
their anklet In Rochester, the Dutch servant giri . 
with her knuckles nnder the floor, from the oeliar, 
girl was instructed to rap whenever she heard their vnieM 
calling the sjpiriu, Cathpiiie also shewed mo how thw 
made the sounds of ikwiflg and planing boards When! 
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wat at BadMatar, laafc Ja&nary^ If argaiatta told mo Umt 
wben people ineieted on seeiiig her feet aad toea, she could 
produce a few rape with her k&eea and anklea." 

Here is positiye testimony added to strong 
probability ; but of course this bus quite in- 
credible. The mob had swallowed the deceiv 
tiOBi and digest it they would and will. 

We haYe now done with this nart of the 
subject, and with Mr. Spicer’s booK, which is 
about as discreditable a piece of literary handi- 
craft as has come under our notice. There is 
a certain bad style of periodical literature in 
America that exists entirely by papdering to 
the last new superstition that may ^^come 
along,” as the Americans say. Spint-rapping 
has some scores of these papers and revfewB in 
its interest ; and Mr. Spicer has made his 
book by extracts from these periodicals. 
This is the secret of ^'Sights and Sounds.” 
The wonders of the spirit-mppers have tskon 
the place of the stories about men who were so 
tall that they were obliged to get up a laddinr 
to shave themselves, and sucli Hkc polish^ bits 
of wonderment. The English people who 
follow such a lead nfe about upon a par with 
those who thought there was a great deal in 
Bloorucrism, and who, if it were powerfully pul 
to them, would probably think that Joe Smith 
might after all not unlikely be a great pro- 
phet. ♦ 

We do hope, in the name of common sense, 
English good taste, and our common bond of 
Christianitv, that this blasphemous absurdity is 
now demolished, and that any lady will be 
henceforth voted mauvais ton wlio tolerates 
one of these orgies in her drawing-room. 

We have left ourselves very Tittle room* to 
deal with the table-turning miracle; nor, in- 
deed, will it require any great discussion. 

Mysteries,” says Goethe, *‘arc not neces- 
sarily miracles.” Philosophy accepts many 
facts for which she has hitherto found no satis- 
factory explanation. Sir David* Brewster 
notices witn full credence, but without pre- 
tending to account for it, the common experi- 
ment, whereby a beavy man is raised Bith the 
greatest facility wben he is lifted up the instant 
mat his own lungs and (hose of the persons who 
laise h|^ are inflated with air.* Faraday isdaily 

* Sir DsTid Brewstat tbas statei the clicanutanosi of 
this Te^ euriooft expoiiiMst 

**11111 ozperiiiMBtinur, 1 belim, first ilieirB in En^ind 
a fev years ago by M^or H., who lair it perfomicd in a 
largeparty at Venice, tuider the diittctka of an ofllcer of 
the American Nary. Aa Xafot H. pMormed it more 
than coco in my w esence, I shalfdcKribc, unquly as pes* 
Sibils tiwmetbM which Be presea^^ The hearicst per- 
son to the pasty Bes down apon two ebain, his fegi bring 
•appertodl^ tMene and hli hariL by the other. Font 
pawns, one at eadi leg and one at each shoulder, then 
try to raise him, and they find hii dwd Wright to be very 
gi^from the dittcalty they i ijlpififfa to sapporttog 
bn. 1 ll^heisTeplaeedtothai»itir,€adiof the fimr 


producing phenomena scarcely km inconsistent 
with our preconceived notions of natural laws 
than is tms table-turning ; and he appears to 
be slowly and carefully mining his way to some 
great result. 

The first tahle-tuniprs were two ll9Hioan 

f irls. lu 1849, when Margaret and Catherine 
ox, prompted probably by that mysterious 
impulse to im]K)sture, which in some persons 

i as in the ” Princess Carmboo,” the ** Female 
esuit,” and a hundred others whom we might 
name) appears to amount to insanity, invented 
or adopted the now creed of spirit-rapping, they 
invented at the same time the rotatory motion of 
tables. This table-moving was one of their 
proots of the presence of de|mrtiHl spirits. 

Xl)e Germans of course seized upon the new 
mystery. A German merchant at JNew York 
communicated it to his brother in Bremen, with 
instructions how to rci>eat the operation. The 
German succmlcd, the news sjiread, Dr. 
And^e published in the Gazette d’Augs- 
bourg full reports of his experiments. 

The mode operntoiro ” is thus explained, 
by M. Roubaudf — 


V. TnZ PENDULUM. 

The most simple exporiment, and which can l>o tnado 
by a single person, is that performed with a watch, or 
any other object, such as a ring, a book, a bunch of 
trinkets, Ac., suspended by a nictalUo ebaiu, or by a 
tbroaxl. 

'Hie chain or string, at the end of whioli the watch is 
suspended, is held at the other end by the fingers of tbo 
experimenter, so as to hong like n plumb-line, or a pen- 
dulum. The watch, made iriimoTeablo, and left to itself, 
begins to more after one. two, or tlirco minutes at the 
utmost, and performs all tbo moreiiieuts which are 
ordenwl by the will, rotatory motions from right to left, or 
from loft to right, oscillations iu any diroction, remains 
iromoroablo, and delays or quickens its moremonts*, ia a 
word, is entirely subinisKiro to the will. 

« * • • • 

3 *. THE HAT. * 

ftor the experiment with the pendulum, 1 ^hink that 
1)eginner8 ought to practise with a man's hat, because that 


persons takes hold of the bodv as before, aad the petson 
to be lifted gives two signals by clapping his hands. At 
the first signal ho himself and the four lifters begin to 
draw a long and full breath, and when the inhalatioif ia 
completed, or the lungs filled, the second signal is given Ibr 
raising the person from the chair. To hn own surprise, 
and tmU of bis bearers, he rises with ilio greatest CaoUity, 
•a if be were no heavier than a feather. On several oe- 
easions 1 have observed that when one of tlm beajrors per- 
fenns hie part ill, by making tho inhaiaiion out of tlmi, 
the part of tbo body which ho tries |o raise is left as it 
were behind. As you have repeatedly seen (his experi- 
mciit, and havb performed the part both of the fond and 
of the bearer, yoa can Uetify now remarkalde (Im eflheU 
appear to all paitfoa, and how complete is the eonvfotfoa, 
eiih^that the load has been llfpriened, or the bearto 
Strengthened, by the prescribed process." • 
t While traoslntiag this extract, wedfoeoraradthitaMi 
book has already been translated into Bagjtoh, and |nh- 
Bshed as an origiiuil KogBsh wofk, by a Xliyriri«|,^»p 
Very dfoeredmle this to the putofobeis. 
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objects always at Laudi offers little roeistance, on account 
of its liglitiicsK, aiiiJ pn'Mfuts uevertbektui a surface largo 
enough on which to piece four or six hands. 

Tlic siippoTt to he iriade^uso of must bo of wowl, of any 
kiiKf, siieii as a diniug-tabic, but without marble or a 
covcr^gitboiii marbles bK-aiisc that body is not easily 
pciiclimiV I'y i without a c^iTer, on account of 

tho inequalities caused by thcMutertwinlug of the threads, 
wJiich are in fiu^t physical obstacles. 

On the surface of the table, which should bo smooth or 
nolishod, the hat may lio placed in any jiohitiou ; but it 
nod better ho placc'd in a jicrpcudicular (tositiou, resting 
oil tlin external part of tho crown. 

The iihenomeuon may 1>e pro<liico<l by two persons facing 
Olio another : tliey cover tlio brim of the liat with their 
hands, only cunuerted by their little iingers ; aUeruaihig 
the position, that is to say, hy eacli placing them so that 
one ahunld cavtrr^ and the nthor he amen d. There should 
he no presMire on tlie hat ; a simple contact is rei|uiriHl. 
M(>reo\er, the wishes of the experiiiicuters must uot con- 
tradic.i one another : they must either be withheld oratend 
towards tho suiiie motion. This last c^uiditioii always 
quickens the einissioii of tho fluid ; but as it is not m^ees- 
sary, tfio oxheriincntors may talk and laugfi, provided 
they do not alter the position of their hands. All being 
thus arranged, patieneo alone is required. 

After waiting for a time, which varic.1 from a few 
niiniites to thrce-(|uarU'r.s or oven a whole hour, a strange 
sensation of heat and tingling is felt in the Joints of the 
cUkjws, wrist, luid lingers, and all along tlie nerves of the 
iirnih and hutuls. This sensation is always a favourable 
Hyni])tom, and revives tho liopos of experunentali.st.s w'ho 
have wuiusi long. 

Almost iiiiiiKidiately after, two or tlirco soiibationH of 
tingling oscillations arc felt ; first, hardly (lerceptible, but 
they soon becoino so, ;uul attract the attention of tlio ex- 
loriineiitc'r. This increased application of tho mind would 
iistantauoiuisly pnKluce tin* plienonienou ; hut the hamls 
of tlio cxperimenti rs, hy au organic contraction, inde- 
peiuhmt of the will, pies.s the hat with greater force, and 
thus oppose a nsistanct' which it cannot overcome. This 
kind of spasmodic coiivulsiou of the lingers does not take 
plnco with jierscins forewarned. Ik*giiijiers must think of 
ji, and must nut forget that the slightiwt contact U suili- 
cient. « 

When tho hat is not under the influence of the will, 
tJio ni^vemcut nroduciHl is a]wa>s rotatory. Jt turiui with 
a vel(K:ity whicli varies lU'cnniing to tlie physical or indi- 
vidual cirt'iiin.*itances which act ntsm the fluid. When 
the iiHitioM is t(K) it can always be incrcasi'd hy tho 
power of tho will. 

The will can also alter the direction of the rotatory mo- 
tion, or cuhiige its character, and luako tlio hat advance 
witiioui rotations, either backwards or forwards, to tho 
right or to the left. • 

.T\ TUK TAULR. 

Tho eTperiimait made with a tahlo ii similar to that 
Jusl described, but cm a lasger scale. 

If welffor ill mind the conditions of snccess which I 
have inentionod in the priisrfHling chapter, we mnst choose 
in pre^nco to otliers a wtnalen table without marblo, 
sfriiuttne on coatora ww/f rrthwf, or turning eaoUg on U$ 
otami, the weight of whk'h being in proportioii with its 
siarfacw, will correspoad with the mtmber of porsoni about 
to take part in the ofperiimait, 

Thojiour tm mAM fka tmhh U to ftond akoutd ho 
porfaetlg som, and without any oarpot. *Tk» raughnooo 
of ihojoiidnga and the intertwining tho threudo of tho 
web (trO obataclea whkfh mag prooeni ike table from 
either meving or turning. To rellere tlio tedUmi of 
waiting, the experhneuton should be of cUffinent ses, in 
nearly ranil mportioiit, and placed alternately. 

' Ftaced in uiis manner, whmer sitting or sUndiiifff the 
experbmenters wiU lay their hands, with the palm down- 
waids, on the ubie, and will put them in eoalici tiddi 


their neighhoor's by means of their little fins^, so that 
eacli will have one finger cooeredy and the other eooering. 

As in the experiment of tlie hat, and in all others hi 
which several persons OMist, the wills mnst not bo op- 
posed. Jt would be betUw in the first experiments to give 
no particular direi'itiuns to the table, and to wait nntil the 
rotatory motion has been produced. The time required 
for tiiis is nut always the same, iiometimes it takes ooJy 
a few minutes, and at other times about three-qoarters of 
on hour, or even au hour. 

I have said before that the hands should bo laid on 
the table with the palms downwards. Bnt this is not 
essential, for 1 have also obtained positive rosnlts in lay- 
ing my hands citlier on their hack, or on the edges of the 
theiii^r and hypotheuor. 

The point of coinumiiication llironghout the party may 
also Ik* varied. Tho little finger may he replaced by auy 
other finger, and even hy the wholo h.xnd, taking care, 
liowuvo^; that each should have a part covered ami a fiart 
nooeriaig. Tiiis condition is os necessary to give out tho 
rerjuisite fluid as au alternate piece of zinc and of copper 
to the voltaic, pile, 

'Hie experimenters must only cominuiiicate witli each 
other by that part of their ixjdy whicJi is in direct commti- 
uicatiou with the table. Hio phenomenon is never pro- 
duced if any other CKonmunicatlon exist either among 
theni.«.rlvcb or with persons who do not form the chain. 

But tiic table may bo touched during its motion, for I 
liavc oHen done so with iny chest or feet, without stopping 
its rutoiioii or altering iU subinv;siveuL‘s.s to my will. 

Like all other objicts submitted to tho iiiHiiencc of this 
fluid, tho table alters the diret tiou and tlio character of 
its movement at the will of tho operators. It will not, 
how'«*ver, always ho easy to make it go fora*ards or back^ 
wartls, to the right or to the left, on accf»uiit of the resist- 
^ance oflered by stiff castors, or .some obstructions in tho 
iliMir. 

\STth tho exception of such material obstacles, which 
are always avoidable, T do uot know of any rircumstaiicu 
which could prevent (1 must nut say delay) Uio manifes- 
tation of the phcnumcuon. 

Now it 19 no part of our business to prove 
tiiyt ail this is utter iionHcnso. Directly the 
9 U[H*rrmtum] part of the story is <riven up, we 
have no objection to table-turn in? as an expe- 
riment. It is possible, just possible, that there 
may he some subtle fluid, whereby mind acts 
upon matter ; and it may also be that that fluid 
may be so used us to act, not only mion organic 
bcHiios, such ns th(^ nerves and muscles of man, 
but also upon inorpinic IkmUcs, such as hats 
and tables. All this may turn out ao to be, 
but at present notliing seems less likely. 

Any .one. who will take the truubU) to ob* 
serve the conditions of the experiment will see 
tliot it is necessary that the tanle shotttf move 
with the smallest possible amount of impulsive 
force. Tlie castors must be oiled, the top must 
be light, the carpet must be taken up. With 
all the^ fiMriliUes for locomotion, and with 
twelve hands pressed upon it, and with twelve 
oaniei^t wills ^ving those hondi a slight in- 
voluntary tendency one way, ii must be a veiy 
obdorate table tmit will not move. Am to 
the ptmdulum experiment, it is, as M. Ronl^iid 
ought to know, a vnlw error lonjr smoe 
exploded. Tfaoi||aatter nas femtdy oasn in- 
qnired into by the Academy of Seknees at 
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Pftrisy and attention hae been drawn to experi- 
mentamade so long ago as 1812, by M. Chov- 
roul, and reported in a letter printed in the 
Revue des deux Mondes in the yi^ur 1833. 

M. ChevTCul says — 

**Tlio peniioliim I a^edwas an iron ring sufipendvil 
by a heinpon cord : it had Wn arranged by a vniuan 
whovaa rery dourous that 1 dioald luyavlf rwify tho 
phouomouon obscrrablo wheiiovcr Bho plac^ it envr wator, 
a lamp of luetali or a living creature. It was not, 1 
acknowledge, without isurpriBe that 1 observed its re- 
currence when 1 held the string r>f the pendulum my 
right hand over some iiioreury in rny puimiuatic trough, 
tliiui over an anvil, several animals, &c. I concluded 
frtim these trials, tJiat if there wore only, as 1 had been 
assured, a certain numlier of bodies tliut would affect the 
itscillations of the pendulum, it might happen lliat, in 
interposing other boaics between these and tho peucfUlum 
when in motion, it would ceaao to oscillate. In spite of 
this proAUinptioii, however, to my great astonislmieut, 
after haxnng taken in my left bantf a plate of glass, a 
cake of resiii, Kc., and having phiccnl one of these bodies 
between tho mercury and the |>efi(tuluni while iMatinf 
rapidly, 1 saw tho oscillation gradually det'I'ease, ana 
tuially cease. 'Jlu y rmniimcur(‘<r when tlm iuterveutng 
body was withdrawn, and st^jpod anew by llu^tintcr- 
positioii of tlifi .same body. Tlniso plumoiiiena wero re- 
peated several times, witH a regularity truly renufTkablo, 
whciber the intervening body wore hold by myi»<ilf or by 
Another. Tho more extraordinary tl»o results, tho nioro 
1 felt the ncKieis.sity of verifying if they were independent 
of any muscular inovernont of the arm, os 1 had been 
assuriHl in tho most positivo manner. For tbU purpise 
1 leant the right arm supporting tlio pmduiuiiK upon «t 
wooden prop, which 1 movid furwaixl at will from tlio 
shoulder to ilio hand, and returned from the hand to tho 
shoulder. 1 soon remarked that, in the first case, the 
movement of the pendiilutii decreaseil in propirtioii more 
as the fulcrum was lirought nearer to the hand, and lliai 
it ceusod when the fingiTs holding tho string were them- 
selves proppvl ; while under op|>usi(o circumstances tho 
contrary effvt resulted. 

1 thought, after that, that it was very probable iTiat 
an involuntary muHCular inovemeiit h^ given rise tr> 
tlio plicuoiiieiiou, and was induced to give ereaU'r 
weight to that consideration from a vague rei'olleciiriii 
of having lioen in a vtTjf rmnurhnbU utafe when fol- 
lowing the oscillations of the pmduluin hold in iny 
hand. 

I repeated my eipcriments, keeuing the arm per- 
fccUv free ; and I convinced inyiielf that tho recollection, 
of wfuch 1 have Just spoken, wa» not an illuftioit, for I 
Mt very sensibly, while following tho oscillations of tho 
pendulum, a strong tendmey to tko maimieni wliicb, 
quite involuntary as it seemed to me, was still much 
more rowerful when the pcndulmn descrilud on citended 
are. Troin that I inferred, that if 1 repealed tho ex- 
pcrimfiitii with my eym bandaged tho results might bo 
difl^teut. This is nredsely what happened. 

Wliile the peuaultim oscilioM over the mercury a 
fillci was npplira to my eyes : the motion soon diminished ; 
bnt oliliougb the oscilhUioos were feeble, they did not 
J^kAAk aensibly by the pesciiee of the bodies which had 
oppeadd to arrest Uiein m my drit expertmonto. 

fim^y, otarting from the mnineot when the Miidatiim 
was at nst, 1 atiH hdd it for a qnoitcr of on honr over 
the aurenry, Withont its shewing any tendency to re- 
mmolts motion. Daring this interval, onknown to me, 
Ihoi^l^aiiMiecAeof retin had been inlerpoied 
andwimrawoi several tumee. 

this is the way in whieh I explain these pfaenomcfia:^ 

While I held the poidiihiin, nipinisinilar movem^i 
eC the ins, htthonj^ iaipenieptable to mei set the pctt« 


dulmn moving ftnm its state of rest, lad the osclUatioiiK, 
once i^ommemvd, were soon augnwmtod by the inilmmco 
exerci.*it>d by the sight in inducing that remarkablo dis- 
imsition or lemlcncy to rootioif. ^ow, it miut be borne 
ill mind that tliis muscular nuivcmeiit, when wren in* 
creased by that very dispsiitioii, is still fei^lde eiU|ph to 
stop of itself. I do not say under the emnire of WTwtU, 
but simply under tho idea ^ trying if sudt a thing can 
arnwl it. 

'nioro is, tlien, an intimate connection established be- 
tween certain movements and the action of the idoa 
relating to them, alilmugh tliat Idea may not be tlic will 
wlucU influences the muscular orgauK. It is ou this 
account tliat the phmiomenA 1 Imvo dcKcribed snoiu to mo 
to b(' prycluilogically of some interest besUbw pertaining, 
in some ri*sprciK, to tlio history of tlie scioim. They 
prove how eai^y it is for ns to assume illusions m realities 
every time tliat wc invest igato a plienotnetioii affccthiff our 
smes, ami that, too, under circutiistanccs wliich Jiavo 
not yet been bufllciently analysed, lu short, boil 1 
limitM my rx{^riincnt» to causing the pmdulum to 
oscillate over certain IkkUcs, and to the csssatlun of tliuso 
osoillatiuns wlicn tho glass, the rt^siii, wore inter- 
posed botwmi the pendulum and tlie bodies which sooinLHl 
to detmuiuo the motion, then cerloinly 1 should have no 
rensuti to doubt the efficacy of tlio divining rod, or of any 
other thing of the like kind. 

Now it will bo easily understood bow hourwt and in- 
telligent iiicu arc sometimes induced to eiiti'rtaln altogether 
chiinericaL ideas to a(‘cuunt for tho idumometia not im- 
mediatidy iMdoiiging to (hat pliyhicai world with which 
wc are acquaiiitiHl. I can readily ticlicve, then, that a 
mail acting in all good faith, whoso whole uttciilion is lUM 
at tho moment on tluMuotiuti that ii tw'ig iu ids hand may, 
from somo cause or otbor, take, unknown to him, may 
asbuims from the slightest circiiinstaiico, tho tendency to 
a motion nwssary to induce tho manifestation which 
engrosses him ; for itiKtanco, if this man search for a 
spring, and if his eye.s bo uncovered, the appearance of 
the luxuriant green turf over which ho walks may incite 
ill him, uiiroiiscioiisly to liimself, tiic muscular mutton 
retiuisiu* to iwitato the twig by tlie ossm'iation ostablishod 
betwi'on the idea of active vegetation and tliat of water. 

The precocdfiig faints, and liie iuiiTprctation 1 hare 
given them, ha\e lf*d me to ronneei tuem with others 
observable every day : by this comioctioti, tlw analysis of 
these things becomes at onco morn sirnplo and |ironiui, at 
the same time lliat ii cnablea us to coHo<*t a iriass of facts 
of whif’ii the general interpretation is suscentiblu of great 
oxteiision, jTiit before proc4*ediiig further, let it bo btifno 
clearly in mind (hat my observations present two circuit!* 
aianccs worthy f»f note , 

1st. I’he bcILid that a pendulum held in the hand 
can tnovo spfmtaneously, ami that it niovca without 
entailing the coriKciousiicss that the muscular agent affords 
it any iinpulkion : this it the/irstfact, 

2d. Seeing this jKfnduluui ofudllatc, the oscillations be- 
come quicker by the iriflaonoo if tho sight over tho nnisv 
cular organ, and always unconsciously : thit it foci iht 
ttctmd. 

The tendency to motion developed in us by tho sight 
of a body in undion is indeed obson abic in many coms : 
for iiMianoe, 

1st. When the attention is entirely alwiorbiid by Jha 
flight of a bird, by a stimo cleaving Uie air, by flowing 
water, Ac., the body of the boholdoF receives an impulse 
in a maimer more or less marked in the direction at th# 
moving body. 

flit nlmn any one, playing either at hail or hUUavda^ 
fbllowp with bis eye the body to which ho has comtiiil- 
nicited motion, he inMfusibly bends iu the directum whidi 
he desires the body to move, as if it were possible fur him 
ftiil todiiect it towoids the point he wishes it to auiuiu. 

RTien we walk on n slippery sor&oe, every w 
kaowi with what promptitude we throw oonelvea iuto 
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a dirMtion oppo.sitr> to that to which the want of e<iui- 
lihriuni jorlinf^ uk : l>ut one rircuinfitanri), lesK generaUy' 
known, isi. that a tondonc^^to inotiou tnanifcsts itMdf when 
it i,H <]iiito irnpobsihle for us to move according to that 
twidoiiry ; for oxamplo, in a carriage, the fear of heing 
ovt^rtiypied stiflciis us in the direction opposed to that 
wliirli threatens us, and the r^ult of uiir enbrts is streua- 
oils in proportion to the degr(% of fright and excitement. 
T hidieve tiiat, in ordinary falls, tlio act of falling is less 
to be dreaded than the exertion to prevent a fall. It is on 
this ground that 1 comprehend the applicability of the 
proverb, “ T/t/fre a Providence for childnn and for 
dmnkm mm** 

The tendency to motion, in a determinate sense, rc« 
suiting from the attention given to a certain object, 
seems ta^e the hrst cause of many phenomena generally 
attrihutra to imitation. Uhls, in the case of our atten- 
tion, either by the eye or the ear, being drawn to a person 
y<awniiig, t)jo muNCiilar impulse of a yawn is commonly 
thn conseciueiice. 1 might say as much of the coniagion 
of laughter ; and that very example, more than any\>ther 
analogy, preseiits a fact which si^ems to mo greatly to 
strengthen the expbination I give of theso phenomena. 
That is, if a lit of lauglitcr, faint at first, can, if it be 
prolonged, quicken itself (as we have seen the oscillation 
id the wndulum held in the hand increase in strength 
under the influence of the sight), and laughter, thus 
quickening itself, may finally terminate in convulsions.^ 

I doubt not but that the H|K*cta('lc of certain actions 
is qualified to act strongly upon our frail organization ; 
that the animatiMl recital of tho voice, or the gesture 
accompanying tliusp actions, or oven the mere alliisiun to 
them occurring in the course of our reading, may impel 
certain individuals to those very actions, in consi'qucnco 
of a teiuleuoy to motion whicli cleterniiiies thus mechani- 
cally, to an act that w*ouM never liave entered into their 
contemplation without some impulse indopeiulcut of tha 
will, to which tlu’y would never have been led by that 
fooling teriniMl instinct in animals. 

Ill bringing to a close the exidanation of the facts 
which appear to me to he allied with iny observations, I 
think 1 ought to make a remark in couiieotiun with what 
I have hero advanced, but wliicli might cscai>e soino 
readers ; it is, that this tendency to motion, to which I 
refer tho first cause of a great number of our aettons, 
only occurs when wo aro imdcr that peculiar influence 
wliicli magnotisers style faith** 

Tho existence of that state is perfectly demonstrated 
by my experiments: iudeiHi, so long as I believed the 
motion of the pendulum held iu my hand possible, so 
long lias it continued; but after having once satisfied 
myself ai to tho cause', found it no longer possible to 
Topntduce it. It is because we aro not always in the 
aame condition that wo do not constantly experience the 
tafino impression of tlie same thine. 

Thus tho vawniiig of anotlicr does not alwa]^ make u.s 
yawn : laughter does not always communicate itself from 
thd laugher to his ueighlHmr, &.c. The great orator, who 
wishes to make the crowd share In the passion by which 
ho is animated does not at once attain his ob }^ : he 
b^iis by inclining .his andience to it, and until he has 
mastered that, he does not launch his last ammeot, 
his last shaft. The great poet, tho mat author, use 
continually same artifloe: they first prepare tho 
reader to roeeive a final impretiion. 

There is uotliing more cmians, in the study of the 
causes wfaioh determine men’s actions, than the know- 
ledm efjdio means employed by the trader to arrest and 
toUa m attention of a purdiaser upon tbequalkiei of 
the^isods he endeavours to dispose of ; the means g^pied 
bytiSe juggler to draw from the pack one pait^lar card 
i^’jMrOfrrenoo to another, or to force the a^entlon of the 
if^iMtor upon a certain object^ in order to drreit it from 
another ; a distraetion, without which the juggler would 
not Occasion the surprise it is the Jeadingr^set of his 
art to effect. U itsuts Itom these considerations that 


the most opposite callings employ means precisely ana- 
lagous, however different they may seem, to effect the 
same end— that of first seizing, upon a man's attention, 
to produce subsequently the effect desired. 

1 licliove that my observations are allied to the ex- 
planation of the faculties of animals ; that it is to such 
of their acts as aro attributable to the instincts of tho 
class I have spoken of. It ifi n>ore especially to animals 
living in herds that these considerations apply ; and it 
seems to me interesting to study, in connection with this 
topic, tho influence of tlie IcadOTs " or chiefit over the 
subordinate individuals. Indeed, do not the facts I havo 
cited throw some light on the cause of the fascination of 
one qnimal by another T* 

This is the secret of the whole mystery. 
An involuntary muscular motion following tlie 
inclination of the will sots the table spinning. 
We ^uve ourselves seen a lady inoviiig a hat 
round with a force that would have almost 
iiiovod a pitino, pole in the face and convulsive 
in her grasp, yet declaring most conscientiously 
Lud solemnly, and, so fnr us she knew, most 
truly, that she was doing nothing to move the 
hat round, and wus only following it. If there 
wore hny electrical influence exerted uj)on the 
table,vthc tnhle would gyrate under the hands 
of the operators as soon as charged. In at 
least fifteen out of twenty of these successful 
tahle-turniiig eases, some one of the party gets 
tired and bor<‘d, and gives the table a little 
shove to send it oft' ; then every one thinks 
that his hand muH move with the table, so 
each gives a little nressure, and the table goes 
round. In the other five, ])erhaps, all the 
party n)ay be of good faith, and tnc result is 
produced by some accidental motion which in- 
duces all the o])oratora to expect that the table 
is ^oing to turn. 

One thing is quite certain, there is no 
known power iu nature by wliich the effects 
dtiscribed can be prwluccd, nor any law of 
action under which they can occur, except only 
that power we have already mentionea — that 
power which ]>ersons unwittingly exert when they 
wish an effect to occur, and that law of human 
nature under which the pleasure is aa great (ff 
being cheated as to cheat. Every true philo- 
sopher knows how <lelicate an art that of expe- 
rimentation is, and how carefully he is obliged 
to guard himself from producing the resuha he 
expects. Thus it happens wnh your tsJiIe- 
tumm and ring^vAii^ : they deceive them- 
selves, and obtain the results they desire. 

No, the age of minuses is not letumed ; 
madness is nob become sense, the laws of nSf- 
tore m not in revolution. Such things serve 
oh^ to discover and bring into light the cracks 
in brains that had passed muster as sane. Sir 
Walter Scott, with ids eharacleristic good sense, 
once remark^ never knew but two men 
who fold me they had seen a ghosl-Hme 
them was Lord Omdereimh, hut mih of them 
died by their own hand.^” 
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CHAMOIS STALKING AND BUFFALO HUNTING. 

* I, Chamois HwU^ in the Momtains of Bavaria. By Ciiaiilbs Bonbr, ZiOndon: 
Cbtpinaii and Hw. 1853. 

IX. Solitary Bambhs and Adventures of a Hunter ta the Prah^. By John PallxsbiIi Eio* 
Jiondon: Murray. * 


1853. 

No oreature in the world, not excepting a wolf, 
a fox-hound, or a Red Indian, has so strong and 
general an instinct to pursue liye animals us your 
Engibhman. Any hook upon this sulject, no 
matter how often trodden may be the ground| is 
sure of success, if the author can only make 
good his pretensions to be a real sportsman. 
When Nimrod told us of the glorious runsVith 
the Qnom hounds, all the world read the 
Quarterly Review in which his papers appeared, 
and all the world still admires the illustrations 
which Ackerman hastened to bring forth. Half 
the interest of Coooer’s novels lay in hls^buffalo • 
hunts. The Old Forest Ranger, with hiS stories 
of tiger-hunting and hog-spraring, made the 
fortune of the roag;izine in which they appe{h*cd. 
Gordon Ciiraming*8 book created some score of 
county feuds, so eager were the male members 
of the book-clulis to obtain it, and so unwilling 
were they to relinquish it. Not long since, 
when we had been vainly importunate with a 
critic who doggedly refused to read through 
another book upon America, he yielded at once 
when we opened Col. Conyngham's pages, and 
shewed him how much space w^as occupied by 
directions for sporting in the prairies, and by 
days with the prairie chicken. Our faithful 
readers may also possibly recollect that he found 
little else worthy of extract. * 

The mund has been thoroughly occupied : 
Europe oy a host, whoso leader still is Nimrod ; 
Africa bv Gordon Camming who will never be 
displaced ; Asia by the Old Forest Ranger, who 
has left nothing to be desired, except that he had 
lived longer to continue his moving accidents of 
spear and rifle ; America by Cooper, whose 
mghteen volumes of red-skin novels were but a 
biomphy of a white hunter. Here, however, 
we have two more candidates for a hearing— not 
to mention in this place a third, whom we have 
noticed in our article on Africa— and no doubt 
tb^ wQl both obtain a very respectable audience. 

The first page of dedicatioo of Mr. Palliseris 
book introduces him at once to the sympathies 
of his iwler. He addresses htmasUs^aearly- 
beloved brother sj^rtsman,’’ comca al once to 
good practical talk, and tells higi nhat his 
eemipment mast be for prairie pnietioe* Two 
rilles, onenni^aiid one double, a dee^ smooth 
bore and a ligbtH^a tcher^s kntfo---diosi tra tiie 
wsnpens recommended. Somewhat mmibrons 
aHtcfai thc 9 raralbr 8 ''iolita 7 watVaaii,iiire 
hmnidijr sahi^ act a whit moreiirafal than the 


Yankee equipment of a long single rifle, a six« 
shooting revolver of large bora, and a bow'ie 
knife. Unless Uio prahie sportsmen tell mighty 
fables* more buflalos have been stopped ^ by 
the domestic revolver of the American citizen 
than have ever fallen to the smooth btores of 
their Britisher {guests* But wo have no space 
for long discussion. 

In ine year of grace 1847 Mr. Pulliser 
startell from Liverpool, saw Halifax, Boston, 
and New Yoi^Ic, got down to New Orleans, and 
opened the Ainerioan campaign by bagging 
three-and-twenty couple and a half of snipes* 
Thence he speeds away up the Mississippi and 
Arkanson river into the Arkansas forests. Tiiere 
licAakes to pan-hunting, which consists in light- 
ing a fire at night in an iron pan, lying in wait, 
and taking a shot at any pair of eyes you see 
shining in the glare. Perhaps they belong to 
pour favourite hoi*se, or to your friend ; but 
perhaps they may be tlic property of a stag or 
tt pautiicr. Mr. Palliscr was more lucky than 
some of his brother hunters — he killed nothing 
but fall* game ; or if he did kill a nigger or a 
donkey by tnistake, he does not record the fact. 

In the pleasant woodlands of Arkansas there 
are lakes wherein the student in natural history 
may bo happy. It was not Mr. Palliser, but 
Ins brother, who, wishing to entice an alligator 
from his dignified repose, baited with a yojing 
nigger. Here is the story — 

A BAIT FOE AH A|,LIdATOIl. 

msAsal terriblo big alligator ; hbn ran at me.** 
When Mre sot him to speak a little uioro coherently it 
appeared that lio had been bathing in the lake, and tliat 
au alliaator had suddenly rushed at him ; and when the 
i3io 


buy, who luckily was nqt in deep water, had ^ 
by ninning to land, the bruto Itad actually panmid £itii 
for some distance along tbe shore. Wo instaatly loaded 
our rifles and started oft in que||b of tlio monster, seeonp- 
pauied by tbe boy, who camo as guide. After carefully 
exploring the banks and reeds, thouidi unsuccossfully, we 
concealed ourselFSi in hopes of seeiug him riso to the top 
of the water when be thought the coast was clear bu^ 
as we waited a long time wiibout any result, wo proposed 
what certainly was a most uefarioim project, namely, t« 
make the boy strip ufT bis clothes and start him into the 
water again as a bait for the alligitor. It was seme 
time before we ceuhl gei tbe hey to eonie round to otsr 
Tiewof themaUer: his objoethms to our plan were very 
strong, and his master's tmats failed oomelcittiyt ae in- 
deed fogy generally did, for he was foe kfodoet-hearied 
man in%ie world to his negroes. At last 1 ceitaed him 
witb a bright new dollar. 1!|kts IndiminMiiit prevaileil 
OF«r his diars, and foe poor bey httpui to undress, Ifof, 
eyes all foe while feveiting alternated from foe water# 
the dollar, and frm foe dtitar fo &e water. We 
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him ire did not want him to go in go deep as to bo gbligod 
to swim. By golly> then, me go for doUaro ;** mti in 
he walked, but had hardly reacliea waier higher than his 
kA<H«, wJicn iTash went the reediu and the little fellow 
cut in towanli oiir pluee of oonceitoent at an astonishing 
pa«‘o, pursued hy the alligator. The saTago beast, as be- 
fore, caino right out on the bank, where we hailed him 
with two eapital sliois throiigh the head that effectually 
cherkod Ids career. He struggled lioloutly, but uselessly, 
to regain lus congenial element, And, after two or three 
fnrious lasluw of his ponderndi tail, sullenly expired. 
The triumph of tlie boy was complote : had he, like ano« 
iher infant Hercules, atrangled the alligator with hLs 
own hands, Im could not have )«ca more delighted : be 
yellofl out, '‘Me so berry glad/* tumbled head over heels, 
walktxl on hlg liancls, atiu oiliibited every symptom of 

Doesn't Mr. Pdliser f/*ire think he might 
haTe got more fun out or this boy and alligator 
if ho had Tittt the formefr on a Urge book, andp 
when the oait had been properly goigedi played 
the alligator in the water 7 It was a nasty and 
revolting habit which the Romans had, that of 
feeding their lamfireys with fat slaves ; it gives 
one ideas of connibalism : but baiting with them 
— cWt dtffirmiL 

We don't think our readers would be inilbk 
amused by anothor, and not a new account of 
the prairie fires, for Cooper has twice used this 
f>ioture8que fact of Uie western plqsns ; but here 
IS another story that Mr. Palliser heard-^ « 

TB« rmiiT or run notis. 

About tbreo uiuntlis previous to my arrival at Fort 
Union, and in tho hoigbt of ths buffalo brooding season, 
when their buUs are sometimos very herte, Juo was 
taking tho Fort- Union bull wiUi a cart into a i^oint ob 
tho river above tho Fort, in order to draw home a load 
of wood, whirJi had U'cn previously cut and piled ready 
for'traQsprtation tho day before, when a very large old 
bkioii bull st(K¥l right in the cart track, ]»awmg up the 
earth, and roaring, ready to dispute the pONiagc^ with 
him. On a nearer approach, instead of uying at tho 
sight of the umu that aorompanied tlio cart, the bison 
made a headlong charge. Joe had barely time to remove 
his bull's head-stall and escape up a tree, being utterly 
unable to assist his four-lboM friend, whom he loft ,to 
bU own roaources, Hison and bull, now ha mortal oom* 
bat, met midway with a shock that made the earth 
treinblo. Our previoasly docile gentle oultual saddeiily 
transfornied into a furious beist, spriuging hroni 
side to side, wbirling round as. the buffklo attempted to 
take him in flank, lutemately upsetting and Tigfcrtsng tho 
cart again, which he ban^^ bom iide to sido^ and 
wlilvjbta about as if it Imd Wn a band^boi. Joi;, aafe 
out of harm^a wav, lotted down from the trea at his 
ohaiii|ikKi*t procoedingtt at first deploriiiai the appiroui 
disadvantago he laboured undur, from beii^ UamMSod to 
% cart ; but when tha fi|^ had lasted long, and bxtvim, 
and it was efideBa4g^ both eombatanis had determined 
that one or otherof thsm lm»a fall, his eyes were opened 
to the value of the vcotectkm alRirded by the harness, and 
cnptolally by tlietmck stotte shafts of the can against 
the short horns of the bison, iracH i^thougk heboeehlmover 
and over agsin down on Ids batmchei, could imt wouad 
him sevuroly. On the other hand, the loiw sharp horns 
of tho brave Fort-Unmn buU begoti to teH on w fur^ 
rowed sidss of his aAtagiiifk|l, until the finarshatga 
hMudit the hiiteii, with a furioiiii. biAmd,: dimt under tm 
heroe leet, whostlong ftnshdrawn hem was dem 
into bki adversatif a haart. Wiidi a <ihMt Omd mMs 


woods ring again, down dambeied Joe,.and, while triam** 
phantiy caressing, also easrefuUy eaawhied his chisahroua 
companion, who, although bruised, tdowu, and eOreved 
with fogm, had escaped uninjured. 

Oar author declares this story to be tmlj 
Homeric;—- p^hs]^ Yh^fiaii would lutve been 
a more' apposite adjective. 

It seems to be not an unpleasant sensation to 
be tossed by u baSalo. This is Mr. Palliser^s 
experience. 

MB. PALUISElt AMO TBB BVfVAXO. 

The Indian then Joined me, and said that the other 
twoMJs had not gone far, but had taken different direc- 
tions, to we agreed that he should puniurone, and 1 the 
otlicr. 

1 soon came in sig^ of mine, lie was standing a 
little way off cm the open plain, but the skirting willows 
and brushwood afforded me cover witliin e^ity yards of 
him, profiting Jyy whklh I crept np, and, taking a delibe- 
rate aim, firra. The bull gave a convulsive start, moved 
off a little way, and turned bis broadside again to me. I 
lired again, 1^ a Jiuii|red yards this time : he did not 
stir, r loaM and firA the third time, whereupon be 
'turned and faced me, as if about to shew fight. As I was 
loading fur a fotirth shot he tottered forward a step or 
two, aud 1 thought he was aliout to fall ; so 1 wiuted for a 
little while, but as ho did not conic down 1 determined to 
go up and finish him. Walking up, therefore, to within 
thirt/paces of him, till ) conlcTmitually see bis eyee roll- 
ing, I fired for the fourtli time directly at tlic region of 
the heart, as I thought ; but to my utter amazement up 
went his tail and down went his head, apd wiUi a speed 
that 1 thought him little capable of, be was upem me in 
a twinkling, 1 rata hard for it, but he rapidly ever- 
' hauled me, and my situation was becoming any thing but 
ideasaiit. Thinking he might, like our bullB, shut tho 
eyes in making a ewge, I swerved suddenly to one side 
to escape the shock ; but, to my horror, I failed in dotlg- 
ing him, for he bolted round quicker than I did ; and 
aflording mo baroYy time to protect my stomach with tho 
stock of my rifle, and to turn myself sideways as 1 sus- 
taiued the charge, in the liopes of getting between his 
lipniR, he came plump uitou mo with a shock like an 
earthquake. My rifle stock was shivered to pieces by 
one horn, my clothes tom by the other ; 1 flew into mid- 
air, scattering my prairie hens and rabbits, whi^ had 
hitherto hung dangling by leathern thonn from mv belt, 
in all directions ; tu) lauding at last, 1 feS, unhurt In the 
snow, and almost over me— -fortunately not quite — rolled 
my infuriated antagonist, and subsldto in a snow dt^. 
1 was luckily mot the least lidured, the force of the blew 
haring boea perfectly deadened by the MKomous mass of 
fur, wool, and hair, that clothed hU idiagyy head-pteee. 

We must new re-cross the Awntic and see 
what Mr. Boner is doin^ in Bavaria. He is 
np the Micsing, with his rifle on bis back, his 
telescope to his eye, porch^ in air, and sweeping 
the migli ty solitude in search of some dark spec* 
that may besimi of the browsing chamois, ^s 
relrefihing to feave (he dark seething phini with 
itastoMant ppelainstiiict with hideoos reptito, 
aadtolffcathe heaveh’'spareainipon the mom- 
tain Hark! toe sliarp crack of otir 

hantor's rings among toe crags. Hit, 
luit not m wonnaM gcat sjfhtsigs toe 
>1^ fltoa mrtber off to toe* We mak 

to to dsi^wtoaafltott bat it isfidiM 
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MBliikityt in iHiiWHg |w>pifi)r m tlx m§(Wi fai iiop- 

omilw Jrtlfur iid«u 19k|» pimei» of im toft 
O iimr, ttid «S bolov liuurp «Im 1 pointed. Xttviert with 
hie itie welUp bebiiid Ikii bAek« wd the note in itte rigikt 
bund* vaeover in afeoend^.aind itood as firm and npr^t 
onhui tefto sarroir footing as thooi^ he had IMtt stepped 
acroei. i doubted whemr I doun maaege tlie Jamp : 
the ojqwiite side was where the danger lay ; ^ If I made 
the leap with only a littte too mneh impetusi 1 Aonld not 
be able to atop nyself^/uidofer I must go. 

Is there no other way, Xatier, of reaching where yon 
now are, but bv jumping tmt Y* 

said he, eiamiidng the plan, *^you cannot 
cross except bHumping : it is not wide.** • 

** No, but tm other side-«that*s the thing: it is deep 
down, te it notf 

Why yes, rather deep : but come, you can doU.** 

** I led 1 eannot, aowiil not try," I replied, andsbmn 
to look for some other way. The ohift itself, aciuss 
Xavier sprang, was only abont iwelve or fourteen feet 
deep: I was at the uottom of iS^ and while standing 
between the two rocks 1 thought I might tnouiige to climb 
upwards, with my back against rnie wall and my feet or 
knees against the other, a.s a sweep passes up a perpeu- 
dicula^ flue, to which this place had great ret^mblance. 
My hoary rifle inconrcnionced me, but still 1 contrived to 
ascend. 1 was nearing the top of my chimney, when the 
chamois, seoing Xavier approach, leaped down into tho 
chasm below, so that web^ had our trouble for n^hhig. 
Coming down the chimney, it not b^ug narrow eoc&gh, I 
found to be more difficult work than g^ing up. 

Tlie chamois was now some distance lower than our* 
selves : before going after it, therefore, we looked for tlie 
slot of tlie one that iiad made oflf. Tlie traces of blood on 
tlio rocks shewed it bad taken a direction that led out of 
the dam. Higher up was a much worse plaiio than 
wlicro we had just been. 

It is very difficult to get out yonder," said Xavier. 
** Tlio chamois has gone there, and has probably stolen 
away among the latschen.’* 

Have you evor been out that way. V 

Yes, onee,^^ he answered. ** I was up here one day, 
so 1 tlioiight I would see if there was a wny out or not : 
*tls a terrible place, 1 assure you.** • 

There was a broad, slanting surface of ermnbUng rock 
where wo now stood, like an immense table, one end of 
which was lifted very high. It seemed as if this must lead 
out of the clam, or at least to a good height up its side ; 
on this, thoreforo, 1 advanced cantiouiily. The slope did 
not end on the groaud, but about tweiity<*five or tlUrty 
feet from it, and then fell abruptly to the jagged rocks 
below. The plane was so inclined that to walk^ere was 
hardly possible. Every now and then the brittle surface 
would crack off. However, difficult as it was, and in spius 
of a slip or two, i mana^ to proceed. At last I was 
ob1i|^ to.,flo on all fours. Some minutes after, I began 
to slip bai^ward. The stone crumbled away as it camo 
in contact with my thkkly nailed slioes, which I trif^i to 
dig into the mek, and ibus stop my des^t. I strove to 
seiae on uvery KUle inequality, reganltess of the shiurp 
e%a ; but aa my ftngers, bent convulsividT like talons, 
scraped the stone, jt crumbled off as though it had been 
bakra clar, tearing theskin lika ribands few my fingera, 
mid cutting into the tak Bating led go my pote» I 
licftrd ft atipping <tewn behind me^ im Iron gofeit 
aaltwent; and then itflewvw diiMga, „ ... . 

the depth below: In a mcrinUnt I muab ntiinr fer with 
aff myendentimm I was uaabtetoatgp mfmir. Ikneir 
the brink must be jaear, and expo^ eaeli lewfid to feel 
my fiH4 fn the afar. <^Xa?ier, who by mieitfMtts mrofto 
hod ged higher, looked nmndwlMfi be heard yystidk 
feom the toriu, and iww my poiitiaii. To 
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Tlw tknwhft ViUi on IRt^ri^d 
OarkwtmlcittodEjr, Iwob. . . / . 

Tim I'jMaixnn* 

Wo did not apeak in a 1f|teperv hw the 

Iteg thesoliti^ w^ a TOfteimhi^ tlM^ 

** There is nothing here," 1 said, after ilff i' 
minme np an4 down the p%^lne ; mien, luai u tmi 
spokim,froin temeath apm!)ecdiiq|;|MUt 0 fmebdidt fo^ 
Inamdad a chamoft, seared at hearing aaeund wMriM 
jnrriiig and breaking In vqm the mouotcmouii ditt tlilit 
surcoundetl his knellneM. . ttfl leaped upon a hii^ sto^ 
quite unable to make out fiiat louiid It whs ihal 
had intruded .<m the solitude. Bis Ane ear had oah^t 
an unfamiliar tone; tlie fond equal hum' that trOs In the 
air, and in tlie ground, and roubig bn irith the water, 
was suddenly interrupted & but whn^ ft wia to diMUare 
did not know. He started and Ifttoned again, tmldedee 
men kre when the ennse of alarm ft unseen, tie 
senily observed vs, and, springing down ftvra his titdo 
nence, tnined toward tho steep on Hie oppoalie side!i 
There he stood and gased agaTn, net more than Aftv 
yards from me ; but as it was only a yearling I let him 
pass. On he bounded, then looked hm, and leftnrely 
passed up among thb trees to other haunts eU the munit» 
tahi-top, where liii own footstmis paUeting on the rook 
would bo tlie only sound rising tlirough tho heavy sUenee, 

We are rewarded for our sportaynanlike for^ 
bearance. 

^ ^ THU iiqca. 

** How fkr is ft from here to yonder bare rock on the 
loft V I asked : •* it is there I eipiHft ho will coino." 

A hqpdred and farmyards ; not more 1 think, .but 
quite os mueb oertainly%'^ 

For a long, long time we waited, but in vain. At last 
Kenner proposed to return to the rUige whence we ftmt 
saw the buck, aud lo(»k If he was still there. After a white 1 
saw liim standing UMdioutess on the crest of the mountain, 
and gaxing steamly into the depth below. He made a 
sign that nothing inore was tu be seen. This waa cer- 
tainty not cheering, but I did not yet despond, and still 
bclit'vcd the chamois waa on tho rock, and wonfd even- 
tually move into sight. But another Imlf hour dragged 
hy, and then amither, and at last 1 reluctantly acknow- 
knigod bi myself that I gave him up. But as Neuner 
still stood on high peering forth from his eyrie, I would 
not quit my Rtation, hiopromodious as it was to stand be- 
isifeen, and partly npoa, tho branoImB of tlio latsehen. 
And though in heart T hod given nj) nil hope now, luy 
oyes were still fixed on the further rock when behold I 
from behind the nearer otic the head nf a ebantoft appoars 
-^oly tho head— as b«,advattei« graxitig. It was on the 
right. And now he lifts hisheail, and comes forward. His 
wiiute teidy is expewod. One secogd only, and the rejiort sf 
my rifle &uiidm through the inoniftaiDS. He strips, 
turns, and goes to the very spot whero 1 exoceted he 
would Come first. It ft terribly ste»*p just liioro: he 
stands Homewhat bent together, ready to descend the 
rock’s precipitous side. But he ft hesttiiftiog. He must 
be hit f The rifle is still at my shetoWer, SJwl the baft 
from tbe left han^l . . . “By Juvj. it has hit htai!" 
Down he comes ; lio can't stop ymiftff ; he rolls hetu&M 
ever Ibe crag ! •! watched Idin till he was oift df 
and then drew a long deep breath. 

But Uiere are more daMwrem foea Hmft 
ttmonhschaiium fbe 

9r foMHt ItMpeM.' nudMirin a wai* <| tnuirai^ 
i^fBst po^enf, %rl(o (iatrjr a- ibr man aa 
irett u diaiadfc Mr. Batiaf aaj^ 
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In ffoinfl; nlonpf we met one of the keepen, who wished 
ns gMid-diiy ajH he passed. My told me that n 

few years ago this man shot a Dooduir whom he met on 
the inoutitaio, adding **Slie ball strack him in the Tery 
middle of his forehead.** He spoke of the circumstance 
as though it were a target at which his comrade had 
aimed. 

Inculents of tins kind are very frequent in 
this volume. 

Seren years ago, a keeper, whose game had suffered 
considerably from repeated depredations, and who bad 
been unable, in spite of all his endeavours, to overtake 
the marauders, hit upon tlie following contriTanco to work 
them injury. He knew that when thc^ wore out on the 
mountain they generally took shelter in a pertain hut, 
where they made a lire aud cooked their meal. Ho there- 
fore procurcil a bomb, filled it with powder, and buried it 
in the heartli a little way below the surface. lie hoped 
that by tlie time their schmarren was cooked, and the men 
were sitting round the fire enjoying its wamitli, thcj^low- 
lug cinlxTS would have ignited the dbmbustible mass and 
rauhcd it to explode : cowering, os ho knew they would 
be, round the blaze, ho rightly judged the effects would be 
tremendous. 

Mr. Boner having keen shot at and hunted 
by u do2cn of these poacherS| hos perhaps a right 
to lintc them ; hut we are happy to say that the 
Yiiger s infernal machine did not exjdodc. 

We confess to our misses, 

a MISS. 

Wo went upwards again, and along the side of the 
mountain. 

** Hush !*' cried . Xarior, ** there *s a chamois quite 
alone." 

“ Wlicre ? Is it a buck ?" • 

** Yw, but make baste —it has heard us.’* 

*'Here, your riilo!" said 1, holding out my hand to 
take his, the sights of which w*er€ very much finer than 
iniue ; and os the chamois was far oif~a hundred and 
eighty yards for certain— X iu this case preferred his to 
ujy own. 


**DoeB k shoot high?" I aakadi aktiag down and 
retting my left dbow on my knee to take a steadier aim. 

**No, where you aim there the ballet strikes; bat 
hold it a little forward, for the wind is now oomx^ up 
from below.** 

As 1 hare it now, the hall would grate Ids breast,** 

I said, about to fice. 

^^Tbat 's right : you will bit him in the middle of the 
shoulder.** 

Bong went the rifle. ** He hat got the ball for oar« 
tain : no shot could go off better.** 

‘^You bare not toudied him,'* said Xavier, who had 
been watching the result through his i^ass ; the baU 
passed just liefore his shooider : I saw it strike the hank 
behind him.** 

** Confound it, that *s the effect of fflbwing for the 
wind ! But for tliat I must hare hit in the iSet place. 
Hochiug on earth can fire truer than your rifle." 

** Yes, 1 know it; but being so far, and as the wind is 
eomipg up from the ridley, I thought it safer to make an 
anuwauco for the draught.' 

There was no nse iu being irritated. 

Mr. Boiicr*8 is a pleasant book upon a sub- 
ject not much hackneyed. Every one who has^ 
passed a week at Intcrlachen — and what cock-^ 
ney has not? — has listened to stories of chamois 
shooting. Every one who has walked the 
Tyrol and scaled the Tiirnbler Yoch has been 
piloted by a guide with a chamois tail in his 
cap. But very few tourists can lay their hands 
upon their breast pockets, and say with a clear 
conscience that they have seen a real, wild, live, 
chamois, and very, very few English sportsmen 
can trulv boast that tbev have killed one, Mr. 
PalliserA American adventures are neither so 
new, so fresh, nor ho interesting, as those of liis 
dearly-beloved brother sportsman of Bavaria ; 
but both these volumes are good wholesome 
reading. 
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MOORE AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

A ofTabh Talk, • 

MtmoirSf Jammal^ and Carremmdence qf Tkomat Moore. Edited by the Right Ho- 
nourable Lobd John Bussell, ILP. Yota. 3 and 4. London: Longman and Co« 18S3* 


Thesb two additional toiumes consist of the 
Poet's diary from August 1810 to the end of 
October 1625. 

At the rate at which tho work progresses it 
appears calculated to provide nil the diners^ out 
of tho present and tne next generation with 
constant supplies of ban mote, anecdotes, and 
light table-talk; and when, in some distant era, 
and perhaps under the auspices of a gHtndson 
of the present editor, the last slieet shall* roll 
from the press, the whole may be bound up as 
a vast encyclopaedia of jests — a universal reper- 
torium,in which nothing in Joe Miller is omit* 
ted, and every thing since discovered has been 
added. ^ 

In Bosweirs ^'Lifc of Johnson'* the most 
unpopular personage with the reader if un- 
doubtedly the authorsaf the book. In Moore’s 
journal Moore himself threatens to become, at 
the end of, say the fortieth volume, a confiimed 
bore. It already requires a constant struggle 
to keep up a sentiment of respect for a man 
who is unceasingly obtruding upon us his little 
weaknesses. When the poet repeats to us every 
compliment that was ever paid to him by a 
person of quality* ; chronicles every night the 
plaudits that attended upon his songs; openly 
rejoices in an affectionate phrase in a dedication 
from Lord John — not bcmise it was the warm 
expression of a man worthy of his friendship, hfit 
because it was “ from a Russcllf — indignantly 
denounces an unlucky person who had dared to 
open his mouth when Moore was singing ; re- 
cords how constantly he was so ** locked, barred, 
and bolted” by dinner engagements that he 
had not a day to givo to a ducho«g ; and when 
all tUs is told, retold, repeated, and rc-repeated, 
we ^fess ihztf dedes rrpetita, it docs not please. 
We become conscious of a chronic state of vex- 
ation that so very great a poet w'ill take such 
eiionnous pains to work into us the conviction 
that he was a very little man* Wo could rea- 
dily forgive him the fact of having had his 
be^ turned by the praises of all the fine folks 
whom he amused, but we cannot so well get 
over the entine absence of moral dignity be- 

* Here Is ono exam^ from a thousand^** Lady H. 
toad ms a letter from iA>rd WiPiam ttutseU at Spa, ia 
whkfa ho mcBiioiie that the Grand D«cfaee* of Hnisia is 
Ihereb and that she always earries about with her two 
€opfa» df «Lsdla tteekh/ most sphmdidlr hound, and 
studded with peedoui stoiies, one of vluch he bad seen,'* 

t ** Foand a ettpy of Lord John's book, just arrived by 
the amhaaiider's oovrler htan Loagauin's. He calls 
hhasell la the dedleatien/ihy attached ftiead/ This 
trihumlheBa BiuaefigtvmiMgreat picasm Tola. 


trayed by his writing it all down for tlie benefit 
of posterity. 

LotVl John Russell would seem to be somo- 
what of our opinion in this mnttcr. To free 
the journal of small vanities he must have ex- 
punged a|l the mutter personal to the poet, for 
it is the *coloiinng matter of tho fabric. Me 
stands by, therefore, silent., and apparently in- 
different; interjects no r(*inark, even when his 
author is more than usually vain-glorious about 
a compliment from a countess, or such a fool- 
ish phrase from Rogers as Wliat a lucky 
fellow you are I Hurely you must have Imjoii 
horn w'ith a rose in your lips and a iiightingiile 
stiigtng^n the top of your bed,” Even w^cn 
Moore intimates that it is rather a fault ” in 
Lord John that he docs not know his owm mind 
— the poet being rcHcntful at Lord J ohn having 
nut off an engagement to go with him to Eng- 
land ; even when he adds, ** My chief regret 
at it is, tho not having liis assistance in my iie- 
gociation with the Ainoricau agiynt;” even 
where, through a diary of eight days, and three 
pages, he exhibits Lord John in an almost ludi- 
crous state of uncertainty ; tlie editor does not 
condescimd to make one remark, or to cut out 
oue word. J.(Ord John Kcems to have made it 
n point of conscience to let the poet go to po- 
sterity according to Iiis own fancy, nriu to iiiler- 
fereonJy to change a name into an initial letter, 
or to (icfcnd sonic intimate friend — os in, tho 
cose of ]|^rd Alihorpc and the Due dc Broglie 
from A unjust aspersion 
In substituting initials, or even blanks, for 
names, I/ord John has not always very success- 
fully concealed the individual. For instance, 
Moore lias just told us that Crokcr liod arrived 
in Paris, arid that hc.had met lirm w'ith Theo- 
dore Hook : the name in that announcement is 
printed in full, A few days later we rcful thp 
following, which wc shall fiot htnitate to call 

MOORK'S OPINION or CKOKEK. 

Met — , who walked about with hj^s and made ms 
take a family dinner with him at hm houd. I have 
not seen w) much of him wnco we wi-ro in colh»go tngf*ther, 
md^ End that bis vanity is oven than has betii 

reported to mo, and his difipltiy of clevfiKUssfc far less tlM 
1 expected. Ho i« undouhU'dIy a goc« partisan, a quiek 
skirmisher in reriows and newspapers, and a sort of ser- 
rant-of-aU-work for his employers, but M to any tiling 
of the higher ordi r of talent, 1 am greatly mlstlkea if M 
has the^uigliest claim to it. 

Four days later he wnt4'ii — 

was at — -*• St five to dinner, HkeonvmalioBi 

to-day less ostentstious and murh more seusibki. Ho 
says he wrote bis srtkle oa tho Elgin Marbles for the 
■* Quarterly'' In ono momSng. 

Some time after, Moore asked Croki 
Z 
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view his Lives of the Angels” in the Quar- 
terly, Init the laller very prudently declined. 

M propoa of Crokty^i^we have one of the very 
few bon motn recorded of Sir Robert Peel. 

Lord Strangford mentiuned that on aoine one saying to 
Pool, about Tiawronce*!! picture of Croker, “Yon can sco 
the very <]uivcr of his lioH,'* f Yc<i,'* said Peel, “ and the 
arrow coming out of it.’' Croker himself was telling this 
to one of his countrymen, who answeficd, “He meant 
Arrah ! coming out of it.** 

Moore is not chary of his opinions of contem- 
poraries. Perhaps Mr. J. Vv. Croker may he 
in some degree consoled that the poet should 
have thought him n mere party liaek^with 
some cleverness hut no high talent, viten he 
reads what the same censor says of Mr. Words- 
worth, whom he evidently thought a jiroser 
and a bore. To he sure, there w the danger 
that the world will agree with Moare in one case, 
although it may differ from him in the other. 

WORUSWOUTII. * 

Wordsworth came at ha]f-pai>t right and stopped to 
breakfast. Talked a gootl deal. Sjiokc of HyronV pla- 
giarisms from him: the whole third canto of “Childo 
Uarold" founded on his styl^ and sentiments. Tho f(*<‘l- 
log of natural oi>j«cts which is there oxpressiHl not canglit 
by 11. from nature licrsoif, but froui luiii (VVor(b.W(»rth), 
and s|)oiled in ihu transmission. “ Tintcrn Abbey” the 
source of it all ; from which samo pm^in, tiXi. the cele- 
brntod passage about solitude, in the first canto of ** Childo 
Uarold,” is (he said) taken, with this diiTercuce, that 
what is naturally oxpresHOil by him Inas been worked hy 
Byrou into a laboured aud antithetical sort of decla- 
mation. 

Again, Wordsworth — 

Epoko of the very little real knowledge of poetry that 
existed now so few men had time to stuny. For iuslauce, 
Mr. Canning. One could hardly select a clorerer iiiaii,*aud 
yet. what did Mr. Caniiiiij|( know of poetry ? What time 
bad ho, in tho busy political life be had led, to jitudy 
Dante, Homer, Ac,,' os they ought to l»c studied in order 
to aarive at the true principles of taste in works of genius ? 
Mr. Fox, indeed, towards tho latter part of h^life, raado 
loisure for himself, and took to improviuAiis mind, 
and accordingly all Ins latter public disidays boro a 
greater stamp of wisdom aud good taste than his early 
ones. Mr. iJiirko alono was an exception to this de- 
scription of public men ; by far the greatest man of lus 
age, not only abounding in knowledge hira.soJf, but feed- 
ing, in various directions, his most able contemporaries — 
OBsiMting Adam Smith in his ** Political Economy,*’ and 
Beynolds in his “ l^tures on Painting.” 

• Subsequently tht\cliary says— 

Win talk^ of Wonlsworth’s cxceciliugly lugli c|iinioii of 
himself, as she nionticmod that, one day, in a large partv, 
Wordsworth, without any thing having b<H*o previously 
said that could lead to tho cSled out suddenly 

irom the top »f the table to the boitoni, in his most cpio 
tone^ ^ Davy I” ami on Davy’s putting forth his heiA, in 
awAil expectation of what was couiii^, said. “ Do you 
know tho reaiam why 1 poMishod tho * White lK>g ’ in 
qnaitoT' “ No ; wliat was it ?'* “ To> shew tho world 
my own opUiioa of it.” 

estimate of Wordsworth is briefly 
jotted down in w ords better suited to aslandy 
diner out than to a great poet. 

Wordsworth rather dull. 1 sec be is a roiui to bold 
mtih ; one who doss not understaad the mve aad take of 
eonvsrsaiten. 

Sitioly U is better to remtiii satisfied with a 


good book, and not to speculate as to wbat 
manner of man the author may he. Moore 
was a vain devotee of duchesses; Byron a jea- 
lous, uncertain, wild-boast sort of creature; 
Wordsworth was a bore— .Besiptce rivaUt iM- 
vorum ! 

There are many of the smart sayitw of Lut- 
trel scattered about the volumes. Luttreld^ 
serves to be remembered as a wit; for bis 
flashes were not bom of ill nature. The some- 
body mentioned in the first anecdote was, as 
Mcg>re ought to have known, Lord Chanci^or 
Shailesbury. 

LOTTaXL 

^ Talking with Luttrel of religion before dinner, he men- 
tionml l»omel>ody liaving said, upon being naked of what 
religion he w'os, “ Mo ? 1 am of the religion of all sensible 
uipik” “ And what is that ?” “ Oh ! sensible men nevor 
tvll.” 

liUttrel, in good spirits and highly amusing, told of 
an Irishman, who, having jumped into tho water to save 
.a man from drowning, upon receiving six}^co from the 
person aiva reward for the service, looked first at tho six- 
pence, then at him, and at last exclaimed, “ By Jasus, 1 
am over-paid for the job.” 

Kenn Vaid of Luttrel's “Advice to Julia” “that ii 
was too long, and not broad cn^mgh.” 

Luttrel said lately, with re.spect to tho disafibetiou im- 
puted to the army in Lngland, “ Gad, Sir, when the ex- 
tinguisher takes nro it ’.s on awkward business.” 

Moore was presented to Canning while in 
Pai’is, and at the express desire of the states- 
man. There are very few sayings of Canning 
extant, and these volumes do not add greatly to 
the stock. 

CAKKIMO. 

Dinod with Canning. Company, Lord and I.ady Frede- 
rick Bcntinck, Wordsworth, and the Secretary, young 
Cliinnory. The day very ogruuablo. I felt myself ox- 
cited ill an unusual way, and talked (1 sometimm feared) 
rather too much ; but they seemed to like it, and to bo 
amused. There was one circumstance which shewed a 
very pleasant sort of inteUigonce between the father and 
daughter. 1 told a story to Min Canning, which the 
father was the only one who overheard, and it evideotly 
struck them both as very comical. Canning said some 
very pleasant things, and in a very qnict, unobtrusive 
manner. Talking uf Grattan, ho said that, for the last 
two years, his public exhibitious were a complete fiUbua, 
and that you saw all the mechanism of his oratorflHth- 
out its life. It was like lifting the flap of a barrcl^rgaa 
and seeing tbo wheels. That this was unlucky, it 
proved what an artificial style he had used. 

Canning mentioned that Prince PanI of Wirtedsbaig, 
one day at Bothschild's, upon being frequently addrensa 
as plain “ Paul ” by the Jew, said at last, casting Jus 
eyes towards the servant at his bock, “Moasieiir Ic 
rou Rothschild, mon domestique se nomme Pierre.” 

W^rotJ a few lines. Dinea at CanninglB. Gompiny, 
Sheridan, Lord C. Churchill, Gfmeral Bu&au, and one or 
two more. Not much from Canning. In talking of 
letters being diai^ by wei||^, he said that Uie Post- 
ofiflee once refused to cany vtetter of Sig J. Cox Hippm** 
ley’s, “ it was so dull.” 

** So long/’ or to heavy/’ Canning muet 
have said. The point of the mot is lort as it 
now stands. 

It may be much questioned whether these 
two men of genius ever understood mh other. 
Canning wouM be exquisilely sensittve Ip «!}. 
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the ludicrous points of the poet’s drawinB-room 
haunting, Imliad^siii^ng lire. 

During his resi&nce at Paris Moore bo- 
canie acquainted with ta Conitesse de Flou- 
hault], the authoress of Adcle de 84nanges/’ 
** Emilie et Alphonse,*’ and three other novels, 
one which had just appeared. Moore 
raslilyoftered to rmew it in the ** Edinbui’gh,” 
and of CQuree immedfatcly learned the true value 
of the maxiffl, ** Never review a friend’s book.” 

VJL COMTKSSC V£ FI. AU HAULT. 

Madame de Souxa, it appears, is much niortifisd at 
the article 1 hare written, particiilarly at the extract 1 
hare made from her ^'Ad^le de This is un- 

lucky, I confess : I hesitated abemt Uic pa^$aa« myself, but 
it waa coupled with a fling at tho ivoreediiiga^against 
the Queen, and I could not bring myself to leave it out. 
Why did 1 break through the resolution 1 had formed, 
aem to review the work of a friend ? 

The review appeal's in the ** Edinburgh Re- 
view," Vol, XXX TV. n. 372, lj«t wc confess 
wc cannot detect the fling at tlic proceeding^ 
against the Queen. The only extract given 
from “Adele de Senange" is this — ‘^Adole 
ni’econtait avee line espt^ce de ravisseincnt ; 
cllc ctait si eniuc quo lorsqiie j eus eef%6 dc? 
rarler, die laissa tonihcr sa t£te stir inoi. 
Nos visag{.*s se loiioli^ri'iit; nos larmes so 
confondirent, mos bras rentoumient encore. 
Jo la pressai contre inoii eanir, en me pro- 
mettant iiitcrieurment de respecter cn die la 
fcnixnc dc men ami.*’ 

What this has to do with Queen Carolina 
the reader must be lefr to guess. 

There is a mor^uu in this article which per- 
haps should not be lost : it is a translation by 
Moore of an absurd French poem be is noticing. 
IIo translates it thus — 


A long letter jfkutn Loid Byron to«day : he has knt hit 
litUe natund daughter, Allq^ and ■tems to fed it a 
good deal. When J was at venioe he ■aid, in shewing 
me this child, ** I suppose witf have some a^ea of what 
they call die parentM teeliiig, but I conikNi I have noli 
this Utde thing amuses me. Imt that '• all.*' Thte, how- 
ever, was evidently all aflboted: he feds much mate 
naturally than he wiU allapr. 

flflfch. liecdvvd a letter at last flrotu Txard Bmn, dwoiHh 
Murray, tcUing^e lie had infumnd Lady Byron of ms 
having given his luotnoirA fur the purpose of thdr hduff 
publish^ after his doatli, and oflering her the wriual 
them ill ca<iD she might wish tu cniiUite any of iiis state- 
ments. Her note in au»wer to this ufl'er (the original ef 
which ho inclosed nu») is as follows : — 

** ifo/fon/, Marrk 10, 1B80. 

*‘1 roceived your letter of Joiiua^ 1, ofloring lo my 
pt'rtisal a moinuir uf part uf your lite. 1 dodiue to iii- 
it. L ronsidor tho publication or cirrutation of suck 
a i'onipuKitiun at any ihno as pri'jiidicinl to Ada's fuinre 
happhiei>s. Fur^iny own sako 1 have no roasun to sliriiik 
from publication ; but, nuiwitltsUiuding the injunoi 
which 1 iiuvo .sufle rod, 1 should laniuut suiitO of tho con- 
sef|uciices. m **A. llvuosf.*' 

*• To h^rd Btfron'* 

His reply to this, which he has also inclosed, and re- 
questiHi mo (after roailing it and taking a copy) to for* 
ward tu 1 July llyruu, it at follows 

“/ftfivmm, Aiuif 2), llUO. 

“1 rccoiveil yoKterday your answer dated March 10, 
My offer v‘aR nn honest one, and surely could only bo 
construed as such, even by the most nialipant casuistry. 

1 could answer you, but it is too lute, and it is nut worth 
while. To tho inysteriouH menace of the last sentence, 
whatever its ifn[H>rt inuy be— and I cannot pretend to 
UTiriddlo it— 1 could hardly Ikj very tensiblo, even If I 
understood it, as, before it conbl take place 1 shall be 
where nothing con touch him further • • * 1 advise you, 
however, to auticipato tho period of your intention ; fur 
be asAuri'd no jniwit of figures can avail beyond tlio pre- 
sent ; and if it could, I would answer with Florentine. 

Ktio, clio posto son con loro in croco 
. . . . 0 rcrlo 

1.a flora nioglie, pin ch'alsco, mi nuoce. ^ 
•• ToVsudy Uyrunr 


When the Deity saw what a world ho hod framed 
from the darkness of chaos, surprised and ashamed 
He turned from His work with disdain : 

Then gave it a kick, to cimiplete its disgrace, 

Which sent it off spinning through influito space 
And returned to his slumbers again, 

Saying, *‘Oo and be," Ac., Ac. 

&thar strong this, Messrs Moore and J effrey ! 
of coarse we have a great deal about Lord 
Byron and his menaoirs. 

BTBOV. 

Byron tetcodaoed me to bis Counten before we left La 
Mira : she is a bkaidie, and young ; married gnly about a 
. year, but not ve^ pretty. 

This puts me in mind of Lord B} ron sayinfl to me the 
other day, ** What do yon think of Shakspeare, Mnore ? 
1 think him a damned humbug." Not the first time I 
have heard him speak slighting^ of Shakspeare. 

11. told me a good dem amt liord Byron, whom be 
•aw both going and coming back. Exumsed to R. the 
same contempt for Shakapeare which be had often ex- 
pressed to me : treats hie companion SheBcy very cava- 


lierly. By the ^e, I find (bv a letter received within 
these few days by Horace Smith), that Lord Byron 
shewed Sh^ey the letters I wrote on the soldeet of his 
^ Cain,*' warning Him agaimt the influeiice SbeUey^s 
admiratien might have over his mind, and dsmteeaiiisg 
that wretriied dii]day of atheitm which Shwey had 
given la to, and in which Lord Bytott himsdf seented hut 
toamshindhisdtolbUovliim. 


These Memoirs were, os is well knownpdfl^ 
stroyed by Moore, at the instigation of Hob- 
house anti liody Byron, imrneiliately after 
JEUroii’s death. Lord John, who read tho 
WLetnoirs, says the world has lost little by this 
bn^ach of faith with the dead. Moore, who 
nTakes a mighty fuss about his peenniary sa- 
crifice in the matter, certainly lost very little, 
for after burning Byron’s own life he wrote 
him another, for which lie got rfithcr more 
money. The only person who acted quite well 
in this matter appears to have been the late 
Mr. Murray, whoso memory is, in our oninion, 
tnost upfairly attacki^l in these vulumes* 
Murray advanced 2000/. for Uic copyright at 
a time whjm Byron might hav# lived for half 
a century, •ntjl rwcitiOed the contract direed, 
Moore aeked him. Moore, however, had of 
course spent the money ; and akhough he had 
too much society pride. to like to talus money of 
lords and ladies,^ tkinksit abominable that 
a publisher should charge him interest and 
stamps, and should want security ior his 20001. 
At last it waa disooTcred that the Memoiiu (bva 
destroyed by Moore, were at the time, by eSbet 
Z2 
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of Lord Byron'H will, the property of Mr. 
MuriBy. We can only «ny, that we wwh we 
could testify to have roicived at the hands of a 
piililislier of the present day one half the con- 
sideration and liberality w'hich Murray shewed 
to Moore upon this occayon. 

Otic question, however, we Blill must ask — 
What became of the copies of these Memoirs 
made in Paris !)y Dumoulin and Williams? 

The great cliarni of the volumes is the enor- 
mous quantity of table-talk they contain. 

Madame ue Coigny has a very bad voice. 
She said once, ii’ai qifunc Vuix contre 
inoi ; c*e8t la rnienne.'’ 

The same lady, speaking of a dear friend 
who liad red hair, ** and all its attendant ill 
cons('quences/’ and of whom some one saifhshe 
was very virtuous, rcmaiked, “•Oni, die est 
cornino Samson ; die a toutes sos fj^ces duns 
SGs cheveux.’* 

Sheridan used to tell a story of one of his 
constituents saying to him, “ Oh sir ! things 
cannot go on in this way ; there must be a re- 
form ill Parliament ; wc poor dectora arc not 
properly paid at all.” 

Lord John mentioned that Sydney Smith 
told him he had had an intention once of 
writing a hook of maxiins, Imt never got further 
than tlie following, ‘‘That generally towards 
the age of forty women get tinid of being 
virtuous, and men of being honest.” 

Buoiiapnrtc said to one of his servile flatterers 
who W'as proposing to liim a plan for remodel- 
ling the Institute, Lumons an moim la Ih^ 
piihlhue dot 

^ Voltaire, lisloning to an aullior who was r^ud- 
iiig to him his comedy, and said, “ Ici ic che- 
valier rit,” exeluimed, “ 11 i^st bien heureiix !” 

We huve a little string of beads, gnthored 
one by one, by Moore from u note book of the 
historic Duke of Buckingham. 

I can nn little live upon p.ist kindnesii a-s the air 
ran Ih> warmtHl with tlir sunbrauis of yrstorilay." “.A 
woinaa whoso mouth is like an oltl comb with a few 
brokou troth and a groat deal f»f hair and dust ab«mt it." 
** Ki.'fses are like grains of gold or silver found ujion the 
ground, of uo value thciuKoKcs, but ureriouB as showing 
tliat a inUtc is nrar.*’ That man lias not only a long 
face, hut a tedious one." *' (kir ran nn more Judge el 
the true value vd a mau bv the impr^siou lie makes oa 
che public than wo ran teti whether the seal was wM ur 
lira.Hs by which the stamp was ihide.'* ** hleii*i 
like their hair, which giwws after thcif art d«ad, and 
witli Just as little use to them/' ** A sort of atftt-hlaek* 
umoor, eTwry*j»art her white but her teeth." •'A Wo- 
man whose face was created without the preamble of 'Let 
them be light !* " ** Uow fbw, like BaimS, have God sad 
gold tog^c.r.*’ 

Moore laments “ that Lord John 8bew*ed to 
so little advantage in society fit m liia eiftremc 
taciturnity, and, still moi*e, from bn apparent 
.coldness and indifferenco to what is said by 
othecs and adds, ^ Sovt ral to whom he was 
introduced hod been much disappointed in con- 
sequence of this nianr er* I can easily tmngine 


that to Frenchtnen such reserve end silence 
must appear something quite out of the course 
of nature." But a great many of the best 
anecdotes are' nevertheless attributed to Lord 
John. Thus — 

Lord John mentioned of the late Lord Lansdowne (who 
was retnarkablo for the iententioas and speech-like ]Mm- 
posity of his eonveraation) that, in giving bis opinion one 

day of I^rd X he said, I Kave a high opinion of his 

lordship's character. So remarkable dol think him lor 
tlio pure and unbending integrity of his priaeij^, that 
I look upon it as impossible he should ever be fl^iity of the 
slightast deviation from the line of rectituoe, unless it 
wore it most damnably well worth his while." 

Again — 

]x>rd John told us a good trick of Sheridan's upon 
Richartlison. Sheridan had been driving out tliree or four 
hourslii a harkney-coarh. when, seeing Richardson past, 
he hailed him, and made him get in. He instantly con- 
trived to introduce a topic uiKin which Richardson (who 
was the very soul of dinputatiousnesa) always differed 
with him, and At last, affecting to be mortified at Ricb- 
urdson's arguments, said, ** You Toally aro too bad. I 
cannot bcifr to listen to such things. 1 will not stay in 
tho samo coach with yon," and accordingly got down and 
left hie), Richardson halluoing out triumj^antly after 
him, “Ah, yooVe brat, you're beat.” Nor was it till the 
beat of^iis victory had a little cerded that he found out he 
was left in the birch to pay for Sheridan's three hours' 
coaching. ' " 

Here arc two more stories of Sheridan — 

Bheridaii told me that his father, being a good deal 
plagued by an old maiden relation of his aiwavs going out 
to walk with him, siiid one day that the weather was bod 
and rainy, to which the old ladv answered that, on the 
contrary, it had rlenred up. Vee," says Hheridan, ** it 
has clearid \ip enougli for one, but not for two." He 
mentioned, too, that Tom Stepney supposed algebra to be 
a Icanicnl language, and referred to his father to know 
whether it was not so, who said, “Certainly, l.Atin, 
Gr«'k, and Algebra/' “ Ry what people was it spoken 
“ fty the Algebriaos, to he sure,” said Sheridan. 

^fet Kenny with Miss Holcroft, one of bis examen do~ 
fTidff, a fine girl. Hy-tlie-byr he told mo yesterday even- 
ing (having joined in our walk) that Shaw, having lent 
Sheridan near 500/., iisid to dun him very considerably 
for it ; and one day, when he had been rating Sherkfaui 
about the debt, and insisting that he must be paid, tho 
latter having played off some of his plausible wheedling 
upon him, ended by saying that he was very much in 
want of 25f, to nay tho e^nses of a Journey Im was 
about to take, ana he knew 5>haw would be good-ni&urcd 
enough to lend it to him. “ Ton my word," says Shaw, 
** this is too bad ; after keeping me out of iny money in 
so shameful a manner, you now have the face to ask me 
for more; but it won't do: 1 must be paid my money, 
and ijt ia most disgraceful," Ac. Ac. My dear fellow," 
says Sheridan, ‘*£ear reason ; the sum you ask me for is 
a Tsrjr oonsiderable one, whereas I only ask you for fire 
and twenty pounds." 

SiHnfp Smiih amd Lpitrel fom/iamf— Smith parti- 
cularly ainusinff. Have rathflfr held out against him 
hitheno, but this day die conquered roe, and 1 now 
am bis victiro in the laugotiig way for Ufa His imo- 
ginatkm of a duel between two doctors, with oil of croton 
on the tips of their finim, trying to touch each othm^t 
lips hi|^ly ludicrous. What Rogers says of Smith very 
true, that whenever the conversation is gettiiig dun 
he ihrorwi ia Knae Umch which makM it teboond and 
itso again as hghi as eror. Ward's ntifidal eflbits, 
whieh to no ore always pahifiikniide atiU wwoto bythe 
eontrast to Smith's natural and o verSewing exu b ift tB es. 
lAtttel, too;^eQttBideinhly«Ktlninisliad to-day; bntthieo 
isthto diflbtencobituweB Emm iaitf 
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tbo latter jpu merely remember liov mudi you laugbed, 
JtftrAfc and Palniiug^bx^ mentiooed a oirloiia 
knstaDee of Walter Scott's indimrence to pictwresi vbea 
ho , met him at the Loune, not erlllmit to span two 
or three mmntes for a walk to the bottom of the gal- 
lery, vhen it was the first and last upportimiU he was 
likely to have of seeing the Transfi^ation/ d;o. ite. 
In speaking of music, and the difference there is be- 
tween tbe^poeticat and musical ear, Wordsworth said that 
he was totally devoid of the latter, and fur a long time, 
cottld not distinffnish one tune from another. Romrt thus 
described Lord Holland's feeling for the arts, Tainting 
gives him no pleasure, and mujnc absolute pain." ^ 

We continue ^our gleaninga. 

CoUridgt — A poor author, on receiving from his pub- 
lisher an account of the proceeds (as ho expected it to bo) 
of a work he had published, saw among the itcAs, Cel- 
larage, 3Z. I Of. 6d.” He thought it was a charge dor the 
troaUo of selling tho 700 copies* which bo did not cousi- 
der unreasonable ; but, on inquiry, found it was for the 
collar-room occupied by his work, not a copy of which had 
stirred from thence. « 

Sidney Smith — shall see Allen,*' says Smith, 
** some day with his tong^^ hanging out speechless, and 
shall take tho opportunity to stick a few principles into 
him.*' ^ 

Afirnbenu— Ouco, when Hirabeau was answering a 
speech of Maury, he pu% himself in a reasoning attitude, 
and said, m'en vais renfermer, M#laury, dans uu 
circle videax.'* Upon whicli Maury started up, and ex- 
claimed, *' Oumnieut ! veux tu m’ombrasser Y" 

Jekyll — In talking of cheap living he mentioned a man 
who told him bis eating cost him almost nothing, for 
on Sunday," said be, always dine with my old 
friend, and then cat so much tliat it lasts until WtHlncvi- 
day, when 1 buy some tri|>o, which 1 hato like the verv 
devil, and which acconliiigly makes me so sick that I 
cannot eat any more till Sunday again.** 

Hogere, on somebody remarking tliat Tgyno Knight 
had got very deaf, said, ^*'Tis from want of praetK-e. 
Kuigbt was always a very bad listener." 

Scroope JJaviea called some person who had a habit of 
puffing out his cheeks when he spoke, and was not*re- 
markable for veracity, " The ..‘U^dian lyre." 

Talleyrand-^ livhxK Smith one day, in coiivcrsatioD 
with Talle\ rand, having brought in somehow tho beauty 
of his motlicr, Talleyrand said, ** C'^tait dune votre p^^ro 
qui n'etait pas bicn." 

The Prince de Poi^ was stopped by a sentry, and an- 
nounced his name. Prince de J’oix!" answered tho 
•entry, **quand vous sericx lo Hot des Harlots vous nc 
passeriez pas par ici " 

Aft old acquaintance — ** Is your master at homo T'— 
“No, Sir, ho*s out." “Your mistress T— -“No, sir, 
she *s nut.” “ Weil, 1 *11 Just go in and taka ail |dir of the 
fire till tliey tome"— Faith, Sir, diet *i^bleCi;’* 
Anether^^X fellow in the Marshalsba hH 

oompanion bnuhiog his teeth the 
and then, upon waking, at the sanmiipritwBra . 

— “ Ogh ! a weary night you muit l^4|i4CiVl|rr 
Fitzgerald.” . . 

Oieorge the Pmtrih gam a drawing-room. Bobyrs 
■aid th^ lie vma in himndf V sequenn^King, quasii» 
and knave. 

Wte £. Nagim oMna^fio Otega te FteCb with tha 
news of Boonaparta'i death* €o said, “I haw tho jlia* 
•an to toll your Matey that your hittote tnemt lo 


who doUyod him, XaUeyrand higgwl to know what ho 
moanc hy that word. “ Nous auMOono Pekin," says 
Haetet, tout oe qui nte pas militwe" “ Oh, ool e'est 
eommo ehM nous,** rndied Tfdteyrand, “ nous i^ipellona 
miUtaire tout co qul n w paa civil.'* 

Aitetm Smith u»d/oteofi---This acfoun^ of tho moot- 
ing lietweott Adam Smith and Johnson is given by Smith 
hiinsolf. Johnson lieganhy attacking Humo. “loaw, 
said Smith, “ diis was meant at mo, so 1 merely put him 
right as to a matter of fact/' Well, what did ho say F* 
“ He said it was a lie.” “And what did you say to 
that Y” “ 1 told him ho wa.s a koii of a b— *h.” Good* 
this, between two sages. 

Sheridan (when there was some proposal to lay a tax 
upon miJestojDesl — “It it an uiicoustitutioDal tax, as 
they are a race that cannot meet to rciiioostrate.” 

Vrnon told on anoedote of a man who, having Iteen 
asktMl repeatedly to dinner by a person whom ho know to 
ha but a shabby Amphitryon, went at last, and found tho 
dinner so meagre and baa tliat he did not got a bit to eat, 
When the dishes were removing the host said, “ Well, 
now iho ice it thttikcn, I supposo voii will ask me to dino 
with you some tiay.” “Most willingly." “Name your 
day, then.« “Aujourdlnii, par cxemple," answered the 
dinncrless guest. I,ord Holland told of a man remark- 


day, then.« “Aujourdlnii, nnr cxomple," answered the 
dinncrless guest. I,ord Holland told of a man romark- 
oble for absence, who, dining once at iho same sort of 
shabby repast, fancied liimiH^f in his own Uous(>, and be- 
gan to apoli>giso for the wrctchtMlnoss of the dinner. 

Pivldhtg told us that when Gouvlon St. Cyr, in the he- 
giniiing of tlie Revolution happened to go in stane bureau 
{ftir a passport, 1 bedievr) and gave his iianio Monsieur do 
Saint Cyr, tho clerk answered, ** II n*y a paa do Do. Kli 
it Uyn II ft pttR «« Saint. 


Saint Cyr, tho clerk answered, ** II n*y a paa do Do. Kli 
bicii! M. Saint Uyn II u*y a pas do Saint. Diablo! 
M. Cyr, done. II n'y a paa do Sire : nous avons decapitd 
lo lyran.** 

Cam mentionod a good speciiiieu of English -French, 
and tho ostomsbinent of tho >>ench people who hoard it, 
not ronceiving what it could mean-— Si jo fa is, jo this ; 
inais si Jo fais, Jo suis un Hollandais.” “ If I do, T do ; 
but if I do, I'm ft Dutchman." 

Svott says, “ Lord Byron is getting fond of money. 
He kei^ps a box, into which he iH'f:usioual]y puts mkiuius : 
he h.is now collected about 300, nod his great ffelight 
(Scott tells me) is to open his box and contemplate nts 
RUiWpr * 

Srott shewed me a woman wliom Buoniiparte pro- 
nouncetl to bo the finest w^oman in Venice, and thii^Vne- 
tians, not agreeing with him, call lier “ Ia Ihdia M>r De- 
areto," adding (as all tho decrees begin with Consido- 
rando), “ Ma sonzail oonslderando." 

Glmie — J'alking of ghosts, Sir Adorn said that Scott 
and he liad seen one, at biast : while they were once 
drinking together, a very bidiHius fellow ap|*oarod sud- 
denly iHawera tbr.m, whom neither knew any thing about, 
but whom both saw. Scott did- not deny it, hut said they 
were both “ fou," and not very capublo of Judging whe- 
ther it was a ghost or not. Scott said that the oidy (wo 
men who hod ever told him thqt tliey had actually seen a 
;^ 06 t afterwards put an cud to themselves. One was 
MtRd Gteleri^gh, who liad himself nicncioiied to Scott his 
radiant boy.'* It was one night when he 
tha face brightened grailually out 
oltQf (buMMli^ hiui> Cksilerot^ 

lUgjteRy .1^ ftUd It receded again, and fete 


Btd.** “Noliitife^l 
€teo/or te-4Cii.l»odwtli's h usban d uood Oo ht a 
fiMia feurourita tefe Tope, who ahraar« tASM kin 
^Gwo Doodla.'' His tet addrosoa wm ndd to Vit- 
tea OdncaHil, ka he Jflte her; te the had ehe 
iMnn te tootela fan te k fst (wer msve .te 
ff WIgpnte O ne day, wte fiavite emmA faiatef 
9m kaiitK te te l«6ite laite 


lyoad?" I 
MteTs 


to have lK>db an appajriclon at- 
seining oocastoiiaby to presite 
bonoum AM mopoHly re him before whom it appear I 
but Lord OasttaKcagh gftre no suck account of it to 8eo<t* 
It was the Dtiid t? ivelhngtoa tnadfl Ite Cas^ete 
un story to Sir Watef te Lord C. told it witheSt 
hesitatioo, aDdas tf believing in it hnpUcitJy. 

Tbeae two volttmea are a oompletc ming of 
Uble-talk, Tbfiro k abaudancfi of tho mhm 
w in tlie plfte ofligiioo we brought (heap gpe« 
' - 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA. 

Knrrnthe of a Mimon to Central Africa, By the late James RiCHAnnsoN. 2 Vols, 8vo, ^ 
Chuptnaii and Hall. 1853/ 

Eighteen Yeare on the (iold Coaet of Africa. By Brodib Cruickshank. 2 Vols. 8to. 
Hurst and Blackett. 1853. 

Narrative of an Exjdorer in South Africa. By Francis Galton. Murray. 1853» 


WiiATEVKH may have been the early, or will 
be the future destiny of Africa, certain it i« 
that for many centuries past she has unifonrily 
resisted all ntteinptH at eivilizution, and her 
native population is at this hour almost as much 
sunk in burlmrisin us it wan two thousand yeai's 
a^o. Succ^^HMivc historians, and travellers of 
diffivent and di.Mtant aj^es, recount the sjfriie 
clinnictcristies, the same peenliarities, cu.storns, 
and riti's, prewirved, with little variety or change, 
hy the rude d<^cndant8 of the aliorigincs of 
this vast continent- a continent emhmeiii[» an 
area of 11,750,(KX) square miles, nr about four 
times the Huperficiiil extent of Europe. 

Until now our acquaintance with Africa 
has h(»en almost, entirely confined to that nar- 
row frinpe of territory which consfitutes its sea- 
board ; for notwithstaiKlinp all tlint has bo<m 
done to effect the (‘xplorntion of the interior — 
notwith.stamlinp the pallant host of martyrs 
who have nerished in suecossivq, attempts to ns- 
corlnin ana dotermino the sources of its iniphty 
riveifi, nnd the p»’opraphie4d condition of the 
fOffions timniph which they flow— we arc com- 
pelled to admit that all our knowiccipe upon 
the aiihject is hart', nieupre, and unsatisfactory. 

While the n»st of the world has Imnmi advan- 
cinp, Africa lias steadily retropradiMl. Epypt, 
oncfj llie m\i of science and lit(*nitur(», ami re- 
finement nml art, has dwindhal to a incre^ 
pasha lie of Turkey, from which power she 
mipht at any moment he WTt'sted hy an Euro- 
pean army 20, (KK) stronp. The oiiee fertile 
province of Cyrcnc has Ihm’ti swalloweil in the 
desert of Bai'cn. The |K»,wer ami ploru's of 
Cnrtlmpi> anr ill represtaitiil hy the fcnlde iles- 
potisms of Tunis and Tripoli, Tlie ancient 
tCTritory of Massinissii proa ns nmler the iixm 
rule of modem (Imil.* Mauritania, still occu- 
pied hy the M(»orihh race, is ruled by the 
swarthy monarch whtww; iwritory is bounded 
by the Atlas ra^ge to the south,- northward hy 
ihe. Mediterranean, and to the east by the ocean 
to wliieh his native mountaini have lent their 
name. AfKca, momivcr, presantisrthe solilaiy 
inatonco of a country in which Chrniianity, aficr 
having been once perf^tl^ establiidied, gradu- 
atty declined, and finally disappeared uti^ the 
hBpbting influence of tm Moatein |irophet. 

^ More than a thousand years have elapsed 
ainee the blind fiiry of the Moors and Vandals, 
and the mthleni finmticism of the early dbclpha 
of Btahomet^ extirpated almost *every trace of 


that Divine creed whose beneficent influence 
has ameliorated the condition of so large a por- 
tion ftf the human race ; nnd although frequent 
efforts have been made to restore to the inha- 
bitants of northern Africa a purer religion luid 
a holici worship than the one which has ol>- 
tained so stranpe an nscendaney over their 
minds, all have hitherto bwn futile, and little 
hope can hii entertained that it will, in those 
districts at least, supcisede the dominant Iw^lujf. 

• [f we turn to the wi'sti'rn, the southern, or 
the eastern coasts of this torrid continent, we 
shall find, it is true, here and th(?rc small isolated 
coloniL^ settled and oci upied hy Eurojieaiis; 
intiintMued, however, in more than one in- 
stance, at a At far exe<N*(linp fh(»ir nul value 
ami importance. But even in these cafics, the 
territory, which has hi’cn seized oripimilly vl ct 
armis fi*oin the ahoripiiK's, is held with difii- 
oully, nnd few successful efforts have been made 
to extend tin; frontier inland. 

For the knowledge \\v po.ssos 9 of the interior 
of Africa, its saharns, its mountains, its mituml 
piMxlnetioiai, and its savage denizens, we are in- 
dt'hted to the enterprise and daring of a few 
individuals, the majority of whom, alas! have 
falKm victims either to the )>oisouous malaria 
or the* nitlihss harhanans they encountered. 
Wirliout adverting furthiT to the labours and 
researches of ptvctxlinp travellers, ive will pro- 
ceed at tmee to the considenition of Mr. Richard- 
son's Journal, which has l>€^n revised and 
editwl hy Mr. Bayle 8t. John. 

About the heginninp of 1850 Mr. Richard- 
son, in rom|)any with Dra. Barth and Over- 
wep ftwo Prussian gentlemen), set out from 
Tripoli to explore Ceiitml Africa, and to en- 
deavour, if possible, to organize some system, 
through which legitimate commerce, hy way of 
the Great Desert, could bo introduee^ among 
tlie wild trilies inhabiting those redons, in lieu 
of the lianeful and demoralizing skve-tradc, to 
which the attention and the ener^es of all 
native potentates has hitherto, from time imiiie* 
mortal, been directed. The expedition was 
conducted under tl^ direction, and at the ex- 
jiense of tliaVrilirii Government. 

A boat, built in Ma^ dockyard, had been 
provided for the purpose of navigafing the im- 
im of lake Tchad? mwn into quarters, U mm 
slung in nets nm a couple of poveiMeaj^^ 
and suhseqiieifUy nroveu of essential isrvios in 
the Buiwey of dm imm of liM 
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Soulb of Tripoli Iks the terriiOTy of Femn, 
cxtondins some 400 miles in a southerly direo- 
tion, and aliout SOD in ividth : its (»ipital is 
Moorzuk, and a Mr. Qagliufli is the Aritisb 
Consul there. Before leaving Triiwli, Mr. 
Richardson had written to that geutfeninn, re- 
queating him to p^ocu^^* an escort of Tuarieks^ 
and^al^ the attendance of the neighbouring 
Sheikhs, for the discu&«»ion of a treaty to 
submitt^ to their considentri(»n. Izhet I^iisha 
and the Bey of Tunis had provided the travellers 
with a circular letter addressed to tlie elii<41ains 
of all the Turkish provinces of Triiwli and 
Fezzan ; but Mr. Riciuinlson and liis com- 
paiiiofis relied chkfly on their own tact, the 
good-will of the natives, and that vague resi)ect 
mr English power which is aln^ady spreading 
even throughout the sandy ocean of the Sahara. 

Not the least iuifwrtant of the members of 
the present caravan was the intenireter, 040 
Yusuf Moknee (son of the latij (loa’ernor of 
Fezzan) : his only vice seems to Jiave been a 
strong attachment to the bottle; butdadbre 
starting luj signcnl \ contract pressing Jo be a 
pattern of sobriety ! He is a iiifl^oine, dark* 
U^tured felkiw, and is represente^is imiking a 
res|)ectaljle figure, arrayed in a blue robe, white 
burnoose, tinu ck^gaiit fez. Two chuoucIngL or> 
janissaries, w'ere also engaged, as well ns a 
numW of free blacks tiwi Tunis — some mar- 
ried, others not— who were on their way to their 
homes in Soudan, Boriiou, and Mundara. Of 
these, some agrml to travel, chiefly on their 
own account, the rest lieing paid, and ofliciiiting 
os servants. Tht* caincl-flrivers, and si mara- 
bout wdio accompanied them, were from Fezzan. 

The average progress of such a caravan is 
not more than two-nnd-n-half miles |K*r hour ; 
and an anluous march of twelve Innirs, umlcr the 
mostauspicMouH circumstances, oidy show's an ad- 
vance of thirty miles from the last resting-place. 

The trading caravans from the Mcditer- 
ranean shores to Wmlai, Bornou, Soudan, and 
Timbuctoo, pursue four diflerent routes across 
the licit of populous country that extends on 
either side of the trmne of Cancer. 

Wadai sends to Bengazi, a port of Tripoli, 
twice yeaj’lv, a large number of slaves, ele- 
phants^ tusLi, and ostrich feathers : this route 
has not yet been opened more than seventy or 
eighty years. From Bomou, vid Fezzan, slaves 
are the chief commodity. Soudan expends 
skves, ivoiy', indigo, wax, hides, and senna. 
The greater part of thb traffic is of recent origin, 
and consista chiefly of le|^tiiiiate articles of 
barter. Thi^ wu was &rst seat Ibom twenty 
years smee, ivory eigbtam, and indigo, for the 
W tune, as htdy as^S44. Hie caravans 
fiom Timhnetoo little bssidfes gold and a 
litlk ivory and wax, bat no dkves. Ths 
maahaali^ for oonveaims of tranaport, beat 
the gold nrik niddif^Mdoiwd rings, and eoih 


eeal them alxiiit tlieir persons. The Gha- 
datnsee merrhantB, who formerly emlmrkcd two- 
thinls of their capital in human merchatidise, 
have now hut a fourth of their capital tMtnployud 
in that manner. This is owing (lartly to tlie 
abolition of the Tunisian shive-murk^ and the 
increase of other objects of !u Soudan, 

such as cassia, gum-dragon, ujid senuu. 

Mr. Richartlson, mounted on u donkey, Itdk 
Mashmih, a suburb of Tripoli, iit six tm the 
morning of t^ iiOfli of March, l)r». Barth and 
Overweg, w'itii a portion of the caravan, having 
previously startcil. After the ilelay of a day, 
ciiusimI b}' heavy rain, the party oncampwl at 
the foot of the (fhnrian fiKuintuins. The ascent 
of this poi tion of the Tri|H>liiie Atlas w'tis not 
acoomplished witliout corisidcatihlc difficulty, 
the caravan, •with its hroken jimuips of variotis 
colours, dotting tli(‘ nedivity. The fore-* 
most catiiels occasionally Iialtiiig iitui comjdaiii* 
ing in piteous accents, bring the whole cavalcado 
to a sudden halt. A storm of blows, a shower 
of storn^ and exiwitions, and loud eries of *^Jga / 
Jua /** urge the gaunt hcasts forward onec more. 
The trac‘k li(is tlirough sparse forests of olive, 
studd^l here and tlu»NJ with patches of wheat 
and barley. At the hour of three in the? uft<T- 
nooii they rcaeli th<* castle of Ghuriiin, a pic- 
tiiresf|ue striK^turc overhanging a deep ravine, 
but cfmimande<y>y a mountain in its rent*. Tbo 
plain just tniv^tcd wfis eiiveh>|K*d in mist, and 
th (5 minaiets of Tripoli a]»pcaretl not tlirough 
the northern linze. The InuTon sid(« of the 
surrounding hills are here ami there <jleft Vj 
d(*ep gtiili(>H, from which, at dintunf intervals, 
liU^J (lifts of verdure spring, indicating the 
grali'fut piT'f^'iicc of a mountain rill. The 
castle w'f 4 » gurrisoned by 2()^) men, under Colo- 
nel Saleh, wlio hospitably entertained the tra- 
vellers with rolh^c, lemonade, and pipi^. 

Ill this African ciinton, (irchitc'eture is de- 
rided ly at a iliHeount, for not the vestige of a 
Intt is to be discerned in any direction, the iu- 
habitants dwelling entirely under ground: hut 
they are, nevcrllurhiss, healthy ana cleanly in 
thiur apix^aranee. Tht*ir Moslem rulers have 
little dithculty in retaining them in utter hu!)- 
jeefion, for they arc cornpleudy dwarnirMl, and 
weafKiiis and ammunition of all kindM are strictly 
prohibiUid. Tliuse wk> are ('iitriistc'il with tlm 
eonoctioii of the revenue arc in the habit of pu- 
i^khiiig defaulters with df.'ut h : so that, ailhough 
no faoiuie-tax "^ can w'cli he IwviVhI in this land, 
it has othexr and more sulistaiitial dimgrhmenM, 

Leaving the castle of Gharian Imind, the 
caravan proceeded in a south-westerly dim^thm, 
throngh groves of tdivc and fig-tre4?s, nmsaea 
of am rock altemating in the kndsca;te with 
coltiva^ slopes, deoked with fresh and bril- 
liant vegctatiDii. Many of the heights that 
were piHsad dkpkyed the ruins of an Arab 
cdsde fist cnimbliiig to decay. After pasatng 
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Kttle^bah, a villogo occupying? a conunanding 
poHition (in ft lioldfuauiitain top, the symptoins 
of eultivatioii lM?canje ^dually more rare: an 
ocea^iojial Arab lout, or a tlock of bIicod, 
afforded the only indioutions of pantoral liie. 
TIio next day even tlimj occurnid not, and the 
few Btuiitod buHliOfl that had hitherto lieon mot 
will I oeaBf‘d to eheer the w(iariod vye. The 
doBcrt at Icnj^th was entercMl, and silMitly ex- 
panded boibro the ^ize of the wayfarers, in all its 
stern subliniity and stUlness. From tliis hour 
all aixMind was dc^solato, dreary, dhd gloomy. 

THE BI.AVE CAHAVAN. 

About noon, aR vo were traversing thetie solitudes in 
our usual irregular ordrr of inarcii, a crowd of moving 
tilings came in sight. It proved to be a slavc-raravan, 
entirely coiniwwed of young girls. Tlie (Tadanisee mer- 
cliants whr) owned thi'iii recognised me, and Kliook 1 n^ by 
tbo band. Our old black woman was soon surrounded 
J;y a troop of the ])oor slavc-girts ; and wJum she related 
to them how sho was returning froo to her country under 
the protection of iho English, and wished them all tlio 
same happiness, they fell round her weeping and kissing 
her feet. One poor naked girl hud slung at her back a 
c'liiJd, with a,Rtrange lu<ik ol iiitelligenre. I was about to 
give her a piece of iiumoy, but could not ; for, the tears 
bursting to my c^'cs, 1 was ohligM to turn away. The 
sight of these fragments of families stolen away to liecomo 
drudging (»r victims of brutal passion in a foreign land, iii- 
variahly priHluceil thi.M effec't U]Hm mo. This caravan 
conHisted of sonio thirty girls and twenty camel-loads of 
.elephantN* tooth. 'Phey had been seventy days on their 
way from Ghat, including, however, thirty-four days of 
rest. Must of these vuor wretches had j»rfortned journeys 
on their way to humlagu which would V vest me with itii- 
]HTi.shuhle renown as a traveller could 1 accompUsli tlicm. 

The caravan wa.s soon lost to \ icw as it wound along 
the track by which we had come. This day was excectl- 
ingly h<it, whoreas the previoun d<iy.s had reminded us of 
a cool summer in England. The nighta have hitherto 
been clt?ar, and the ziKliacal light is always brilUant. 
Out blacks keep up pretty well. There uro now- nimP iif 
them; live men, three women, and a hoy. They eat 
harlcyAiueal and nil, and now and then get a cup of coflce. 
J also feed tlio Eez/.aiioe marabout, besiUe.s those specially 
&ttnclu*d to the expinlition. As to the camel -ilri vers, they 
are an ill-hred, dtsuhliging set, and 1 give them nothing 
extra. How dill ere ut nro our negrm! They are im«t 
ch(M‘Tfiil. As we proceed, they run hither and thither 
collucting odible herbs ; and, like children, making tlio 
way more long in their sport. Sometimes their amuse- 
tneuts ore Ic^s pleasant, and they seem systematically to 
take refuge from rnnni in n (quarrel. Two of them began 
to ludt eacii other with stoiuw to-da\ ; allies dronpeil in on 
either side ; laughter was ^succeediHl hy ext'crutlons ; and 
tho whole caravnt^l leugtli came to loggerlieails. 

The sidr, or li»te-ti'ee, is ahundaut in these parts, and 
it is curious to notice how in the spring season the green 
eaves sprout out all over the white burut-nn shrub. Ail 
vegetation in tho diwert that ia not perfectly new tcema 
utterly witlicred by time. There is scarcely any medium 
between tlie bud and the dead leaf. ^Infancy is scorched 
at once into old vfe- *' 

As wo adronceo, the eouniiy appeared topui cm ftemer 
forms, until suddenly, in the afternoon, the rocki opened 
to disrlv^ the Wady Esh-Shrah neatlii^ amidst Itmostone 
hills, contoinmg tho pleasant oasis of Misdab^. Its 
beanties consist, in reality, but of a few patchee of green 
barley and scanty palm-grom ; but. In contrast to the 
sultry desert, tho scene appeared really endtantint. 

" We have now left the Troglodytee behind us. M»rdeb 
(eight summer and ten winter days ftom Ghadamei, threo 
short days from OhariOn, and the same from Benkhw^, 


is built abova-gronnd, and CDOsiaU of a double village, or 
rather two concigaoua villages, inhabited by^people of the 
Arab race. Each division is fortifted, mif a fashion, 
with waUs now crumbling, and with round eronulated 
towers. One large tower, some fifty feet high, has stood, 
they say, four hundred years. I asked. What was the 
use of these fortifications ? and was naivdy told they were 
for the purposes of sAomahiA, “war,” or rather “rows.*' 
And true enough, before the Turks extended their npwer 
BO far, these two beggarly villages, 6fty miles froi^aay 
neighbours, wore in constant hostility one with the other. 
Each had iu great tower, a giant among all tho little 
towm*-« kind of keep, to which the deimted party re- 
tired to recruit its Rtrengtk or escape niter destruction. 
This is likewise the case with many other double towns of 
the Sahara, and seems to prove that war is the native 
passion and trade of man. At any rate, punishment for 
such turbulence has not been wonting ; for in this, as in 
so many < ither cases, whilst these poor wretches were en- 
gaged jn rotting c»rio another's tliroats, tlie conqueror baa 
come and cstabrishod his tyranny. They are now paying 
the jieiii'ilty of their love of shamatah in tho shape of im 
impost of four hundred mahhoulis per annum, and in 
numbers are reduced to about a hundred and thirty heads 
of families. 

The tiT.vcIlera received a visit in their tent 
from Oiticr^ tlic Sheikh of Mizdah : he proffered 
his services as a guide through the country 
over which he wields delegated authority. 
Poor fellow J|||iis dumiiiiou is limited enough: 
its wealth ^Rsists of3(X) date trees and six 
small fields of corn. Beyond Mizdah, ther 
desert becomes more and more arid, the hills 
beidl chiefly composed of marl and gypsum, 
with a covering of limestone. Along the line 
of road numerous Ilotnan remains, such as 
tombs, milestones, &c., appear, indicating that, 
in earlier times, the country bad been more 
densely peopled and had enjoyed greater com- 
mercial pros|)erity. 

Put they approach the table-land of the 
dreaded Hamadah, and prepare to encounter 
the horrors of that burning rcf^on. The caravan 
was divided, Drs. Barth and Overweg agreeing 
to travei*so it by day, while Mr. Richai'dson 
was to follow by night w^ith the blacks. . 

NIOIIT IX THE DEBCBT. 

Tlio Bun was setting as our caravan, which we bad 
cvllectod ill as compact a body as possible, got underway, 
and, rising out of the valley of Taboonecah, began to enter 
upon the plateau. It is dlfllcult to convey an idea of the 
fcolemn impressions with which one enters upon such a 
Journey. Every thing a-head is unknown, and invested 
with perhaps exaggerated terrors by imagination and re- 
port. The name of the Desert— Uie wateriefis Desert— 
DADgs over the horizon, and suggests the most gloomy 
apprehensions. Behind, tit the nShig 1^, the trees of 
tho valley still shew their dim mops ; Cwm the lofty 
level, slightly broken by undidati^ stmehea away. 
There was one cheering thought, however. My compa- 
nions had by this time sdt ap tlMsr tent for the nlipt; 
and aUhoogh, creeping along at ftm camel's sloir|iiMi^^we 
could not expect to come mi to that t e m p o r a ry heMmil 
it was about tifoe deserted, etiB the knowledge of Sts ex- 
istence took away much of the myaterknis tenor wfth 
which I entnod open this deioiatt icgfon in the hour of 
coming shadows. An a dditional aoiemm^ m Ampartod 
to the oo m ne t nc emeiit of this aidoeos jouiiley by the foci 
that we nmr pasiedihe last pUlar ereclad to thoBoBMuii. 
Their muhty mir seems to Imve neekMim veB Ik 
mig^t, hofoiri roo hctiriii *opt<t of the Hanwddh. 





We IKiaM on M n over the ro^li fE^tnid; 


tite itf ie of travoiUng 

convemnt a fpw months hefore. Instead of whirling 
along the somniit of an embuihinent, or through a hori* 
EontS well mOcs deep, in a niachino that always remindod 
me of a disjointed diagoiit at the rate of some fifty miles 
an hoar, here 1 was leisurely swaying to and fro on the 
back of the slowest beast that man has mtr tamed, in the 
midst of a crowd loosely scattered over the country, some 
on foot, some in the saddle — not seeking to keep any de- 
terminate track, but following a genonS direction by the 
light of the start, which shine with warm beneficence 
oferhead. There is so sound to attract the ear, safe the 
measured tread of the cararan, the occasional 
/so/** of the driTcrs, the hasty wrench with which our 
camels snatch a mouthful of some ligneous plant that 
clings to the stony soil, the creaking of the baggage, or 
the whistling of the wind that comes moaning ovr the 
desert. These are truly moments in a man's life to re- 
raembor ; and 1 shall orer look hack to tiiat solemn niglit- 
march oror the desert, which ray pen fails to describe, 
with sentiments of pleasurable awe. 

This night we moved at comparatirely a rapid nace-r 
nearly three miles an hour ; for there was searrely any 
temptation to the camels to linger for browsing purposes, 
and tho drivers seemed dcspcmtcly anxious to get over as 
much ground as possible at once. Ai first, all w8nt well 
enough and now and t|^eu even, the blacks, w^o were 
on foot, braved tho llamadah with a IWy ditty— -cele- 
brating some Lucy Long of Central Africa. But by de- 
grees these merry sounds coaseil to be heard; and Uio 
hastily-moving crowd of tho caravan insensibly stretched 
out into a longer lino. Tho poor women wero beginning 
to knock up, and several foil at times from mere exmtus- 
tion. M^e proceeded, however, without stopping, for 
olcveu hourS| and after a long, drearv night iudcM, halted 
at fivo in the inurning, having reached tho encampment 
of our Gorman friends. 

The dawn soon lighted up the waste, and eiiabJod ns to 
soe that it was a level plain of hard red earth, scaAered 
over with pebbles and loose pieces of limestone mixed 
with flint. 

The Hamadah was very cold in the night, the wind 
being from the north. JDr. Overweg does not think that 
tho plateau is more than fifteen hundred feet above the 
level of tho sea ; but it may Imj two thousand, and a little 
mure in some places. By day It is hot enough ; and os 
there is little to be observed on these vast, elevated 
stretches of stony desert, 1 thought it best to continue my 
original plan for three whole nights. 

To spare one's self is the great secret of Saharan tra- 
vellinff ; and there is, after all, not much to observe in 
this oerolate region 

The plateaii| we ma^ observe, consists of 
three princitMil strata ; first a covering of lime- 
stone, mingled with red earth and ntnis, then 
masses of marl, then forniginous sandstone. 
Under the sandstone lies a bed of yellow clay, 
with an admixture of gypsum. The face of the 
elifls bordering this table-land is blackened as 
with furaacosinoke, and this gave an appear- 
ance Af greater natnral gloom to the scene, as 
the cmvan slowly (toeended towards the 
valley of £1-Hasee. 

TUS nAXAOAK. 

Ws danced Imk in awn, and yet b ions triunpht 
amrii db iran-donad deiect «• had fhaa aafidy tn^ 
wnsed; hot osr eyst aoen turned frem ssbkakspm- 

r S, wlim we biMi, Ming be aa^ 
wild unln^ gfeen CMMi, and tlw 
Iswti shews two b me alkwmoen whegwuiesdisd be 
csafii^ipiunir dl e» yeogls ahoatfag, ** JBc- ftfs e w h 


d JSmadfikr Farewell to tihe Hamsdah! 1 eried out 
the same words in a joyftd voice ; for althou|^ now that 
the dangers of the plateau were oveveoma they seemed 
dipiinisliediu my eyes, yet Tfelt that we had escaped 
from a most trying march with wotiderftd good fortune. 
It is difficult to convey an idea of tho horror and dosohn 
tion of so vast a tract of waterless and uninhabited coun* 
try. They alono who bans breathed tho sharp air of its 
blank uakedupss can appreciate it. or uiidt^tami how any 
accidental delay, sicknods, tho bursting of tho water-skins, 
the straying cd the camels, might nnKluee incaloulabla 
sttflVrinfra, and even death. Bt^Selameh W Jff^nutdaJk /" 
then, with all my heart. Jif^Sdamh I U^Sdofruht^ 
again riugs tlirough the caravan, as wo roach at length 
OUT rampiug-ground, and throw oumelvoA at full-length 
under the pleasing shade. Even the caxnel-drivcrs were 
BO fatigued, tint they stretched out as soon os tho cum- 
maud to halt was given, and lot their animals stray at 
will, without taking the Iruuhle to unload them. 1 had 
observed tiio same supinonm during our halts all through 
thiR drying district, which soems to o|ipresi their imagi- 
nations os well as prostrate their hudiee. 

* * e e 

On tho 1st of May wo had an arduous piece of work to 
perform. The kJiafilah was in motion fourteen entire 
hours, over heavy sand, with the hut wind breathing 
fiercely upon it. No nnmtour walking was IndulgiHl in. 
Kvory one kept ftiiUcnly to his raniiM ; and those wher 
wero obliged to advatico on fr>ot dragge^i slowly along, 
sM^ming every moment as if they wore about to ab^dun 
all usertiou in despair, and liu down to perish. Our 
couTBo lay mostly south, as usual ; but varied occasionally 
ftom south-east to south-west. Tho scene was ono of the 
most singular that could be imagined. Camels and men 
wero scattered along the track, treading ^luwly but con- 
tinually forward, aud yet not socmiiig to advance at all. 
Instead of the cbooiiug cry of hnV* which urges 
on the burdened beasts over rocky deserts, tho dull, pro- 
longed sound of Thurr ! Thurr was suhstitutefl. Be- 
yond this thero was no noiso. Tho men had no strength 
to talk or to sing, aud ike tread of many foot awaken no 
echo in the sandy waste. Waves of red and yellow, or of 
dassling whiteness, swelled round in a circle of ever-vary- 
ing jiiaraeter as we nee and fell. Hero aud there stretched 
groat stains of black herbM. Every object is magnified 
and changed to the eye. The heat and the swinging mo- 
tion of the camel produce a slight diszincss, and tho outer 
world assumes a hazy indistmetnets of outline^ some- 
thing like dream-landscapes. 1'here is a dcsert-intoiica- 
tion which must be felt to be appreciated. 

Wtt must not, howtvor, Jibe) even tho Sandy Desert, 
by producing the impression thgt it is ell barren and com- 
fortless. Though far more difficult to travel over iheii 
the Hamadah, it possesses the inestimable advantage of 
having water every day once at least. A little after 
noon, indeed, we passed two lakes ; one sntaJl, and the 
other of coniiderable dimensions, containing sweet wator, 
and bordered by a fringe of pdlin tro^ At times ihcfre 
is very good herbage for the camels. 9e niust frM|aent 
shrub on which they browse is the rcsou, which has sniaJl 
ears of mrain, eaten also by men os food. Traces of animal 
Ufe, as 1 have observed, are few ; but wo saw this day two 
brokem ostrich-eggs. How they coino there it is difficult 
to say : no traces or footmarks have lieen remarked. 

Ai length I ba^l begun to find drinking a oeceesHy. 
Pttiipg these days of sand I imbibed more than doting 
the whole of tho rest of the Journey. The eaiing of datoe 
added to my thirst ; and the bhuAs complainra of the 
same thing. Dates are much better in the winter, and 
keep the cold out of tho stomadi ; but 1 should reeoea- 
mend all Saharan travellers to oat ai fow cf them as pas- 
sible, at any season of t)ia yiaar. 

During this leal day, beyond the expanse of nagdy 
waves through which we swam, as it were, had iInsi 
ahead some eanepfeom momitoiiw. Evan ni five 
In the nwrohii we oonld see detoehed along Uw hue of 
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the herfron the highest en 4 mmt aatMiced portion of the 
edge of thft Mourzuk. Jn three hours the 

white liiKf cf rJUra came in view, hioking like a stretiih of 
black-hhie wen, contrasting strangely with the sparkling 
whitC'^'and im<lulatiuns that stretched to their feet. Home 
of IIS thought that au inland sea— never liefore heard of— 
liitd ri»IIed Its waters athwart our path, so i^rfcct was the 
ilhihiori. The lieavens, this ikiy parttcularly, attracted 
ournttrtitlon. What a sky! how beautiful ! The ground 
was a soft, light azure; nnd on its mildly resplendent 
surface wore scattered lo^jscly about some downy, feathery 
clouds, of the purest white — veils woven in celestial 
looms ! 

After many weary hours' inarchi the cliffs, 
tJiat early in tlie day scoined so near, were still 
far— far ahead, and every inountl of aaiid attained 
disclobod others precisely similar beyond. 
Meanwhile tlie scorcliiriic blast rendered every 
movement irksome ; and the act of bresitliin^^ in 
this raivhed air was fiaiiifully difFuult for those 
who, half dead from the heat, were nodding on 
thiiir camels. In many instances the eyes be- 
came dim, and partial deafness supervened. 
Nor need w'O wonder at this state of things, 
wlicn we learn that the iheniioinoler, plunged 
into the suiul, iiiiinediately mounted to KM)*’ ! 

At length tlie hrig;ht emerald belt of the 

wady '* rose to view on the soutlierii horizon, 
and the wearied troop hultid at tin; village of 
LaghurecTah in the valley of El- Wady. The 
people here jitre precisely of the colour of the 
tiCst India-rubber,. and some have the ordinary 
dull, unaltrnctivo features of the negro. A good 
supply of fresh meat and bread was obtained 
ai tills hamlet. 


Tim 

£]-Wady ii a deep vuHoy. lying like a moat between 
the elovatsd sandy di'Rcrt and (he jitatcau ou which Moor- 
lol is situated. Thus plateau, at the di^tiuico of eWry 
fow nijles, juts oat huge buttrmes of perpendicular cliffs, 
which irowu over the uroktin thread of greon vegetation 
in the valley. Thick forests of |uilnis strecoh ai various 
pointA along tho low plain, wliere are springs plentifully 
furnished by iiltratiuii from tho high ground ou either 
band. Tho various kinds of uosiuu culture are pursucii 
boro with success. Whoat and barley aro produced in 
considoralilo quantities ; and camels, asses, and goats find 
plentiful nuurishinont. 'fho ullages arc numerous; but 
some contain only few men, and *110110 ciceod fortv-live. 
Takartivb.ih, tlin largest pKwe, pays four hundred and 
ninety uiuhtHiuhs |H>r annuin, rultiratcs four thousand 
palmvy yielding a hundrel and tifty kafossei of dates, 
thirty or wheat, tjM eight of hnrh'y ; it feeds eleven asses. 
I observed that aUdomistic aiuiuah, tho goaU especially, 
attain a very diutiiiuuTC size in thoso oases, the nourish^ 
meut for them being but scanty. 

In this oasis the imlni-gvoves are much mure donso thoa 
in any other I baveseou. 'fhey alimist merit the nmne of 
forest^ boUi from thqir size and wiki luxuriant uppear- 
ance. Tho FcsiatieeK pay littk attention to thoir cuiiure, 
and when a tree falls it is frequently snflbred to Ire for 
months, even though it block up the public road, la 
oontrasa to the bumi^ desert we had just traversed, 
^hoM danse woods castii^ their shadows on the whitr sand 
Moduced a most pleasing effect. We eagerly wandered 
mto tho cool arcad^ and watched with daught the dovea 
a^llippoea. and other hirda, aa they flultered to and fn> 
amidst ilka dioopiiig leans. 

Moonrak, ihe cmpital of Feitaii, wot ratclidd 
onllid tfair^<4iiiilh day ffrom Tripoli, Ihodiataaee 


being SOO miles. Mr. OagKuffi (the British 
Consul tliere) and the Pa^a shewed all the 
hospitality in their power to the traveller, and 
aided thorn in the recovery of a large portion 
of their baggage, which, from want o? sufficient 
means of transport, they bad been compelled to 
leave in the oasis. 

The entire population of Fezzan does not 
exceed 20 , 000 , scatteretl in little fertile patches 
over a vast extent of country, forming, in fact, a 
portion of tho great Babara. These valleys 
aro beparat(‘d*by wide ranges of desert, gene- 
rally barren, or bearing, at rnont, only a little 
scanty herbage. Camvans periodically traverse 
fliese deserts, covering the country with a per- 
fect ffu/ene of tracks. Fezzan is divided into 
ten districts, of which thj^ jirincipdl is £ 1 - 
llofrab, containing the capital, Moorzuk, and 
some smaller towns. Bedsides the date-palm, 
which here flourishes luxuriantly, figs, grapes, 
poniegrafiatcs, and melons arc to ^ had in 
profusion; the more jjclioatc fruit-trees being 
planted under the protecting shade of tiie palms. 
The fertile soil yields aniiually two crops— 
Imriey and ^eat in the spring, Indian corn, 
ghaseh, and other grain in the autumn. All 
culture is carried on !jy irrigation, directed 
twice a day over the fields, "early and late, 
ilettvy taxation, op}»rcssive customs dues, and 
other clogs to (‘ominerce, greatly oppress this 
country, which 19 daily sinking (f^per and 
deefior into scpmlor anil wretchedness. The pre- 
Roiit rulers keci) the peojile in thorough suhjec- 
tion^but it is the hligliting subjection of boiidfl- 
rnen. 

IN ARAB TUVURCK. ^ 

A littio Story may find i» idoco here, Is an apt filua- 
t ration of the state of s<K-iety luid manuers in thi»out-of« 
thc-w.*)) capital. A n].Trried woman preferred another 
mini to' her husband, and frankly coufoued that her affec- 
tions had strayed. Uer lord, instead of flying into a 
pibision, and killing her ou tho stiot, thought a moment, 
and .'iftid — 

1 will consent to divorce you, if you will promise one 
thing.*' 

** What is that?" inquired the delighted wife. 

You must looJoo to me only when I pass on tho day 
of the cUebratioti i/f } onr nuptials with the otliev man." 

Now it is the custom fur wumcn, under such circum- 
stances, to lvH>loc> (tliat is. salute with a peculiar cry) any 
handsome male paascr-by. However, the woman pro- 
mised, the divorce took place, and the lover was soon pro- 
moted into a second hushand. On the day of tlie wed- 
ding, however, the man who had exacted the promiso 
passed by the camel on which the bride wia riding, and 
saluted her, as is the custom, with the dtsehsim of hk 
firelock. Upon this she remembered, and looloedJp him. 
The new bridegroom, enraged at this marked pipbenee, 
noticing that £e bad not meted any one else, and thiak- 
ing possibly that be was ^ying the part of a dope, in- 
stantly fell upon hk brideand iww her. Hehad seuicely 
done so when th% hrothen of the woman came np and 
shot him down; an lhait the flial husband compniiednaa- 
pk vei^taanm withoH endm^ptring hi^^ 
degree. Ihk k an instaam of Aiab oubPim. 

AlUff foiiie wedcs' rnideafie m MuMnak, to 
•Indy dm hohiti aad elUmoier of iho to 
ttaJoB mrruigmiBmiM fbr |»t>eectt tk i g dio 
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obij^ of the expeditioo, and to prooim a 
snmcient escort ofTuarick chiefUioBi the mis- 
sion proceededi through a wild and beautiful 
country, on its way to the mdepcudcnt state of 
Oh&r. From OfaM the line of march traversed 
the unexplored kingdom of Aheer (called^ alsOi 
Air or Asben), and Mr. Richardson and his 
companions were oontinually harassed by ap- 
prehensions, not altogether ill-founded, of don- 
gcr from marauders of the tribes of Hnghar 
and Azgber. Happily the caravan was able 
to evade its lawless pursuers, and no collitiion 
occurred till it reached ihe frontier of Aheer. 
Here, for the sake of future security, some 
Iieavy exactions were Biibmitted to, uail the 
travellers at length reached tlic oneampmont of 
Sheikh £n>noor, of the great chiets of the 
Kuiloiiee tribes, at Tintalous (or Tin-tellust). 

The conduct of Eii-noor at firsst gave rise to 
much vexatious annoyance, but by tact and 
maiiageinent lie was at length in(luoed*to adopt 
a more IVicndly deincanoiir. 

The mission learnt with satisfaction that the 
great salt caravan, ^vliicli annimlly neiforms 
the journey from 13ilma rid Alicer%> tlie south, 
was about to start, and that the ChristianH and 
the Sheikh were to swill its nunibors. After 
successive disappointments our three travellers 
reached Damei^hou, w hence ]>r. Barth pro- 
ceeded to Muradee, Dr. Ovenveg to Kariou, 
and Mr. Richardson lo Ziiidcr, in the province 
of Damagram. At this place he met with a 
satisfactory reception from the sarkee, or 
j^vernor, a gentleman who njoices in the affec- 
tiODS of 300 wivc.c, 100 sons, and «j 0 daughters. 
At the tinioAf Mr. KichardsonV arrival, ii(5 
happened lo Te piiisssed for ready money, and 
accordingly proceeded on a hunting cxptdition, 
for the purpose of turning the HuhJoclB of his 
ow^n sovt itngn into cash, and thus tree hiuisclf 
from debt ! 

SLAV* HI snso. 

The mode of the slave-markets of -the north 

and south is truly nefarious, aud perhaps hurpassi's nil 
the wickedness of tlio Tuaricks. Tho Sarkee olt binder 
wants gDnT-nntK, and has no money to purchase them; 
he sends his servants or olheers to a Doig^hWring villa;^, 
and they steal in ri|Krn day two or three fann1i**.s of people 
and bring them to the Sarkce. Thwe iwor wretches* are 
iinniediaudy exchanged for the gour-nuts. A boy steals 
some trifiing articles — a few ne^es ; he is forthwith sold 
in tho took ; apd not only ho, but ** if the Sarkoe wanta 
money,^ his father and mother, bfothers and sisters : and 
** if the Sarkee 5a very much prettod for money his 
familiatt aearch for ihe brothers of tlie feiber, and alt 
their flhlioiM. Indeed ahne te a lueratWe Konrcc of 
snildy tbytheprince, and what hte veageamb spam from 
the execuitoncr te sold into foreign slavery. 

In the approocliing nuuia, the S^rkee te emeted to 
take the eommen fonts of Danra, and earry off the vil* 
lagmtidbjecced to % Sheikh ; for, oonttify to thsoolBiott 
of the SbeiW KmK the Sarkee e# not attain the 
Kdteiv who are the iitli)eete of the FttOaii, batfhehwid 
jj^ndilMortiieSliettlL He will prehahly bring haek 
fliMi timnaad ikres or eapthrai. He will tend two Im- 
M te te iteikh, wtesiMitaaMMage aa thii:--««i 
]iMeiteW|itelateeflh» iMeteyeMteeliiS 


of two himdred ffalsrt.*’ ShoaU te Mallth vMve a 
renmnetranea from the pomou governor ef Danra, that 
the Sarkee of Zinder has couto upon him and carried off 
MuiilimK, hts subjects, ho will shut his oars. In all these 
rarzias the lessor rhiofs art an iinfu)rtant part, and each 
gets a share. A chief who fights under the Sarkee cap* 
tnres fifty slaves, and gives up to tho .Sarkoo twenty-fivt 
or thirty, keeping tlio for himself and 

If a bingte undistinguished man captures five, the 
Sarkee gets two of the five ; another raptures two, the 
Sarkee gtas one, and the captor one, So all have a e0m» 
men Internet in thoao nefarious m/xias» and all start off 
with tho utimtet to capture their neighlHiurt, tboir 
brethren, and to sell them into bomlnge, ,Tho Sarkee ojf 
Zinder will take with him about five tlinuhand cavalry 
and thirty thousand foot (bowmen), drawn feotn iheio 
portions (if (be provinces againet whiclt tho rasKte. te not 
now din^t(«d. 

After some thday Mr. Riobartlaon proceeded 
towards Kuka or Kooka, an important town, 
the capital of Bornoii, on the S. W. of Lake 
Tclmtl. But hia Btrcngrh, iindcrintned by pre- 
vious exertions and the burning heat of tha 
climate, gradually gave way, and he died at 
Unguriitutt, six days* journey from Kuka, just 
eleven months after his depatiiirc from Tri|K>li. 
)>j*. Overwrg, we regret lo say, has since also 
iinhiippily perished, but Dr. Barth, by tho 
latest accounts, is still onergettcaliy prosecuting 
the objects of the mission with zeal and judg* 
ment. 

The amiable traveller whose simple narrattyo , 
lies before us appears to have Ix^en animate^ 
from the outset by a noble ambition, ami an 
«*agcr desire to amcliorato the general condition 
of the African nations. To this sublime cause 
all his mental and jdiysical powers were for a 
long period devoted, and he perished in the 
attempt to rescue his fellow-men from the 
direst, and must degrading oppression that hai 
ever been practised upon earth. • 

Great, too, has been (he service ho has 
rendered to philology by the formation of vo- 
luminous vocribidari<*s of the languages oflbc 
various nations with which he came in contact. 
Wb may venture lo exfirces a hope that those 
geniJcinen who arc still similarly engugcd, may 
escape the doom wfiieh has Itefalltm so many 
of tlu ir predecessors, and that they may be 
cinibh*<l to accomplish thegnain objects of their 
mistiion. w 

Dr. Voged, an astronomer of some reputa- 
tion, and two volunteerH from that admirable 
corps the sapitcrs and miners, left England on 
the 20th of last February to reinforce Dr. 
Barth, who had no longer anya European com- 
panion. • 

Dr. Vogel has received instructions to ear- 
vey, in tlie fullest manner, Lake Tchad end its 
cirrirens ; to take oopioiis and fleeame astimio- 
mical ob^vations ; to forward to this country 
alt plants and seeds he may be able to obtami 
asd to eontinne the eoUectkm of the natttil 
and aitifieiet mdteions of Bfteoox eote 
oMooi by X)rr werteg; 
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Amon;' tbo firAt-fruits of tlie cnterpilie of 
Erbich havo given a brief sketch, we may 
mention tfiat British tcommcrce is already be- 
ginning to dcvelope itself at Ghat and at other 
places visited by Mr. Richardson, wlierc pre- 
viously European trade was scarcely known: 
and, what will be of far j^reater interest to the 
Hcientific reader, a most comprehensive map 
of Central Africa has been received, extending 
from the fourth to the fiAeenth degree of 
northern latitude, and from the eighth to the 
twenty-third of eastern longitude. This map, 
therefore, comprises the important countries of 
Bomou, Adaiiinwa, Jkgharmi, and Kanem, 
togctlier with tlie city of Kanoo, the metropolis 
of Central Africa ; and cannot but be deemed, 
in every rcsnect, a most important acquisition. 

It would liiive much enhanced* the value of 
Mr. St. John’s editorial labours bid he ap- 
pended to Mr. Hichnrdson’s iiarmtiFe a re- 
duced copy of the chart in question : the map 
he has given is, in several respects, incorrect, 
and dencieiit in many places mentioned in the 
body of the work, Gesides being upon much 
too small a scale. 

Dr. Overwfg, a short lime before his death, 
bad successfully accomplished a journey in a 
south-westerly direction, from Kukn to within 
lt50 miles of Jacohn, the principal town of the 
Fellatah country. Dr. Barth having, in the 
mean time, explored in an opposite direction 
the powerful kingdom of Beghurmi ; the inten- 
tion of both gentlemen at the tirue htuug to 
work their wny siihseriuently to tlio southward 
and oastward towards the Zanzibar coast. 
Whether the mission, as at present constituted, 
will be enabled to carry out this design,* re- 
mains to be seen : should it he cifccted, a region 
of many hundrml miles in width will have to 
bo iruversed, of which nothing — literally 
nothing — is ns yet known, and which has 
hitherto been represented in every map as an 
arid void. 

^ Tlic exploration of the Niger f collcil, also, the 
Kawura or Jolibu) nnd *of tlio Tcliadda is 
again tinder conhiderution. Theso t>vo noble 
rivers unite at a little distance w'estward of 
Domuh, nnd about 10() miles from the sea. 
Little doubt can be cntertaiuMl but that the 
Tchndda flows through the most important 
regions of Central Africa; that in maunitiide it 
equals, if it docs not indeed surjuiss tlie Niger; 
luid, ill the opiiuon of Dr. Barth, is likely to 
olfer the most natural mode of copiinnnicating 
with, nnd civilizing, the country it fertilizes in 
its course. 

The Sheikh of Borneo has oonstantly ex- 
pressed his desire of entering into amicable 
arrangemente with the British, and to aid them 
in the abolition ofslaveiy. The provinoe rf 
Adamawa Adamana), wifli a pastoral pom- 
lation, is.fopitsanted as the aoti fbtttftl and 


inviting in this region of the gloYje,aii4 ntay, 
consequently, become the key to the whole in- 
terior of the continent. At present Kanoo is 
the great mart for European and American mer- 
chandise; and if the great Sahara, with all its 
toils, privations, and horrors, should — as we 
think is not improbable— prove a harrier to 
frequent intercourse and ready access from the 
north, the Niger, the Tcbadda, and their 
tributaries ofler a ready available means for 
bartering the productions of a trading country 
like* our own fur the natural wealth of this 
portion of die torrid zone. For, disguise the 
fact as wc may, whatever may be tho philan- 
thropie views of a few disinterested individuals, 
i/iiM yi the real inceniive to the national eager- 
ness for a more intiinute acquaintance with 
Central Africo, and the main inducement to 
Government to promote and encourage these 
expeditions. 

Now turn wo to 

IIIK GOLD COAKT. 

Tho^Jold Coast of Africa, cxtondiDa from Asiince to 
tlio iliyor Volta, presonts a w/do field for curioiiM and 
varied speculation. 1th sunny skicsS^ but seldom dihfij;urod 
by gloom or t<'iiipc.st ; it« ni(»^lulutin{( liiir^op of hill and 
dale ; its deep, . impenetrable thickets ; its magniticent 
forest trees, the ever-verdant fre‘vhnm of its luxuriont 
vegetation ; tho rirhnoss of its mineral wealth, still 
shr<»iidcd in iho inysterious recesses of its mountains, or 
ill the depths of its dark nnd muddy streams ; its luscious 
fniits ; the gorgeous plumage of its birds ; and the end- 
less variety of animal and insect life, which inhabit its 
Wild jungle tracts ; invest it with an indescribable charm 
of viiffuo and wondering curiosity. As tho stranger ap- 
proarhi'8 it from the Atlantic, and obtains the first hazy 
and indistinct view of its di'.tant outline, it appears 
coverM with a misty pall, and presents such a dream- 
liks> picture to the imagination, that ||^le elTurt is re- 
quirt'd t«t people its solitudes with Imiiigs of his own crea- 
titiii. On a nearer approach, it assumes a sombre mono- 
tonous aspect, which leaves upon the mind a disagreeable 
feeling of gloomy oppre5.sivcness, strengthened by the re- 
flection that wo are viewing the haunts of savage life. 

A dark impenetrable mystery seems to luuig beneath 
tho shade of those gloomy forests, fit abode for idolatry 
and cruel sii{)crstition. w hero could rapine, and man- 
stealing, and murder, be more securely pursued ? Where 
tho crioa affliction and despair so easily stifled ? Wliere 
could the human mind find a scene more calculated to 
improMi it with a superstitious awe, or to prepare it for 
the bloody rites of pagan worship? 

Ideas such as these cannot but occur to one who views 
this coast for the first time, and who is acquainted with 
the dark page which it fills in hhdory. But as 1^ draws 
nearer to the shore, and the diflTerent foatnrea of the 
scene begin to stand out in distinct and prominent relief, 
ho naturally rccals his thoughts from the realmlt of fancy, 
to fix his attention upon tbe novel scene. It may be tbit 
the gentle sea-breeze, which blows with amaidmble re- 
gularity, has bc|pnn to fill tbe sails of hie vessel, and it 
glides with a gurgling ripple through tbe tiny wavektsof 
the sea, glittering in the radiance of a blue and clondtan 
sky. He Iv stiw with the picturesque appearaiice of a 
stragf^ng fleet of fishing canoes steering for tfaa shon, 
with their ragged laOs of raattliq;, aAl Om imknd flahnr- 
men, hdUng ustlesity in their fraU barks, which appear 
IratiflcakalatedfobrafwthepeiiJsof the deep. HaMUi 
the dfistant notes of their rude songs, «r, more antify.tlli 
nildJahharidaaimUiisBh||l^ BtwmAmUmm 
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dflih fearienly to land. H# dCMryet Vusy mups meet- 
lag tliem at tbe laodiag, and engaged in haiuing ap their 
eaaoee, their naked dfiigy figures flitting and glancing 
ahoat, Uke notes in naunlwani. 

Ho aUewshis eye to Ibllew tbe trend of the eoast, and 
to nark its various bays and headlands. He sees the 
nighty ocean, over 'vnkh ho has sailed many a weary 
daji hetnned in a rim of white gliUering sai^ which 
gives it the appearance of a stapendeus mirror inlaki 
with silver, the dark ihiii^ of the trees forming an an- 
pro|iriate background. Sfore near, he can distinguish, in 
rapid succession, the mud walls and dingy roofs of strag- 
gling native villages, for the most part nestling anud 
groves of the graceful ooooa-nut tree ; while scattered 
Fartlier inland he observes an occasional silk-cotton tree 
stretching its giant bulk to the sky, like some huge sen- 
tinel to guard tbe land. As the vessel advances, tlie 
panorama is ever changing, hut always marked %lth ttie 
same verdant tropical features, which have a* wild 
Robinson Crusoe sort of charm for most Europeans, on 
their first arrival. 

Anon he descries a white speck in the distance, which, 
^ aid of the telescope^ be discovers to l>e Capo Coast 
castle with the Jiritisn ensign flying over its battlementi. 
II is voyage draws to a close, amidst a tumult of mingled 
feedings not very easy to describe. Thoro is a lighiuess 
and eljisticity in the clear transparent atmosphere, a 
laughing joyousness in the gontlo ripple of the tea, an 
idea of wild romance aboi^ the untried land lying beauty 
hdbre him, and withal, the happy consciousness of having 
overcome the perils of the deop, which mhilanUe the 
spirits, and excite a variety of agreeable sensations. 


8ucli ia the opening scene which M r. Cruick- 
slmnk eketcheS) as an introduction to his 
“ Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast he sub- 
sequently proceeds to give a history of the 
settlement under the English, Dutch, and tbe 
Danes, pointing out, at the same time, the de- 
moralizing effects of the slave-trade, and the 
utter absence of all attempts, on tlio iiart of the 
English, to benefit in any way the aborigiics 
of a country they thought proper to appro- 
priate to themselves. 

It is more than 190 years since the first En- 
glish settlement for the pumoses of trade was 
established at Cape-Coast Castle; and for a 
long period afterwards tho Governors who 
were sent out thither seem to have been selected 
solelv on aooonnt of their excessive stolidity 
and bnitality. To promote the slave-trade, and 
to gratify their own cupidity, petty dissensions 
and wars were continually fomented among 
the neighbouring tribes; and there is but 

r reason to suppm that they succeeded 
too frequently in carrying out their 
diabolical desima. Mr. Croimtshank lias 
gives}, at some length, the details of the pro- 
oeediBga anterior to the hostilities between the 
British and the Asbantees, which ended in the 
total discomfiture of the former. It is the 
first time that these annals have been bistori- 
eally recorded: fticir perusal imparls a whole- 
some leasoii. Thb mel^, injustice, and syste- 
matic oppression praewed by Ae Eojdish 
settfasi onihe nativas around them have wen 
bitleiiy .av«fq[ed, and even at the present day 
dmlMue n^ wWeh pos s e s si on of this ftay* 


meat ^of African territoiy ia hsU is moat in- 
secure, as reoent aceounls uutbrtnimlely too 
convincingly prove. 

In their relations with barbarians the En- 
glisli have rarely been actuated any hut the 
most selfish motives, and tbe originaJl iuhdbii* 
tants of few countries* have ever had reason to 
congratulate tliamselves on their subjeerion to 
British rule. That the system we have hitherto 
pursued is a faulty oue, abundant evidenoa exists. 
The Mahometans, in one instance at lemt, have 
proved, to our shame, what may be cneoted by 
adopting n different policy. 

About 120 years ago a tmall colony of 
Mussulmans established themsolvos in a dis- 
trict a little to tbe northward of Sierra Leone, 
knosi'n by the name of the Mandingo dountiy. 
Numerous seminaries of learning have been 
established by them there, where the lawa and 
doctrines of Mahomet, and the language of 
Arabia are taught. The practicea of the Mos- 
lems have been gradually enforced, and, not* 
withstanding many intestine convulsions, % 
great comparative idea of civilization, unity, 
and security has been introduced. The popu- 
lation has Increased largely, and tho hw 
fonnded on the Kor&n, which prohibits the 
selling of any Mahometan as a slave, is univer- 
sally recognised. Tlioso who have received 
their education in these schools have attained 
to wealth and power in the neighbouring states, 
and have extended thither alike their re- 
ligion and their law's* Native cfaiofs, in nitmo- 
rotts instances, have adopted Maliommedan 
names and titles on account of the respect with 
which they uniformly observed them to be 
treated. Gradually and neaccably, therefore, 
the religion of Islam is dittusing itself over the 
surroundini^ districts, and is silently effecting a 
complete victory over native superstition and 
barbarism. 

Would that w^e could have said as much of 
this introiluctioii and extension of our own 
faith ! This, unhappily, we are unahlc to affirm ; 
nor can wo pretend 'to decide whethor tbe mis- 
fortune is attributable to an unhappy selection 
of teachers— from their Jnaliility to imprests 
iu>on the negro mind the nature and tenets of 
dbristianity— or from the jealousies and bicker- 
ings of teachers of rival sects. Tbe morality 
of the Gospel bos made, as yet, but insigniftca^ 
progress among the masses, and has been 
nithsrto treated witli indifferance, if not ooa- 
tempt, hy thf native rulers. 

Mr. druicksbank, speaking with an expe- 
rience of eighteen years of the Mitsiamuries 
wbocaise under bis notiee, says 


A gioosiy and mst s se aiKesifry mm is pervade tiMf 
miaistratkiiis* UigsMsaa fktm sC ^ 
awa art soatkiaite} keforetbyir ImaaiDittoae. the 
iMilaMS sT ysafral Iwftf^aad ef Uie gay iirivdtetas 



sBosinr sucoTssm at avbioa. 
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•tddi litTC M msny tMmubm to tbe jroniig, ueett witb 

tto ffteneftt foprobatjon, 

llio CbriAtian’HpUip’imftgeapMrato tbem ac^intinoed 
aofioi of Jark conftlcts, td haniii mortifications^ of fiery 
trialH, and of disinal liorrors. The world is represented 
as a vale of tears, wliere wretched man wanders ahout a 
vile outcast, until bo sinks witb weeping and sorrow into 
the grave. Tboso pictures bavo no doubt a brighter 
side ; but such is tbo proddniinaat cliaractor of their 
harangues. Their rules of discipline enforce frequent 
services, a strict and inquisitorial scrutiny, not only into 
tbo life, hut into the thoughts of tho licart, a staid solem- 
nity of deportment, an open oiposuro of error, and a c on- 
tumelions ^missal from their community of every frail 
member. ^ 

However true such representations of man's character 
may he, and however emcient such a system of discipline 
for separating tho chaff from tho wheat, they certainly 
do not seem l»ost calculated for enticing the young and 
the giddy within tho fold. They would be more in place 
among a nation of Christians, who were rolapsin;^ into 
lukewarnmess ; or whore num, satiated with the tain 
cares and ploaHures of tho world, longed fur a higiicr de- 
gree of spiritual life than could lie euloyod amidst inter- 
course with the worldly. They would servo admirably 
tho purpose, wliqre they were sought in true siiiglcues^i of 
heart, for gleaning tho pure from tho impure t and for a 
haven to the liuinhle penitent, hnffeteil by the storms of 
the world, and seeking. Amid tho sympathy of kiudriHl 
spiritH, an outlet tor the feelings and emotions of his heart, 
liut to tho young African, impatient of restraint, and 
eager to taste the cup of enjoyment wbitih the eflcrveiicent 
spirit of youth seems to present to him, such dismal pic- 
tures and such Aiiiitero rules .«ierTe no other pur|H)SO tlmo 
to hurry him ns far as poRsihle from a Missionary ; and 
onlv when overtaken with disease, or surfeited with excess, 
will he remomhur the instruction of his boyhood, and seek 
for relief in religion. 

It it nlraost imposgible, perhaps, to undrn land 
the extent to which iaperstitions of tho most 
absurd and debasing charnrlor Imve taken pos- 
session of the African races. A striking tii- 
stauce is afforded in the case of a native, who, 
after having been educated in England, gnt- 
dtiatifig at Oxford, and oiheiating creditably 
for near half a century as chupinin at Cape- 
Coast Castle, where he led a most exemplary 
life, uiifurtiinately lapsed into pn^aiiism upon 
his death hed, invoking his ** Fetish/' and 
curncstJy entreating his atleiidunts to indulge 
him with a liutnan sacrifice; the only oc- 
casion, wo sincerely u ust, on which any ^entle- 
niaii in holy ortlcrsi ever profiered a similar 
reo^iicst. ^ 

Ml*- Criiiekshank gives a sti'iking picture of 
the reverence sliewn hy the Ashanteeg to their 
Fetish and Fetish men, and presents us with 
tho liest accounC we have yet received of their 
humble ritea. 

Loud, deep, b^t unavailing, have been^ the 
complaints advanced for many ^ years past 
against the 6uito^cule delays, ruinous chains, 
and curnel irgustico too frequently witnessed in 
onr own country in tbe administration qf tbe 
law ; mattorsi however, appear little better, in 
this respect, at Coomassie than at Westminster ; 
and the simple native of Ashantee,has, it would 
seem, equal facility to ruin any neighbour 
agaiasl whoa 1 m mqy cmceivo a as 


the haughtiest denizen of our own fitvonred hmd. 
Take an instance of 

XrilCAlf UTISXflON. 

There lived in Abrah eonntry, about fburteen ndlsi 
distant from onr settlement of Anamaboe, a man named 
Quantah, who resided widi bis cousin Oboo. The latter 
was the head of the i»id,Sfioordiiig to the praedee 
which obtains here, had enCkti oflattroul over every mem- 
ber of it, Quansah included, and could, upon On oeeaeioa 
of great emergency which affected tho lamily generally, 
sell or pawn any of his relatives* 

This family, which cousiitod of sovoral other monibers* 
beside those ‘mentioned, lived together in ease and con- 
tentu^ent under the jurisdiction of Ottoo, to whom they 
owed the allegiance of vassals. Tho most perfect under- 
standing existed between Oboo and Quansoli. Tliey lived 
together as brothers, worked in the same plantation, and 
do voted, their combined energies to increase tho famUj^ 
proi>erty. 

in Iho process of time, Quansah informed Oboo that he 
intcndr^l to gel married, aud mentioued tbe namo of tbe 
girl whom ho wislied to bo his wife. Oboo endeavoured 
to dissuade him from marrying this girl, os he wishe«l to 
seti Quansah united to some of his relations, the natives 
Of tho U0I4 Coast generally U^ing particularly addicted to 
intermarrying witu dist^int relatives. Quansah, how- 
ever, could not be persuaded to givo up tho girl upou 
whom bo had sot hi.'t oflectiuns, ana Oboo felt humelf ro- 
liicLoutly rompellcd to give his .caiiction. 

Quaiisah hlul not bi^ou inari'iod longer than a year, 
wlien there began to W continual diMoord lietwocn him and 
bb wife, to whom he was ncverthelc^ much attached, 
lie wiis disapiiointcd at the prospect ho had of being 
chiitUoNR, which he attrihuted to the anger of the Fetish, 
caused by some infidelity on the part of hi.s wife, whom he 
was continually tormenting with his jealous fejux. 

lie began to suspect Oboo to be more intimate witb 
her than he ought, and the complaints of his harshness, 
which tho woman found it necessary to make to OboO!, 
only confirmed him in these suspicious. He pr^^eded 
from grumbling to more direct accusations, and atwngtb 
went so far as to summon Oboo to appear Wforo Ottoo 
and his bead men upou the charge of adultery. As be 
was atlogetiier blinded by his pa.ssion, and his object in 
making this accusation was not so mucli to obtain satis- 
'faction as to gratify his malice, ho was nut content wiili 
the simple process of buhmitting tbo case to the quiet 
and not very ei;)cm»ivo arbitration of his chief, but he 
desired that a full council of tlie head men sliould be 
called, in order that he might unmask before tliom all thd 
villony of his ridative. 

On ordinary occasions the chief is assisted simply by 
bis interpreter in tho settlement of palavers, and it is 
always a part i»f prudence to secure tbe advoci^ of these 
interpreters, wito generally exercise great influonoe over 
tlieir masters. But Quansah had removed his case from 
this court into that of the assembled l*yninB, or bead men, 
among whom the chief has only a deliberative voice like 
the oUiers. 

Theso men are altogetlior seen In a new light upon 
such occasions. In their individual capacity they aiu 
quiet and submissive, even tn cringboig ; united thi7 ore 
noisy, iiniwrious, and obstinate. Tbe reepomihUity which 
they Would shrink from iiidividuaBy, they are bold enough 
to challenge collectively. Hence acts of tyvaimical op- 
pression and extortion are coolly perpetnqeit, which any 
single member of the assembly, unsupported by the pre-> 
seuce of his coamutors, wouid unbesnatingly disavwr. 
The decision of tbe Fynins emiveya to the nuad of the 
Fanteo a species of abstract necessity, on irropoiuiUe 
kind of Vitality, which admits mather of renetiMe nor 
redross. 

Whew tbe day anirMl for the hearing of <^uu»ah% 
charge, a large space was clea% swept m the nmtket^, 
pUoe for the accommodation of the aseembli ; for this a 
chaigeef teushittuvi was auMe Wh«ithe 
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Fjrniivi kad MdMa ^^leir wmth rnmodod to tbsir fol- 
1llilttn^ 5Hto8qiukttad upon tto frdim 
|8m aa to tto amonat wbieb they ottsbt to cbargo for 
tto oeeDpstkai of Uifllr tabiable time ; and alter duly 
aenaldeffliv fbe yteintMTc maaiia, with tbe vieir of ex- 
tmeting ftiun Im u much aa tbey could, ihey Titluad 
Ibafar iotanded aervtoaa at 4?6 . !&«., which bo waa in li^o 
maanor eaUed npcn to pay. Another cha»e of £8 .. 5e. 
vaa mnda hk the name of tribute to the cfai«, and aa an 
tgdaiciwfeagmeiit of gratitude fur hia preaeiuse upon ^ 
occaaion. ti . )(h* wap then ordered to be paid to inirchaao 
rum for the iudgea, £\ for the gratiftcatiA of the foHow- 
*en, ten ihfllingB to tbe man who took tbe trouble tu 
we^ oot tbeM different auma, and flvo sbUliii^ to the 
eourtcrion. TbuaQaatiBabhadtopayi^li . 157 tohring 
hb caae before thia august court, the members of tfliich, 
during the trial, coiriM ou a pleaaant carouae o( rum and 
palm wine. 

Tbe preiiminariea baring lieen thus arranged to their 
•atisfoctioo, the defendant, Oboo, was then brou^it befurf» 
tbont, and, notwitbstandiiiff his protestations of inneeence, 
he was compelled to pay Xi2 . 15s. as Quaiisali hud done. 
An iiiTeftigation then took place amid tbo wanton lokca 
and obscene ribaldry of tbo crowd, who prolonged tbe 
ontQitainmcttt while the drink lasted. 

Quansah had nothing to ground his charge uj^ou bit 
his own suspicions, drawn from sercra] iucunlrlusiTo cir* 
cumstancoa not deserving of consideration, Uis wife was 
examined, and declared her innocence, and the r:hn|gc alto- 
gether remained uiisupport4^ liy a single iota of endenee. 

As Qnansab, howevci^ insist^ tliat both Oboosand liis 
wife should take tbe oath of purgation, the Tynins were 
not allowed to declare their innocence until this ceremony 
was Gonelnded. But even this oath did not satts^ 
Quansah: be represented that the Fetish by which they 
had sworn waa not snlUcicntlv powerful to reveal their 
guilt, and that ho would not he satisliod until they liad 
made a journey to the Braffoo Fetish, at Mankassiru, and 
taken the oath of purgation before the priests there. 
This being considered the principal Fetish of tbe country, 
an appeal of this kind is not made without considerable 
expettfte ; but the Fyntns doclari^ tboiusdvca satisfied of 
Ohoo*s innocence, without the confirmation of the llrafToo 
Fbtish, whom they made it optional for him and the wo- 
man Co consult or not, as tln^ thought fit. 

This finding mado Quansah liable for tbe payineift, of 
Oboo*a expenses ; but there was little compoubaiion to be 
found in this, for to raise the hinds to enable him to begin 
this proseeation, Quansah had pawned hb( services to one 
of the head men who assisted at this mfKkcry of Jos«> 
tico ; and unless by any estraordinary good fortune he 
was enabled to repay the loan, be would very probably 
pass tbe remainder of his life in servitude. 

But tbe evil oonsequenoes of ibis iniijuitons transaction 
.did not stop short hero. Oboe and his family were simple 
tiUert of die ground, whose entire riches consist for tbe 
most part in their periodical crops of com, yams, plan- 
tain, mid CBSsada, wbacb barely suflioe to support tbe 
family, and to snp^y them with funds to purchase a few 
articles of doching and a little rum for the performance 
cd ebeir aanoal customs ; upon any sudden demand for 
numey, they have no other resource than that of seUing 
or pawning themselTsattnd tboir relations. On the occa- 
akkii wbidi we have been describing, Oboo was obbged to 
pledge two of bis nephews to obtain the g12 . 1'Ai. whidt 
was tharsd among the bead men and tbeir luvrmidons, 
Thai we bamupeen, in this brief history, with what a 
.filial fodliif VI cormpi nnenfe of the iu^vq tribunals 
toemnMi iastrvnental in gratHying the paisfona of vin- 
dielhemea. Tbe iastance beredted is for from being 
« ioilcary one, either in its ciinunality or in tbe It^nii. 
cinciimOT ifocottsogmooe^ and it has been selected as of 
lala OGcvrreoee, and as having come under tbe olfidal 
ntmeeof the writer, who bad the plgoenreof bring able 
fo mrtem m fmedtnn tim Imphews of Olxm^ by meaue 
r dn^gsigii^te ediy» to 
lie nbrnfo. 


Mr, Ofifton'i namihr# 4^^ 

don of a Fppem hitiiicrto oatirtdy iun]ui6w» W 
civilised man. It oatcrida atomt w miha' 
side of tlte 20fK pamlfel of atmib 
and fftmebea inland oaatward na 

In all tbo mpa of A&km 
piibUBhod it is an tuml^waali^ ttamai'khd iy 
name of any tribe op dwelung<-ptacO| or ffpim 
by a sindo ooak Onr author now ibnimafi^ 
a carefully etinfitrucunl chart of this difitriot, 
fkom whtcli it api^eam, that ulthough alonff the 
Kuc^f the Atlantic coast it is boundtsl by a 
Hti^rilo la^lt of land from 1«30 to $00 miles widfi^ 
yet Htretcliifig fur away into the interior is a 
tortile tract of country, peopled bv nn iutolligent 
and orderly rtict»,who enjoy asnlubrious ctimpte,' 
are addicted to trade, and esebew^ all dealings 
in tSieir tcll<nv-im>u. ThiMC people nro styhol 
till OvaiufM^, and tiortiiiniy appear, in eveiy 
rc»i>ec.t, to lie far «i}ieric>r to uny of the oth^ 
aborigiiml tribes of Soiitherif Africii. 

Boutlnvard, and nean^r the coast, is the 
habitat of tin* namnras, a mce with very difr 
ferciit rharactt'ristics iiidct*d friim t!i« Ovoinpo^ 
with whom they are continually at war. 

Mr. Gallon eharlercd a ve»»sel from the Capt) 
to Waltisch Bay, at the mouth of tbo rivtT 
Swakop; and Imng provides! with a sufHciciicy 
of urtidcH for harter, uiul a riKjuisitc' number of 
HtteiidantH, cattle, fite., ho (>iH>cetded to Touno- 
his (hit. 22^^ 8., long. 21^ £.) ii distance of 
517 g(K)graphical miles; and he subscfptontly 
made Huother expedition., to NaiigoroV XVt't'ft, 
fsituute ill about uit. 18“ 8., long, jfl“ 18' a 
mrtber journey of 512 miles. 

Tbe incidents of travel were such us might 
bcsexpc'ctcd to bofiil the first Eunjpeun wlio 
him ri^lution and duriiiu enough to exploit? a 
country where white men have never previously 
been sttm. 

At night his mode of camping was us fob 
low^s : — 

S TIIK XSCAMPKJKST. 

As tbe wagg^m still niovcri oti, we kept a look^mH along 
tbe rhiT M, till Kume.indieatioiw wcire wen of water, 
such as holes or small wolbi dug by Bamaraa, who bad 
litcn camping olmut. If the yichl of water appeartd 
sufftcient, aud if there was ai^y show oi grass near, Iho 
waggvms were outspanutHl. The phue cboseii was by a 
tree or at the ri«le ofs<..mo bash, vniero the r<staisit<e of a 
smooth ground to sleep upm, shelter from the wind, 
abundant thoni-boiii«.« to maki? a i^ji s kiaai of, and 
noighbouring firewood, wore besr f^oinbinod. Tbs 
Damaras were then sent with asos to cut tluim-liimfiies 
for the kraal ; tto white no n went wUb spades to dig a 
couple of wells out, and make thein*krti«d and deep, tod 
the cattle watriiers wore off with the ux«m aud sto^ ts 
grass— two men to each flock gr hetd. They oDUftt m fi 
couple of milea away from us. Any k&s hand fiatosi 
eooufyh firewood to start twoeeiofciiig fires, <m one of iriueb 
tin*, inm pots for the dinnors of myself, AndenNton, Haas, 
aud John Murta, were |daced } eo tto rtber, those of tto 
waggrm-inea. The Ifomanui tod an itAUi pot totwemi 
tliem, bat they never liad feed giten ttoiit tUl lafo, oreto 
they stoppiri wnfkiag, in onto fo U at 0 ^ UntaUy 
ww ba^l la alfififi^tlaa Hm «i«|t»4iloiaa4 
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th«nn*tCM*gieneraUrUIM Ibe ikutfi'V hii«x w 
wMiied I idiot liim. Thai t li^ iiMivainRiatttdnp 
««ih going on at tho MUM-tinMi: (ilia tM 
wtili, 8]aught<^rmg aiid onttbig.iip* cooking Bt Inro Sw ; 
tbc l>ainaraj« were wiUcbiiiff cutting tkoiti^kiuliM, 
and oanring firevoodi Wion tko wells «er« dospooed 
fadlcicntVi a MloW troit|A o'M seoop^ out ia the Mnd« 
aod a piece of cipy w laid on tbe dxeo were then sent 
for ; and whUe Dattams stood In tibd veil witk a wooden 
'^bamboose,** a sort of bucket, ladling out water into the 
ranyas, the oxen were, drim up by throes to drink. But 
onlesa the ground is rity porous the canvas sheet is hardly 
necessary. In this way ono gives drink at the rate of 
about an ox a minute at each wull, and sheep drina very 
fast indeed : it seldom retjiuired an hour to water toy he^ 
after the wcAls were once cleared out. 

The thornobranchcH for the kraal Are laid round a circle, 
epch alongside the other« in the direction of the radii : tlio 
cut ends are inwards, and the bruod bushy heudst not tho 
iidta of the branch, make the outer circumference. Slieep 
and gf>ats pack into so small a space, that their kraal has 
never to be more than twenty feet diameter ; but^ they 
must have one, or else every kind of 'accident would 
occur, for they are by no means so domestic as oxen, and 
very stupid. If it were not for a kraal, the hyenas^ who 
serenade ns every night, would bo sure to clo constant 
mischief, and scatter the flock over the country. Oxen, 
nulcBS thirsty, or hungry, or cold, or in a restless, home- 
sick state of mind, never leave the waggont^ but lie in a 
group round the fire, chewing tho cud. with their large 
eyes glaring in the light, and apparently thinking. We 
made no kraal for them. To continue : as the evening 
closes in the elioep are driven into their kraal, tiie door 
Is bushed up, tlio Paniaras get tlioir meat, and make their 
own sleeping-places, and we get our dinner Then 1 make 
a few u^rvations with mv sextant, which occupies an 
hour or so, and everybodv else has some mending or some 
other employment. Tunboo gets out my mg and ulccpiiig- 
things i the firewood is brought close to tho fire ; and we 
He down in two large groups, Andersson, linns, Jolin 
Morttt, and myself, round one fire, and the waggon-men 
and Uainaras round the otlier, and all gradually drop olB^ to 
slwp, tlio Duuiaras invariably being the lost awake, it 
is a great mistake to suppose that early to bed and 
early to riso ” is the rule among savages. All those that 
I have atjen, whether in tlio nortii or south, eat and talk 
till a very late hour. I grant tliat they got up early, 
but tlfbn they sleep half the day. 

Mr. Galton’s uttciidnnto wore about forty in 
iiumbor, and chiefly Uamanjuni but they prove — 

TUK DAXAHAS. 

Bad guides^ considering tliat they are savages, and 
ought to havo the instinct.i of locality strongly developed. 
On subhcquent occasions, in retracing our routes over wide 
extents or country, it was a coimnon amusement to try 
each Cither's rocruliection of the road by asking ^hai would 
be tho next object or nest turn of the path wo should 
codio to. But it h difiicult to comjiaro a Kuropeau's idea 
of a country with that of these savagee, a.«i they look at 
it in such cHfEnront w-iys, and Imre tlieir attention 
nttraeSed to such entirely dificrent objects, A Damam 
never gMMfwBsiie;^ hgs no name tor a river, but a dif- 
ferent name for nearly every reach of it : thus the Swakop 
IS a Nama|ua tuuna; there is no Damarawunl tor it, 
A IHimara, who ka^ the road perfectly from A to B, 
and again firotn B toX*, would have no idea of a strai^t 
cut from A to C t^he has no map of the conntry in Ids 
mind, but an infinity of lofil details. He recollects every 
stump or stone, and the more puerue the object the more 
stronipy does he seem to recollect it. Thus, if you. say, 

1 intend to sleep by the side of the neat hill imm the 
rirer*bed runs close under its toot,** no would never re- 
cognise the place by the diMriptioa ; hut if yon said, 

under the tree, a Utile way on the other side of the 
plaoo where the Mack and white ex lowed when the red 
«x was in freot of him, and Xouiatidropiiadliii aasegaii** 


doe. dm*, grasp 
autotloca%. 
atop; never 
it. All^obierratiaw 
andstones, and they perpataally took 
and not reimd aboiitriiani. 





Damara women have not miidi to coin|iida4tf: 'fhor 
ale valuable h^lpinateB, and dhnjgee themiehin jaa'Atofn 
as they Uka. The conseqhehce the 

*dcpeiids not violence ^nor ihlnett, hot 'stpon 
aneetton. A wito costa a Baiwa imthhig, tor iha 
“ crows " her own pilots, and she is of ^oritive 


decamps. This deference of husband to wife was a great 
difficulty in the way of discipline ; Ibr i often wanted to 
punish the ladies of my party, and yet i^nld not make 
tbeir Jiusbands whip them for me, and of course 1 was far 
too gallant to have it done by any other hands. They 
bored mo to death with their everlasting talking ; but 1 
must own that there were many good points in their 
character. 'Ihey wore extremly patient, though not 
l^minine, according to our ideas : they had no strong 
affections Hthcr for spouse or children ; in fact, the apouia 
was eMangtd almMt toeek/p, and 1 seldom knew, without 
inquiry, who the pro tempore husband of each lady waa 
at any^particular time. One great use of women in my 
party was to find out any plan secret tliat tlie natives 
1 was dheamped amongfit were desirous of biding. Expe- 
rience tells us of two mots ; first, that women delight in 
eommunidating everybody else's secrets to each other ; 
secondly, that hnsb^ds and wives mutually tcB one 
aiiotJier all they know. Hence the married women of my 
party, whenever I staid near a werft, liad very soon made 
out all the secrets of the inhabitants, which they retailed 
directly to their husbands, and they to me. it wax a 
system of espionage which proved most effectual. 


The chiefs of tribes bavo some kind of sacerdotal an- 
thority-*morc so than a military ono. They bless the 
oxen ; and tlieir daughters sprinkle the fattest onex with 
a brush dipped in water every moniing as they widk out 
of the kraal. 'Fhey have no expectation of a future state ; 
yet they pray over the graves of their parents for oxen 
and sheep, — tot ones, a^ of tho rij^t colour. There is 
hardly a particle of romance, or affection, or j^ry, in 
their character or creed ; but they are a gr^y, omitktty 
■illy set of savages. 

The ceremony of blesming their cattle, and of 
sprinkling them with water, is caficHifo and 
gives risa to strange speculations as to its origin 
amongst these baroanans. 

We are favoured with a portrait of Nragoro^ 
the king of Ovampo, yrko is represented as 
enormously iat^ and wearing no other appard 
than a pair of ear-rings and a slight neck*cnain. 


A COOaT BAIL. 

Every night Nangoro gives a Ihll, to whidi the oKl/e 
of Ovampo<3and have a frw entree. He kindly lent xse 
an invitation by Tippoo, one of hia three oouniefs 
imder whose protoctioa we bad been espeetoBypiaoed, As 
soon as night sets in, the guests throng mNw from all 
aides ; and as the ooonkiy » IhU of f«&M|jwfneiiibec ef 
each party generally nicks up a dried hrukea-off bfaneh, 
and Itohts it as a torra. It gives a brilliant fiamMud 
the eitoct of the many lights nn ervety side is parttonariy 
pretty. X went, iAm etaht o'deciu down the saadod 
walk, iNrtwfeftqnicAato to Hanforo's 

paUsading. whaa wn had entered it, we tumd to the 
ri|^ Isa* the daa^^Mrt, whkk was iksndy filled 
with ptopto^ wlto tdkcdaito Ittrtodjetoas thotqi^ 
to an Englkih tadl-fooiii. 
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. iii'iM Mf , . «fii tb« WHtimlilfii^ 
Ifit 4|■c4r^#M iwMlcaliftiivdii^ 
or dtegim: fi 'vm 
bjjifirolitorli^ttlrlw fondeulfi^iJIiaieotlMn 
loMog «ir. T^teimiirocoT^odin^^^ 
ibii-dl*cfM>lhi^ Umki from side to iida villi 

6'trl|i||fiif: ftopt Inii « vory and eantioui fjo« 

S BOV uU tKd&.Q^ftof the perfannwR ffnin raddeatjr 
iiid jam a^moil Cenriilo kiok^riglift at^tht mat of 
lifliidv of tht goaMtoMik whom he then fbmtd in Itont of 
him. Ihie vaa the daaoe ; there vat « mat deal of 
dexterttr ihewn both in delhrcrinj^ and. avoUSag the hkh 
which, when cnocmsfnOy plantoi, hit with tlm form of a 
donkey't hoof. I obaerred that the three eoiirtieta dp&ced 
my well and eery auoreeKfiiUjr ; indeed 1 would not hare 
found iiiyaelf dai*d-do» with Ti|ipoo for any couHiderathm. 
The ladici applauded tlie dance moat Yociforousiy. 

With respect to the relative characteit of the 
Doniaraa and the Ovampoa our traveller ifiakea 
the following observation— 

TUB DAVABAS AVD TUB OVAVm. 

1 should fed but little coiupaaeion if I taw all the 
Damataa tinder the liand of a dare-owner, for thefreonkl 
hardly become mure wretcbed than they now are, and 
uii||ht be made much lesa iniaGhievoiis ; but it would be a 
crying thame to endare the Ovampo. To mb, aa a 
atranger, they did not ^hare with rail cordiaUtv ; and 
it waa natural enough inat they should not ; but among 
themaelrefl the case was ouite different. They are a 
kind-hearted, cheerful people, luid rery domestic. 1 saw 
no pauperism in the country ; everybody seemed well to 
do ; aim the few very old people that 1 saw were treated 
with particular respect and care. If AfHca is to be 
civilis^ I have no doubt that Ovampo-land will bo in 
important point iu the civilisation of its southoru parted 
It IS eitromdy healUiy, and most favourably situaM for 
extending its influence. From tbo sca-coast it roust Ito 
accemible ; and inquirire really should bo maile at Mos- 
saniedes about the river which bounds it. A ship cruising 
along tbo sea-sliore there can sou nothing at all, hw die 
coast Is a kfw sandy d<«crt, which extends quite out of ken 
of people afloat : it is behind this strip of desert thit»the 
habitable counti 7 begins, and probably through the saiid«^ 
of it that the river percolates. It is very much to lie 
wished that some explorer would make an attempt from 
Little Fish Bay, or thereabouts. It would bo a far easier 
undertaking than that which 1 have gone through, 
because the starring-point is an inhabited place, where 
every necessary can be bought with money. 

The Dnmaras on the other hand— ^ 

micLB TOM nr ms mativs covxtst. 

These savagto court glaverg. You engage one of them 
as a servant, and you And tliat he c^«si£ws himself your 
pnipflfty, and that you are, in toct, become the owner of 
a stave. They have no independence about ibero, gene- 
rally mddng, but ftdlew a maiter as spaniels ireuid. 
Their nero-wonbip is direcied to people who have wit 
and strength enongh to iH-nsetbetn, Bevenge is a very 
Craiisient passion fa thiir character : & givea way to 
njmfaatlen of the op pr eesof . The Damans seem to me 
to bve nothh^ : Uie only stMnig Mings they nosseis, 
whidi an not utterly anas and aeniutl, an toese ef 
udmirnttoB and fear. They Seam to be made far slaviry, 
Maam^liin into Ito ways. IheirmraaljditBiewitti 
nfeMun to the Mimioitafies is, *«0h, thsyhM wisr, httt 
hut JoiM and the Hottentota an, I could 
•lanM sayt their deflgjht They wonte at Mr tuecsess . 

idlow Africa nelieaci of **‘giriiig**»M» away ; ibe 
euStom Is at faltoviv. A nem has cbanced to tin a cer- 
tain tiaw In isiotlier*S empfay ; he coosideni hhnself hit 
iNVgecQq alM^^ 


hb fe to\is.Mdlky la di^ ; M Mvto th« mderingof his 

tosM wHbmA Mstori !Die weyii of 

la hsirikir^ thtoi tip mb, toi4»Ho wW M hear it. He 

the world, .ahd ah- 
aflutefy laMrca bbaiabiid/to direst hbu. Ktoa, Am 
ampkrfarhappmiB ta ww no feuM need ef theaiaM, 
her«* i^yes ** him, that is toaay*)ibittakes over histotamt 
In a savage to atriead or leq^oalntaiiea ; savdgo na* 
Myagrem tothebav|jgdn;mideh^ hfe place wis- 
ent Ng^ ; for, so long asr he hhs a tnastor at alt, ton 
^manr want of his Ixnng is sailsflod^ A manhr^* given'* 
either for a term or for ever , and It was on thtu toMb 
that T held several of wy men. Swariliuy gata mb hip 
henchman; KahikenN a cattle-watoher ; M^nidmi'a 
very iisi^ul man, Kambanya. As a driinithm m the 
phrase giving a wmf 1 MSmld say it meant making 
over to another wbatoyer iuflueiico one possessed over a 
savage ; tlie individual who is givon not being compelled, 
but being paasive.** 

Re^tirdini^ thei "raids*' occauionully laado 
for obtaining' ahipfla to supply tho demand in 
other countriew, ’Ur. (valioii assurtia m Uiat 
he perfectly uiiilarstands how etigrcNmitig niiiigt 
Ik) the excitement of tiusu; fontya to aavapr^ 
niiiids. Coni|iared with them, lion and rhiiio- 
ceroa shooting must, he says, bo but [Hior sport. 

UXCLC tom, the AFttICAX wooncocM. 

Tba last brings simply into play the faculties of a 
sportsman, ^nA is aa occupatiun dtmgcrtms eiiotmh to bs 
dunmeable, but nogroeg nro the VDoodcovU ef AJVioa, 
the MAU ideal of the game tribe ; and tlioy nrepursm^, not' 
with that iieriottal itidUforcncc every tnut must fed towards 
quaiirupeoi, but with revenge, hatrctl, and cupidity. The 
Hottontot runs to tlic raid, boiiitigwith passion and hmigry 
for spoil. He is matched with au equal in sight, hear- 
ing, spend, ami ingenuity: the attack .mid tno pursuit 
call fortli tlio whole of Itis intclligcuee. if flio negre luui 
a ])crfect knowledge of the (Hmiitry on his side to aid his 
escape, the Hottenud has bad. time for forethouglit and pro- 
paratiou in the attack to iiiaU b tliat lulvaiitnge. Tlu' strug- 
gle^s equal, until the closing scr>no,' when the deadly gun 
confronts the assegai. Hieii come tho tears and KUppliiwtion 
and prayers for marry, which must b(» music to tlfo oars 
of the Hottontot, as he rr’vr'ls in iiis victory, and pauses 
before ha consummates it. T havr« a pretty tisod idea thitt 
if English justice were administered throughout thr>so 
parts of Africa, a small part only of the ]Mi]iulatign would 
remain unhuxig. 

The sporting a<lvfrntiirr?Hiiilfrrspoi*ftf‘cl tbrott^h- 
out the volume, tbou|vh iiiUiviuuaUy exciiittp; 
will he thought tame iind coininoti*pla.cc etiougli. 
by tliose wno rrmimlier (lordoii CumiuinjgfH 
unexampled wholeHale Acmoliiion of lions, 
eleptuittto, rhiiiocerogea, hipiM)|>otaiui, and 
pythonii* 

' Thus have we epitoinizoil tlirce m.*w, and not 
altogetlier unsucecimfnl attempto to penetrate 
into tluB mysterious continent— the first of the 
quarters of the earth upon frliich the atiti of 
civilizalkm %iioiie, the last upon which the 
ciot^ of barbarism liahg. f>f tfai»e workB, 
tliot compiled from poor llicliardNon''s papers 
is bv &r the most valuable; but then; is no 
book eitetl ai the head of tliis nriirle frotn 
whk*h much phsainire and instruction tif;iy not 
be derived. 

2A 
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and locality of the statennaii’B birth ; bat the 
Life was stiQ nnwrittai. Then AUen died. 


If any very considerable portion of the British 
nation wore to read all the Mimoires pour 
M^rvir which have beeiupublished during the 
last few years, the name of Charles James Fox 
would become only a family possession, and 
his memory would be worshipped by about 
half u score pure Whigs. The Bedford, 
Clmtharo, Walpole, Grenville, and Fox Pa[)crs 
have not only Ktri))]Jod every deed of its decent 
dra])ery, hut they have miide the actors appear 
worse thnii they really were. Wc the 
bickerings, the rosiintinents, the intrigues ; but 
see nothing else. Wc are like men ad- 
mitted behind the scenes of athcjitrc: all^thc 
vulgar expedients by which effects are produced 
lie open to us, but we lose the poetry of the 
dranui. 

The life of Charles James Fox has still to be 
written. Nothing has gone before which has 
the least title to be culled a biography : the vo- 
lumes now produced profess no more than to 
be materials. Society, idleness, and public 
business, have combined to leave the great idol 
of Holland IIou8(» without an historian. Lord 
Holland diligently resolved to write a life of 
Fox, and he ever and anon opened the chest in 
which the papers lay, and passed hours in 
docketting, annotating, and arranging. But 
as Lord llolland liked conversation much 
better than solitude, and as good biographies 
are not to be written by fits and starts, year 
aAer year passed, and the viftues of Charles 
Janies remained imsiiid. Lo?d Holland died, 
louving tlie pajiers partly arranged and anno- 
tated,*^^ to furnish some future biographer with 
the materials for a more comprehensive work.” 
Allen, w'lioiii Sidney Smith used to call Lady 
Holland’s atheist, then took up tlie task. Now 
Allen was a physician, who had migrated from 
Eilinburgh witli the ^'Edinburgh Review" 
clique, uiid who lived in clover for all after 
years in Holland House. It was the fashion 
of^the Whigs of that time to think Allen a 
wonderful man, and \i is a tradition of the 
present day that he was so. He wrote one ex- 
cessively absurd hook, and ho committed the 
Edinburgh Review " to a oonsiderable quan- 
tity of very shallow nonsense about our Cem- 
stitutional History. # Bq^ond this he did 
nothing. He affpears to have been one of 
those niight-oould-would-or-shottld i»ortof men, 
who have the knack of twaddllne to a clique, 
and who succeed in impressing their intimates 
with an awful id<>a of what they could do, if 
they would only try. But they never do tir. 

w-ent ovrr wlut Lord Holland had done, 
made a few mcmontrida, and supplied the date 


and Lady Holland died, and tliepimrs,aiiddDe 
duty of writing the Lile^ devolved upon Lord 
John Russell. 

But Lord John Russdll is involved in imblio 
affairs, and certainly has no time — probably has 
no inclination — to tempt a veiy doubtful iiddof 
fame. Pox’s ** Fragment of the History of 
James the Second" is confessedly a failure. It 
is not always those who can vnane history well 
who can write it well Lord John Rimsell has 
inadfT a very good little heap of history to 
himself, and he does wisely to stick to it, and 
to let other people’s heaps alone. He is sure to 
get into a scrape with some wild Irishman, or 
td p^TcJce the memory of some calculating 
boy, if he should take to write history in the 
interval between tlie adjournment of the House 
and bed-time. 

These memorials are divided into eight 
books. First, Documents relating to the birth, 
family, connexions, and education of Mr. Fox 
— topics in which the Memorials are not very 
rich, and which occupy only forty-seven jMige& 

Second, Correspondence relating to his pri- 
vate or public life, from his election for Mid- 
hurst in 1768 to his separation from Lord 
North in 1774. 

Third, From 1774, when Mr. Fox went into 
opposition, to 1782, when Lord North’s ad- 
ministration fell. This book is prdaoed by a 

5 uchinct, but very admirable sketch, bv Lord 
^ohn Russell, of the state of Europe at tlie time 
Fox commenced his parliamentary career. It 
is terminated by a review, from the same hand, 
of the memorable events that marked the early 
periods of Mr. Fox’s political life. 

Fourth ; This book is divided, by the premt 
editor, ihto three wts : the first comprwing 
the history of the nrst Rocki^ham aammis- 
tration— tmit great Hmira in whig traditione; 
the second and thinf oemprising the years 
1782, 1769, and 1784, ineliidin^ the BhA^ 
bum and the Coalition adminntrations. 

Fifth : This commences the history of die 
Pitt administration ; and in the aocoualsef the 
Indian debatee wehavwan insight into the views 
of Lord John Russdl upon the fofiey that 
should guide us in dealing with ml iii%h^ 
populamn. Here only does hoxi John prove 
faithless to his Whig tradilioiis. He is, nA 
haps, almost the only men in die kmgclom 
who would now deny that the impeechmene of 
Hastings was a hamh and factious mejunim; 
vet, while nbticing die sogameiila hy whidi 
kfr. Fox Axemi tlmt the deuUe ggveiMHmt 
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miiAt be prodactnre of confusion and abuses, 
he appeals to an experience of urvmty jmn to 
shew how unfounded these feare ware, A 
reader would be tempted to belioTe that lord 
John had Imn asleep during the last twd?ih 
month. This book brings os down to the 
oommencemmit of the war of 1793, and eon* 
eludes the present instalment 
In future Tolumes the editor promiaep to 
go fully into the policy of the war waged 
against France at a cost of sesen hundred 
millions of money. The rest of the Correfpon* 
deuce is to be divided into two books. 


The value of these materials caa scarcely be 
too highly estimated ; but we oertainly eatinot 
recommend an^ peison to choose tiie volumes 
as the oompanion of a douutry trijp, if amuse- 
ment be his onljr object Our notice has lum 
limited to an intimation of the oonienis of 
what we now have, • When the whole s<uiss is 
before ns, wo hope to dmil with its subjeet* 
matter, and to present to our readers a sketch 
of Charles Fox as be now appears in the full 
light of ail that secret history of his time which 
his family have thought fit to revesl. 


THE CILICIAN POTSHERDS. 


In thi fast number of the ** New (^artcflv*” 
we had occasion to notice a book, by Mr. 
William Burc.*khardt Barker, called lai'os 
and Penates.*’ According to the custom 
adoptixl bv us in iiTl cnsfjs wherein the ^tubject- 
muttiirs of A work under review belong to dif- 
ferent departments of knowltMlge, the volume 
was submitted to the judgment of omiiient 
proficients in each of these Hcienees. liorcs 
and Penates'* was examined, therefore, by 
Oriental scholars and by classical antiquarians. 
The verdict was, in lioth iiistunci^, against the 
book, and the article was written from the 
notes of the examiners. 

How far we were justified in our estimate of 
the pretensions put forward by Mr. Barker on 
behalf of his terra cottas the following 
report of the sale by auction of those interest- 
ing relics will aliundantly shew. 


BAt.E or AKnQUITICS. 

A collertion of antiquities made principally in Ireland^ 
tf^her with some terra cottas brou{(ht from Ciliria by 
Mr. Bnrckbardt Barkiw, the Pmian trarellor, and a few 
SBxrared gems and Persian leahi. were sold yesterday 
W Messrs, fiutli^y at their nxmiB, WulUoatoii fitreet, 
iMrand. * * * Of the terra csottas, which represent 
the household yods of the Cilicians, the heatl of Jupiter 
Gapitulinus miM for three thilUng^ md ana the 

ofAirs «oM far nmHar pritee. Among the poithasm 
there was a aenUeiiian who attended on bewf of the 
Brithdi Museum.-^ TAe Thnee SMurday, April 16, 1653. 

Five days after the result of this nle was 
known^ we received a letter from Mr, Barker, 
which ‘ we YrintMT^rbalfiD, 

p QmifirMi Rmew* 

17 ^ BegmtTa FfricTwraise, 

; 4 CUoiiciwter Oafee. 

Snu— AaJ^g' as reriewers eonSoe themsdm to their 
}a|ithi»te#i<». riis. that of pronovnetng on the merits 
er Uemerla of pnblicatkms, aotliort mU liMi consult 
Ihdr own dignity hr Udu^g no notice whaierer of the 
, own if they iKMievhal hai^ 




ariDDymous scribbler ohoosesMo make the pages of a Ho* 
view a vehicle for ]iorsoiial attack, whioli, if not disproved, 
may teud to injure the author in his other capadiitn, it 
bcciimwt n(*C(^sary to coniraiUct the slatiJer. 

In tho last Number of tho ** Now Quarterly Rovlew*** 
the writer of an article, headed, ** Another (hrlental 
Sinottcrer,** has tliouitht tU, under tho guisoof acrltioUm 
on my work entitlea ^^l^iros and reuates," to attack 
my knowledge of Arabic in the most unluslidable mannor, 
and to charge mo with wilful faMumef ! 

Now, however ridiculnuN such accuMatlons may be, per 
yot, os I have tho honour to lie ouiployed by <hivnfii«* 
mont tn translate Arabic, ronkigu, and Turkish doea* 
ments, I oaniiot w(>ll avoid defending myself from ths 
charge of incompeteney, especially as 1 ocoasiotially give 
instruction in the alnive languugfw. 

] bog, therefore, to state, that I was taught Arohie from 
my earliest infaneu^ and that a sulwequoiit ntsidinieo sf 
twenty years in the U«vant fafUT that f had been to 
England for tnr q|Bcation], during which time I con- 
tiftually studied tho best Arabian authors, has mado 
Arabic os familiar to mo as English— -I might almost say 
more so. It is no boast on my part, nut sianla 
matter of fact, that I liavc^ h-amt a good portion of tha 
Koran by heart, as all Orimitalisis Miould do : and bo« 
cause, in my vmrk, I happened inddentally to qitOM a 
passage familiar to me from memory, the writer of the 
roviow BMorts roujidlv that, heemee it il c&rreetf 1 miisfe 
liliTo nshud it out of Vk'iig<Ts* f*oncordaiiro, a hook wbicli 
1 pledge my honour I uevitr saw In my lifo ! 

1*0 review a book is .one thing ; to charge a man with 
pahlisblng a doliberato He is another. 

The writer further cludlenf^ mo to write <fown the 
Mahoiiwlan confossiun of (pith, about twenty wurdsi 
which every ono who has b<«n In Turkey must know. If 
he is really desirous of tesiitiff my eapahititfos, let him 
favour me with a call, and 1 will quote Arnhfo to him to 
his heart’s content ; or if, to use sjporimg parlamui he 
wottld like ** to make a match of it,^ 1 sbiul bo hap^ to 
quote against him hi ih© prewmeo of any cotnpetoiit 

^ finmi to your fumse of lumour dbd Jtistioo to inaeftibto 
letter in your next Number, and remaiii, 

.Sir, your most oMient servant, 

Wu. BtacxaAKnr Ba«kck, 


* Fleugfd !— The modem Ewrojmm languagrie are 
dently not Mr. Ihirkcf's forte, rhuyel (or nuget) la im 
weti known to gnentalisu, as Porsou to eiar eliiitoil 
fttholara : probably Mr. B. would write Pawaon/^ o ; 
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THE CIUCIAH POTSBERHfi. 


That every wi-iter in a Quarterly Review 
is anonymous scribbler we at once 

admit ; but as'it is a phrase tliat any smardiig 
smatterer imiy throw at Brougham, Macaulay^ 
or Kullam, just as well as at our humbm 
selvcH, we may perhaps be excused fi*om feeling 
any great humiliation at this confession. Upon 
every other point of Mr. Barker’s chargas 
against us we at once join issue. 

It would be affectation to pretend, that when 
we rev ic wed this book we were unacq uainteri with 
th(i general opinion of all Orientalists as to the 
acquinmieiits of Mr. Barker in Eastern literal 
ture ; but we distinctly deny, that in any word 
we wrote we travijihid for a moment out of 
the book that lay before us for judgment If 
we tliK'w doubt upon Mr. Barker’s claims to 
scholai'ship, it was l>ecause we fpund in the 
pages of that book instances of glaring igno- 
rance, which no real scholar could possibly 
have afforded to the avorld. How does Mr. 
Barker att<!nipt to dissipate those doubts ? He 
does not refute — he d<K« not even dare to ques- 
tion a single one of the many instances wc 
adduced. From the misnomer of the Ephesian 
watch-dog to the utterly disgraceful mistake 
(often times repeated) in the name of the reign- 
ing Bultaii — in all the decisive ex|M>sur<.*s of his 
erroTU'ous spelling of proper names — in the 
instanced plagiarisms from D’Hcrbelot — Mr. 
Barker finds nothing that he can dispute. 
From his book, and not from any thing we 
have either biiard or seen of the author, we 
hidgtHl him. Our judgment was — not tliat 
Mr. Barker cannot quote Arabic, for we ad- 
mitted, without n^ervation, his fluency in the 
vulgar Arabic of the prcseiit'^day ; but that, 
*0>eyond this, he has no more claim to the 
name 6f an Orientalist, than a courier who can 
jahber Romaic has to edit a Greek play.” 
We are afraid that we must retain this opinion 
so long us Mr. Barker protluccs such Imoks as 
" Lares and I’enatcs and we unhesitatingly 
appeal to every Oriental scholar in Europe to 
justify us in that opinion. Jia to the quotation 
from the Kurdn, we shall not persist, in the face 
of Mr. Btti*kt‘r^ s distinct assertion, in any ex- 
preflbimi of our bfdief:owe shall only remark, 
that nlthoiij^h a ivsidtmt in the East may well 
have coiunnttod to meinoiy many pages of the 
sacred w*ritings of the Aniiis, there is nothing 
in the pulilicutions of Mr. Barker to shew that 


he could iorite Arabic withont fault in 
orthography.”* 

In parting with this gentlmnaii, we would 
beg to assure him, so far as we know and bei> 
lieve, there is no one connected with the “ New 
Qua^rly Review,” orwiththearticleto which he 
t^es exception, who has any feeling whatever 
against him, or who would not willingly and 
warmly have acknowledged any merit they could 
have discovered i n his work. W c should be ex - 
ceedingly sorry to occasion him the least injury. 
We douht not his capability to prepare boys for 
Haileybury, and we believe he would be a very 
efficient teacher of the vernacular Arabic. 
ing tliat the medium of diplomatic communica* 
tion with Eastern nations is for the most part 
the French language, wc do not call^ upon 
to discuss his capacity to translate’ iiutltfully 
Arabic, Persian, and f'urkish « 

have very unwillingly )>erfbrmed a very pmiiful 
duty. Mj'* Barker has published a volume 
replete wiUimis-Btatcments.on Oriential matters, 
which cannot be accounted for as the results 
of car^essness. Had we not already suffi- 
ciently*' proved bow little Mr. Barker has pro- 
fited by having “ continually studied the liest 
Arabic authors,” we have in our note-book 
many other errors which are quite at Mr. 
Barker’s service. He has, moreover, displayed 
the most lamentable ignorance of classical 
antiquities, and has crowned the whole by an 
unjustifiable, or, at least, unjustified, assumption 
of profound brnriiing. To return to our former 
comparison, we would willingly admit the 
merit of a man intimately acquainted with the 
Modern Greek pra tanto ; but if he were to 
writb a book in which nations and dynasties 
were confounded, and the names of Themis- 
tocles, Pericles, Alexander, and even Otho, 
were curiously inis-s]>elt, we might surely be 
justified in not placing him in the same rank 
with Tliirlwall, Grota, and Muir — ne sttior 
ultra crepidam. We should ill discharge tlie 
functions of our office had we allowed such a 
volume as the “ Lares and Penates ” to pass 
without full exposure. 


* Our readeri are not probabl j aware of the het that 
there ie as ^cat^ if not a greatar diffisrence between the 
Tuigar« Bp(Sen Arahic, and that of the Ruraii and ** the 
best Arabic anthors ’'-—Hariri for instance— as is to he 
found between the Modem Gteek and the langnattr on- 
plofsd by Sophodei. 
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When some time eiiioe it was oommmiieated 
to us^ that aPoET had been born in theee latter 
days, we must oonless Uiat a feeling of doubt 
mingled in our minds with the deliglit of anti- 
cipation. Although there has been as yet but 
lime of what is really excellent in poetry to in- 
vite admiration in this latter half of Um nine* 
teentli century, jet tlie appreciation of what is 
false and had has been so various and so en- 
thusiastic, that we can own to but little /aith, 
when ihe shout of Eureka has been raised here 
or there — rather as the war-cry of a cliqae,than 
the genuine note of exultation, in whi^ a true 
connoisseur may imltilge when he has found a 
vein of gold. When Alexander Smith was 
home aloft and followed with lo Pasan cries, 
instead of joining the procession we rather de- 
termined to handle the idol ourselves ; to be its 
loudest trumfieters if it should feel dike u liVe 
god of Olympus — to shake the sawdust out of it 
if it should prove to be a stuffed pupfM'tg 

It is a fashion with some critics and cliques 
to take up” a peftt, and whether the*poet of 
the moment turn out to be an aitm imHator of 
the Tennysonian gem*^ or an original songster 
of le^s pretension, we are immediately sum- 
moned to believe in him by the whole coterie in 
chorus. These people regard matters of poetiy 
and authorship as mere articles of eerfu, and 
would fain earn a reputation for cleverness by 
the eccentricity of their taste. They are for 
the most part mystery-mongers of literature, 
who wish to sjMtre their own opinions too search- 
ing an analysis, and deligbi%i dealing with sub- 
jects transcending sense. The new pet of this 
class of iiersoiis is Mr. Alexander Smith ; and 
they are busy in destroying any germs of genius 
within him by their indiscriminate praise. They 
are encouraging his faults, urging him to fresh 
outrages on sense, taste, grammar, and poetry ; 
and they will, in all probability, cause him to 
write more and worse, until he will be in danger 
of becoming a burlesque" on Bailey, who wrote 
Fcsius, and a travesty on Tennyson. A man of 
genius like Byron can rise superior to the 
censure of false criticB ; but be roast indeed be 
great who shall triumph over flattery exhibited 
m such laige doses at an age so young. 

Some of the peculiar ebaracteristios of the 
author befur^ os are bathos, a sort of tuminons 
obscurity knd imitative mannerism. A truly 
great genius, }n painting as well as poetiy. 
gmtffMY creatli a school, and out of that school 
u is not by any means impossible that a pnpil 
shall sarpasa*the master. But a eemventtofiai 
genius, while whaps his disciples numericallv 
equal those m the truly original masters, such 
as Michael Angelo or Sfaakspeaie, RaflaeUe 
or Milton, Landseer or Macaalay, is seldom or 
never die oceaaion of any thing save sony imi- 


tation. Thus, what are. the couieis of Guido 
worth, or the followers of Waller, or the die- 
eipies of Shenstoiie ? What then must my 
or the parody on Locksley Hall, page 38 Of m 
^life l)rama,” or the other Tennysonian paitH 
dies which abound. Is there any hope, moril 
or metaphysical, chemical or mathematicti, 
esoteric, msthetical, or comical, that, by con- 
tinually fiarodying a parody, a man may aim- 

e ' himself to sense, and stumble on the sub- 
I ? Does Lord Bateman, or I^rd Lovel 
lead back to the^*Childe of Elio;'' and may one 
find beauties in Bon Gualtier” that are denied 
to his originals P If so, there is still some hope 
in |hiH reproduction of the faults and blemishei 
of the most successful (loets of this age. 

But we must give a taste of the poet^s quality. 
In tlie Btniet, tho tide of bsiiiff. how it BurflM, how li 
rollBl 

Ood! wliat base, ianublo faom! God I what bodtos 
waatiaa souls, 

Mid this stream of human being, bankod by houses tall 
and grim, 

Palo I Htsnd this shining morrow with a pent for 
woodlands dim. 

The second line is a somewhat irreverent ex- 
pression of a dyspeptic physiognomist — but 
pant for woodlands!” Does the gentleman 
mean the American diminutive for the inex- 
pressibles of a satyr 1 

Again, p. 29, for we need not stray wide 
from our starling-^nt in this Imolc, wherever 
tliat may lie, in oraer to pick up curiosirics — 
Once I saw a bliSBfal liarrcst-inuon, but not through 
forest leavcft ; 

^Twob not whitening o'er a country, costly witli the 
piled Blioarcs ; 

Rose not o'er the am'rous ocean, trembling r<|pnd bis 
happy islcB ; 

(What row? Oh ! we beg pardon, It.) 

It camo circling burgo and qneeuiy o’er you roof of 
smoky tiles ; 

thnt is, the moon came circling. No doubt 
the moon does turn round, but that is not quite 
the image it presents, even to the fioetic eye. 
And 1 saw it with such feelivg, joy in blood, in heart, 
in brain , 

1 would give, to call the aflluesioe of that inomont baek 
ogam, 

Europe with her dties, rirors, ki/ts qf (Qy.)# 

Ay, aolSiw^red shearcs of sceptres ! Ay, a pla&ei*s 
gather'd crowns I 

This would be hvpcrbol^ were it not ntter 
nonse nse ! But |H.rbaps it is a proof of poetic 
getitns to fle moon-struck. 

Surii delicious thoughts is thsee 
Thiy are fit to line portmaatsus T ^Kay/ she whis» 
^ per'd,*‘Me»ort«." 

We agree with the g^tletnnii. 

Here is a choice specimen of ihe admtratioii 
of modem criiki — 

Soul, afaw 1 is unrqctfded ; Brothers it is doidly ilnit. 
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Is Mr. Smith continuing to compare his soul to 
a portmanteau ? 

A V unhnmm tn royal A{frM\n the Saxon neatberd's hut. 

In tho dark bouso of tlie Y)ody, eooAiny vicituUg, light- 
ing; fires. 

Swelters on the starry stranger, to our nature's base 
(Imres, 

A little fartlier on are told — 

Grjtl ! our souls are apron'd waiters I 

Now upon our souls/’ we must protest 
iigainst this packing-chest, chop-cooking, fire- 
iightifig description of any human soul. 

Let us ask tnen, Can any sane, educated, and 
uubiosRed reader wonder if— to use tho expression 
of the fK>et himiielf— the world should think fit to 
sit like a vahiattyr'' on his soul, and to deliver 
a rational verdict of vt insanit et virsus faeiL 

But although we are compelled to recommend 
a little moral head-shaving and blood-letting, 
wc by no means despair of the case— 

A n1 icy mm. There is the raw material of a 
very toleraiile poet in him ; but will he have 
the patience, tiie wi^^dom, the industry, the hu- 
mility to shape it ? Tlnu'o is enough of inuti- 
hiU^d thought, of tortured fancy, of distorted 
beauty in a “ Jjife Driimu,'* to make us regret 
that it is not u great l^nvm. Let us endeavour 
to give a sketch of the plot or plan of this rhap- 
sody, so full of thought and feehleiuiss, of hope 
and diHfinpoiiitmeiit, of sueci^fis and failure. A 
certain \V alter, Avhoin we may fairly 8itp(>osc to 
be a poetical incarnation of the mind of the 
}ioet, whose irnagiimtion has anticipated the 
doom of life, loves a damsel who became the 
bride of a wrinkled w'orldling ripe for hell,** 
t.e. a rich husband. She, it would appear, 
loved Walter. Your poet seldom tikes to ac- 
knowledge hiuisidf ejected by the heart, though 
he is hf circuinstances. She dies, and Waller 
plunges into dissipation ; then beroir.tM moody, 
nthcislicHl, and most Bynmically discontentecl 
with (he world. Hut savage and impious as 
he is, ho still has an indescriboble longing for 
fame, which he nevertlieh?ss of course despises. 
He talks (I little At anfred, u, little (hiiii, and a 
good deal of Lookshy Hall. lie is very 
egotistienl, and wonderfully remorseful. His 
repinings are suhliine, and* his ycariuiigs pro- 
found. lie feels tmlescriliahly uncomt'ortable, 
and attempts to expit*ss it. The result is a 
quantity of remarkable iionsetiso, dashed witli 
i^itndunt iinngt'ry and shallow -deep iboiiglit, 
and conveyed in a reckless stUiiiess of expression 
whidi reddens the reader's face with that unplea- 
sant tN^nsation felt on stdog a man make a fool 
of himself. There arc redeemii^ gems f^cattert^d 
here and there, but wasted. There are beau- 
ties 4e^ncrsting, no, rushing into bathos, 
and ndble aspirations ending in downright blas- 
phemy. The boyish mannexism is, however, 
redeemed from becoming utterly sickening by 
a sort of smack of honest ingenuousneas* 


Thus Walter proceeds in his strain of egotis- 
tical raving to aescribe the strivings and wres- 
tlings of a soai above buttons, discontented with 
its lot, and wishing to be everybody. But, 
during all this time, we are given to understand 
that me poet, who is somewhat in a dilemma 
between spiritual delirium and most sensuous 
passion, has drained the cup of licentious plea- 
sure down to the bitter lees. Suddenly we find 
our hero a little humanized by tho not ver^ 
novel expedient of falling in love again, this 
time more happily. The ypung lady to whom 
he has told his story, and who reioices in 
the name of Violet, ^Minderstands” him, and 
soothes Jiira. Whether matrimonv be the 
result or not is a question wc should like to 
have resolved, since there is a passage ending 
in a manner which is at once suggestive of im- 
propriety, and yet innocent by its comicality. 
Walter and Violet, after having been making 
love like a metaphysical llomco and Juliet, yet 
with very tender and philoprogenitive ap- 
proaches (Scene IX — A lawm— Sunset) tne 
curtain of eve and our author’s fancy falls thus : 

Wai.Vi:r. Oh. I could li%'0 
Utiwoaned ou thy till the eun 

(truv.s (i^rew f) dim aud wrinklotl ae an old nian'R face. 
Our rhor^ks uro close, our hroatliR mix like our souU. 
We hare lieen starv'd hereto ; Jx>ve's banquet spread, 
Now let us feast our fills. 

V loLKT. Walker I— (p. 167.) 

So closes the scene ; and the famous shake 
of Ijord Burleigh’s head could scarcely bo 
more suggestive than the lady’s W^alter !” It 
means, we ho}m, as follows : — My dear l>e- 
trolhed ! do you know it is getting very late, 
much too late to l>e%it. What will papa say ? 
Oh, do be quiet. The grass is quite damp : do 
look at that beautiful star. I declare m^feetare 
quite wet,*’ Ac. Ac. Exeunt shwltf, Walter 
has his arm round Violefs wnisL She eaaerljf 
jwinU out the smjulai'iiy of Charles's IFatn, 
and a cochclwfer haring at this juncture hap* 
jHtned to strike her lover in the eye, he h rs- 
calledphettveen the jmin thus occasioned him and 
her nstrommiical enthusiasm^ to a jur/eci sense 
of proprirtg^ and a due appreciation (f those 
rules which were laid daicn by Prospero to Fer* 
dinand in respect of jl/iramia. Where were 
vre in the storv ? Little remains to be toltL 
Violet makf^ Walter happy in every aenae. 
She has the daring to love a poet and reform a 
rake. She brings him tmek to reliffion, evi- 
dently by domestic influence, wnd ahapee his 
erratic passions within the mould of custom. 
At least we hope so. We dare say she ia, or 
was, a good manager, saw that he bad his 
meals r^Iarly, him dry slippm at fire 
whenever he came in from baying the moim, 
and patleDtly turned over his rhyming dietio<» 
n^ when be wanted a wovd^ for **eoiiMtiiiiea 
Lings are not more ibipemtive than rhymea.’* 
One thing b eertiuii, vuu that in Sonne XUl., 
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which winds op the ** Life Drema,'' they (Wal- 
ter end Violet^ only stay out until the approach 
of eyeningy woen the lady says, half reproach- 

Y tm utkf to lo?e the moon ! 

To which he replies, uiler remarkiiig that 
** *Ttt 80 cold|” and that the dews are failing, 

A iiar'j a cold thma to a hiunao hean,** 

And love is better than their radiance. Como ! 
Ijct lu go in together.*' 

Such is the “ Life Dnima.” The suhordt- 
nate churucters arc merely introduced, Hk<{ the 
friends of Job, to reason, and draw out 
tlie hero of the piece. We have now only to 
select some peculiaritios of style, and to give a 
few speeimens in ortler to complete olir task. 
We have alluded to hJiispheiny. • 

Wo are initnortals ; and uiu6t bear such woe, 

That, could it light on (rod, in agony 

Ho *d |my duvm all his stars to buy the death 

Ho doth deny us.— P. (18. ^ 

Wo have spoken of bathos. Servant fo- 
quitar — 

My heart is in tlie grace with her, * 

The fami1>awent abroad ; ^ 

Again 

Edwajiu. (After a pau$e) The garrulous sea is talking 
to the stars, « 

lA>t us go down and hear tbo greybeard’s s|)etH*h. 

f TAev tP*tlk <tU*fuj the ttench. 

1 shall go down to Bodfordsliiro to-tuorrruw.f!) 

There is Cockney ism of tlic licigli Hunt 
order in — 

Wearily I saw Uie Dawn’s 
Feet sheening o'er the dewy lawns. 

There is something like plngiarism in — 

J/iko a young sun-beam in a ** gloomy wood,. 
Making the darkness smile." 

Milton Tnukt:^ Comas (also in a tvood) say — 
At every fall kinoothiug tl»c ravro down 
Of darkness 'till it ftwird ! 

But this is trivial. Would that Mr. Smith 
might In* inclined to go through a rt'gular 
course of Milton ! 

A« to repetition ; we understand tfiat Mr. 
Smith has licvn called (he ** laureate of the 
sun, moon, sUirji, and seas,*' or some such t'X- 
presaion ; and ce^rtainly, if frequent allusion to 
them merit the epithet, he lias won it amply. 
In glancing over his little volume, with ptm 
in hand, we iiave made out the following little 
bill ; and we liclicve we have cheated ouivel ves, 
by leaving out several items 

Mr. Alexander Smith in account with 
Mewnu Sun, Moon, Stars, and Seas, for similes, 
allushms, and poetical imagery— 

XVAfor— 

To mns, mu-mIs, sim41ght,tiiii-heaaBt, Ae., ferms 

of Life Drama 77 

lb mm, wnnn bssms, moon-Ui^ Ac., as sbora . 54 
Tb s«an, omtoUatiMia, piaaeta, Ae. . . * . . A9 
1!barai,mui,waniaf4i(to^ As. Ac. .... 58 

Ibttf M 


(N.B. Two or more aUnsions in the same 
page charged as one.) 

The particulars given, below/ 

** An Evening at Homty’ a littlo poem of 
about foui*tei*fi pages, wbic^h follows, has its 
due slian^ of men*orology and brine ; Imt lorfcs 
apfHtir to be tb(« predominant image ; at least 
tlay art’* marts worthy of comment. In ♦‘A 
Life Drama" we have only w»w»eived tiiiio 
allusiotis to larks, np. 1(1. 20, 21. 28* 43. 100. 
111. 133. loH, and verv funny (• some of them 
an* ; but here, in tliis lillle poem, ims no h'»s 
tiuin six, la^sides one to linnets, llt^n; is n 
specimen ; 

Mukt brilUaat near uiion tlio rrest of Time 
Ik Koglaud. Knglftud 1 Oh, 1 know a tala 
Of thoKo tar frunttnori» wlit^u ftht* lay iu the sun. 

• Miatemtig to iter own fnrAa.— P. 288. 

In the’ sun *' is, wo lM.dieve, a vulgnr 
eiipkemiHin An* Indrig a littlo ftusinvl wdtb the 
rosy god. Eugliitid '* is rcpivscntod aa just 
n*covering (c) a mmbtfnl suspicion of her own 
identity. Is England, England ?'* and a coiii- 
Minititi who WHS ic*ss overcome, is rmxmtiiig to 
ici* the iicliieveineiitM of ** lu*r own lurks." 
Tkin {Missage should bn illustmted by one of the 
Punch *' artists. Young rhiglinurs bead- 
uebe, with the w'renclicd knockers and police- 
iuhii'h rattle, is u subjtH*! worthy of Doyle. It. 
is a r^hujjie, however, to fix feminine pronouns 
iijiori Young Engliind. 

Of ruinpiiiit absurdities the ahiinduiicc is so 
grnit in this little volume, that know not 
wdiere to chooM*. Mo-sl ot' these Jmve 
idready hivri iiulicised as iKsintrcH by some 
f»nc or nion* of (lie weekly reviewers. It 
i>i curious that lines wliieli liavt! been 
tlirowii off as sludicH of ubsurdiiy by men of 
genius should so r<*sernble, as tlay dof imuiy 

' ♦ 1 1 r 24 ^27 

28. 32. 35(2i, .’lOi'a), »7. 4/1, 48(2), .»8l2), 53(3). 

57. 59. (12, <>». 84. 68. 7». 74, 75, 7«'.2). 78, 79. «4. 

(J». 9l<2i.94(2j. 95, 90. 97, 98. JOl. Jl:). 117, H8. 122. 

120 , 127. 129(2), ).'ai(:i). l:) 2 . ]:M. 137(2). 139. 
1*41. 140. 151 3). 152, fvrrg remnrkahk) 153. 150. 158, 
159, too. 162. 102. 164. 106. 173 178. 185, 180, 187. 
196, 191. 193. P.H1. 198. 199. 

.Vc.— I’l*. 2. 1(2;, 5, 6. 14. 29, 36. 39, 49, 45, 
40. 52, 5.3, 59. 01. 67, OH. 70. 72. 74. 86, 81(2;, 82-H9. 
9*2. 97. 166. 160. 1 17(2). 122.*I27^ 12«|2>, 199. 132. 139. 
145. 151, 1.53. 155. 103, 109. 178, 179. 182, 183, 184, 
1B5. 188. 196. 196, 197. 199, 206. 292. 

Sfam, JT.-Pp. 4, 5, 6. 13. 16. 1«, 19(2). 23, 34(2). 
26. 26, 30, SI. 38. 36, 37. 36. 42. 45, 40, 47. 46. 55. 56, 
06(2), 61, 62. 76. 78. 86. 65, 80. 88,11.9. 92. 97. 100. 103, 
104. 106. Iia, 116, 120, 121(2). Ml. \U. (nj. 130. UI. 
144. 147, UO. 154, (a galary) !«, 150, 15?. (« IM% 
way) 163. 100. 183. 161. 200, 201, 203. 

Sfar, 6 6 J'CAS 16, II. 14, 15. 17- 16, 25. 

26. 36. 46. 42, 43(3). 45. 47. 53. 56. 80. 63. 67. 71, 73, 
73. 77. 80. H3. 90. 62. 65. 100. 107. 110, 111. 113. 115, 
116:116, 120(2). 132. 123. 127, 138. 135(2). 142, 146. 
151. 153, 154, 155. 157 161. 170. 17H. 176. (3). 185, 
180,, 167. 103, 163. 165, 166. 168. 300(1). 303. 

f j?. 8-***P* 08* **flfkimof larks.**— P. 133. 
har Toitt of larks.***-?. 158. Loud with a ihotnQiid 
larks/' Afi. Ae. Ac. 
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of the ^ of tbo poctlinjm ” of the 

pPfvi^Tit (hiy, AvhiTi they lire tiy'ing all they cnn. 
Hii’e i** a po^Krrful aspiration \vlii(‘h might 
liuve hern (Jiueed in the mouth of Leicester or 
Sir U"altt5r Jlnlcigh in Sheridan’s immortal 
Spanish Armada^ or nithcr of Wliiskcrandos 
or I he Ih'cfeuter aspiring to the band of the 
divine Tilhiirimi. 

0 may iny spirit on hopo*s ladder climb 
From hungry nothing up to Btar*paek'd space, 

htraiii on tip-u>e, to thy love beyond 
Tlie only heaven I ask ! — P. 7^. 

I’hc following is dolicions ; 

Her fatlier*h veiiih ran noble blood, 
liiN hall roho mid the Unui \ 

Iiik(* a Ruii-beain she came and went 
Mid the white cotiagfa. 

Hr potir’d his frenzy forth in song, 

Hri^dit lieir of tears and praises ! 

N(»w nvitetli that unquiet heart * 

Jimmth the quiet c/ateiM.-— Pp* 

Is it possible to road this and avoid thinking 
of that patlif*tic cpita^di : 

Here 1 Hi'S, nml my apirit nt ask i>. 

With the tips of my toes and the end of my nose 
TurnM up to the routK of the daisies t 

Chinning, in ridicuh* of a ^kk'I who crowded 
Ids verse witli wherein there was no 

bindlarity, imitated him thus : 

As Kamp^ou loM liis Htrength 
Hy eiitiing oil* his hair, 

So 1 rofifur my strength 
Uy breatliiiig Ham|Mtead air. 

This would Im* no hurhstqiic upon Ah'xaridcr 
Siidfh. Take llie hdlowiiig : 

1 am ho rursrd, and wear within my soul 

A fning as tierce a.s J liven, droWNid with wine, 
hipping iiij» lemon in luxurious dreams.— P. 3. 

Dot's any render see the similitude ? The 
suhjtri is imt one that will Ix'nr aimlysis ; hut 
we eontess that even if we kiieiv exactly how ti 
*‘pang” were “worn'’ wv should not have 
looked for a pattern pang in such a st't of eii^ 
eiiiiistunoes. We. have not simce, however, to 
follow out. this poeulinrity of our author; hut 
altiiongh there inany’^pretlv iinagiw, thon'is 
not one true or happy simile in the whole 
vulnnu'. 

Page 11. We read oA’ a startled lover U}K>n 
w hoiii H Thought eoines strt‘anung.” 

A U'rror and a ah'ry ! shocknl with light, 

Hia boumUcaa being glarra ngkaat ; 

Then slowly settles down the wonted night, Ac. &e. 

If this In' not mmseiiatit, Bedlam should grant 
ilegm*iii in |>ociry. »* Again : 

" The mmiing ills are T^vea in dim disguise 
Hark moral knots that ptm ih$ 

If MW are lovers, In onr wilder eyes 
Shall bang, like dew-drops clear. 

The. tre ie not italiciaed by ua. We do per- 
eeive a inclining taHsf but in *Mttn dio- 

guM' " ill thcfic lineiiy which at fint completely 
“ pottcil the seer/’ 


The poet’s spirit taking captive the spheres 
to wring their riclics out,” is a bold ooncep- 
tion. In tliti next stanza he says, or sings : 

ril wing me through emtion like a bee. 

And taste the gleaming aplieres. 

Tliis is bolder still. We fear the young 
gentleman has not yet learned that the moon is 
not made of green cheese, and that be speculates 
upon it as an edible. But {lerhaps we come 
under the following description 
Most souls are shot 

By aense from grandeur, as a man who uiorei, 
Night-cappod uid wrapt in blankets to the nose. 

Is shut out from the night which, ItAs n ssa, 
Dreakr«th for ever on a strand of stars.— P. 17* 


Perhkps so ; but the rattle of Mr. Smitli's 
iionHcriiHO makes it difficult for any ]K>or soul to 
sleep. 

\tc shall give a few more specimens of this 
class of wTilitig. Let them speak for themselves 
tc those who have taste arm jiidgiiient, or even 
common perception. 

When the dark dumb earth 

Lay cn^er hack and watch'd the hhiiiiug stars. — P. 10. 
A (Wici sat in his aotHio^; room, 

Ifia tamp the valleif king*d. — P. 21. 

From his heart, be unclasp'd his love. 

Amid the trembling trc<w, 

And sent it to the Lady Blaiicho 
On winged poesies. — J/nV/. 

Tlie treea were gniing up into the sky. 

Their hare arms htreteb’u in prayer for the snows.— 

P.24. 


irAy should trees pray for snows ? 

As a suo-Hteed wild-eyed, and ineteur-maned. 
Neighing the retiing stara^ is 'hove a hack 
With sluggish nrtna of mud. — Ibid. 


Vcirs cannot be of mud, blood, no, nor yet 
lava. They may be JiUed with tvax. 


More tremulous 

Tlion the soft star that in the azure East, 

Trembles with pity, o'er bright bleeding day. (y— 


As a stern swordsman grasps his keenest blade.— P. 25. 

If he did he w'ould certainly cut bin fingera. 
W'ero she plain night I’d pack her with my stars. — P. 42. 

AspurtMily, if he had any he might pack his 
stars ’’—French or Quelphie— and also his 
garters, in his portmanteau ; but packing hw 
lady with stars suggests the idea of a dtndim 
aux Mtffiv, w hich we should decidedly prefer 
to n time aux etoiks. 

Here is a notion for the Peace Society 
this Quiet land of heaUh 
By gcfdk pagans filled, whose red Uood ran 
ileahhy indceol ss nBk— pare» tfanple bmi.— 

P. 43. 

A kwely youch * * straagelyi oft, 

A uildtred smEe lay on his mm li^ 

Tbs timhiinit abepaeids stared vita aafid tgm. 

** A nice derangement of enitapiier’ at Mn. 
Malaprop Iwth it 

*1.14 • «wid «f iWMry 



A un DmAHA. 


Here is a nuher more in the style of 

Turner than of Dauby- 

Ait ihook anA trefablM in unKtedhut light, 

And from the eeiitrv hlaaol the ugrr fttm. 

Stem a* the wdiuMtjftt qf (hd, a fiart 
O'fsr eveiUiig eity with its boom of cio,->r. AS. 

We have heard of various booms, including 
tlie boom of the Inttern, and the bwmeranu ; 
but the boom of sin is a new boom, lusdo 
expresfily for the author’s Argo. 

Here for hours we hang 

0*er the fine pmU and tremblca of a lioe.«-rp4 A3. 
This mtnrf be a clothes-line. Bard of Moses ! 
What is meaiiti p. fiO, by Indian darks? 
Is it, can it be, an abbreviation for daijuea V* 
P. 63— , 

Mad spoomings to the frighted tUrt 
To Jledgs with mufir, wings of heany noon, 

1 'll eing some rerses that he isent to me :—Ibid. 

Thy faintest smile uut-prices the swelled wombs 
Uf fieets, rich glutted.*- l^p. 73» 73- « * 

Ilen^ it is evident that Mr. Smith had a 
fjiihintly exquisite pnssiigc in 8 haks|^*are*s 
Midhummer Nigbrj Dream ilini-visagwl ” 
ill his soul (as he might liiuiMdf pliridte it), 
ft must be reinanbcn^d tliat he is babbling of 
an Indian morn.*’ l^et us see* 

TVid.UU mother was a rut*ress of iny onlcr ; 

And in the spiced Indian air, ly night 
Full often hath she gn^ip'd by inv side ; 

And sat with roe on Neptune's yellow sands. 

Marking the emhark'd traders on the flood. 

When we have laugh'd to nee the sails conmve, 

Aud grow big-belli(d with the wanton wind : 

Which nhr, with pr««tty and with swimming gait 
(Following her womb, then rich with iny young 
RQuirc^i 

Would imitate, and sail upon the land • 

As l^m a voyage, rich with merchandize.' — 

Mid, Wight's Jhtam^ Act ii. 2. 

But Mr. Smith swells his ships in ' a dif- 
ferent manner. lie would burst their hohls, 
not fill their sails ; and the rc'sult would be 
the loss of all Messrs. Urec*u*s and Lindsay’s 
vessels, and the ruin of many gentleit^cn at 
^'Lloyils.” To stand up in the ruins of a 
man’s own hcitrt must be a difiicuU process, 
which we should imagine even Mr. Bunn 
would scarcely cofitemplate ; yet Mr. Smith 
shrinks not from such a metaphysical catas- 
trophe:— 

If thy rich heart iz like a palace zbattered, 

Stand up amid the rmns of thy heart. 

Surely this was borrowed ffY>m one of Castle- 
reagh’s vivid cutachresesT *'To give the 
hym^heid of vefaeUkm a mp over the 
knitMoT* is nothing to it 
At p. 137 there is a very warm lyric which 
remum ns of some in Mr. Bailor *• " Fsatus.” 
It is eatrcsncly inftmac. There is a pretty line 
in it 

Tby hugs diik eyes am wide 1900 my brow. 

But we cannot say more of it than that it is 


viduptuously second-rate, giving us the idea 
that the aumor had read the lines of Shellty 
to an Indian air, and PhiJUps* immortal trans- 
lation of ^atrsrai pei aSjtfot tbwr SoMm 
But how &iat a reflex is contained in Wal- 
ter’s thirty-two lines 

I clftzp thy walKt, f fml thy hozom's beat : 

0 kiM me into fainUieitt eweet and dim 1 
Thou lesnmt to mo as a iweUiUf peach. 

Full-juiced and mellow, tmmsth to the iahtr*e mmeh. 
Thy hair iz looRen'd by that ki»R you gave : 

It HihhIji niy Khouldorz o'er ; 

Another yet ! 

• • 0 « 

1 feed thy rlazping arms ; my cheek Iz wet 
With thy rich tears. One kits ! tweet, tweet, 

^ Another yet I" — P. 129. 

Mr. Smith’s Another yet !’* cannot fail to 
suggest the 

Da im’batia mille, deinde oenittni 
Doio mtllf altera, dein Koouiida centum 
Doin iis<|uo aliera rofie— — 

Of Catullus. Bui how poor and diluted is 
his stniin to that which the ancients sang. 

Who that reinemiHuw the following would 
give u pin for pages of Mr. Smith’s ecstatic 
weakness — ^ 

Qualit DOS fttit ilia, di diaN^iio 
Qiuitu mollU torut. liautiiuut catentes 
Kt trantfuiliniut hinc ct illiiic labdlit 
ErraiiUw animat. 

I^et those who like this style of poetry, if 
Spanish scholars, belalu^ themtdves to Uarei- 
lasso de la Vega ; or, if simply classical, tiiere 
^is Tibullus — 

Ki dare anhelattm puguantibiu otcula labrlt, 

OMTOla; 

or Claudiun's coupht : 

labrtz aulronm conciliantibufi 
Altcrnuin rapiai munut anhelitum. « 

Tluwe are true poct-luun^aUw of the kiss— 
these and others, from (.)yid and Johannes 
Setmndus to JJafix and Aiiacn^on Moore. Mr. 
Smith cannot afi’ord to enter the lists with 
them. Do wo (exaggerate his aim ? IaA us see. 
13^ tbo MA-zlifire and tlie thiiw* 

'N('aih th« ztxifz, I zat wiili Clari ; 

Ifvr silhcn hotldice lotis unlaced^ 

JIfy itrm was trrmbUng round her waist; 

1 pluck'd th« joy* upvs her lips*— 

Jvyz, though pluck'd, ztill grow again. 


* A toaapoonfuJ of CoriK-liua fialliuz againti ao Im- 
perial (juart of tOMiory fAfo Drama. 

Panda, puella, genaz rozeat 
Perf uzas rubro piirpureW Tyricas ; 

Pocrigs bibra, labra corallioa ; 

Da eMumbatiBi miiia baiia 
flogtz smeatk parttm sniml. 

MThacb ws will andsavoof to render thiia— 

* liOt thy soft cheek of Tyrian bfoom, 

Now deepen hi ita warm perfma* ; 

To mine thy bps' wet eoni ziretth. 

My aobhiog bvMlli 1 zcaree can figeh . 
SwveOy repmi tlw bUhiig 
Ton dihdL ny aeul in every kin. 
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Oh, tliAt death would let mo tairj, 

1,1 a (lewrlrop on a llowcr, 

Kver on thoKO lips.^l*|i. 60 , 61 . 

Wr Huhniit tlmt, in reference to classical pru- 
these lines are us viil^rly Bus^^estive 
)H nrdinuiT Posc^ plustiqucs coiupaml to the 
stdtucH of PrnxitoleH, or^ the idcalisutioiis of the 
divine Titian. As to the sea-shore and the 
nliips/* it must, yes, it must have been at 
Hn^htoii where the poet “«at with Chiri/* 
Our Hulhor^B lovc-POii^ an*, however, about 
<'cjunl to one in a i(K)Tish novel we reviewed 
not lonjj since, entitled JtiomM/e, which creaU*d 
Boiiie inttTest in London circhfB by its licen- 
tiouH iiiipertincnci*. 

It is a poor ajiolo;^* for all this stuflT that 
Mr. Smith can write a preat deal better when 
he <’ 0 iitineH liiinsclf to s<'iiHe, pmmniar, and 
pood iiiomls. 

Wai.TER (to his njpstress). 

Thou nohlo fujul, 

Tcacli mo, if thoif^t noanT (tod tfian 1 ! 

My lifo wan a lung droani : whrii I awoko 
Duly kIckmI liko an angrl in iny patli. 

Anti huoiuM so tiTrihlo, I could hav«' turiiotl 
Into iiiy yfstonlays, utul wnudored bar'k 
To disiiiiit chUdlHMKl, and ff<,siio uutOi (htd 
By rh(* gate of hirtli, not (It'ath. Lift, lift mo up 
11} tliy in^piratiou, ns tho tide 
Lifts up a slraridi'd Liul up«)U tho boacli. 

I will fortli ’iuung fiicn. not mailed in ncurn. 

Hut in (ho armour of a pure mtoiit. 

Oroat dutu‘s and groat songv. 

Aii«l whothor crownoil or aownlosn, when 1 fall 
It lualtors nut. so as tioil's work is dutio. 

Tvo lonrn'd tu pri/o I ho ijuiot liglitning deed, 

No( tlio applauding thundor at its hod.s 
Which iiion call Kaino. -* J*. 201. 

lliid Mr. Sniitli written all likt' this, ho 
would, it is poMHihh‘, Inivt' received less sudden 
nntist', hut he would have l>cen more of a pcK't. 
lie .iiiplit have reiniiiuetl crowidcss but 
is the Avn'Hth ht' has won by tin* nonsenso he 
has written worth tin* pureliase of a summer- 
noon ? 

Tlie lenplh at wliieh we have rt'viewtsl this 
“ poet,’* is not so mueh out of c*ompliinent or 
hlutne to him, us tvproach to his eritit's. It 
is diffietdt to dt'termine wdiether lie sins tlirouph 
youth and want of di.'^eipline, or from jKiverty 
of imupiiiatioii ; us «»i)e who vainly cuts him- 
self witli knivts tlmt his pod ’may come. 
In eitluT case, >vt? maybe {K*rinittcd to M*mark, 
the effect is the same, that if iwctry he 
not pmusely the lelieifous uttemnceoreouimon 
ideas, it does not consist in dispuuiij^ ubstruse 
tboiiphts in torS,tml lanpuape. This is the 
fault and the stumbling-block of tlic day. 
PiHJts fancy it difficult fo say any thing new. 
Tliejr do not know* that tlic wondrous powder of 
tniiis|K>siuon exhibited by colours, not^ of 
music, and ni’t’ applicable to words 

and ideas, lliey should lorgel their readers 


more, and write less for effiset. No one may 
hope successfully to win the Muse by falling 
into a fit and frothing at the mouth, though he 
may for a time impose upon the vulgar. He 
who would snatch fame from the stars must 
not l)c ever on the stretch to avoid mediocrity 
by artificial extravagance. To praise Alex- 
ander Smith as others liave done would only 
be to l>etray him into further imperfections. 
It niipht urge his Pepisus to bolt over plains 
of blasphemy and bathos, and to plunge into 
the* dirty waters of licentiousness. Lrt him 
|K>nder over the fate of learns, who approached 

sun, moon, and stars ** too neai^ly, until the 
first melted all the wax from his wings, and 
he fell into ihe very seas whose lieauties 
he fanc'ied himself securely admiring. Poor 
Keats is said to have been killed by a cruel 
article in a venerable conU^mporary. Wc b<^ 
lieve that had his constitution liecn good he 
would have survived the infliction. AIexand(*r 
Kiiiith incurs afi opfiosite danger. It is enough 
to turn the h<*ud of any young [lerson aspiring 
to he a poet At prc'tent, we art* htmlly prt>* 
pared to say whether he he likely hereafter to 
iieeonie one or not. He has, it is true, occa- 
sioiuilly piv(‘n by no means ordinary t*videiices 
of pow<T. So have ulliers in their generation, 
who have h<*i*n meteors rather than stars, and 
slionc liko the fireworks of a night rathtT 
than thosti glorious beacons streaming from 
past to futuro with a steady light. AlH>ve 
' all, let him rrad hooks and look on men and 
ntiture. Kveu genius must havt* knowledge 
fo work w'ith : tiie kaleidoscope cannot form 
m*,)v iriiHgcs without its hits of glass and 
colourt*d heads. It is too ptiinfuliy apparent, 
at pres^mt that our poet is iJlitenite — illiterate 
in books, in naturf*, and in mankind. 

lA*t us assure Mr. Smith tlmt the persons 
most likely to attack him ere long are tne^ very 
same who have so extravagniiiTy landetl his 
crude Life Drama. Their doing ro wdll be the 
h4>st sign of his improvement rind the earliest 
syiuptoni of his corrected taste. All wc know 
at present is, that the rubbish |mrt of Shelley 
was simple obs(*ui'ity ; that Byron, Campbell, 
Grey, Pope, Milton, Sliakapeare, or Spenser, 
never wrtue such trash us that which ne has 
()erpotjrat(Ki, and whu;!) may be found heaped 
through his Ufe Drama, with hut few diamonds, 
mostly of inditierent water, scattered here and 
then* uiKui it. 

If Alexander Smith become a man and a 
iKiet, he may yet live to thank us. Wo anmni 
him that wo heartily wish him well, and shall 
be the first to greet, with warm adiiuniticni, 
what we still hum to see — a better and nobkr 
efibrt, worthy of a poetkal mind. 
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RECENT PROGRESS OF THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


I. The Aimhtieiratim of JvHim in S&Hth4‘Tn India* Bt John Bhv<?k Nohton, 

Barrinter-iit^Law. Madras : Pharoalj and Co. London : Stovriw and Norton* 1B9& 

II. The Land Tax of Indm^acavrdinfj fo the Mohammedan Law; trandatedjrfm the 

Alumgeeree ; with explanatoiy Notes, and an Intr<Hluctorg Essay. By Nril B« £. 
Bailue. London ; Smith, Kidrr, and &>. Bombay : Smith) Taylor, and Co. 1898. 

III. The Theory and Pracfiee of Caste ; being an Jnqviry into the ^eet$ of Caste on the 

Jnstitatians and probahie Destiny of the AntjUhlndmn Emptre. London : 8n)ith| 
Elder, and Co. Bombay : Smith, Taylor, and Co. IStHI. 

IV, Notes on the Affairs of India in connection with the Chartet^Act Discioudims, 1888. 

Bombay : “ Timw ” Prm. 1853. 

V. Daroda and Dombay ; their Political Morality ; a Norrativef drawn from the Papers 
laid before Parliament, in relation to the removal if Lieut, -Cohmi Outram, C.ll,, 
from ilse Office (f Hesident at^the Court of the Guicovar ; with explanatory Notes, 
and Remarks cm the Letter of L. R. lleid. Esq,, to the. Editor of (he Daily 
News** By John Chapman. Loudon : •Chapiniui. 18551. 

VI. A Memoir of the Public Services, rendered by Lieut, •Qdonel Out rant, C* IL I^ondon : 
Printed {for Private Circulation) by Smith, Elder, and (^>. 1H53. 

VJl JJarada Intrhfues, awl Bombay K^iput; being an Exposition of the Fdttames, 
erroneous StaUments, and jmrtial Quotations, recently promuhntitd by Mr. Instock 
Robert Reid, m a **Lttttr to the Editor of the ^ Daily News, ^ •By Lieutknant- 
CoLONBL OiTUAW, C'. B., laU' Jltwdt»nt at Buroda. London : Printed {for Private 
Circulatuw) by Smith, Elder, and Co. 18953. 

VIII, The Opium Traic ; including d sketch of its histortf, extent, effects, ^c,, as carried 
on in India and China, By Nathan Allkn, M.D. (Scjcond Edition). Lowell 
[United Statci!»] : Walker. 1853. 

IX. The Administration of tlte East* India Company; a Didory of Indian Progress, By 
John William Kavk, Author of The ilistory of the War in AffJjjImiiwtan.^' 
London : Bentley. 18^. 

X. Prtnnml of a Plan for remodelling the Oovemment of India. London ; Hmitli, 
Elder, and Co. Bombay : Smitli, Taylor, and Co, 1855). 

XL A BiU, to Provide for the Government of India, ordered by the House of Commons to 
he printed, June 9, 1863. 

With our April Number we brouj^ht to, a Equally to the purpetae arc* the two next 

close* the series of papers, on the presciiit as^ieet worltb upon onr list. 

of the Indiiui que^tiem, which we eoniineiiced Mr. Neil BailLie, the* author of the iirHt,,was 
in OftohiT lasb We have nothing fo add to er(*<Htal)ly known to the li'nrned world for liii 
our statement -of that aisc — nothint? to miify ; aide treatiw's on “the MohajimiMhm Law of 
and, i|* wo now bestow a few passing words Sale,’' and “ the Mohaniiriedtin Law of Inheri* 
ujKin the subject, it is siinnly tlmt we iimv lance.” llis pnwnt work has eonsidenibly en* 
record, for the information or onr distant rea cL liniiced tlmt acquired rcjuitutiou. It is in cvtTV 
ers, what proep^ a question has made in the rt»si>eet nostriH tenijioribus necioinmiNhitiim,*' 
ag^tion or which we Imre borne an lUKiful, a for tlie Land Tax*(or Kliinijl of India” is 
moderate, and a leading {mrt. the suhjert. It is n work of tim hit^hest au- 

The appearance— almost simiiitanecniH with tliorify, for the b*xf is a lih^ml compilatnui, from 
onr last publication — of the work whicib stands the six volumers of the Fdtawa Alunigeen^e,” 
at the head of our list, set the seal to ibe evi- of pvcfrv thing having a direct l>earing on the 
dence which we liad previously laid before our Land Tux, n* the wofk has been publisltcd 
readers,of theinkiuitoiu operatic of that absurd at the cxpnse of the East-India Cotniiany,^ the 
maohinery whicn the domnany had framed fket is only another prr>of of the ItixnriotK 
for the administration of iusnee. Mr. Norton's heedlessness’lnd ignorance of ^Jie Diwrtors. A 
•tmemeiita have been hitherto itndiaputed, as severer censure upon the stu)iidrapitcity of those 
thw are indisputable. They come forth on present rulers of India^ <»amiot bo untuned, 
him author!^, fin* it is a Comnany's sorvaRt tlmn this timely publication of the laws oi tl^pse 
who makes thw; and we confess that we share who wdgn^l Infore the Comj^ny were strong 
m tiie<mriosity,flUKaied by enough m supplant them. We content our* 

to know whether jUr. Norton continues to act selves with one extract from the erudite and 
as Comiiaiiy's pleader” in the Madras intcrestijig '^Introductory Ennay” of the 
Sadder AoawniL learned author. It will be seen bow oooh 
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pletcly the Atatement of the cum contained in 
our (Mohrrund January Numhern is borne out 
by the ttiets. Oun readers will remember^ 
we cannot too often impress this tnith->that^ 
aecordiiif? to the theory of the Company, tliey 
eaifie not ns conauerors to India, but as liliera- 
tors ; and that these lH)erators have taxed the 
lands of their emancipated people, at rates vary- 
ing from 50 to 75 |K?r cent, of the net produce. 
Mr. Bail lie hIiuII tell us how it fared with the 
same people, before their liappy del ivemnee, by 
the Company, from the power of their Mogul 
coiiquen^ra and tyrants !* 

In tho Aycen Akbaryit U stated that former 
tiroes titc tnonarclis of liitiduBtua exacted toe sixth of 
tlio pro(iuce of the lauds.’* At the same time there was 
levied a aeneral poll tax. Acoordina to the Justitiitcfl of 
Menu, Hindu kings were entitled to.tako, in extromo 
coses, as much as a sixth of tho pnxluco of the lands 
from their subjects. The system afterwards adopted by 
Akbar was that of Shore Khan. . . . The rate iixed 
by Akbar was a tuihd paiit or the avekaoe phodl'ck 
or KACn AKTU'I.K ON LAND or AVKUAOK QUALITY. It is 
probable that it cuinprelkendod some cumpcusatioii for tho 
poll tax wliich, with many other vexatious exactions, was 
reinitUHl by Akltar. Tlio rate boinji; tlius hxeii, was com- 
muted into money at the average prices of nineteen years ; 
and it was loft to tho option of the cultivator to |)ay in kind 
or in money. Tlio Nettlenieut was made for ten years. In 
the ioCerval between Akbar and Aurungsebe some change 
roust have taken place. 

The nature of the change rippi^nrs from tlic 
firman of Aurmigzcbc (moit* pro|)erIy Alum- 
gtHJr), wluoh WH8 itwui'd in — Buhse- 

quoiitly to the coiiiplctioii of the Fttiawn, — 
and 18 tionlniiiod in tins A|)]Hmdix. The 
nioBt iioticeabl(! ditlorence; between Akbur 8 
and Aupungzebe’B ByntcriiH, however, coiiBiBtfi 
in the rut<\ In oiiho of iieerBsity Aiiniiigisebe 
onlniiied that liis revemic-colleelors might take 
aa much as ont->half I ho produce, hut iiiidor 
no cireumsUine(*B were they to exewd it, “ not- 
witliKtandiiig any pnrtieulnr ubility to pay 
more.” Jii other reapeefB they weiv enjoined 

to Hhow the ryolB every kind of favour and 
indulgeuee, and eiidinivour, by wboleMome 
regulations and wine ndminiNtrntion, to engage 
them with lieurty giKid will to labour towards 
the inereuK! of agrieulture, so tliat no lands 
may be neglcH^tid that are en|mble of cultiva- 
tion.” Finnily, the finium eontained provisiona 
for the reclaiming of waste land, of a wise, 
iKiuntifnI, and jiolitic iidtun*, and Bin*h ob should 
caU a blush into the cheek of Halliday, or 
Mdvill himself, if they rend it— ^p. 71—78). 

The other wofk, although far inferior to the 
laat, and in some rcsjiectii disfigured by Euro- 
pean and Missionary prtdilcctious and antipa^ 
Uiifia, is an eminently niM*ful one, and a most 
creditable |>erfoniiBnee. Mr. Irving has ex- 
amined at great length into the theory and 

* ‘‘The Land Tax of India,” Intruduetary Essay, 

pp. xxxiu.— xxxvi. 


practice of caste,” with the view of determining 
the effects of tliat marvellous institatioii uimn 
the probable destinies of the Anglo-Inuian 
Empire.” The little volume before us (which, 
by tV' way, has received the Le Bas prize at 
Cambridge) is the fruit of those labours. We 
utterly mssent from many of the views inci- 
dentally proiiounded by toe author, and more 
c^eciaily fivjm his estimate of tlie laws of 
M:enii, and their obligation. It is therefore 
with a surprise only the more pleasurable, that 
\ve«find ounadves aide cordially to concur with 
liini, in the generous conclusion to ivbich he 
hiis come, aiid which he enforces with elo- 
quence*, ability, and strength, in favour of the 
erfect capacity of the natives of India for the 
igfiest |>olitical employments, and in reproba- 
tion of tne Bonlid and narrow jealousy of the 
Company, wliich has to this day excluded 
them as much as possible from all emplovmcnt. 
*We quite agr<!e with Mr. Irving that tliere is 
nothing in caste to militate against tliat capacity. 
None but the Company ever aswTteii there was. 
It is like their pretendej^ jealousy of Crow'ii 
patronage — a bugbear to scare the curious. 

The law of caste was supreme and universal 
under the Hindu ; It had free scope under the 
Mogul ; and under both — to use once more tlie 
language of Horace Hay man Wilson, cited in 
our last NurnlHT — the testimony of travellers 
and historians assures us that, for centuries 

i irior to the introduction of £uro|X*an agency, 
udin had been }M>p(ilous and fiourishirig, the 
jieople thriving and happy,”t The grewtest 
iiraisi! tlmt can be desiml by aiy man, who 
If^iours for the good of British India will be, 
that he iuis njpproximatt*d the closest to tho 
gigantic models of a Feniz, a Shah Jehaii, luul 
an Akbar ; and the fiiiiit show of activity, here 
and there making by the Company, in these 
last days of their Charter Act of 1853, to restore 
some of the mighty works of those henemetors, 
which have been suffered by the present rulers 
to fall to waste and ruin, would command 
our acknowledgment, if it were not that the 
impudent endeavour to appropriate to 
selvea the glory of the first invention, and to 
extinguish the records of the past, provokes a 
smile of contempt for the barefaced impos- 
ture.} 

In connection with this part of our sulyect, 
we are glad to be able to r^er our readers to 
the following observations of Dr. Bukt of 
Boml^', extracted from bis Notes on 
the Afimrs of India ” — an aUe and interesting 
work, recently published at Bombay, and for- 
ward^ to us* from India by the author. Dr. 
Buist Tooches official documents— aome of thsai 

t History of India.** Tol. I. p. 993, 
i Tho Administralion of the bni-liidta Cnapanyft” 
ke. By ioha WUhaai Kaye. Pp. 04— M. 
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E ttblwhed by Mr. Kaye bimeelf in the days of 
is patriotism— for every one of liis statements. 
It is hardly necessary to add, that of those 
statements not one has been noticed, either 
by Mr. Kaye himself or by Mr. PrinsK^, or by 
any otlier champion or advocate of the Com- 
pany’s goyemm^t; for such is the fashion 
of tl^ India House ! 

At the close of an elaborate and highly 
intcrcHting description of the immense intcnml 
wealth and resources of India— of her gold, 
precious stones, copper, steel, iron, salt, nitre, 
niinejn! oil, so<la, mica, coal, and minerals* of 
all kinds, — her timlier, su^r, corn, silk, cotton, 
rice, spices, dye-stuffs, opium, gums, and drugs 
of eve^species,— of '‘her auimalereBtion,^hich 
presents representatives of every living thing 
moving on the earth or in the waters, from the 
leviatlmn and the elephant to the beetle and the 
ant,'’— of her indigenous manufactures, ** now 
fast hastening to decay” — under the restrictions* 
imposed by the jealousy of Lcadenhaft Street 
hucksters,*— of ^Mier singular monuments of 
art,”— and particularly of “ those wondefs of 
the world, the stone earvings of Central Isidia, 
Rajjxiotana, and Gujerut, — the sandal -wood 
earviiigs, and filligree of Trichinopoly,— the 
embossed silver work of Cutch and Agm, — 
the microscopic paintii^ of Delhi and Lahore, 
— the inlaid wood of Multan and Bombay ” — 
and '^tfac damask rifles and sword-blades of 
Quiemt, which beat any tiling Europe can boast 
of,”— (Preface, pp. xiv. — xviii), Dr. Buist pro- 
cess to say — t 

The ruius of our desolate cities point to the areatneM 
of the empire, before Europeaiia sought its Sioree as 
tradciTR, and seised its soil as con^neron, Goar, the 
former capital of Bengal, corera an area of serontooD 
sqnajre milm, and once boasted of a popnlation of above a 
milUon of inhabitants. Beeiaaoor, while flourishing, con- 
tained nearly a million of inaabited bouses, occupied by 
more than three millions of people. Bajmahal, the city 
of a hundred kings, Is now a miserable tillage inhabited 
by a few papenankers. Mandoo, the capital of the.Patan 
loweigns of Malwa, surrounded by a wall twenty-eight 
miles m dieglti occupies an area of twelve thousand 
Eng^ aerm; the Jummah Mutiid, built of white 
marble, is the finest specitnen of Aflghiui architecture in 
existeoee : it no# supplies the lair of the wolf and the 
tiger. Bhalibibnia, la iRattiawar, Behut in the Northern 
Doab, Lmakasta at the base of the Himalayas, Falibo- 


* The Company ** n*a rien ouUi4— rien appris.” A few 
nUts ago we were endeavonriag to sit out an Indian 
debate in Parliament. A member sp<^ on the exttuctiou 
of the manufactures of India, and reminded the House that 
the policy of prohibitions and mtrictions wbtdi had 
Med it was adopted flnr the sake of eneomf^g our 
amdhetnrai beinatlMm. A gcntleiiian, recently 

fagr gfaoft of the Gomd of Piiseton to the Hi|^ 

Goaigof Pafttainent, who was sitting near ns, esidalnied 
And ajp^thliig Jbe peoj^ of India get bettcf 


till ■BinBnlitfMa 

t "Kotsi 
srffi.— XX?. 


mf could hate made fbP 


dm AM» ef In^a.** Prefliioe, pp. 


thra near Patna on the Gaagse, and OumouJ in the 
province of i^pra, have scarce Ml sufllcifittt tracei be- 
nind them to mark Htfhr boundaries. 

Ihe irrigalioo of the country, so long neoleeciid by the 
British Government, and flrom which such magnipeent 
resulm have within the last twenty years been derived, 
was on ubjeet of anxiety to the miera of Ind&a five 
tunes ago. The Emperor Fetose constnicted, about tlka 
year 13So, a magnificent canal, fortbe purposes of Irriga* 
tion, from the bw of the mountains to the nei|^ibouvhood 
of Delhi, two hundred miles in knigtli, by means of whldb 
a vast tract of country was made fertile as a garden, and 
above a million of mumle provided with bread. Two 
centuries after this, the ulustrious Akbar devoted himself 
to the construction of new canals for Um purposes of irri- 

S acion, and the clearing out of those formed by his pre- 
ccossorc, and which had fallen into decay. He made 
the subject a regular part of the system of government, 
and loft a canal art behind him, which has come down to 
our times, providing for a complete series of arrangements 
and a large array of officers for their extension and ma- 
nawment. Tho Shah lehan, seventy years later, tm)k up 
with euthasiasni*tbe plans of his pmecessor, and was 
nobly seconded In his efforts by Ali Murdau Rhan, cele- 
brated over the East for his skill and taste in architecture. 
The success of their labours was magnificent : tradltfoB 
still enlarges on tho vDstnoss of the returns derived from 
tho canals brougltt into existence by them, which were 
Bucii as from a single canal to pay for the malntenaneeof 
twclvfl thousand horsemen. The permanent establish- 
incut maintained for ptdice purposes consisted of five 
hundred horsemroi and a thousand footmim, armed. Our 
first canal operations commenced little more than thirty 
years ago, and in 1821, the waters which had, five cen- 
turies be^re, been made to visit the city of Delhi, were, 
alter fifty years sos|»eiuiion, re-introduced with their 
former channels. 

From the Jumna canal, now in use, government dorivei 
a revenue of 25,000/. a-year from a total InvesttiHRit of 
00,000/. ; from the Western Jumna eaniU an investment 
of 140,000/., a direct revenue of 44,000/. a-year artsee. 
Lands previously comparatively barren are maintained 
in a state of constant pruUuctivouess for a water rent of a 
shilling an acre. The population maintained in tho iiri- 
gaiod districts is very nearly double mile for niUe of that 
of these not irrigated A careful computation made by 
authoritv shews, that, in the fatnino year of 1857* tho 
gross value savfri by the Eastern Jumna canal wawhidf 
a million storliiig ; one tenth of this being roveoiie, or 
fifty thousand pounds direct gain to the public treasury. 
Tho unilod Jumna canals savA at the same period above 
two millions sterling to Utc commonwealth. On the 
canals jn the North-west Provinres, complotefl iiotween tlie 
years 1821 and 18411, government oXTK$ndod 557,808/., and 
drew in direct canal revenue 546,000/. By this an aria 
of nearly 1,300,000 acrcs.of mund — previously sterile— 
have been made to yield produce worth two and a-half 
millions annually, and to support upwards of six hotidred 
thousand human beings. The Sutlej canal now in progress 
is expected to water 024,000 aeresf and to yield goviwnmcnt 
a rmenue of 55,447/., on an exp^dituro ef a f|uarier ef 
a million, or nearly twenty per cent. It has Ijocn esti- 
mated by the Befigal engiuoers, iliat water and land, 
available for the purpose of irrtgafiou in these neighbour- 
hoods, would, on an expenditure of two tniliioiis, afford a 
permanent reComi of 578,150/. annually, or close on Btirly 
per cent., and that a surface of neatly niiie mfllfttoa or 
acres, or above tgn thousand square mites, might thereby 
be Inrought into cultivation. The Resent Ouv^riiev- 
General most strongly reeomibaoded nie Conn of DMe- 
tors to borrow for such impn/femmOM it these, so long «• 
money WId be bad at five per cent., and made to rauian 
from fifteen to forty. In uiaee of aetiiig on coumel m 
Judicious, tbe Court have directed the most stringent rn* 
trendunents to be mode ; any surplus that nu^ accent 
to be applied to the Uquidatkm of tnair dobts : they hivi. 
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not eron left the retaroe on existing caoali to Ih) ez« 
pended ou utlicr>» ; and the iuteryention of private enter- 
prifte ifi out of the qiicition, where nothing can be done 
without the sanction of govemmeDt, and government 
taketf five veani to anewhr a letter. The most magnih- 
cent of all the works of this sort ia the Grand Oingei 
Canal, navigable for nearly 900 milee, and on which a 
tnillion and a quarter is propoeod to be sunk. It is ex- 
liocted to yield a return of ,400,000/. a-yoar, of which 
100,000/. will ho direct revenue : it will fertUixe no less 
than five millions and a-balf of acres of land— now in 
a state of comparative sterility — ^increase the gross pro- 
duce by upwards of seven millions sterling annually in 
value, and relievo a population of aljove six millions, of all 
fear of those frightral famines by which the country was 
wont to be decimated. Yet millions on millions might 
bo t)xpend«Hl on irrigation in India, with assurances of 
profit equal to what they afford, 

The principal canal for watering the Baree Doab will 
cost, it is hofieved, half a million sterling : it will irri- 
gate about fi46, 000 acres*-at present in a state of complete 
sterility. It will cost for its maintenance *<aWt 
90,000/. a-year, and yield a free return of 120,000/., or 
twenty-four iior cent, on outlay, after meeting all 
charges ; thus repaying the cost within five years, and 
loavinff us a clear increase of 120,000/. on our revenue, 
from »is single department. 

Tlio Madras Government has within six years spent 
thirteen lakhs of rupees (190,000/.) on works of irriga- 
tion on the Ofslavery, and have already received twenty 
lakhs (200,000/.) in ilirect return in shape of land re- 
venue. 'liie average revenue for a period of six years 
before tlie work bo^ was ninoiocn lakhs ; it is now 
thirty lakhs of rup<«s (300,000/.^ : so that a third more 
than the entire original outlay naving been already re- 
funded to the treasury, Govornmoiit will horcaftcr draw 
from the improved districts ten laklis a-year, or two- 
thirds of the whole sum originally ex|)endod, of net 
increase of revenue. The increase of the laud-tax is a 
small frootion of the actual gain : the native goods 
exportetl by sea from tlio irrigatetl districts sprung up 
at once from seven (70,000/.), tlivir previous average, to 
thirteen (130,000/.) lakhs; and though Uie tremendous 
floods of 1H49 reduGiMl them, they now proiuise to main- 
tain themselves at above foarti«en laklis (140,000/). 
Before Uiis muek could bo contributed to the public 
purso, at least five times as much must have becu 
talu^i^ out of Uio soil by the cultivators, all constiiuting 
the solid and sul«tantial wealth of the state, Wo pro- 
bably do not overrate the fruits of the cxpctiditure of 
thirteen lakhs (130,000/.) at a half milbon sterling 
annually in iiU ; representing, at five per cent., a \mr» 
manent capital of tou millions added to the vaiuo of 
our umpire, or a return of four hundred per cM^nt. 
animall) on the atlventure ! Talk of improving a country 
by railways l-«requiring a gliarautoo for their oonstructkm 
of five per rout. !— -the buigest of wliidi will scarvely 
pooutrate so far into Uie interior as the length of some 
oC our arid river deltas f— where Uio productive lands, 
or lands ca}»aMo of bolftg reiideroii such, abut on the 
sea^hhoro, i»r are |ioiieirato«l by navigable streams, and 
which in either ease provide woter-caniage, so that the 
pruducse may be trausiHirtiHl from Unt &lds where it 
grows to a place of shipment t Talk of California ! — 
with its oountless robberies and murders, its weekly 
•iaflagnUians„ its unlveiial rapine and brutality!— 
yWkling wealth suck as Uie diggings of a single delta 
supply, with twenty deltas on our hands ygt unca^ored 

* The Madras the substance of a statisti- 

cal pa(ier published at tho Madras Goveruinrnt press, ex- 
hibiting the cost and effects of irrigation. The extract is 
too :ong for our columns : wo content ourselves with the 
results. Of forty work* of irrigation ext^med between 
in that rrcsidency, ** the onmia/ increase of 
revonie firom the day of the outlay in each case» amoimti 


This is no case of oonqiiest or of rapine— of doininkms 
ravished, through violence and ddum of blood, from the 
hands of their original possessors. !no question of right 
can ever be raised— no claim of compensation or groan of 
grievance emitted. No people have been ooerosd or 
enslaved— no native ttobiliw reduced or expatriated. Our 
grounds of congratnlation are genuine, as they are un- 
alloyed. The only thing we have to blush for is, that we 
should so long have neglected these, and stiU nofriect 
Boiztng other sonrees of wealth so enormous— of good so 
analloyed. 

Our wants at the outset are most moderate : all we 
desire is investigation. We have a noble corps of engineers 
to rely upon — we have scores and scores of other officers 
capable of acting as surveyors almost as efficiently as 
eu^neeri ; and hundreds on hundreds of European soldiors, 
wining and able to share in the more laborious and less 
intellectual parts of the toil. All wo want to begin with 
is a survey of, and report on, every river delta in India : 
fur Mifibras this has been aecomplishod ; in Bombay it 
yqt rdquires to be begun. With estimates of the outlay 
and return onco before us, Oovemment has only to select 
the improvement to be begun with ; or, if too timid to 
attempt to improve the revenues of the country, to place 
their improvement within the reach of those willing to 
undertake it. Even in the midst of universal distrust, 
roguery, knd mismanagement, it would not be a very 
difficult matter to induce capitalists at home to embark 
in enterprises, assuring them of a twenty pt^r cent, return, 
and leaving about as much more to bo acquired by the 
rulorsiof the land, who would L. this case have, so kindly 
and cordially, at least consented to allow tlicir dominions 
to l>c improved, but that Uio iutermiuabio delays of oorre- 
spoiideiice intervene ! 

Such arc a few of the most obvious, if not of the molt 
striking, circumstances connected witli, or characteristics 
belonging to, a country for whose welfare aud good go- 
verntnent England has made herself responsible, and for 
the management of which she must yet give mi account ; 
and which, judging from what has already occurred re- 
garding It, is likely to meet infinitely less attention at her 
nojifls than the discussion of a Militia Bill, ortho borrow- 
ing of a score nf scnt<>nces from a French author, by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as an eulogium on the me- 
mory of the Duka «f Wellington. Thirty gentlemen sit 
foi thirty days in committee on our affairs. Th^ examine 
twenty-five witnesses. Two of these bad been Govemon- 
Genoral, and three had been local Governors ; eight had 
boon Members of Council, aad three had been Secreiariee 
to Uuvommeuk ; two wore Directors, and two were high 
officials in the India House ; the remainder consisted of 
a Geuerai. two Colonels, and a Captain,— these last being 
examined on tho subject ef patronage alom. And, having 
commenced thoir labours as a matter of Ibtiii, and with 
their minds made up as to results, befissa bearing a 
thousandth pvt of the facts, with which digy oug^t to 
hare been fluniliv, tbe committee venture eo recommend- 
ing a renewal of tbe Act as it stands— as it has, in tho 
main, st<K>d linee 1 784— though the majority of those ex- 
amined. few and prejudiced as they were, have recom- 
inciulcd the most swiH^ping alteration*. Tlio BUI of Mr. 
Htt, framed in 1784, at a period of fierce political ex- 
citement, to regulate and control the ope^kuis of a 
commercial company dealing in tetu cottons, and ealieocsb 
and apt to get loose in their notions of morality, is sup* 

to setwi/y prr cent, as tlio shaio of Government alonej'* 
betides the increase in the inleaUe vaJins, and prodnetlfWi 
nets of the land itieif. ** Eietodlagall the iomti bena* 
fits which mutt accrue Co oommecce firom the genet*! 
prosperity of those distrkia, theGeverumeiitliasalteidyhed 
back TBx PBuretPALsrm, avn etOBT huitiibbii nos ubbt 
ig TTiK sitAFB Of EBortTl" WcU nuty the editor of ChnS 
jimmo] wonder whv the Company, “in the teeth of Chasa 
figures, cimtmuetokflinrBdgsiiioBif for verin of 
-JSifdorA'.Q. A 
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paud suited to tbe wa&ts of the (fair«l qiukiter of the 
oineienith oeaturv, wad is ahout to be es^tcoded to the 
year Jfl74, as if^ duriuo the ninety veers, dtiriag which 
more political ehaiiw had oecumd than daring the pro- 
fiofii five boadiad, India aim of aQ the worid hid tto^ 
ita 

The Otttram Blue-booka are still incom- 
the papers ordered, on tbe motion of 

T. Otway, are still withheld from Parlia-^ 
ment. But the disclosures of 1852 are matter 
of history; the fbcts obtained have found uni- 
versal acceptance ; and private information is 
not wanting to supply the scandalous conceal- 
ments of tne India House* It is now ascer- 
tained bevond tbe posfdbility of contradiction, 
— for we JMiveCol. Oiitram bimself comiim for- 
ward to give the testimonv*— that the feojful 
charges set forth in the Bombay Briberies a 
Tale of the present Charter,*^ by Mr. Anstc^ 
— for we violate no confidence in revealing tne 
identic of ** Indus, ’'—are substantially true,— 
that the conclusions to which that writer lias* 
come are those of able and clcaarlu^ded 
critic,”— that “the suppressed despatch” of 
Colonel Oiititim, which ap}>oars in Mr. Aiistey’s 
Fourth Edition, is a genuine document, -Ahat 
Mr. Reid's reply to Mr. Austcy is such os “ an 
unscrupulous nired advocjite might be supposed 
willing to hazard,” — and that Col. Outrain’s 
last lingering reliance on the personal purity of 
that n*pni9cutative of Her Minc^sty “ iias lieeti 
materially modified by the furtJier information 
which he has derivtHllrom the Blue Books, and 
from his (Mr. Reid’s) own unfortunate pam- 
phlet” We are also able to state, and iipou 
authority equally rcs}iectable, that the docu- 
ments so long withlield from Parliament, bqt 
soon to be produced, establish fullythm fiicts — 
that Lord Falkland’s famous “Khu^t Cir- 
cular ” of 1850 was ■ sent to the fifty neods of 
departments, or officers on special services, 
po]iticaI,reveiiuc,and judicial, who serve under 
the Government of Bombay — that thosc^ covc- 
nuLted servants were required to report, each for 
his own district, whether the belief in the cor- 
ruptibility of the Bombay Govemnient or its ser- 
vants was general; whether there were any 
grounds for tbe belief; and whether there were 
any means of eradicating it — that of those 
FtFTT ser\*ants, thirty-eioht, including 
Colonel Outram, reporUnl that the belief ex- 
isted, that it was general, that it was not un- 
founded, and eracGcablc only by such means 
as Colonel Outram himself 1 im vainly ne- 
oonunended ; that kins others (of whom five, 
beilig miiitejry officers, were liwle to be dis- 
missed beck to their rejpmentB at the pleasure 
of liord Falkland) reported that the belief 
extetodi and was general, but was founded mere- 

* ^Baruda IntrigiMii and Bombay Rbntput.** By 

l 4 Sttt.*Col> OutraiD, C.B« pp* 3— 7t 33. fid. 15C* l/3« 


ly in the depravity of the minds whidi enters 
tainod it ; and that those who reported| ffiat no 
such belief emsted to their knowlcid^, were 
only THREE, vis. Uf* Andrews, the UteJildgo 
of Surat, against mom imputations of im 
foulest bribery had been ior years imtorioum 
pending, down to tbe day cn his death, pd 
two other M^rvants hol&i^ commands in 
non-British territories of Pahhunpoor and the 
Mahet) Kanta t In this state of oireumstanoes 
the Court of Diroctoi's have tardily l)egttu to 
defer a little to public opinion ; and a Com- 
mission of Inquiry into Uie alleged corrup- 
tions of Messrs. Bell and Simpson and 
the Sudder Adawlut at B<»mbay, and other 
departments of that Government, is about to 
issue. The uftairs of Boroda are for over witli- 
drawH from the cognizance of that unworthy 
Government ; *aiul the Governor-General of 
India is sfaxually appointed by the Board of 
Control to undertake the office. Colonel Ou- 
tmm is not restored to Baroila, but hi) is re- 
leased from his alltpance to Bombay;-— 
the Cabinet liavecome foru'ard to do him honour 
in a manner which, in a few days, will be pub- 
lic, but which we in the meanwhile may not 
reveal ; — ^and the Marquis of Hulhousie himsedf 
is charged to complete the n^paration. For 
other mattiTB of detail we refta* our readers to 
Mr. Chapman’s “ Baroda and Bombay,” the 
“ Memoir of the Public Services of Lieut. CcJ. 
Outram,” and, above all, tho crusliing ex- 
posures now put forth by tliat gallant 
officer himself, in his “ Baroda Intrii^ies 
and Borolmy Kbutput,” — severally pnmxed 
to this article. Altogether it is a result of 
whiqb we have reason to be proud, for we have 
contributed to tho accomplisninent. 

Come jwe now to the book of Mr. Kaye. 
Whilst serving in the Bengal Artillery, that 
officer was a patriot, zealous for the reforma- 
tion of Indian abuses, and formidable exceed- 
ingly to Indian satrajis. The Cakutta limimo 
was* his handiwork,— that Review, which, in 
times past, did good siirvici! to the cause, and 
made public the most mystfirious transactions 
of East-Iiidian management. State-papers, and 
state-secrets of every kind, inch as the Honour^ 
able Company would willingly have given its 
long ears to nave Huppres8ed,-'did somehow or 
other fall into tho bands of the enjiter of the 
Calcutta Jteview^ and so got known to the 
public. We need not say Tkow uiwdul the dia- 
closures have proved to ourselvsif. Our readmi 
are aware that, in our reesmt papers on the 
Indian ouestioa, we made free and copkms use 
of Mr. Kaye and his Calcutta BeFiexe, and 
t^t wsf! were only too happy to cihi their au* 
thority. 

But a chai^ came over the scene. Mr. 
Kaye quitted India, came to Engltmd, andj, 
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for ibe first time in his life, met, fiice to &ee, 
with his antagonist, Sir JTames Weir Hogg. 
A single conversation with that important par- 
sonage— he was th&n Chairman at the I^ia 
House — was quite sufficient to upset all Mr. 
Kaye*s opinions. The experience of years, the 
eonvictioiiB founded on that' experience, the 
patriotic ardour for the redress of India’s 
wrongs, and the generous indignation against 
her rapacious and anile oppn^ors, all vanished 
in that one interview ; and incontinently Mr. 
Kaye became the partisan of the Company, 
ancl laid him down with the Hogg. His Cal- 
cutta Revmv earne out strong against ** Char- 
ters and Patriots and, by way of serving its 
new friends, and demonstrating at the same 
time its own honesty, proclahniS to its readers 
the somewhat suspicious fact, that^nmongstthosc 
writers who had contributed the severest articles 
against the Company which had theretofore 
grad'd its pagcis, there was not one who could 
complain that a large share of the Company’s 
bounty had not been subsequently bestoweil 
upon him! Nor has Mr. Kaye himself been 
idle. His pamphlet — a thick one of 712 jmges 
— called “The Administration of the Hast- 


more charges to rdhte^ rinNS had this new-fcqiid 
dkampion oftha India House. Horace Hayman 
WiliN^ Butterworth Ba^, Bleeman, Out- 
ram, ‘Snuivai^* Norton, Wiilhunson Bamsay, 
Briggs, the Napiers, Mountstuart Elphinstoiie, 
Metcalfe, Ellenborough, and WiUiam 
Bentmck, and many another Crown or Com- 
pany’s servant, named in our present or former 
articles on tliis subject, were surely witnesses of 
weight enough to warrant some little notice, for 
themselves and their statements, at the handseven 
of the great men of Leadenhall Street, or their 
advocate, Mr. Kaye. Such, however, was not 
the purpose of Itts clients, more intent on 
ingenious evasion than honouralde acquittal; 
and Mr. Kaye appears to have been instructed 
accordingly . This defence, be says, “ is written' 
almost entirely in a narrative form. There is 
little of the disquisitional and controversial in 
it.” In fact, there is none at dl. In not one 
wpage of this dreariest of volumes, is there so 
much os an allusion to any one of those heavy 
accusations, to which we were the main instru- 
ments in awakening the public “ at the present 
juncture,” and which are> now engaging some 
attention at the hands of a small but intellectual 


India Company — a History of Indian Pro- 
gress ” (!) is here hi'fore us. ft is at all events a 
history of the progre^ss of Mr. Kaye’s opinions, 
and his fortunes too, as wo may not nn&irly 

^ 'file zeal of a renegade is proverbial. Mr. 
Kaye launches at once in median res; and 
writing, as he says, on the “23tli of April 
185!l,” respectfully inscribes his volume, “ rife 
with reconls of their goo<i dci'ds,” to “ the two 
services” of the East-Iiidia Company, inform- 
ing them nt ibe same time, without a single 
weirii to qualify the fiilsomencss of the |mncs 
gyric, that Hiinke is of opinion that “ there are 
many degree of hei*oic renown, but the highest 
praise is due lo those who have opened new 
scenes for the civilisation of mankind and 
leaving it to die services ” themselvw to ap- 
prmirintr the gross complement. 

The scheme of the oook itself is singular. 
It had been announced for the last six mouths, 
that Mr. Kaye was^ coming on as champion of 
the Indian Government, vice Campbell dis- 
missed. It is iHdievcd that, like Mr.CamplicH, 
Mr. Kaye has been largely assisted, out of the 
coffers of the Directors, with the means of de- 
fraying the heavy cost of publication. He 
ofiers it to his fmdm as a repertory of infor- 
mation, desirable “at the pnwit juncture;” 
imd he takes every occasion, as he proceeds, to 
Hlhund them that the Comjmny are now on 
Airir trial, and that he is anxious to scctfre for 
them a partial verdict. His purpose was, there- 
for, decidedly polcmiear; and surdy^ never 
had" polemiic more enemies to deal with, or 


minority in Parliament. 

He has done much more. He has contrived 
to suggest charges which no one thought of 
brining — char^ of an import quite contrary 
to tJiose to wnich the Company are justly 
liable ; and then he triumphantly appals to 
facts inconsistent with the fiction. For in- 
stance, he takes gi’eat pains to pi*ove that 
Colonel Sleeman, llutterworth Bayley, Colonel 
Oiitram, and other servants of the Company, 
Imve been of much service in their geiieratioii ; 
and, having done so, he proceeds to argue that 
none but toe i^oraiit or malevolent will dare 
to defame public si'rvants of their stamp. Quh 
riUtperavit ? Certainly not we, — who' have used 
the unanswered and uniinswcrable evidence 
of thmi very men, to demonstrate the mise- 
rable imbecility, (^miption, and tyranny, fiscal, 
judicial, and police, against which they gave 
testimony, and which the East-India Company 
had sc't up. Certainly not we, — who have made 
it our pnneipal charge against the authoritka 
whicli govern India, that the representations 
of those very men are to this day unheeded, and 
their counsels set at nought! Certainly not 
we, — who have presented to our readers the 
case of at least one of those very men, — Colonel 

^ We oontiniie to dte this geotleoiao's authori^, and 
tho rather that he is now oone ofer to tfaa mnw. We 


record, withoat attmnptiiw to explain the Awt, that on 
aOth ok ** the Friend India,*' m the teeth of all thathe 
has said and written Ihr maity years naet, and nere 
•specially of bb two able pamphlets of 1801 , MSa, wMi 
wo recently noticed with weil-deserved enkMpom, mofid 
the India Home Vote of Confideiioe in me Conn of 
Directors! 
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fortttD^ the einBi et^me of j&i elMol 
appreciation whkh in .Xipteahall %etiB!Nutt 
vma merit each an lib| aocL the wfth 

which hmmrdbleieirvi^ im are now do* 
tailed in: thd axilheiitio page qf one of the 
works* {Mrefli^lQ this paper, are recqldpeiisad* 

Oim other initajice/aiid we have done# Mr# 
Kaye would have us inihr thqt the sabjects of 
the king of Oude, and those of the Nisam, 
occasionally eniigrate into theCompiuiy^s terri- 
tories in quest of pure government, prospeiity, 
and repose ; and he ventures to suggest that 
the aversion of the Indian native to foreign 
travel is the main reason why this emigration 
does not largely'* take place at present (p# 
54.) Wo never heard that any one dreamod 
of accounting for the smallness of the supiKised 
emigration; for sure we are that no such 
emigration has ever taken place. Tlie emigra- 
tion is all the other way ! If the natives of 
India are not a migratory |)eo))le '* by nature, 
those who imj thralls of trie Company •luivc 
learned tlie art with a vengeance ! Sciy*eo a 
mail arrives from India, without additional 
pwof of the extent, to wliieli the disgust, 
gendered bv misrule, is dispeopling the Com- 
pany's territories for tlie benefit of tluvse of the 
Nisani and of Oude. The following is a 
s|iecimen : we take it from the Madrm Aihe» 
n/rtim of the IStli January 1852 : — 

M 4S!’iii»ATAi«.-~T!iiR district Km of lato l>oon attracting 
a lar^o siiare of puKltc attention, and sad indeed is tKc tale 
OF roRiiCFTioN, orpncssins, asp wretcrrunkss that 
has been unfoldtHl hy the Comruissioners appointed to in- 
Tcstiffato the affairs of ilietoUcetorate. In the words^of 
an authenticaUd cfimmuniratioo. The district has b(H>n 
in a terrible stale, and imjuiryonly dUcto9<« fresh enor- 
mities. Kvery department seems alike, hut the pnhHc 
works, or Marainut department, seofiis the one most fa^ 
Tuurid by the deliiiqueuts. Tlie (loveromeiit, the ]HH)p]o, 
f ho laliuurers, all, all were plundered !" One fact onl) we 
will hero mentinn : such was the AnuiNisTasTioH or 
MasrurATAM, t»k raopLi rhioratrp nr thoc- 
iAMM fnTo TRS Nisam's iMiMiiooMs: unahlo io endure 
TUP. TTSANKT OF Beitisii aui.E, tlio wrotchod iobahi- 
taiiU fled for shelter to the territories of that prince, who 
tritf »me day be drpo^ed by us for iytujranec of the science 
</pc»pmkSKmi.t Mr. Porter, i^o lias had char^ of the 
district for tliejpast nine years, **rcfluujied io hlissfnl ig- 

If Mr. Kaye is really desirous of meeting 
the charges awnst his clients, he will have no 
difficulty in doing so. They are as {dentiful 

« «»AMe«ii<drortlm PahlfofWTiasor IdsW.^^ 
Oatram.** 6initb.EMer ACto. Iflilfl. 

t Prophetic words! ThewafltfoMleswfitbWiiu. the 
last Indk mail iafonns ns that his Hi^asss has Keen 
eesipeUed toasdb, hy way of first instahniNift, the ririiait 
cottaUHiistririlia lasha, Beear, to the Gompeiqr- H has 
yMdsdhhiliertoarsMaeof i0fl,qaSt.a^yeMr. ItaiUuM 
Ahaadmim and Khaadeish, famm for iu foraiidahle 
aqrariaa msnneetioa of I8S3--5S against ths laat- 
gathsmelilM Cou^M^e-Ed. Jf. Q. K 


aflhhdAsniiMhaiid liq4nia]rii^dM«qv^ 
ibq%e. If kc {wefbni the sanfpqouiqqitf 
wmjag let hini be qileut, Itot ft tml 
qfter this fimlmm is neither m& nor meWl^ 
It bus not even the grace of origiikaliiy. Iwt 
g^uoe bebn(pi to Tom niumb, *^who mode Mb 
giants first, and tbrni he slew tbetu!'^ 

He who 1ms rtud Sir Chuirlqi Wood's speoA 
on moving ffir huve to Ij^riiig in the Indian 
Government Bill, uiav spare himself the labour 
of wading through Mr. Kaye's 712 printed 
jfiagcfi. The sjieetdi was the epitome of the 
nook : Mr. Kaye had pre^rod ihv brief ; and 
from those instructions me President of the 
Board of Control sfinko to the Commons. It 
has betm wittily oliservecl by the 7Vwar news* 
paper, that to a man cpiite ignorant of die 
geography, the chronology, and tbo history 
of HUtient and modern India, and who nOver 
reads the daily papers, the spein^h may pds« 
sibly uflbrd much information. The 

sumo may be said of the hook. Thrtte-fourths 
at least of its contents might liave b<«eii spared. 
What was a^anted ‘^n the present juncture” 
wc. liavo not ; what was not woiited wc have. 
We wanted to know how far the Company 
werci imunirtnl to confess or dimy the tnith of 
the highlv serious charges, wIictYHif they wore 
inculpated on the testiimiiy of their own ser- 
vants; ibr itwasoiilyu|Kmtheassumpti<m of their 
truth that the encroimhments njion the Court 
of Directors, prormsed by Sir Charles Wood, 
weni to 1)0 delemtccl. On this licatl, we a^in 
say, Mr. Kaye is lamentably silent. We did 
not want to know the luMtory of Tortar, AIT- 
gliaij, Por(ugU(!se, and British conqiuoits in 
Asia. On this head he is hinientahly diffuse } 
— occupying, indi%i], with such like sq)iooi» 
boy n)attei*s, by far the greater part of his 
nondcn>us volume. And vet one chapter of 
Mr. Irving's Treatise* on Caste— one page of 
Mr. NeiJ Baillie's learned translation from the 
Fiitiawa of Alun)gc(;r, contains' more real in- 
fonnation on the ecunparative results of those 
successive conouisitjr, timn is to be foond in the 
whole work of Mr. Kaye from cover to cover. 
There are om; or two pagers, however, tlirown 
into his Appendix, which, be says, are partly 
his own ana fssrtly contributed $ and tlio eon* 
text warrants the presun^tion tliat they cooio 
from the India Ilotise. These jiapcrs are the 
only useful and interesting portions of the worit 
—as containing the India fioqiKs's own icoOttat 
of the monopolies of opium, salt, and land, aiid 
the bkesings which fiillow in their trun. Dia* 
daioing to apjiear consebes of* having any 
thing to answer in regard to these Ihii^, Mf« 
Kaye ami his direetoriai associates ptunga 
fearlessly into labooind panagyrie# Thdy Him 
upon the tqiiom culture as moaopolixed by 
Goveniiiient,«-the principle of comp^ing t& 
2B 
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eidtiyttor to wll to nobody but tbemsdres, 
asd to thcnuBolvesj at a price fixed by them- 
gii]y^^^the pleaeure of forcing the Chinese 
Oovenimcnt at the cannon’s mouth to con- 
nive at tho contraband trade carried on by 
the piratical opium-clippers of the Company in 
the heart of their ports^— and all the other 
distinguishing points of the system so ably 
and graphically displayed in the indignant 
pages of the American author*, u^hose work is 
the eighth upon the list prefixed to this article, 
j^venue, they say, is the one thing needful $ 
and without this opium monopoly, the always 
deficient r<weniic of India would incur a per- 
iDunent loss to the tune of thrive millions ster- 
ling—a loss not to be supplied under the 
Company’s system of finance. This is cVery 
excellent morality, no doubt ; andtlie Company 
have always been famous for the steadiness 
and consistency with which they have kept it in 
view in every department of their policy. But, 
alas for tlie mutability of human affairs! 
Hardly had Mr. Kaye’s hook seen the light, 
when the Indian mail brought us a decree of 
tho Emperor of China, legilizing tlie impor- 
tation or opium from any (lart of the world 
upon payment of a certain duty. A still more 
rec<mt mail brings us a second edict, by which 
his Celestial Majesty authorises and empowers 
his own subjects to grow and sell opium for 
themselves. The impossibility of prohibiting 
efik^tually tho pernicious traffic or tho Com- 
pany, without involving his country in a now 
M'ar with QiU'im Victoria, is the ground on 
which the Emiieror rests these two decrees. 
Ill one of our lute articles on the subject, we 
shewed that the lucrative but precanous^re- 
vemif, derived by the Eust-lndia Company from 
that iniquitous source, it depended entirely upon 
his Celestial Majesty to maintain or take aw^ay. 
Ho has taken it away. By a mere scrape of 
his pen Mr. Kaye has seen realised, — and within 
a few HOURS, — Ids own prophetic apprehension 
leei Chinese legislation stiould come to the aid of 
the British h^gislator, and “tliis delicate question 
cousequontiv find its own solution in a very 
tm YEARS P' (P. 688.) That lieing the case, 
it is hardly ^vorth wliile to pursue tlio question 
further. Otherwise it would not lie diffloult to 
shew how consistently the same Honourable 
Company has ever adhered to tlie great prin- 
ciple, on which Mr. Kaye and the Dirootors now 
ju^fy the coei^ settkment of the market- 
price of opinm in India, and the pfohifaition of 
all enterprise and oom^tion of private capi- 
talislB—*^^ interlopers,” as the said oapitaUsts 
are more orthodoxically called. What 4hey 
now say of the danger of abandoning the opium 
monopoly, they said long ago of the perils of a 

— ■ f - ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

* « Th« Trade * etc. UveU. 18S3. 


trade with India— <»f the mi s chi aft would 
accrue from opening the ports of China to the 
tea^hips oP mterloperB — of the impolicy of 
permittingthe culture and maaufimtureof indigo 
to private enterprise— >and, in abort, of every 
other step in the same direefion, won by the 
incessant labour of ^^interlopers”, in Asia mint 
Europe. In 1853, as in 1813 and 188^ the 
prognostic is still the same. The India House, 
using Mr. Kaye for their organ, tell os, in the 
words of eld (p. 687), tliat, if the opium 
moEoply were abandoned to-morrow, many 
natives and Europeans would immediately set 
up their factories, clear their vats, give out 
their a/lvances, and, at the close of a suoccsaful 
seasQn, freight a whole fleet of country boats 
for transmission to Calcutta ; but und^ such 
a system it would be unlikely that the drug, 
fashioned in half-a-dozen different modes, would 
i^tain its consistency and purity!” Ndther 
would the growers themselves be benefited by 
the chaise! At least ** it is very doubtful 
whetlier Ryots could derive more benefit from 

ANY C0NCEIVADIJ£ BYSTf.M, Other than the 
present which allows them none at all ! 

In the same ogreeable and easy style does 
the author demonstrate the superionty of rack- 
rents of fifty, sixty, and seventy-five per cent., 
whether as viewed w*ith reference to the culti- 
vator or to his landlord, the Company (pp. 200, 
201); and the inestimable blessings that flow 
from a salt monopoly, to a population with whom 
salt is a hiindreafold more of a necessary of life 
than it ever was in England, where, from the 
beginning of the reign of George IV., thanks to 
the just clamour of the people, it bos remained 
customs and excise free. Mr. Kaye and his 
associates, however, argue that, if the salt mo- 
nopoly were repeal^, the Indians would make 
their own salt, each at his own door, and not 
resort to the manufacturer, the shipper, or even 
the shopkeeper, for his supply; and, if so, 
they exclaim, wliat will become of ** the free im- 
port of Liverpool and Manchester salt fay se^” 
not to speak of the million of revenue levied 
in India at the Company’s salt-works? (p.675.) 
This strangest of amiments to prove Uiat it is 
^the result of the saU monopoly to place salt 
WITHIN REACH OF TUB POORB8T PEASANT IN. 

India at a pair price” (m 679), we have 
anticipated in our remarks ot last mober on 
the^ same subject We shill not recur to it, 
until the retoms of the oomparative prices of 
labour and food in India lor die last stx^yesfs^ 
moved for br Lord Albemaile, are law upon 
the table of the Upper House. We are happy 
in being able to appeal to the hkA suthonly 
of that true friend to the cause OtoPp pre ss e d 
and impoverished India, in support of our 
opinion, that, — ifds^ Dir^itoiatovethehones^ 
to pioduee tfasd inclination befoie tl^ 
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present disctissioiii PfuHament will hare to 
consider whether a Goremment is entitled to a 
renewal cf confidence under wliichi ever since 
that confidence was bestowed upon it, the 
necessaries of life have become enhanced to tlie 
oplcj in jwopoition as their wages have grown 

Wc perceive thatMr* Kaye's Appendix does not 
attempt to deny the existence of tlie heavy penal 
Regulations of 1839 and anterior years, for tlie 
repression of illicit salt manufacture, to which, 
in onrOctDberNum)>er,wcdrew public attention. 
But then, he ways, they were not largely in- 
ilic^ during the past year year of agitation 
against John Comjmny! An<l he prov^ his 
assertion by referring "to the Lower Beiignl, 
where, lust year, ** tlie number of atacB insti- 
tuted again^ individuals was less than two 
hundred, out of a popula&n of three millions; — 
although, lie says, hundreds of Ryots do 
simnlly f!) 8cra)M» togeUier a few handsfulof earth* 
within tne precincts of their huts, and mami- 
facture each a pound or ^ of salt withoivt the 
cognizance of the prcvjentive officer.** The India- 
House ailvocates would liave us belhive, thtit the 
penalties do not even operate in terrorentf nor 
that they produce ^Uiny wimt of spirit on the 
part of the des]>onding |)opaIation.^* And yet, 
uccordiug to themselvt^i^Uhe localities, in which 
the salt of Bengal is manufacttirc<l, are those in 
all India, where unscrupulous agents arc most 
adept in practising kxtortiox on a peasantry, 
feeble by nature, enervated by climate, timorous 
by example, and vilified by domination. Every 
person convei*sant with Lower Bengal,** they 
say, ** well knows the amount of- dread, whipu 
sucli ]K^rson8 can strike, by working on tlmt 
unconquerable feeling, whicli whispers to them 
that such men arc mat above the law. The 
testimony of hundreds of witnesses, and the 
records of litigation for half a century, pre- 
sent us with one dreary picture, making of 
Eastern society only two g^ai divisions,* tnosc 
who suFFERand those who ixfuct!** (p.C75.) 
We present these passages in context. Contra- 
dictory as they are, they occur in the brief sixice 
of two pages. There are occasions in wliich 
a short memory is proverbially ont of place. 

For is it true that these nscal penalties of 
the Company’s Regulations, severe and terrible 
m the aspect, are so mild and unfrequent in the 
tqwratum? We jpve a fearkss contradiction 
to Mr. Kaye and his partners on the head. 
We do not know whetner their statement is 
true even of the comparatively small district— 
&e Lower Bengd— to whieb they find it pru- 
dent to Uiemsdves, when m quest Of an 

iUustivdiodlhf the working of their mtara for 
^ past vear. But we are quite sure that it is an 
uttsriy ialse view of the normal state of the case 
forint at large: and, since partial illustratiqps 


are, it seems, b iashioii, we bof^ to jsall Mr. 
Kaye’s attention to the following aaalysi|» 
which wo find in a very recent Number of an 
Indian jourtial,* of the records of crimo for 
Hindustan Proper — 

In the selvotio&ii from the reeordji of the CiovamiiMttI 
of the North-west Proriiioea wo And a psper audor the 
pen of Mr. 8t. GeorM TucW. of tlie Cirii Serrioe, snti* 
tied ** Notes on the Criutinal Statwtidi of the Upper Fio- 
vinect fi>r I1U4, S8 compared with the IhiglUh Criminal 
Statistioa for 1B41/* Pnmi these iiottw we learn that, 
while the |Ktpulatiou of Kngland and Wales amoonied 
to only 15,ao^llS9 souls, and that of llonaros, Allahahad. 
Agra, fiohiJkund, Mof^rut, and Delhi, exctHHled 10,000,000 
souls, the ronvictionK in die two countries were rospec- 
tirely 67,206 and 3l,6.*t7. 

Mr. Tucker enters into a very elaborate explanation to 
shew that Uuk general ditToreneo in favour of the Indian 
is attributable moro to imperfect adnuimtratiou, unwiU- 
ingurfs to prtaecute, difficulty in securinff the couvicUon 
of guilty men, adS kindred obatarles in the conrso of Jus- 
tice, than to any greater disposition on the part of the 
Indian to pcaoe and good order. 

Verbaps our readers would not tliank us to follow Mr. 
Tucker tnrongliout his various compariKons ; but tlicre is 
one subject tronUd of in bis notes which bears upon the 
most iniquitous of all the iniquitous iin|Kists we And 
levied in India,— the rovcimo derived from salt. Mr. 
Tucker's remarks tally so cumplutely with tho general 
views regarding salt duty, that wo have much ploosuro in 
drawing particular attention to thom. 

In tho Crime Tablw we find, that while in England 
and Wahw only &S2 cuiivictions were for breach of tho 
revenuo laws, the convictious In tho six districts already 
namotl amount to no fewer than 2291. U{>ou tins Mr. 
Tucker says “The results of the customs AroutATioas 
in India are remarkablo. Tiiiuty millions STsai.iMii 
are collected in England by means of the Customs and 
Excise duties. In the North-western Provinces only 
HALF A MILLION IS collc'cted by the same means ; and yet 
the convictions fur offences against the laws mode for 
securing tliis eomparatuLoIy small amount are upwards 
of roua TiMKs os uutnemis as in England. TAihr upjiearg 
to Is almost mtirdy owing to tho duty upon salt, 
which is verg high in proportion to ihv value qf tho 
article outside of the Custonts' lino. Salt is a necissary 
of lifu in India, and will always find a ready market ; 
and, when largo profits can lie made, it is not to be won- 
dered at that tiic revenue laws are m generally broken. 
Salt is illtcitly manufactured, es]>ecially undur the pre- 
text, of manufacturing saltpetre ; but the greater part of 
that Which succeeds In evading the duty is smuggled 
from native stattiii, which trade must doubtless be pro- 
fitable. The only risk ipcurrcil is the danger of b^g 
apprriieiidcd by corruptible and negligent Custom guards, 
on t>eaU where the smartest men would And it difncult to 
prevent smuggling by night. The only wonder is^ thai 
smuggling is not so ssshnsivo as to dAw the Isgitimato 
trader from the market ; and this can only be accounted 
for by the extent of the demawit, 

** Thff financial result *’ of all these question- 
able doings- constitutes after all,** oayi Mr* 
Kaye, their proper and su,^cient justtfiou" 
tioD. Is it eo? We make the iaquiry in the 
sens^ not ot the moralist, but of the Indie 
House. A revenue, mlweys defi(uent,b benoefor* 
werdito be estimated at semetbrng like three 
milliofis of pounds minus,— now that opium 
question has been solved by the Chinese Gov 


* Mostly Oozettst 1 April lfl&3. 
2BS 
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▼ernment. Next comes the charge of tlie 
Btirmcfle war,— -considerably depreciated at 
thirty tlioiwand pouodB per month, in the falla- 
ciouB statement of Sir James Weir Hogg, the 
late Cliairmuii— a permanent charge ; tor the 
war bids fair to be permanent, despite the con- 

S iest of Pegu, and the revolution at Ava. In 
e presence of these facts, what becomes of 
'4he tinancial result” by such means arrived 
at? It is not enough to say, with Mr. Hastio 
of Paisley, that the Indians tliemselvos propose 
nothing hotter ; and wc might insist that the 
ruinous injustice of tlie nrcsciit system being 
once demoiistmted, the ciioice of a substitute 
rests witli the Government, responsible for the 
welfare of those they govern. Jlut We have no 
objection at all to propose the substitute. • The 
waste lands of India constitute adcind of wealth, 
accessible long ago but for the stupid jealousy of 
her (Government, ever averse to nrivato enter- 
prise, Lot Government sell those lands, or lease 
them at plantation- rents to the highest bidder: 
there is capital enougli— British capital, aye, 
and Indiati capital , too — to make that fund 
available as a Hubstitute for every one of tbe 
existing suurecH of taxation. Add to these the 
iiniiiense and speedy returns of Government 
investments on canals, rends, and irrigation (SKX) 
per cent, in a year or two upon the capital !) 
and wc see no reason why, with such means at 
their command, an onergolic Govornmout— but 
such is not that of the Company — should not 
nt once reduce the pivsent laud-tux to twenty- 
five percent,, or even less, of tlu' gross ronful; 
abolish the salt monopoly : abandon the now 
defunct inono{)olv of opiiitnr suppress the odious 
Moturpha and Ahkaree duties; repeal all truhsit 
and frontier duties ; and lower alt the rest to a 
fair standard ; and remain, after all, the weal- 
thh'st Government that over reigned in Imlia ! 

We dismiMS jflr, Kaye with oitly one further 
observation. Whether JInileybury or Addis- 
conibc had tlie honour of producing him wc 
cannot say. But sure wc are^ that, if he he iii- 
dml the ablest of the servants whom the Com- 
pany have Hclocted to defend their side of the 
pvtfsent coiitiovei*<iy, tliose costly scats of cove- 
nanted-Mirvicc-inst ruction are strangely in m»ed 
of 11 chair of elornentary Christian cihlcs. We 
need not to be continually rtnuinded by Mr. Kaye 
that ^'Iruwttddy and Indus," mysteriously 
begin witli one Iftter, and that so do l^^gn 
umi Pcslmwnr,” and tJiat tbose rivers and 
provinces are the prestmt limits^ of Englisli 
empire in tho East. But, if the conquests, 
which put diem into the hands of the Company, 
were indeed the results of a chronic #tate 
of warfare,— of givtjat and engulphing wars ob- 
structive to domestic iniprovemeni,--H>f ex- 
hausting mill distracting wars, of which they 
have been, not jMithon, but the victims,— of 


impolitic wars, forced upon than, in spite of 
themselves, and in blind obedienoe to the ca- 
price of a single man [the Pnarident . of 
the India Board]} — in fine, of nnjiisi wars, 
perpetrated under the mystery and the 
mockery of a system [the double Govern* 
ment] which obscures respoksibiutv iVD 
DELUDES PUBLIC OPINION” (pD, 192— 186« 168 
—160) ; we con only say tha^ if these things be 
so, it is hard to understand that they can indeed 
he well-pleasing to Almighty God” — that the 
Company can indeed be His peculiar ^ple — 
that tho Board of Control and the Court of 
Directors can indeed be His chosen instruments, 
— or, ^in fine, that tlic “ miracle " which has 
conyerted ail India, ** from Indus to Irawaddy, 
and from Peshawar to Pegu,” into a farm of 
LcaJenhall Street, can indeed be one of heavenly 
race (p. 0(i0). We utterly repudiate these 
opinions ; and we abhor the position, that an end 
Ibelievech to be ^dly may sanctify whatever 
means are deemed necessary to its attainment 

Without pausing to notice the very con- 
temptible prodiu;tiou wliigh stands tenth in our 
list, we pass on at onoe to a considenttiou of the 
Government Hill.* 

The first thing that occurs to us on reading 
this Bill, is the striking truth of the exordium 
of Sir Clmrlt*s Wood’s spccKdi, wlienun he de- 
clared that India was a great subject, upon 
which he w'as obligeil to say a great deal, out 
WHS aliout to do very little. 

Wiiut is the cmiilition in wliich India, farmed 
out for twenty years ton Coin{)Qny of capitalists, 
comes back to the British Crown ? Twenty 
yqtrs is surely long enough to enable us to 

* As it now stands it consists of forty-nno clauses; 
thereof tlm lirst continues the territories of British India 
under tiio government of the East- India Company until 
Parlianieiit shall othi>rviso provide. The next twelve 
Hanses pri>vide, that iifwr April next there slAalt be hut 
eighteen DirtvtorR, wberiH>f the Crown Khali appoint (at 
On.! three, but orcntnally as vacancies ucrur] six, and the 
others shall be elected in the usual way by the general 
Court. The C'tuwu nominees and six of the fifteen Com- 
pony-choscn r>irM't«in,must hare served tea years in India, 
and tlie general Court m empowered to pass a Bye-laiTt 
inflicting n |)eiialty of 100/. and disonalincatiou, for the 
offent'f of canvaMiiig ftw the office of Director. 

The next eighteen clauMM 0ve power to re-ap- 
f^rtion rn>sidencies, regulate the an|Mdntinent and 
duties of Uie Council of India, cnnble the Queen to ap- 
point on English commission to examine (we preanmo by 
a seareh through the waste-paper basket at the India 
House) the reports of the Indian l.aw Commisidoiiefa, es- 
tetid the Comity s powers Ibr purposes 6f war, and settle 
tho salaries of the members of the Councit of India. 

IV rcniaiuder of the prorishMis relate to the patnmago. 
These provisions are. that hereafter anynatnral-homsab- 
jert of the Queen may bo admittod at HaUeyhnty or 
Adiiisconibe ; that the Board of Control frame the 
Ik^pnlatioiis tliat shaQ govern the admisswaiilad esaatina- 
tioQs ; and that the Dlr^rs shall appoint todDces in the 
Civil and Military servM only peisoM who are bem mt 
eltfible under Umm Ksgulatbau. 
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tel a {Ndiqr by its miilts. Tin* (ifitr)?iish<*<] 
World uwakoiifi jU> tbc^f»ighc of a populttuon 
of g hoodi'ed milliooi^ of human heinfifs^ 
ttiider the absolute rule of a Chmtiaii ]ieo|ue, 
yet groamnif under a Gomniuent no ^lul- 
i^, 80 rotten, and »o corrupt, that the na- 
tives flee owajr to tJio more ondurahh^ tyranny 
of naiebbouhii]^ clenimts, — that exuction lias 
rc^heci itn limit, oiia the puldu^ finimees, de- 
clining from deficit to deficit, ai e now thmleniHl 
by one wise act of a Chinew» eiii}>eror to Ik) 
precipitated into iiiextricnihle insol veric 3 ’‘,--^tliat 
civilized natioim are scundaliztxl by charges of 
cornijitioii iitriiinst IUnglisliniCTi in high filaccH, 
and, for the first time for many giMiepilions, 
Kfiglish-borii judges are jmhlh'l^' remov<Hl from 
positions Uiey arc fiKiitl to have diHgiiecd. 

baiUy has this OoverniiiciU worked for 
the govtirned, thut, Mr, Macaulay, the. 
Hindus are the most heavily taxed people 
on tho fu(5C of the earth eveiu torturA 
are used, and vainly ns(‘d, to extract from them 
the full amount (»f the ini|)ossihlc; imposts. f 
Salt, tlie great sauitaiy ncrCbStiry oi*lifc, is made 
so scarce, that nine weeks' luhoiii' wfll not 
suffice for an annual su])[dy enough to keep oft* 
tlie Asiatic ]>fi«tilemee. { So a}>je(:t is tlic 
shivery of the cultivator of the soil, tlwit after 
paying his land-tax, of from 50 to 75 lufr cent, 
upon Ids gross |»iDduce,h« isotloii forced to gi'ow 
cither o|iium or lohueco, and wll the yield 
to his llritisii musters at one-fifth its vaitu*..^ 
Should he, relying upon the public faith, Imr- 
row money nnd invest it in iinprovoniciits iifam 
Ids land, the public >vord is br«)keii, the hiial is 
seized ujYon, and he and his creditor arc; ruiued.|| 
Justice for him then' is none. Froit) a Coln- 

J ianyV judge ho may expect cnlv some wild 
rcak of nvklcss ignorance, such as tlioscj 
instanced by Mr. Norton, f or lie may bid for 
if. n^dnst Ids adversary by force of rujwjcs.** 
lie IS shut out from the career that, is 0 |K?n to 
the subject of every other d<*s|HHisui. In Tur- 
key the mciincst may rise to Ih^ r minisUir ^ Imt 
in the history of British India ibi^rc no single 
example of a native having received a writer- 
ship or a cndetsliip.1t Fuminc nnd [lestilencc 
pass over him periodically, and tens of tlioii- 


* See y. R.f Vol, i. p. 544. 
t ** Various oiuiuUiorind modes of stimalaiin(( tho 
Uidy, such as piaciug him in the sun, obligiufl him to 
fttaad on one leff, or to fit with hi# head conaDOu between 
Mi knea.’* Ctopbell, p. 550. Cited JV, Q. Vol. I 


p.547. 

1 te JF, Q. J7.t Vol. i. pp. 549, 550. 
i SeeJF.l). A., Vol. bp. 551. 

8 See iV. 2. Vol. li. 44. 

W See Iff^orloD's PeinphleCiMMMi. 

If mtxni to auction, and knorked down to 
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the hkbiithiddflr/' Ma Gntlar Femira. Cited IF. «. 
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sands i)erieh with no other record than n |>4i- 
ragnipn in an khiglish news{ai|^>a*. Ho is so 
nhjce.r., so toilwom, so ho|ad('ss, that itJh ono^o- 
gist of tlie Compuiiy can |Kiint to hin coMitjinn 
with triumiih, wml say, if is not evett }KiMb!«i 
to prepare iiiin in anv way for fbredom 
8u(»h is the stale ill whiidi we find the hitn'» 
dred niillioiiH of* men whom we c'ommittM td 
tho tender mercies of this (’’omjMinv. It may 
stnind rhotoricul, it muv appear to he tho lan- 
guage of hyperlKde— it is in fttc't but a V(*ry 
meagre compilwtiou from tlu'cvideiUTs pulftw- 
ward by the (loinpaiiy's servnnts.^% 

(if tho cAinfry itself, this great juminsuln, 
tills land of I lid, ev<;ry word that was said of 
it by Burke, on tlie Isf of JWeinber 1785 is 
true, of it on this Ist of July 1853. 

“Our eoufjuest there, after twenty years, m 
“ as enule as it was the first iliiy. Tflie rmtivcHt 
seareely know what it is to see the grt^v head ‘ 
“of an KngliKhman. Young men (boys abiiost) 
“govern there, without Hoeiel^'’ and without 
“symjnithy wiih the natives. Kvery rupee of 
“ profit made by an Fuglishinan is lost for ever 
“ to Inilia. Witli ns are, no tributary siipcrsli- 
“ I ions by wliieli a foundation of charity (?om- 
“ [leijsate.s through ages to the poor Jor the 
“rapine and iiijusliec of a diij'. With ns no 
“ priflc creels stately monuments which repair 
“the niKehiefs which pride had podiiccil, and 
“ whii'h adorn a country out of its own spoils. 
“ England him erected no ehurehra, no hospitals, 
“ no imlar es, no schools, biiiglnnd has huilt 
“mrhridges made, no high-road**, nit no navi- 
“gations, flag out no rew]rvoirs. Eyerv other 
eoiirpieror ol‘ eveSy other fleseription has loft 
“some inoriument either of stale or beneficence; 

behind him. Were we to lie driven out uf/iHlia 
“ thi.s day, nothing would nunain to Udl that it 
“ had heen possessed, iliiriiig flu* ingloriotis 
“ period of our doniitiion, l»y iiny thing liettcr 
“ than the oiiran-outaiig or the lig* r.”|||| 

Sucli has heen the i fi’ect of our having, to 
ujw^ again the wonls of Burke, “ made a mur- 


CainplK'll, ciU'*! A^ Q. H.> Vol. ib p. IflO, 

Mr. Mangliv; fMau; 24t)^Juiii*) liof no otbrir n/i- 
fiwer l » this Ihiui tt cjiic^^lion wh^tlwir ImpiTiiii <io- 
hof prwwiUwl Call'ro wars, ("auailiaii r4‘ln'IUott, 
or diminteut in Jamaica Y Our aiihw^rr in, tho p*>^pU} o( 
^^*lpc Town are thriving coIoiiihIk, iho of (/aiuuU 

aru loyal and prcwperousi tho diHcoiiO'nt» in Januiica anii 
occftsioneri by tlio fact, that the hl.wlf pfipiilatioti in loo 
indolent and too happy. I/i ibeso im|«nal ro1mil«a tlm 
mpiilation is and ihey arc apowiaij into natlooi. 
Wa deny ilte aWficioiM <-^ndii«hai, tw tha (nitapakaii di«- 
GOuiAnm of rroomen are a ju^tlttcatioIl of slarory and on- 
premion. But tho aontiinoni U Oily adaptiid to tho 
cause, 

{III Spoedi on Mr. Ko*’« Enat-Iitdia BIU.’* Kvon thia 
ftrung caae in now uudmtatod. Not only bare we, sioni 
done uothiiig /or tlu peopU nf tmi we hm 
industrteslT iml purpfsicly dONtroyed their luaiuifiByciiitoa, 
and wo iiuoloiitly in <mr raceeM. 
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ket of our hucIi has been the effect upon 

India and th»; HindiiH. Of tlie effect of the sys- 
tem II j»oii the rulers \vc iieed not enlarge. Criini- 
iiations and recriminations are so rife among the 
enrielicdproconsulB of wasted Iridiaithat English 
Hoeiety can hardly now tell who among the 
returiKMl rulers of the East are men of fair 
(diaracter.* Honest and zealous men are dis- 
graced and recalled bv the Court of Diwictors, 
uml, after much toilsome inquiry, ac(]juitted, 
eulogized, and honoured wdth commissions of 
Iiigh contidonce liy English e>tat<^mcn. There 
is a “ Leudenhiill '' atmosphewj here, which 
s(;cms dank witli corniption as^nn Indian 
jungle— which is among us, but not of us— and 
which, thank Heaven, could be breathes! by no 
Englisli gfuitlemiiii who had never beim iii\the 
Company *s sirvice. The only persons who 
S(!ein thoroughly and qiiw'tly to fatten upon all 
this tymimy, misery, and eorru]»tion, are the 
twenly-four Directors, who, with their, £17, (K)0 
a-yi'ur (iaeh of patronage, wander about en grand 
seignnir among English constituencies, and 
exercMso an influence in the House of Com motiH 
which it is not easy to withstand. 

To remedy all this, Sir Charles Wood gives 

US this 111 IX. 

Lnwl Htnnley and the opposition, on the 
other hand, oll’er to jiledge tneiriselv<*s to do 
nothing at all. 

The ludiun reformers, therefore, have this 
ulleriiativ(»— tin*) must either take a mensiire 
which (‘onlimti'H the present hybrid ahoiniim- 
tioii seuively jialliati-d, or they "must join with 


* Wo havo hidirrlo nvoiiliNl all Kj^rcial imticc <»f tho 
Jlomhiiy Itriborieh " ill tlio Ni.w Qcjmitkrly Unvimv, 
li rtiuho we couhl lint I nimnil ourwlvos in any dihCU&Kkui of 
inattorntof jiorsnnul clmraotor muni auniiyiiinus authurity. 
'I'ho case, liuwovnr, is imw in i\ very allmul jKisitiun. Mr, 
Ansti'y has uTowei! Ins kleiitity with ** lndlus,'’aii(l Colonel 
(kit nun lias lunno teNiinioiiy to tho general neeiirary of 
(lie stateiueiitps cuntainiHl in that very eelolirated raiiinhlet. 
Murnner, CoKiiiel Out ram says ; 1 vroulvi llint, with this 

contingtnit n|Mil(kgy', I eouM cou|ilc >ueli exprmions of 
TosjHTt for Mr. Ih'Ml as are (o be found scattoo'd with no 
niggard hand throughout my otlleial lleiMirts. lint it 
were fuKe and IiypMeritical ii> pretend tliut iny ostiniato of 
that gi'iirleinan’s eharocter has not been materially modi* 
IhxlhT the further iuronnatiuii ndatii'o to his euiuu*ctiun 
with Niirsisi l*uut, whieh 1 have derived from the Blue 
Itouk and his own raiitphlet; and uoono who honours 
1110 by ]>eruidng tho forrguiug pagi's, will, 1 Miore, hesi- 
tate in admit, that, wliethor or net Mr. Kind's character 
stood in need of vindkftUoii prior to Imt ap{ioaraiioo as an 
author, a farther and fcrv ditterent styte of defence has 
been reiidenid necessary by hit unfortunate l*ainnhlct. 
hlr. Hold, it is sai<h ts and for a Jong time iias wen, 
raiisaokiug the records of the India nonse, with a view 
to the prt^ation of a wries of special pleas on behalf of 
tliat enmiual* at irAoss vnerry the nativte of JBar**da 6e- 
/iVue Aim <0 Ac,'* 6ic, Ac. These statements of ** Indus ” 
and of Colonel Outrain, seent to ns to throw very sclious 
aspersions upon Mr. Keid's diaracter. They are as^- 
sions which must bo remeied by a much better defence tnan 
he has yet put forward. It is hinted that Mr. Beid has 
been making attempu to be appointed one of die Grown 


the Derhyites, whose intention, as stated by 
Mr« Herries and Lord Derby, is, or was, to 
renew the Charter Act of 18M. There is a 
third course, which is, to strive to postpone all 
legislation until the Charter Act shall have 
expired, and India shall return, as a foreign 
possession, under the royal prerogative.^ To 
this third course there is but one objection- 
success in such a strife b obviously impossible. 

What, then, b the course to be pursued by 
India reformers ? Clearly it b, to oppose thom- 
solv(;s to the attemirt to make India the mere 
field for faction-fights— to avoid the folly of 
lifUiig Lord Derby into power, in order that 
he mnjj re-enact the Act of 1833 — to accept 
the present Bill, hut to strive heartily to en- 
graft iipon it amendments that may improve it.f 
As a finite measure it b weak, foolish, absurd. 
It retains the double Government, it continu(»i 
that Parliament of hroeches-jiockets— the Court 
of Proprrtoi's; it depends for all its important 
operation u|K»n the whim of the Presidoiil of 
the Bqard of Control, upon whom devolves the 
office of making regulations as to the patronage ; 
it lies ftiider (‘vident suspicion of some umlcr- 
hmid agreeimiit between Sir Charles Wood 
and tlie pr(‘st»nt Board of Directors and it 
looks altogether like cither a sham or a snare. 
But it may \h) amended in so many particulars. 
It will he luml for a Minister to resist, a de- 
mand in PurliumiTit that the principle of the 
distribution of patronage shall l»e deidured in the 
Bill.^ It will he scarcely possible for the auth(»rs 
of a Bill, which pi-olbses only to provide a 

Dir^'tore iimkr the now Bill. He mav take our word, 
huwover, lhat| erm woro Nursoo Bunt miiisolf minihter 
of Circat Britain, that worthy would not, with a 
rarliaiiiont and press to watch him, dare to appoint Mr. 
Kotd while the case htanda as it now docs. 

t It ih believed by many pcr.son.s who aro nsually well 
informed, that tho Cabinet is by no means unanimous 
up<m (his Bill. There are rumours of resignations hav- 
ing lieen tendered, and it is even said tlpit the Cabinet 
approved it by only a majority of one. It is quite com- 
prehonsiblo that men like Molesworth and Kobert Lowe 
cannot bo satisfied to bo the authors of such a measure. 

X Tho Chairiiiairs speocli in tho debate at the India 
House prompts many suspicions that Sir C. Wood has 
entered into some secret treaty with the iKrectors. This 
Bill must not liecume law uutil Sir C. Wood has made a 
clean breast of it, and Borliament is fully informed who 
the new Crown-appointed Directors are to be. There is 
a rumour that some of the present proprietor-chosgn Di- 
rectors are to be nominateu by the Crown. Hus wonM 
indeed be too had, 

( Hie Bill as now drawn is little more than a nUifi- 
catiim in blank of all that Sir C. Wood and the Directors 
have already secretly, or shall hereafter, eichar secretly or 
openly, agrw upon. All the practical openiion cd the 
measure must depend npon the ** BegnnUons** of the 
Board of Control. The mud of Control may, if it shall 
so pleas^ make such Begulatioiis as shall leave the pa- 
Uont^e just where it now is. Such fbiagt hare been 
done Mdoie. In 1833 it was pr^osed thae the gmertl 
prohihitioD to trade ehoiild be carried out by anpropriato 
clauses. OiarimQnmtiqiM, Umt dm flm aet of tim 
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proviBtoiial Oovemment until Parliament {ihall 
otherwise direct/’ to oppose the expunctions of 
all such proTisioQs as tend to renocr the 
inlerferenoe of Parhament impracticable. More- 
over^ let this Bill once pase, and tlie normal 
aptation of Indian grievances commences. Let 
Mr. Macaulay rhetorize as he may. It never 
can work. There will be agitation within 
the Court of Directors, there will be agita- 
tion out of doors. The Crown Directors will 
be outvoted, and will appeal to tlic country 
through the Hoitsc of Commons; buried 
ties will be brought to light; John lluirs 
drowsy eyelids wiU be gradually pnlled o]>en, 
and he will be forced to look the spectre of 
Indian raiSK^ry full in the face. The ne4r Board 
will explode like sulphur and saltpetre^ and 
meanwhile India reformers can work — they 
can hammer facts into the heads of reasonable 
men — tliey cun enlist the sympathy of merciful 
men — tlieyciininformthomasHeK, who^s instinds 
are always generous, — they can gather together 
all the ehunerits of public opinion, and bring it 
forward at the right moment in full army against 
this strong-fen ced tAn|do of mammon. • 

Court of J>irecton should bo to abolish the inonopolicf of 
salt and <ipiuni, and to make a new and equitable adjust- 
ment of the rack-rent, rarliamcnt indolently acquiesced, 
and was fwlcd. Tlie Directors prompted the Miuistor to 

f ive the plcdoe, and then refused him the means of re- 
eeming it. See X. Q, JR., Vol. ii. p. 42, and the autho- 
rities there cited. 


Therefore we say it is the duty of everj^ India 
refbnner to avoid all association with the 
Derbyito opposition and to aid them in none of 
tlie insidious attempts that will be oftentimes 
re{)eatod to get rid of the bill altogether. 

Stanley was but the stalking-horse of his party. 
Under cover of his, |re believe honest, deelomo 
don for reform, tAty advance to renew the oUt 
Charter Act. With the present bill, bad as ii 
is, w'e sec our way clear : with a renewal for 
a term wo should desjisir. 

One word before we conclude. If the people 
ofimlia hope to rise from the dust they must exert 
an energy have never yet shewn They must 

^itate, and they must agitato here in Ei^laiid. 
l%ey must trust a[Hithctically to no European 
ai<l ; sdll less must they tlirow themselves 
blimlly into, the hands of that little knot of 
sciolists, gmattei*ers, and plagiarists who have 
pretend^ to take them under their patremags* 
These men have view^s of tlieir own. A very 
large portion of the names they advertise arc 
the names of men who utterly contemn both 
them and tlieir proceedings. Mr. Bright, their 
cliief leader, sees only in this Indian question an 
opportunity of indulging his pique omtinst the 
present Government: he votes witli tne advo- 
cates of a renewal of the Charter. Mr. Sulli- 
van, their second in coiiiinaiid, iitovcis resolu- 
tions of iinbouiidfsd conHclencc in llio pKsient 
Court of Directors. 
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A Critical Huiory of the Language and Liieraitire of Ancient Greece* By Wlt^UH 
i/uRK, of Culdwclh Vols.LtoIV. Longmans. 


Colonel Mure is a scholar, a gentlcmian, 
and a man of common sense. These two last 
qnnliti(») arc by no means general characteristics^ 
of the leanied in classical k>rt\ The last in par- 
ticular— the quality of common sense, is almost 
wholly unknown among German scholars, and 
is often found to be painfully deficwiiit in En- 

f lish ones. There is no such defect in Colonel 
lure. Ho is not addicted to myths j he 
has no depraved appetite for jianwloxcJH, and 
no unheal tny distaste for old opinions niei^dy 
Watise they are old. In d<mling with other 
critics he is equally free from superciliouH dog- 
matism, and fi’om wirvile obseijuiousness. He 
has a keem p(n*cc[»tion an*l a w'arin apnreciatioii 
of poetic brauty and artistic skill. His travels 
in Greece,* an<l his admiration of her scenery, 
have evidently made him investigate with pe- 
culiar zeal the marvellous literature which 
(hat fair land produced in her happuT days. 

Wo have from time to time bn<»fly alluded 
to the progress of this autlior's labours, uiul lie 
has now achieved a suffleaent poHion of his 
work to justify us in calling Ino special at- 
tention of our readers to tin; plan of the scheme, 
and the natim.' of the execution. He iinrols 
an enonnouH shwil of canvas, grader, perhaps, 
than an individual can rrasonuhly hop(3 to fill ; 
larger, ]H’rhnps, than tlie busy age will patiently 
soriitiiiizo. We do not fear that the scholar 
will fire, but wo doubt whether the niidtitiido 
will throng. We ft?e| some alarm at observing 
the slow rate of progress. Four large voluiiu^s 
are filled, and the work has not yet got 
bcyoiitj Herodotus. Then' are still to come 
Thtievdid(*s, Xenophon, Hluto, Aristotle, the 
Drarim^ts, and the Orators, even belbn'Colcmcl 
Mureccnnplotes the third of the six periwlsinto 
which he, at the outset of his first viduinc, has 
classified his subject. Hut t|p promises also 
to treat of the Auirth or Alexandria a |H»riod, 
which must embrace Callimachus, TIutHTitus, 
Apollonius Hliodius, Lycophnm, Euclid, die 
translator of the Hebrew Scriptures, and many 
more. Polybius, aisol'must In* hiteluHl in somif- 
where. Thou is to eoinc the Roman periotl with 
Strabo, Diotlorus, Dionysius, A)>jiian, IMutnrcii, 
Dion Cassius, Ptolemy/Ploiimis, Pnwlus, Philo 
JudKUB, Josephus, and otlicrs, whose luimes 
ttro Legion ; and fven then there renioiiis the 
Colonels sixth iieriod — the Byzantin^ which, 
beginning at the date of the foundation of 
Clonstaatinoplo, is to comprise tlie remaining 
apoi^ of the decay and corruption of ancient 
eivilisarion, until the final oxtinotion of the 
Greek as a living language.'’ (VoL i. p.a) 


Why, here is matter enough, in this single 
sixth division, to occupy a ^^ole lifetime, and 
to fill a libraiy, if dealt with on the same ample 
scale which Cfolonel Mure has hitherto adopted. 
We shrink from even a list of the names. But 
we well remcmbt?r the bulk of the Corpus 
Scriptonun Ilistorifle Bvzantinm as Niebuhr 
bc3g}m to edit it, and as ilekker continued the 
tJisk.* Then there is the whole wilderness of the 
Ecclc^siastical literature of the Greek Fatlx^rs. 
Colonel Mare must, we opine, both limit his 
schonie.and contract the scale on which he 
treats^ it, if he wishcnn to bo(]ueath a complete 
work, anil not mere massive fragments to jkw- 
tcrity. H<' will indeed have been blessed with 
a far ami>lcr share of health smd leisure than 
fuUs to the lot of most library men, if he should 
be aide to reach and ac^coinplisfa the Alexan- 
drian ])art of his j)roJrct. 

Colqnel Mart', in the volume just published, 
cornmenceH the litem ly bjstory of what he 
fenus die Attic fH»riod, that is to say, the {leriod 
from b.c. wliicli is the date of the usur- 
pation of supramo |>owcr at Athens by i*isi- 
stratus, to 32^3, n.c., tb<* year of the death of 
Alexander the GiKit. He Biibdividt^s this 
jieriod into tiu'co t‘pocbs ; the firat of which 
endsivith the r^k'stablishment of the Coniinon- 
wcnltb by ClisotluiK*s the second ends 

with tin; overthraw of tiu; Atbeiiian jwwer, 
and clos4* f>f the Pi'loponni^inn war in 4R4 ; 
the last nsbers in the time from the nsceiubiiMy 
of ^fpnrtn, as then es^abli^]^^d, li> Ab;xander*8 
death. Such is the fonnul classification. But 
the present volume is [iriiicipally cK*eupi<*d with 
the origin and early history of Gr(;ek prose 
eomiHisition, with a very full and able* account 
of the historians prior to Herodotus, and the 
surviving fragments of their works ; and, finally, 
w ith on ehibonitu memoir of lieitHlotus liini- 
solf, his life and timing, his work and its mate- 
rials, his tnjatinent of Ills materials, his coni- 
pdbition ami style. 

At the commtm'omcnt of the fourth volume 
tliert? are some iiiijiortant remarks on the cliaroo- 
teristicsof the Attic )>eriod of literature, and on 
fhecomparatirelv late age in which Athens dis- 
tinguished herself as the great literary state of 
GiWce. Colonel Mure explains this by a sup- 
posed inferiority of the Adumuuis to their 
Ionian and iEohan kinsmen in the imaginative 
element of the Greek character, though they 
were pre-eminent in the inteliectual. Colonel 
Mure says— 

This pentliazily nstavaUy rendered the IhU develop- 
meat of iheir equally peculiar ordet of talent far fitocatm 
dependent on a comwonduiff advancemcitfe of iheir 
loeial Modition. Tlie eirwiiwttnwni ait hut finilil 


* See hli **Tour in Greece,** 1842. 
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to thoM iMBuarlj Bodoed as hafing tamled diiring the 
Foetkal.periotUfinit tn retard, and Aen to stimulai«t the 
cultivation of lyric art. A« in the Uollciuo nation at 
larfvo a certain advance of oivilisatitin wax required to 
bring that more intoilMCual order of poetry to maturity ; 
fo the MuUar geains of the Attic ilollme requireaa 
stiU fhrttier adraaoe of social life to bring his }»eculiar 
order of literary talents into iU'tirity. Thobc taicuts ae»« 
cordiugiy, though enltYcned in the rigour of tluui culti- 
vatioa by a share of the brilliant hmey oomnion to the 
rest of the Greek rare, will yet bo fuutnl, as rtmipared 
with those of rival tribes, to l>e far more depc^ndont* for 
their fall development and successful exerciiMS on the 
resources of Uie intellect than on those of the iuiagi* 
nation. • 

Hence may be explained, not only wby Attica was 
barren of men of geniua^ during tho I'uatical age, but 
tite no less striking fort, tliat, while admitted tu have 
carried to iMTfcctioii all tho higher hranchos sf coiiipn- 
sition which ili)urtsh(*d during the present iii^e ou« 
lightenorl {HTiud, the drama, litsWry, oratory, and didactio 

E r<iis£, she did nut initiate a single one of them, f Irigiual 
lYcntioii in elegant pursuit is tho spocdal provmuo of 
tho Iniagiiiution ; lo mature iiiid porh'ct tho invoutioni 
uf uiliorh iH tliat of the lutolhTt. Troso cuinponitioii^iil 
all Its detiartincuis liad readied an advaiieid stagi; of 
maturity (K'fore Athens produeid a prm* writer. Oratory 
was first raised tu the rank of a writuni order of oom|M>« 
sition by Sieiiians. lliduetic prose, comprising grammar 
and rriticiMii, uIno rise in tlio cidoiiial siaiiis of 

Greece ; to whuui the AthcnianK ownd their lirst^instruc- 
tkiu ill those de|)artinunts. If tlicre lic any branch uf 
literature in whieh Athens iniglit setmi t<i possess a legiti- 
mate claim to priority^ it is the drama. Yet even here 
her title is deft>ctive. I'ho gnnn of all sconio entertain- 
ment is confessiHlly traceable to the Durians. And oven 
admitting the merit, winch cannot be denied to Athens, 
uf having fumiiKi the clciutical drains out of the rodo 
dctui'uis supplieil hy Uie dithpamb of Arion, or tho 
comtHly uf Susarion, to be equivalent to invention, this 
singlo exception would tend in some fK^nse to cunltrin the 
rule. The Attic drama is of all orders of p<ietic&l com- 
pu.sitiun the most artificial ; Ijuing, in fact, on ingrnioiit 
compound of tho same epic and lyric tdomenU which had 
already, in their separate form, readied ihoir highest , 
escoUenco in tho works uf Humor, Archlluchun, and 
StcHirhurus : it is consequently, of aP, tho one least 
dependent on tho spontaneous working of tliu imagination, 
and Uic most dependent on the exorcise of tho intellect. 

This exctqition of tlio Attic di*ama seems to 
ua an cxcqttion of so large a cliarocter os to 
nullity ana not lo confirm t)jc sup[Kisotl rule. 
To say that the Athenians were ununaginativc, 
except in their drama, is like saying that a man 
is honest in all tiling exoent money miitterH, 
or ^at he is a Whig on all questions exa^pt 
Church ones. We do not, however, agree with 
Colonel Mura in considering the Attic writers 
in tlio other diqiartmcaU of literature unima* 
ginative. For example, Plato was pre-emi« 
nently an imaginatiwe ^nius, tliough in him 
the most fervent imai^ation was disciplined 
by the sabUmeat intell^ It is surely a fal* 
bey to suppose that the prsBenoe of high intel- 
lectual powers excludes the coinjMiiionship of 
ardent imaginative feelings. Colonel llure 
writes as ifhe thought that the human soul bos 
enfy room tor one of these sets of fecultiei in 
BElihsgr neverareso eneigetic 
«• diqr oovrirt. ScqilMNdei (who, u 


Colonel Mure confesses, might have rivalled 
Homer, liad he lived in Ham^M ojm), .Plato, 
and our own Miltdm arc dirac of file most 
illustrious examples of this great truth. 

The Athcnituis do not se<^m to be geamml 
.favourites with Coloud Mure. He devotes an 
apjanidix to prove tlwir intolerance in religbUji 
mutters, tuwl tmuntains, uixin this point, an 
open controversy with Mr. Grate. As we 
huYe Keen, he deiiuw them the praise of origi- 
nality, und he rcpeati'dly eeiisuit's their dotl- 
cieney in lyric genius. He ct'ituinly admits 
that t\\v choral songs in their dramas mn// have 
ali^orlMHl their lyrical eftbils ; Imt he dotss not 
ptiinf out how pr«jnnniiiently laHiurifiil many of 
t]it>s<» choruses are, when viewtal simply as 
pit^m of 1\ ric p(H*trv, and without nderfuieei to 
the action of the druniu in which they are in- 
st'itiHl. Take, for ( xainple, the addrcHS to J^ve^ 
the *'Epa»c tti'ocarc in (he Antigone, orthd 
exquisite stanzas on the Full uf Troy, the fisv 
b) warpK *'IAiac, ill the Ileeuha,untl try to match 
them among tlie odes of pi*ofeHHi*<l lyrical 
W'ritiTs. Many, uIho, of the Atheniiin SSicuAia, 
or drinking songs, areeiiiinontly luauitiful ; for 
instance, the eelclirated *Kr /u^prou icAodi to 
^P^T ui, wbitdi told lliat Ilanuodius wm not 
dead, hut that the martyr of liluirty gidned 
eternal life in the Islands of the llh^st. 

We. fear that Colonel Mw’e's coming Tolumet 
will exhibit sornewlmt of the snirit of an In- 
tellectual Bnisidns against Alliens. Tliucy- 
elides is evidently to bo put btJow Herodotus. 
(See p. 249 of the fourth vohinn^) in anotinir 
pns.Miige of the game volume (n, /5t,X>), he spo- 
ciully censures the gpecheg in ThneydiilcB, and 
* sify s that his chtiracicrs, when allowed to s])eak 
for thernsolvf^s, speak solely in tin? (iOpMUty 
of omtors or diuhsfticians.*' We beg of QiloncI 
Mure to rex^onsidcr this opinion ; nmyo read 
nguin the uddnstscs of Plumnio to flu man 
before the sco^tigliU in the Corinthian gulf, 

J diioh are given in the M*cond liook of Thuegr- 
Idt^, Alwvc nil, we appeal to iiim in Iwhalf 
of the marvellous (kscriptmti, iu (ho thinl book, 
of tho attack on Pylos, and the pithy and 
soldierlike addrras of the Athenian g<*nei;alf 
Demogthencs, to liis scoifiy garrison bc5lirc the 
assault kigius. Colonel Mure cannot surely 
call this an baranmie whi(;h, ^Miy its length 
and rhetorical subUety, forms a defect of the 
W'ork in rctgard to its historical truth and hs 
narrative style.'* 

We have not sought to disguise our poiuts 
of difference witli our gallant author, but wt 
gladly draw our readcra attention to a samjplft 
of his merit, by laying before them his plemiini; 
aud^nstructive sketch of itio state of euaealioii 
in Greece daring her beet times, of her setuMli 
and schoolmnstersL her libraries and her boek*^ 
trade. 
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Elementary cflucatfon apprare to have been nnirmal In Athens, and probably in other Greek repabliee, 
amonff the citizens of the Greek states during the citizen ▼as under at least a moral obligation to provide 
entire Attic period. Scarcely on aJlu.sion occurs, if indeed his sons with a competent knowledge of letters. Ine dis« 
an autiicfitic cme can be fduud, to an illiterate Hellene. cipUuo of the schools was under state control. Yet die 
Even the Spartans, prrjvcrhially the least learned jjcuple government nowhere seems to have provided or mahitauied 
uf Grcocc, wore constrainrid by the spirit, if not by the them, or to have appointed or paid the schoolinasters, 
letter of their state disciidine, to acquire at least the art whose livelihood depended on the fees of their pumls. The 
of reading and writing. It is i^so probable that the slave amount of those fees has not been recorded. But more 
)N)puiation of the large towns wa.s iii great part siiiiilarly distinct notices have been transmitted of the charges made 
qualified, especially m Adieus, where much of the prac- by literary professors of the higher class. The xees said 
iical eeouoTny of trade and manufacture, with tlio details to have l^n paid for a course of instruction to some of 
of expenditure and b<M)kkeeping, was in the hands of that the earlier and more distinguished sophists and philoso- 
clnsK. iSchools and Kchoolniasters, accordingly, are repre- pliers are so extravagant as to bo scarcely credible, even 
sented as in every part of Greece an essential element of when attested, as they are in some instances, by the best 
tlio social system ; and the insiructloii, even of the upper conteniiorancous authority. Protagoras is taunted by 
classes, was carrie<l on much mure generally in tWo Plato as the first professor of the higher branches of leam- 
scho^ils than in the iiukIo of private tuition. Ulie office of ing who tanght for hire. 1( this imputation be well 
the |M*dagoguc, or private tutor, frequently mentioned as founded, his older contemporaries, Zeno and Gorgias, must 
suijeriiiteuatiig the education of young men of rank, was have been' speedily led bv his example to adopt a similar 
subordinate to the system of public instruction. His du- course for Zeno is said by Plato lumself to have been 
ties were, to conduct his pupil to and from the aeadein)^ to paid 100 mime, or upward.^ of 400f., by each disciple, for 
superintend his moral conduct and manners, and keep him a coar.se of lectures ; and Gorgias also to have been richly 
out of dfuigcr or mischief. Few of them appear to have Ik^cu remunerated by his pupils. 'Fhe fees of both Protagoras 
men of a high standard of acfiuireincnt, or qualified to a, ^sibt and Gorgias are rat^ by other authorities at the same 
their pupils effectively iti their prmTibed course of study ; aiqount as those of Zeno. Tim sum. taking iuto account 
and, ill lMalo’.s time, those entrusted even with youths of the high value of the precious metals in antient times, 
liigbi'Ht rank a])pear to have been commonly slaves. would be equal to about 2000/. of our money. But prices 

I'lie most distinct acixuiut of an eleincutary course of were afterwards greatly reduced, as tlio number »of pro- 
education is given by Plato. As soon,’* ho informs us, fessors iifcreascd, andtho former Uind veneration for tneir 
** iis a boy has acquired, under the care of his parents, his magic rxiwers of communicatinfir^kiiowlodge, or for tho 
nursemaid, or his pn^dagoguo, a sense of tlie distinction value of tho knowledge ctonmunicatiHl, declined. Isocra- 
hotwceii right and wrong, nt* is sent to school to bo in- tes, the youngercontetn(K»rary of Protagoras, and probably 
stnictiHl in ri^adtrig, writing, music, and orderly habits, the l)ettor master of the two, was satisfied with ten mime, 
After ho has learnt his alnhabt't. and is practised in read- or forty )>ounds. for a course : which sum seenis afterwards 
iiig a continuous text, tho hcboolinaster selcc:ts, as his to hare remained the onlinary rate of payment, 
task, from the works of the Ix^st poets, such luissages as No distinct notice occurs of the existence, during the 
incuicato the most approved rules of life, and hold up the Attic period, either at Athens or elsewhere, of a public 
best exatufiUw of virtuous conduct ; which Icssuus he i.s librar>‘, in the fondfiar sense of u miscellaneous collection 
also made to loam l)y heart. Ho is then taught music of books for the use of tbe citizens ; although, in the time 
and the use of the lyre, as tbe next most efi'iH;tuat source of rLshtratus, standard editions of the popular works 
of tiiemal rofiuement ; and his viiire is exi^rcisiKl in sing- recited in the public solemnities, and more especially of 
ing some of the finest iHles of the lyric pcs^ts, to instil into the dramas of ri^'schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, were 
Ids ndnd that sense of barniuny so important in after life preserved at Athens under the charge of the city clerk, 
both to tho orator and (he man of the world. Upon this Private libraries had, however, alreaoy become sumcieutly 
should follow a course of athletic exercises iu the g|)*uiua- voIuMutious or curious to merit being specially recorded, 
siuiii, which finishes the rHlucatioii (»f the boy, and fits liihi Such were those of Euripides tbe poet, and of Plato, port 
for the Igglier training of the citixeu.” Tlio only part of of whose collectidli was purchased at Tarentum in Italy 
this hiuher training hero sjicciruHl hy Plato is the study from the heirs of its former proprietor Philolaus, and auo- 
of the law : but, from other stjurciw, wo learn that iu his ther port at Syracuse ; those of Euthydemus mentioned 
time tho ||pmeiitary (riucatiou of the ephcbit'«, or youth of by Xenophon, of Aristotle, of Nicocrates of Cyprus, and 
the upper clnsses. w.a.s followed up in the Lyceum, the of the Athenian orchou Euclides. The varied character 
Academy, or oilier siniiUnr public institution.";, by a more of tho works stored lii the library of a literary professor, 
ciilargiHl course of instruction, comprised under the hoads towards the close of this period, U illnstrated by a scene 
of rhetoric and philosophy ; a course analogous to the iu a comcily of Alexis, the humour of which turns on the 
university education of cur own age. It comprehended gluttony of Hercules, a hero habitually burlesqued for 
mathomatu'K, nstronmiiy, dialectics,* oratory, criticism, and Uiat failing in tbe Greek satirical literature. The TOUth- 
the elements of moral science. The masters by whom it ful demigod, when directed by his master, the poet Linus, 
was^fotulucied were commonly railed sophists, or rhetors, to select the book he preferred from his preccpito's collec- 
up to about U)C time of Pluto, when tho more honourable tion, described as containing the poems el Hdmer, Or- 
titlc of phUoKophem was generally prefcrrcnl. phens, Hesiod, Chccrilus, Epicharmus, the tragedians, and 

It is remarkable that the fret^uent notices which eccur the popular prose dassics, makes choice of a cookery book, 
of schoolmasters and their schools suppljr so littio clear That ^ks of dl kinds abound^ daring the greater part 
information as to the habits or social {Hmition of this im- of Uio Attic period, appears, not only firom the general 
portant part of the community ; nor docs it appear who- familiarity which Uie educated ranks possessed with ^a 
ther they wero a distiuot clast, or merely a lower grade of text of tho national classics, but still more from the ab- 
lophists, or rhetors. Tliey seem, however, to havo bo- sence of all allusion to a scarcity of copies as interposing 
longed to the upper rank c« citizens in some of tho states, any serious obstacle to the attafamient of nieh knom^. 
and to have btoki recoivod in t^o best circles. Such as The book trade, howevef, as a distinel bnndi of com* 
they were, tho lessons tb^ taught wore limited to the m(wec^ seems to have been sriR but limited as in troth it 
Greek tongue. Instruction in foreign languages was was comparatively in every age prior to invention ct 
never ostoomed In Greece either a nece ssiury or an in^r- printing ; and zemained proMbly in a great measiire hi 
tant branch of general education. This u a peculiarity the hands of pfofiMrional copyists. BooSseRecs, howevur, 
wbkh forms also a signal defect of Greek saHure as com- and a book mart at Athens, are menckmed ^ aultion 
pared with that of modem times. Tho explanation of Us fiouiishhig during the FehipoiuieBlaB war ; mdoccaito na l 
eaose^ in so fhr Os canaUo of bemg explained, has beat notices oceuefbmkseribmm copyists, and elhoekHadhii, 
offered in oth^ pmrts of this work, A trade in books or paptit wii alto eftrried on bUnS t 
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Gneee and tbe dJatant ooaata of tbe Bnxine in tlie time 
of XenoplMA. Yet a oonaidefable time appeafs to hate 
been required to bring the vritiun cten of the moet 
popular authoK into general circulation ; and the disdplci 
of distinguiAhod philoeophera — Hermodorua, fur example, 
a aeholar of Plato— arc deaeribed aa making profit b^ 
being the firat to tranaport copiet of their maatm* lecturei 
into diatanl locatitue. 

For the prcscnti wc take our leave of the 


Colonel, with apecial thanks for tlie abundant 
and a^p^eable intelligence mpeettii|( Herodotus 
and his historical liredqpessors which ohaptcrs 
d, 4, 5, and 6 oi this volume contain^ He 
has done ample justice to the Hetodoleati 
muses; we hope tW lie will not shatter Ids 
mull by an unavailing tilt against tbe tcrspiv {$ 
aci of tbe son of Olorus. 


r/*e Oraiiomof Syperides for Lt^copftroH and Unanenippm ; now fr$t printed in ho, 

mth a l^hort Ai^comt of the ducooery of the orojiwd M.H* at treetem Thehee in 1R47. 
By JosRpii Arden, F.S.A. 'Hie text cilitHb with notiw and illustrations, by the 
Tlev. Cliurchill BaliingtOTi, M.A., F.L,8., Fellow of 8t. John's CoUegt'i, Cambridge. 
Cambridge : Printed at tbo Univ<‘Aity Press.* 1853. 


The interest awakened by the artiele in our 
last Number upon the “Notes and Eiiienda- 
tioiis ’* on the text of HbaksiK^uri'^ thoii{;h 
Ijreat, can harrtlv be said to hnv(‘. exceeded our 
expcclatiouH. 'f'hc evidonee on that occasion 
addueed, incontestably proved tbal for 2tM) 
years an iiivaliuibh* eolleclion of geuuiiie an- 
notations on the works of the great dimnatist, 
from the j»en, too, of one “ having authority/' 
had been lying unknown and unbmltxl till 
accident had brouglit tlami to light. Though 
tlie startling asst^rtion was, at the time, received, 
as it natumliy might, with distrust, no one, 
whose opinion on such a suhjt?et is of the 
slightest value, now hesitates to admit that the 
inojority of the MS. emendations in the old 
folio cflitioii of 1G32 must ho considered as 
restorations to the purity of the original text. 

In the work now under considcnilioii* wc 
have a revelation of a still more astounding 
eharacU’r to make — one that jirohahly, in the 
estimation of our classical readers, will he 
deenusl more inlorosting than any that has been 
miule for ages past. 

Before us, as we wTite, lies, not merely the 
transcript, but an actual fac^nmik of the ori- 
ginal papyrus leaves on which, in cliaract<*rs 
08 legible a» when they were [lenned, are re- 
corded the principal portions of the orations 
of Hyperides in defence of Lycojihron and 
Euxenippus, as they were written by the orator 
bijnself some two-and-tweuty centuries ago! 
Enclosed in one of the 'wooden scpulcliiral 
boxes frequently met with in ancient tombs, 
this precious papyrus roll had slumbered in a 
cava at Gooniou, pirobably from the d^swben 
Akxander, wresting Egypt from the Persians, 

* Copies of this work (price one Gwaen) may be ob- 
Ubed, by inpUestisn to Mr. AanEir, CareodUb 
Sqaaie, Loom... li was origmaHy pabtbdisd by sab- 
iii^plioii: we bdim^a fbw cepkt are pH proeorabje, 
bat the hduMphie stencs upon which the /oc-sMitfM 
warn ingmve^ have bam daitfoi^ 


marked out the foundations of the metropolis 
which still bears his iianie. In its dark W'Ccjf- 
facie, tho grave, jKissihly, of its lust possessor, 
tins proiluctiun of a (jircxuati siu'ihe rcmaiiuHl 
untouch(Hl during the clisiistrous r«‘igii of Cleo- 
patra. The coiiqu(¥tH of Octuvius— the s|K)Iiu- 
tions of th<^ SaniocuH— and all the strange vieis- 
Hittidcs that i'ig)*pt has undergone under tho 
Caliphs and suliHCXiueiit dynasties, liavi* taken 
place since human hands entumhed this memo- 
rial of the elorjm iieo of the great rival of Do- 
inosthenes. It now s(*rveH, like tho treasures 
buriotl at tho destruction of Ponnaii, to reveal 
incidents and facts that could nev<'r have lK*en 
deduced from other sources. 

In the month of January 1847 Mr. Arden, 
travelling \rilh his family up tho valley of tho 
Nile, arrived nt Luxor, and therc^ engaged tho 
'^•rvic(»s of some A mbs to siMircIi for antiqui- 
th’s amid the ruins, during his further progriiia 
to Wi*8tcni Thehes. Tho j)roec«*ds of tffeso in- 
vestigations were some mummies, two ancient 
funereal bouts, several scombu'i, nmVNrariouB 
papyrus M88. At Goumou, however, this 
gentleman first lieanl of his gnxit^^st prixe# 
Th<‘ Anibs w'ho had discovered it, shn*W'd1y s<?t 
a high price upon tlio arid Mr. Attlen 
finally purchased it for the* sum of 350 piastrcir. 
Thu iip[K*amnc43 of tho roll was almost |K*riuct, it 
W'ns evidently genuine, attd in its original state, 
tbe l>eautifuf character of the lmndwi*iting being 
perceptible in consequence of a few |M>rtions or 
die outer folds having been hroki^n off. The 
scroll has been carefuTlv unfolded, the separate 
leaves (sixteen in number) btive been mounted 
on a frame, mdfaonnUka of each lithograpbetL 
These /E7e-«tm^rs, nuirvelloualv executed, mu 
presented side by side with the deev|diefed text;^ 
— an admirable plan, since it enables ua to ibrgi 
oar*own opinion as to tbe probable accural^ m . 
tbe i^tcuwlioim where these have been 
dispemaUe. For the very carefiil manner 
which Mr. Babinglon inis acquhted ' ^ 
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of th« tflMk awignfd to him, and for 

which no niic could h<* more hip^hly qualified, 
he is vrititlofl to the gratitude of every true 
gcliolfrr. il<’ had [irevioiisly proved his cfun- 
prtriiro for mch a task by editinj^f in a similar 
iimiMier, a frujamiit of the Oration of Hy- 
(»eri<hw against Dcmostlujmm rcHf»ecting the 
fmisure of llarpahis this hod been also dis- 
covered in 1H47 at Thebes, and was ])ublis}ied 
in Jhr^mnilc l)y Mr. Harris of Al«?xandnu, 
having been printed at the l*itt Press, in a 
(•reek ty[>e Jipproximating as closely as nos- 
sible to tlie (diaraet<‘r of the MS., the vvnolc 
being iic(‘oin|)anie(l by the text in ordinary 
(ire<!k, for the advantage of lliose Avho are not 
Hiiffi(riently proficient in the former. The 
letters, ne may par(‘ntlietieally observe, bear a 
striking reseiiiblanee to those iii«, wbieli the 
eelebrated MS. of Homer, discovered in Upper 
l*igy[»t, is written. As regards the iiiteiml 
cvideiiee of aiitlientieity, wo find in this frag- 
in(‘iit,l)esideK other corrobonitive einMirnstanees, 
a passage aeliially qiiotrsl by the lexicogniplier 
Harjuieration, who lived during the fourth 
century of tin* ('liristiari a;ra, and who moro- 
ov<*r eites no hss than forty of the orations of 
Ifyperhies us extant in his time. 

Ti»e MS. more immediately under coiiside- 
ratbui ufiqtu'Htioiialdy fbrrri<»d, at one time, a 
portion of the Hanisian roll. The orthography, 
tlie mode of division into columns, the width 
of the eolunms ihemstdvt's, and the appearaneo 
of the material on uliieh it is inserihed, all 
iiidieafe this faet. They are eerfaiidy the oldest 
speeiiru'iis of (ireek j»nhe<»grnphy that have 
reached oiir tiiru's. It is, of course, iiiijmssihlc 
to fix pvoeisely tlu;ir age ; we see no reason," 
li(»w(!ver, to doubt that they arc the work of 
a truiiseiMher of the time of Flypendes:* they 
are iiudoiibtedly not htrr lliau the ago of the 
Ptolemies. 

Of Hyporides himself, singularly enough, 
we know little, fiirtlier limn that lie was a 
mendu‘V of the township C'oHytus, which ap- 

E tluituil to the tribe iEg<'iSi; was the rival of 
citiosihetif^s, to uhoin,aceording to Plutarch, 
he Yra 9 , by some of his conterajwrarii^s, even 

I treferred ; that he wak put to deotli, and had 
lis tongue cut <mt, hy Antipatcr, the successor 
of Alexander, b.c. 328; that he ever ninni- 
festetl tlie strongest op|M>sition to tlie Maco* 
doniim interests at Atlicnfi; and uttaiiuHl the 
high honour of being chiMSetl among tiie ten 
great orators of the Alexandrian cniion. Cioerof 
takes occasion, while lauding the ituavity of 
Isocrates, the subtlety of Lysias, the sonorous 


^ The trial of Lyoophron took place about the time of 
Alexander's accession, and that of Euxcnippna can be 
ihem» to have eeenrred lUmoit coBtempofOBeoasly. 
t DaOratots,ttb,Ut.7. 


voice of iEi<chines, and the overwhelming power 
of Jhmiosthenes, to praise the acumen ” of 
Hyperides; and, in another imssage, alludes 
to iiis excessive tact or shrewdness. Quin- 
tilian styles him “ the acute Hyperides,” while 
Longinus observes ofliiin : — fieri 
^f \vKt>TfiTo^ i}ir \trwt e^rjiwSfierot^ a(f>arot re 
T€p\ avrov eitrtv atrreitrfioif fivicrijp TohiriKurara^^ 
ritt^evfta, to Kara ray hpm>c!a^ evvoKaunpav^ 
(TKdtppara ovk apovara^ ovi* apay6t>^'af Kara Tot\ 
*Am Kov^ d/XA* iviKetpcvaj hao'vppo^ re 

iviSeitot, Kat ttoAw to KtapiKov Ka\ pera vaidiS; 
ivaTox^v KEvrpov, apiptjrov eiireir, to iv w5<r< 
ToiVo« CTratbpoiiroy. 

Our readers have at last an opportunity of 
forming their own opinion upon the judgment 
hm‘ eXpn*ss€d. 

Hiiigiilarly enough, Kiessling, the celebratcil 
Genaun scliolar, sflmc years since almost firo- 
phetically wrote, that all Lojie ought not to 
bo abttiidoncd that ** Hyjieridis orationes, ali- 
qiiando ox situ et tenehris in lucem protni- 
hantur.” IIoav strfingely has tliis conjecture 
been eolifirmed in these oiir days ! 

Jlihtftrically, these onitioNs, thus almost mi- 
raeidcmsly rccovftMMi, arc in many n^spocU 
interesting. Tlit'y afford many details not pre- 
viously known of customs, both public and 

{ )ri vote, |)re valent among the Athenians. We 
earn many curious particulars resiK’Ctiiig their 
€i<r« 7 ^'fAioi, which seoin, in some ri^spccis, to 
have corresjioiMled to an itnpeachinent or 
criminal information, ns distinguished from tlie 
mori* ordinary form of ]wosocution by 7 pad>^ 
or indictment ; die laws which were passed for 
regulntiiig silver uiiiu*«; and the rules observed 
•in nfarshalling marriage-processions, &c. 

The first oration (like the second, indeed,) 
is written in the first pt^rsoii, for delivery by 
Lycoplu*on, who was deieiided by Tlieophihis 
as well as Hyperides ; Lycurgus, and some one 
or two juniors, having been retained for tlio 
prosecution. 

Lycopitron was a citizen of Athens, origi- 
nally <HJcupying n subonliriate rank in tlie 
army, but subsequently discharging the func- 
tions of a general at Lemnos for two or three 
years, during which ncriod ho seems to have 
givf^n universal satisfac^tion, and received testi- 
monials to that effect from the cities of He- 
phoDstia and Myrtna. He was about fifty years 
of age when the proceedings in question were 
instituted against tiim. 

The indictment contained a variety of counts, 
the principal one charging the commission 
of adultei^ with a widow, the betrothed wife 
of one Charippus. The minor aocusations 
ap|)ear to be somewhat inelevant, and Hy- 
perides complains with wanntb, and, perbajps, 
not ahogether without justioe, that the ind^- 
meut was filled with calnmmss ineapaUe of 
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proof, merdlj to prqudice his client. He pro* 
ceods to wrglie the extmne improbability of 
the main accnsation, by insistit^ that Lyco- 
pltron could not by any possibili^ have made 
the alleged overtures to the wife of Cha* 
rippos, as she was proceeding in the marriage* 
procession ; bccausci had ho done so, the hvoh 
oand, aid the company in attendance, must 
have heanl them, and, in that cose, would in* 
fallibly have chastised the delinquent* "Kat 
70/9 ovToq i^KoXovdet dia ro XVP^*' cfct^^o<rPa^ 
avr^r* elr' €7w to?to awot^oiat y\Ooi^ tHirre 
aWaty re roirovToty ayOpwrm' artnfatcoXouOovrrtav 
scat Aia^vmrov Kai Ewppaiov rov •irpotf^iVfivatrTov* 
ivToVf oi ifM\o>fovpevm 2r,\;uporct- 

Toi eitrir, ovK ^(TKvvSfjLtjv rotovrovq \6^ov^\cyu>p 
TCfi yvvaiKO^ i\cvOcpa% vainrctp aKavat'TotPf ovi* 
iiiit€W irapaxpvpa avoXSjiat avayopevo^; 
Ti^yap av rjvetwro roiavra vept rij^ a^ov aJe/\ 
aKovav oia pi ovrot atriUvrat iiptjtcivm ; 
up' ivK ay uTreKTtiivr top \iyovra iftid it oan- 


Oropns* These were divided hv lot among 
ihe ten tribes ; after which, doubts were ea- 
presstfd as to the legality of the ocoupatiiKn by 
mo two trilics above named, of a certiuii nioim* 
tain that had fallen to their share. To dooide 
tills weighty point. Euaeniputis and two othdltt 
were deputtnl to Hle^p in tiie temple of JLta* 
phiaraus at Oropus, and thorn to await atl 
oracular solution to the difficulty. Euxenippua 
roporUd that the m'ouiul was sacred, and should 
be restored. Polycuctue thereupon proposed 
a deciw in nc<*ordaucc with this dn'am, and 
further suggested that tlie other eight tribes 
should make up the loss. 

According to lly|>erides, this proiKieiiioii 
was botii ineonsisteiit iiiul absurd ; for if the 
mOiiiilain really belonged to the? two tribes, it 
ought nev(u' to have been alienatCHl, as Poly* 
eiictUH had proposed: if, on the other hand, it 
did not appertiiin to them, then ho should not 
have proposed that the other eight trilies should 


not be denied that there is consulomble pluud- make up the loss, for they should have bwu 

' only too glad to have i*t«tored the land without 

being atnercid in a heavy fine us a nunishinent 
for their saerilege,** flowever illogical this 
reasoning, it wns nevcTtheUw adopted by tho 
dicuists, who oondeinin?d PoIycneUiH to |my a 
fine of twenty-five dradiins, without any m- 
fereiKu* to Euxi'nippiis. Ihiiycuctus, thereupon 
enrHgc‘d, and eoneluding that he had wil- 
fully misled by the nqs)!! of Euxenippus, now 
chai*g(>H him with liavtng been in c:ollusion 
with certain Athenians, and expii*Hw»H morci 
than n suspicion that a hundsonie hiiiii had 
b('en to him in hand paid, in ord(*r to enable 


bilitv ill the observ^ation. 

riy peridi^ insit^s upon the iibsuylity of 
the whole charge, when the unquestionably 
high reputation of Lycophrou is takim into ac- 
count ; and, in conclusion, calls Theoplitlus as a 
witness to character. 

The oration in fuv6ur of Enxenippus is, 
W'ith the exfieption of a few letters, pi’rfict: 
it is coinprbw'd in thirty-two beautifully written 
columns, and is entitled, in uncials, Imth at 
the commenccinent ami end, 'Ywip ’Evfeifinroi# 
c{<ra 7 *y'€A(av diraXo 7 ia irpoy Oo/XiIeevToe, There 
are in existence a few fragmeute of‘ two 8pe<H‘h<>s 


delivereil against Polyeuctus, and also |)oiVions,^iii to «'e tlie vision in the tiaiiple at Orojms, 


of a third, eiititlcHl irrpi rov lloAeev^rot/ trrpa^ 
T^«i% but the one before us, is wholly distinct 
from thcsK^ three. 

Euxeiiippus w'as a w'calthy citizem of Athens, 
and, at the ficiiod of this trial, Imd jirohably 
the meridian of liie. A dauglitiw of 
Ills had marruHl one Philo<*les, of w'h<ini history 
has preserved nothing but what is contained in 
this omtion. 

The charge against him is tliat of having 
falsely reported an oracular dream, which he 
had been commissioned by the state to wait for 
in tlie tt^mple of Amphiaraus, the Huhj«'Ct on 
which the divine opuiion was sought being 
the legality of the occupation of certain lands, 
alleged to have btH^n dedicated to the hero 
Amphiaraus, and, at the time, in the jiosmwon 
of tne tribes Hippothoontis Acamantis. 

The following is a brief sketch of the history 
of this affair t^After the liattle oC Chfleronem 
(b.c. 838), amongst the territory restored to 
the Atlieniaiia.by Philip were certain lands in 


* PishiUy his Mow-wfcstler. 

SMr ia any ether wriiar. 


Hie wofd do6s net 


bt’Kides alleging many oilier minor iauUei*Mof 
accusation. • 

ity]H^ridcs (hvellK miieli on the informality 
of I he indietmeni su^'S he, 

cxptjp ire wpoi rorvvirviov ypaifictty n\\ (owrp 
o wpirrpo^ epov \tyMp tJw€p) r.ti irtp^ 

•'^avrk irvOcrrOat irapa rov Oeov rvfv aKfjOetav' trv 
ie rovro pep ovft tvolfjira%f ^ifijilnirpa ovToriAr? 
iypa\fra^ Kara ivoip (j)v\<uv nv povov HiKutrarop 
oAAa Ka\ cpavrtop aiWh eavrto’ Ji* oirep wapa- 
popwi'f ov Jfi* FAf^cpivfTM^’ f ^erairtopep 3^- Irepl 
aiTwr rovTop} top rporrop.** The orator further 
prooceds, lowTinis tlu; close of his addnMS, to 
argue against the extreme inconsistency of the 
allegutions. “ The tnith,'’ he adds, ** is chw 
enough. Polyeuctus was actuaUjd hy a spirit 
of revenge. HV htnl, uiM>ri u fonner occasion, 
brought forwaivl an ill-advised motion for the 
resttmtioii of the lands to Amphiamua. This 
was so loosely drawn up, tliat it was at mice 
rejectdl, and the mover fim-d, the veracity of 
Euxeiiippus not having been questioned by 
that decision. But was it a reason 
the business bad been misinanas^ by 
cactus, that Eoxenippits forsooth waa to bo 
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condemned for it ? Tlicn, with r^ard to Olym- The word wliich iB most 

it wan utterly untrue that EuxenippuB, as probably correctly rendered hy filhuMtre$tler^ 
ad hern contended, was connected in any way, is not to be found in any lexmon ; nor is the 
either with her or with her party in Athens* word Tr/MurKarefieveWf both of which occur in the 
Ilypfjrides subs^uently takes occasion to oration for Lyoophron, Again, the following 
nhew tuat the Athonians had noright to complain expressions : — ^ ivair^fm^v fttroKXwtt 
of Olympias, for at Dododa, in the Molossian TenXovr^Kao'i — yjftjtpiafia ovroreAec - 

dominions of Olympias, they liad themselves ripof o?y xeKpiKa xaX cJj a^ipa icadi^raKa^ai 
dccorate<l the shniic of Dione. Kcuporofiiat •iFporepop ikheXeifApipai — ui Tporepov 

He ti’euts with contempt the charges aifeet* rort iptirrii rovf wepnljKOPra c^eXorraf avro 
ing tlie private life of Euxmiljipiis ; maintains, Ocm k(u a^puraprat — are singular, and are hard- 
moreover, that, not l>eiiig an orator (pirmp^ ly to he met with in anpr other writer, 
but simply efcomyv), he is not amenable to a We must, in conclusion, express the warmest 
law exclusively framed against orators ; strong- eulogium upon the acumen and industry dis- 
ly exhorts tlie dicasts to pay particular regard played by Mr. Babington in editing this in- 
to the |)reeis(*ciuictinents relating to eifl’ci77€A4flri, valuahle papyrus; a labour which, by its 
mid, ahov<? all, not to be influenced by any result, unquestionably proves him to be rntitlid 
of tluMiXttggcnited reports conceriiiiijj the w(»alui to take the highest rank among the classic 
of Kuxenippiis ; nmiiiiding them, by citing sevc- scholars of the clay. 

ml recent iiintances, how prone the Athenian It so happened that MM. Bbckh and Sauppe 
courts were, and ought on all occusioiiB to be, had,ttnkn^'n to Mr. Babington, already editc^d, 
to protect the projierty of the citizens. It is in Germany, the Hamsian M8.^ discovered 
more than probable, from several expressions at Thebes, previously to its being printed 
made use of in the course of this address, that at Cam^^i iclge : Mr. BabingV>n'» researches and 
the bulk of the projierty of Euxcnijipus cou- observations thereu]K>n are, consequently, in 
sisted of silver mines. ’ every rc*specl independent of those of the Ger- 

From the names of persons and events cited man commentators. The light that has been 
in this oration, wo have no difliculty in flxing 'thrown upon this interesting subject is due 
its date at about the 333d or 33*2d year before entirely to him, and loathe patient manner in 
the Christian ecra. which Ills rosearohes have b(^n instituted. Of 

Many curious facts, ns we have alrcady\)h- the forty-nine 4 iolumns comprising the two 
served, are deducthle from these orations, which omtions brought home by Mr.^ Arden, the 
throw coiiHidoruble light upon subjects con- majority nro more or less mutilated r from 
ncctcd with Atlieninn liistory, ceremonies, and many of these several entire consecutive words 
riles, previously obscure* They prove, among are frequently missing. These defects have 
other matters, the power, influence, and coq-^ i>een#Rupplied with wonderful felicity and in- 
fldcnce of the Macedonian party at this time genuity ; so much so, indeed, that, on perusing 
existing in Alliens ; niid we also learn eoine*' the passages in question, we cannot hesitate to 
new details respecting the laws rngulating the admit that the readings suggested by Mr. 
roaungement of the mines belonging to the state. Babington restore the original version. 

The critical reader will note, probably with To tbo honour of tlie University of Cam- 
some surprise, the occurrence in these speeches bridge bo it known that the Syndics of the 
of several woixls and expressions not similarly Pitt Press liberally determined to defray the 
employed in any other Attic writer. For in- expenses of that portion of the work executed 
stance, in the exordium of the oration for at that institution. It is almost needless to 
Lyeophron, wo have this remarkable expres- add, that the typography is perfect, and that 
tiou *: — rotovro ^ap etrri^ro apiirrop^tifTwi wpay’" the /ac*similes of the several pages of the 
paw {Thiff indeed f U the heitt pa^oftke husi* aninent MS. are executed with a fidelity tW 
fissf), or, to use the ironical but more colloquial leaves nothing to be desired, 
phrase, The best of the joke is.*’ 


Australia Vi^ei and Saaisiiid. 4 ^tiTraiiw of Becmt Tramb and Old Expirianees in^ 
f^kioria and New South WaUs. By Saitubl Mobsman, Author of The Cteld Regfoiis* 
of Australia,’’ and Thomas Bamstsa, Audior of ^^Br^ain and its Dspendencies,” wilh 
Maps, Ac. London : Addey and Co. I8S3. 

It is not often that two authors successfully their peregrinations, but Messrs. Hoesman and 
;imtte in detail^; thrir tiu^vels, their reflections, Banister seem to coDcar on every subject 
tlioir deductions ou the things seen daring Although the subject of Australia, with ks gold 
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and iti wooly and with its boat af imm^nnla, 
hashad iin|m«Ue oonaDentatoni, tha praent 
It oommencas with a 
flke^ of the geogirahy of the country of 
tralia, which is a dem^^ 

aeoondSaham; by geologists conaiiferod the 
cendjf unheaved bed of a pordon of the Indian 
ArcU^lago^ with scarcely an oasis upon it to 
funiisa nourisliment for the subsisteiioe of its 
aboriginal inhabitaiits.” We soon come, how- 
cver, to tlio discoyery of the precious metal, that 
"gr^ iact’' having l)oen proclaimed seven 
months before our travellers arrivc<l, and the 

S hoat pushed off for tlicm from Slmrtlund 

Tax iriws or tux oold fikbikos* ^ 

Neit, she ooferod it ftroni the sight of ths free emigrants 
anti] they bad grown sufficient fm upon the land, where* 
in a state of nature, there wai so little for the support of 
dtilised man ; and until they had established laws, and 
were ruled by an efficient goreroment, to prevent the crin^ 
and anarchy which have iiirariably accompanied tliogold- 
seekers in other lands. The few brief chapters which com- 
pose tho history of these coloniee thus inform ns how the 
shackled felon has become tho instrument of human pro- 
gress, in clearing the^way for the corn gtower and 
shoep-feeder ; how, in their turu, they hare furaisited 
food for tho gold-digger, who now trarels comfortably 
along the conrict-mode roads in New South Wales, and 
partahit 0^0 larish abundance provided by the free set- 
ildfe,WMLiBbngst the mountains and railed which yield 
the sflmhuieous treasure. Tlieso providential cireum- 
stances, and ibis succession of events, had shed their be- 
nign influence over the doings of tho ffold-seokers. Well 
fed and well dad, with the pld easily attainable, tliey 
had nothing to grumble at ; for the greater port of them 
were meu who respected a constitutional government with 
a potent executive. And although the arm of the latter 
was weak, yet it was sufficient to preserve order amongtt 
them, in a community whoso moral strength was its 
groatest protection. Hence, instead of bloodshed and 
anarchy disturbiim the labours of these gold-diggers, a spirit 
of inanimity andconfldcnce reigned amongst them. 1 n- 
stead of robbery and murder bemg frequent, as in Cali- 
fornia, their persons and property at the mines were as 
aafo as in the wdl-disciplined towns. 

Afl to the abicld of Minerva/’ the authom 

K e her peater power than was attributt*d to 
of ol(^ for they consign to her a v^t island, 
a fifth continent, of but recent discovery. 
Throughoutthebookthcrcarc occasional touches 
of the grandiloquent style. 

fax xmois o? tkb ttAMumr nraoovxiT or qoi»p 
ThU plethora of ridiee threatened tho destnictioB of tlm 
former staple products of the colony, wool and tallow, 
liiwiomeemeealed stream offotahurstingfirm ttavolca- 
nie catems thttnuh tlie mountain-crater, and deviitdting 
theplains below, tEfowoduetioa of thesteiifocragB was con- 
suming the labour which had been employed in working 
out die poetoral wealth efttie cdlony, andirattldierhmaly 
cheokdmaMteiortwofalaahfoeBp^ Thailocksaiid 
beidi had hitherfo fhmfdhed the eokeilsti with 
ahoadnee of food and dothhig, and whew surp^ yield 
of wool and tallow had paid for their foreiga huortesaad 
neeeHaries, were uyym the eve of being deisrtcd for this 
new ioiiite of giia^ The fleece, which materiany amist^ 
tveiy man, woman, and diild in the eohmy to imrehase 
amuudly ftom lem to eight psnnds' nlue of British 
1— .^pi^gtoMiiifagwatitrf handsto 


dipUfimn thesbeeplihaftu l%e aheaitlli ihklt 
thiealened wlthdeaertion, andthohoiling-po6 wWXSt^ 
ing empty and Arden; whilst the mf ot grain, were 
re^attbemornraasiaerlfidbofoiieaefe beiflg^glvM 
forseeunngiiiotber. I1meoaaegasiu«efthiaiig|i|^^ 
revoitttion m the labour-market of the colony waa^iM 
in the wages of every dncariptioii of scrrt»eittri 
whidi thmtened to rain tlieem|doyers,eipedally tin Wtf^ 
growers tad graiiere, who wete oflTeriag fifty and aftny 
pounds a-year to their shepherds and etodunei^iftlM 
would remain with them. Mechanics and day-lehouiAa 
were not to be had in 4^ towns to proceed wim buihUng, 
and like operations, a many instanoesi where the mas* 
tor’s ooottiiation was me,*' where his workmen tooklbetr 


departure (br the gold-fields, he was obliged to follow him** 
self. Mon from ul classes of the oouMMuiity had been 


smitten with the foror ; doetors, htwyeak derflpr- 

men wore among the throng who had gone ofif to tho dig- 
gings ; so that Urn towns were almost deserted by thdr 
male adult population. 

luis impossible to convey an adequate idea of tho im«i 
pressions this astounding iuteUi|moce had upon our ship's 
company, crew and pas.scngcirs. A kind of hysterical afino* 
tion sei^ every man and woman on board. Some ahnoet 
cried with ddight ; and every one gave way to the most 
nuboundod en&nsiasm at thoir good luck upon aisrivUig 
in the colony at such an op{M)rtune })criod for tlioad- 
vancoment of thoir fortunos. The only serious maa 
amongst us was the captain, who had been Informed by 
the pilot that the sailors were running away from the shlfia 
in harfjour, so that one-half of them bad been deserted by 
their crews ; and those shl|»s that c^d manage to proceed 
to sea sailed without their full implement or men; 
whilo the sailors were refusing twenty pounds a-month 
tfor lha run to England in tho wool-tidps, which now left 
tfirahuim with freights of gohl equal in val^to tbel^; 
uftuai^||B[pa of tallow and wool. tmf 

Tlif workeni in tlic gobllaiiiiarcnoraalliffcd. 
Aufitralia, our authom affirm, in Uic El Dorado, 
the real £I Dorado, and Caliiuenia must admit 
that li(T iniiies arc surjiaHscd by thewo of Aua* 
traiia ; tJiat Hntain'e Hiiri is not set, but atill 
wilhinherdoiniiiionH an iiicxhauatilde 
store of tho covete<l metal ; that which makea 
man mad, hy indiicinp^ him to abandon tho Imam 
of hia true intorost, vi/. induetry^ for that which 
fevers him/’ There itf then » pliilip[>iciigaiiii»t 
the prevalent aviirico of the day among/* oup 
hofmbHl Saxon nice,” hut nothing ia advanced 
that has much claim to novelty. 

The united aitthorg ^ivc the following expla- 
nation of a word ocktamly not well understood 
in Englatid«^^|£ 

Tho term ** lM|H|kit is uaed in Australia, is htdiscrU 
minately applied to iSruhtoriptioiM uf miclcarod laud, or 
to any spot away firom a settlement, as a person In £ng-. 
land would spm of the country when they are out of 
town. The gS|||pl character of the bush we were at this 
thno Jonmejiofoinnigb was typical of a mat pqrtioHof 
the pastoral lands of Victoria. It eonsistod of widiilatliig 
open forest-land, which has often baen«mn|SHlid,Wl^^ 


hoBto tothe casnpveheiifuoa cf a 

lands have very much the apjpsaranee of Hyde raik iuiid 
XensiiHSUm Gantons, pfeseni&g nataeal <M afodoi tflfo 
the east end of the rortner, and freq^thr 
iheeyesef tim tIdrMy traveller with a|Umt»e<dWh atoflB 
^h d i t a oi voter os we fierpeaiiiHb to vhidi ilia 


idsi tflfo 



* AVWSJJJLA TttlTW AiCD EEVUITSD. 


ihoBMlf i«rmof Ailteiwetimdii 

V &o sappMKd that tha of the 

i tliat iiinttUnt 

/ Uia tifcmant friiieh diBde tba mi'a rap 
a ralterUtoacaDWcmpagilpgb&lofrihem. On 
WKHf* ayjlimigii the Anfitruiaii giim-troM are not; 

by ^ noblest gianti of tbe north* 
cm 'w^odfiy yortnetr loaYM i^te few and scanty, while 
they lianig^ uom the branches with their odM upwards, 
lioth sides of the leaf being the same, like iM tnisletoe* 
Isaft hence the son's rays are but slightly screened from 
aboTei imparting a peculiar ligl^to Australian famt- 
Boenery, which artists have fouUw difllrult to copy. Of 
course it is known to the most Tl^rfidisl observer that 
tlte European trees Just named have their leaves fixed horl* 
xontally on the branches, and that t)io upper side of Cach 
leaf is dUferent from ttie under. When light tliereforo 
outers a forest witii this description of foliage, it comes 
sldewap, as it were, like that from an ordinary window 
into u room ; wlioreas in the other iidesceudsfrom above, 
like the light from a cupola. Besides this peculiar striic* 
turc o£ tlu) foliage, those trees are perennial evergreens, 
there m no fall of the leaf in autuoin, no denudation of 
the branches in winter, and no budding in spring ; through- 
out all seasons their folinm is the same. But os If nature 
must liave a renewal and decay annually, the old bark 
pi'ols off as a one grows, the former hanging in long 
dry shreils from the trunks of the trees. When it is ron- 
sklered that nine out of every ten acres of bush-land In 
Australia is more or less covered with this dosrtiptiou of 
timber, you can imagine the interminable region of the 
bush, its monotouounwnery, itseonfineil views of the sur- 
rounding country. From tho deepest ravino to tlu; highest 
muuntam-t(»]) those gum-trees rear unscathed their iron 
arms. Over thousands of mites of liilt and dale h&vmifeoKoW 
overlastfaMj^ecs met our wearied gaze. 

In cMrihii^i; tho Major’s Cr 
with the following ilesorijition of 

A “uruooKT** Of A wirs. 

At this spot “ the diggings *’ nro upon private property ; 
and the motit to tlio proprietor of the land is half the 
monthly license of 30 .«, from each ])erNon at work. Wci 
have mcntiiiiuHl titat the fortunate jM^SBOssor Of tbisesijkter 
is Mr. Badgery; who, Itosuies receiving this ample income 
from Ids land, reaiises large proiits hy supplying the dig- 
ger.s with butchers' meat and all >'orts of iit'ressnrics friun 
IiIh store. In ibis ho is assist^ by Af r». Ihulgery ; a tidy, 
clever, bustling little woman, who, though probably never 
before accustomeil to surh an oi'cnpOtion, was, under the 



circuinstanees. <piito etiual to the task ; in fact, what a 
wife .Nhould be, particularly in this young cumuiunity--a 
h«lpumu> to her husimnd. Wc heard on ouiidon of her, 
expressed bnutly to liiniself, from, a huge feuow who was 
leaning his heavy sbtmidars against the door-post, and 
watciiing her. Ah \” said he, tkM*s what I call a 
of u wife.'* Now, such of 

know what a *' nugget " we Imv toaPpm^ci^laf Iw 
is a smooth wattw-wom piece of gold, varying 

from the size of a pea to a large turnip, and what the 
tfalifumian and Anstraliimmld-diggeiiiconsMerilioim^ 
sati^fajetory thing imaaiiialuo to possess. To liken Mrs^ 
Uadgery tu,a ^‘ntiggetr theimibfn, was bs his miud tho 
greatest cbrnpllmoitt ha could |M;issibl^ pay hhr, 

6 n»t (^mn|!(ai' ate daily - takin|r place ia 
Aittrtndia. Nt>tifU*&ointiieln>iuieittaMr.Cul> 
]«tt. hi the kuah-nui^g dayH| ratne ikneatone 
raY«a. :M!lir«d at$ the tiiwug*plart« of a ba^ of 
darmgptnUiU^knowtt aa-the **Jemboj»’ Oang;” 


bstCiere ate no lemains of each gangs now, and 
Inatead of doacribtng their tOIw^ Mr apUion 
^nlato upM^ j^fdlNdU^ 

jfm ooiD 07 rnjiprsBs. 

^fi^vors, in forming their hfodMng ihsir 

way through the hills, have eome in coiUsbm wlUi the 
quarts oontainiaff the gold vems ; and by constant attri- 
^ bavo abraded the oiBOOmposed |Murt of the qnartSe or 

g ravel, from the gold, wfaetlier in or fiakes, or in 

lust, taking away the rubbish redncM to mud, leavhigthe 
heavy iuet2 at the bottom. Likewise, in some of wose 
places where the velocity and strength of the water in a 
flood was great, some gold may have been, and probably 
was, hurried dWn tlie streams, through narrow ravines 
and gullies, with the rubbish, and distnbuied over banks, 
whore a wider margin is found on each side, over which 
the watof rushes now, during the wet seasm, with great 
force : the same process, no doubt, has bceugmlEgonfor ages. 

If so heavy a metal as gold has been swe^ down tho 
streams into the bods of tho larger rivers, Uiey most bo 
very rich. As tlie velocity of some of tlie creeks is greater 
than otliers, so is tlte gold found in fine or coarse par- 
ticlitt, apparentlr corresponding to the degree of attrition 
which i^has Seen exited. T4e water from the hills 
and upper valleys, in finding its way to the rivers, has 
cut deep ravines ; and whenever it came in contihct 
with tlw quartz, trappean, or grauite matrix, it has 
Rolvcd ur cruiublecl them, and left the particles of gold free, 
la tho dry seasons thoso chonneRi arc generally without 
water, even in holes ; and during the wet seaiton^y do 
not always run. Qold is found in tlie Ixds and on th 
margin of many of them in large quantities, \ 
coarser state than on the bonks of rivers. 



MoinWra of the lopjal profmion, on 
nqiort, do not get nniny fat fe(*« when they 
ventim^. to Anatralia, tlioogh (he attorney there,' 
as elaewbi^re, fares in moat r4U!ea )>otter than 
the Imrrister. As to the miiiMtciw of the (Stwpd 
b(*re is a hint ^vhich utny encourage a class of 
female emignuihi. 

* A CHANCE ron xcw touKus. 

Ministers of ibegpsjpcl, of roitrse, almost never think 
of proceeding tyiheiraistaDt regions without being inviti'd 
b> particular o^rswations requiring their scnices, or ap- 
pointed t<i oburclicK hy their superiors. The governments 
of New South Wales and Victoria assist the clergy, mi- 
nistry, and chiefs of all creeds and persuasiotts ; so that 
then) is no state riiurch in Australia. Until lately, pro- 
perly-qualified ieacbors, Inttli public and private, were 
much in request ; but the exodus from Britain during die 
past year has provided amply for the wants of the ebtonists, 
if we are not mistakeai ; for they hadheordiluttherisiiig 
generation there were but ill nrovided in their sdliblastic 
^^titutions, amateurs and novices ^iug the highest situa-„ 
T|ns \ coasequoatly there baa bean is mob tt) theantipodesji 
mm among our dmmieis Tbeltmale porthmofilris ill- 
requHed doss in the mother coimtiy hs^e better chances 
tlian their nude compeers, for they scoa ftt lUaifM q^, 
leaving vscancks for new-cioiaeis. 

Romo ooinplunts irnpenr ki ffaew jpMei of 
« tttdl^-peid juBdeit, waaayloibjle vefy mr in- 
oompdflMjr, Si»geTenMir of a oidoiijr 
down lo a Ude>«aiter in the ewtanw dcpait* 
moot and we ftnr ibit tlieae a t ri ot iiwe an, 
for the moei par^ bitt too wdl ioanded. 



TBS mourns umM or rm ceumrab awd tbs nnn. 


Here ii u mnod«» irMoh «•« jpniHblf sot 
unknown Itfoore, for ito inoimitil sn *0 M 
be found in "Lnlla Rookb.” ike entbor 
etnngely eno<^ eidle the beroine 


XV^Hr MtUMntM UMW. 

lafMMtMnUi oenturjr, mi of o mhomoMHI itoro of (%• 
oonio. vlioio morreDom Ixniity M 
CSuriniaii prinoo. A» in moot omoo vfaen oro 
OfQftied» Ibtt offiiprina was mofe Wutifvl tbaii ibo 
Mfeoti, and Rosanora Moms to bavo booutboftuduonable 
bello of tbe leasou, for ilvo kingi and povoroign prinoM 
of Kastein Europe disnuted her band. Amongtt tbcae 
Miitors waa the young rrince Coributb of Polawli irboso 
fame aa a warrior wai great. The father profaned him, 
and tho^daugliter aUo ; out it would appeaa that she was 
aa eiroonispoot aa ahe was lofoly^ and ibe dpdared that 
•be would not engage herself without baring first seen , 
and apoken to her beCrothed. Soon after this she waa at 
the Cbureh of the Three Sainta on Palm Rundiqrt when 
It la tbe praotieo eteiy one to o#ry a branch of a tree. 

A youth of uoUe though drasaed aa a lfnmb|p tiier*^ 
dhant, apipotehglher, aud gave her the^iraach he held, 
while he told her that the fatigues of his kmg Jmnmey 
were amoly renaid by one glance of her bright eyes. She 
look the bmoi, and, on looking at H, she fhuira on it a 
piece of paper, bea|^ag theee wonh : — ** Ha who bums to 
win thee, swears to succeed or to die.** Thil eould be no 
one hut Prince Gonbutb; and Vrinocss Hoxandra, on 
nutting to so satisfactory a eonclosion, smiled upon him. 
The stranger smiled in bis turn, and then disappeared, no 
one hating been able to asoertain who be waa, whenenthe 
had cMime, or whither he had me, 

Poland waa tlieu at war with the Cuesacks, whose eola- 
hrated Hetman, Hugdan ShtuMlnitki, displaved to much 
energy of eharaetor that they were geneiilly suosessful 
in thestmgde* Prinee Corihuih was the ehampion on 
the other siS», and he had frequently gained important 
ndfantages, although on the whole his oaose was iU*«up* 
ported. On one occasion, the Cossacks heid the PuUsh 


and the latter endeavoured to negociate. Hhmieiniski 
would listen team tnoniynkllP^^ Coributb should* 
he delivered <iv«r^^^B|||[k P^ were uuwilling 
tadeso. tbeyonng pMNPHlHlinsdved to cut his 
way through the euemy*s in the attemnt, 

rather than continue to embarras^^ hie^presenco Uie 
negoeiations. He mounted his horse at night, and left the 
Nish eemp, ftime believed that he had him killod by 
the Cosaacks, iad others, that he had hsuttg|Wiprisoo»r 
and waa lumt eoneealed, fbr nothing mait w|s heard of 
him. The fact was, that he hadsucoeeded Inesiniping, and 
bad gained the Moldavian territory, where he assume the 
SmameorArgyrina^ He became known to the Prince Lupu, 

ih^Prin^ 

dosing 

wonkfnlmr^^ on^SntS^^ni^^i^th. The 
lovur was thus his own mcoemhil rivnt He kept his 
secret, hovevnstinppgefaig that IhePrtoeMs hadhesonie 
enammiiad af hIs tannwg, ntid dstermined on nm 
himself laMn utf heemild ehto Ide bride as Prince ^ 
PelaiuL She spbe d him her (bnedihlp, which he ae^- 
e^ptedimpdlM hi4 4mn4inmtig|g^^^ 


Slim'S syc 

S»9iaiE.>S7VS34MMi.Si.: 

taniti to dw uknlM^ i i toi niOtoMj H BW . ■»< k* 

Min4kBMilMtoM#aMnikto iw Mi 

miinnwii. 

; 8hiiiielni|^ hetaum fnrlfii|ti naiOliaflHMiw* 
da*Ut Lii^|ti W4» W>* M BlMi i * towt,. ihm wm 
dtetottd to jiMtotft tki Ibimk khai^ 

■MU ptotormto «w toaUm aflUdtoto. fitoktoMd* 
pw|^ wto dw Mtovtof l‘» 

"PiteMM llottodto kfoUaiton ■!■«»]•(• «MtoAto 
FUtot l’iton))it Molaiwiii film «i|to 

TntariedMkcitQiia nime sttMuta fadeennm 

nuflEau!!^ tisiWip 

Poloah ne^aaqumn fhfeto.* 

The marriage was thus settled, the dowry fliedi ^ 
the possession of Moldavia scourod to Ifttpu on these eeii- 
ditioiis, together with that otnet aasntlnf the Pms» 
The war Icoke out again: Coributb retarned te his 
» eountry, and by his piiaence gam new eourage te his 
troops, fiurtune was unfavourable to tbe Cmgam, who 
were driven bad. to the Ukraine, and in B wih ^ eaCH p aip 
two well-known namve were covered with iBm of 
Maseppa, then a young page of the PoliaS ^unssb, and 
fighting against liis fiiture stthtests the Cossa ok s ; awi 
that (if John Sabioski, a youth of the matmt valw, 
and dcsuued to reign over his fsUoWHMArvincui and fh 


play a prominent part 
Turks. Tbe Prinee of Moldavia then eonsidired him- 
seif at ttherty to reuact his promise to marry hladaiN^iter 
to the Hetman's sou Tiinush, whioh she hnplecad him to 
do ; and ho effered her hand to the now vieterlotts OorU 
hath, whom she proftssod to levs. The Ptdjsh auftor 
advanced with a numerous and mlike retinue to dalm 
•hip bride: Tiinush armed his f^isacks to aveufs Cm 
Vmch of faith of the Moldavian prinee, The rivals 
met on their way to daasyt a hlqgdy hatrie waa 
and Coributb was killed. Hitter 1m the team that noav 
andra shed for her lover, and mm bitter ptUl when 
Timusb summoned Lnpu to keep bis word and give him 
his daughter. She besought him ou her kiiesa to reiistt 
the Boyars, fearing ^ Cussaoks. called on him |p save 


I youth of the mateat vii«mr, 
ir his fhUowHam^nmai and th 
at the siege of Vienika ny the 


do ao. 

It was again Palm Sunday. Rosandra we^t in pro* 
cession to the churoh of the llireo Saints, aigl nrayeu Ibr 
a miracle to come to her asslstiinoe. A bundyed Cssssults, 
beariim biaachM, eummnded the churoh. Ttmiish ad- 
vanoed from anient them, and, preseiitlAg the haaiudi 
he held to the i^nceas, vrho was eoniiderm a Mtiiotlfl 
victim, and who ^td not dgro to raise hot eyes mam the 
gnmod, be said— 

I have won thee, and I claim thy head.” 

ItwastlievoioeofOorihHth. She iooMtft|hil>dsaw, 
instead of a fiecch and savage Cwsaes^ the handsomo 
youth on whom she had bestowed her hsan a year ago. 

*• You am Cdrtbuth !* she emdaimed, 
am thniieb,** hernial. 

Timush or Corihoth, she married him i assl when Ste 
remains of ^e Pidish prince lay in stat** befurv interment, 
and the loaHbris of ArigrHus were reuiniised, she wept 
for her ftieiid,lsB ices bwrlr than s^ m 
kver. lRmwaehapmbal|m^dgM>aw|^^ 


} % diToroo, 


niisaUNy bi^ 
gi a cbfiiteitiitg ia 


2C2 



hat A\forja$, 
i 


( 872 ) 

By OsosoE Josh Catlet, Anthor of " Sir Reginald Mohan.” 
London s Bentl^. 1653. 


The opening page announcea Mr. Cayley's ^fciatly wafted from the swinghig 

opinion that ^ ^ ^ jj^ gcuMf tmoto tlie 

— foolii^ loTert fuidly trace ^ See wbat a mii^ty monument ie 

Hie name tlifiy love iiji any place, 

and therefore he addreesei hu two handeome 
volumee to ^^MabeL^’ Ephemeral leaycs’^ 
he atylee them ^^from scented copgice-wolds 


rSlair:- 


ascieDt, bat cdu breathing erldenee of the q^iit of de^ 
tion which God has given to mankind. And all the 
voices of the dead in ages past seemed to ery from be- 
neath the sepulchral narUea of the floor, much wom by 
pious knees-^tbey seemed to cry with the voice of tym- 


nf ThE^r ^ pathy and eiample, as it were the united clamour of a 

of Spain. *hejr are,^ indeedy multitude--*^ Here have we knelt! Do thou bow 

Spam, but there is a twinklmg of Para, wh^e ^ worship also. 


Here is a specimen of the other style. 


OIL AND BUTTBJU 


TheEng^ „ . , 

oO, and in rnvoiir of butter, which is as near as pomiblo 
the same thing, only that oil is a clean, pure, vegetable 
fat. which keeps better, and is inflnitely easier to have 


the author*s fiiat step was to take the bearing 
of his street by the heavens.” The route is 
rapid* Marseilles, an omnigenous^ cosmopoli- 
tan, picturesque seaport, wluch smells of evei^ 
thing in the world, but especially garlic,” is 
soon reached ; while there is no dem in ob- 
toiDing a sight of the Pyrennoes, veiy pretty good than buttw ; wWe butter is the result of a greasy 
mountains,'^at La Junquera. On leaving Ha- « animid secretion, milked out of tmpllhsaat udders by a 
' . t . . E E E. dirty-nsted wench. Batter is not good aftej^^hree days' 

kse^g, and accordingly is much oftener eatmi bad tlum 
good. Neverthdpts, good butter is a good tliiim ; and 
we cat it because we know it to be so, in spite orall the 
disagreeable ideas which are connect with its origin. 
Bat of oil, Yrom nnfamiliarity, we have an ahhorreuoe. 
Onr first acquaintance with it in childhood is thronsh 
that nneneottragiog sample called after the elder of me 
constellated twins ; our neit is in the smell of the lamp. 
When subsequently we see oil in a salad, it shocks our 


laga, Mr. Cayley slept on deck, and, awaking 
in the night, found they were approaching what 
he terms a small rocky island ; nut, os he says, 

run WAS OIBBALTAE. 

Charles's Wain stood with its foremost hone below the 
hsriioii of the famous rock; so that the constellation 
looked like a hugo flog planted there. Of course, a pa- 
triotic imarination iilliDa it up with the intricately crossed 

1 I wose wo were tasting a samplo of oU, would swallow spoonful. 


half unforlfNl and crept into. When 
lying off Algesiras. Seen from this point across the bay, 
Oibmtar 1 £As like an old man lying on hU back upon a 
couch nearly level with tlio sea— some huge giant of the 
prime who had gone to sleep tlioro, and provra a liip van 
Winkle on a large and porinanent scale. Tho face, with 
a round bald hood resting on its pillow to tho nortli, and 
tiio articulation of tho knee, are very distinct. There is 
a ruoklo in tho Icd-clothes over his breast os if his arms 
wore crossed. 

Mr. CiQrley has two styles — (ho serious and 
tho humorous; but the humorous is fre- 
quently out of place. He, moreover, inter- 
spenies his observations occasionally with in- 
different puns : for instance, when weary, after 
ascending the rock of Gibraltar, he tells us 
that he gave many pnlpitatiqg maledictions 
fra tho cipprosaWe sultriness of ibreign dimhs ” 
Tho slE^oua style \» after this fasluon, the au- 
thor having s^^Quly mot a German whom he 
had lost in Pans ; hence the '' we.” 

m UATiiBDtAi or tmriLUi. * * 

Togwhev, ws siplcrsd the city, diacuverud Ihs cathe- 

' ^ lad picture by MuriDu or 

" Aloase (kimlDol»|radottidy down frmn iw dan r«^^ 
thrttuth UMadve gAm of giMcd iron. Wo rtond before 
the Omoiis'ilhi Jtdimi Angel. New lighted (run the 
ckNidi, tad Icektag down with serious eyes oflovo upov 
his rtuorga he Inds the baby soul wHh one band, and 
wHb the osher pohita to a biilgfatniijig hcaTVi^ We 
Stasd and gaaed ; while manauniig lar away in awUcw 
eadonce fuss and Ml |Im chaalcd prayw of Bmay wrisoi • 


which a'^Spaniard would do as unconcemsdly as ^ 
should a sp^fol of cream. 1 have tho national horror 
of oil, hut 1 cannot say that, on honest experiuieiit, 1 find 
tliat in good cookery it is a bit worse than the best but- 
ter, and in some cases it is better. 

An individual, with the initial H — , joins tho 
^isutbor * in Seville ; an d Jtfr. Cavlev. in a letter 
to Mabel, nar 
Spanish trave^ 
seen lurking announces him- 

self to H— ^ — aslredro Paredes, a notable ban- 
dit at whose name the civil guards trembled* 

H , irliowaf alone at the time, Idls his 

friend sofrh afterwards of the robber dismou^ 
ing to tsJke steady atm with his Spanish gmi^ 
when he Buds his claims to the foreigner’s [^~ 
petty contemptuously rejected. 




Inslfcd of ^ 

cloaks into a heap, and,* lying on asy stomach, i 

thv muak of my pistol ofvttdicbitt^. ^NewQtfii,ymi 
hapudent rsteal/ 1 said, **lay ds«a 3W gnu and m 
away, or 1 *11 sliootyou bshife you lafneasywwr may m 
piece tom off. And l^oahi adviwyeawpiriflttte 
try TQor haiidea EagOdhsMa with ElfMi|iiloli!'' 

llehesimisdaiid<OT(ripal^aad was rtsgf^ hash* 
when 1 said, If you umve wittumi kaviag ym gun, 1 
fire. Herts 1 have tfas adranuige ; at adtttauea, yea 
might- 

** No Eng^ dof ahaD asaka ajirt af tha Aadalea,* 
he taid« a swhkn Ihff flntMag his fink Ba piswwfiil 
bis gun as qniddyai haeuaJfl, and wd both flrsd at the 
I bul Kj pM had bMamhtelMart dai^ 
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the difcnnieii, and through hb heart it vent ; hut 1 had 
a nearish eeeapc^ : look at the rim jof my^ hat.** 

Sure enough, there was a round hole in the broad up- 
turned brim Sr iiie Galantdi. 

^hey left the dead matii arraved as he wd 
all hia'iiiajdrbraveijy where he fell; whil 
the two touriata luckily escaped any uiipleai 
^ conseaoences, although the ghastly corM 
soon aiscovei^. They hear it reporteoi how- 
everi that the English are a dangerous p^ 
pie, who habitually season their ollas with 
gunpowder instead of salt/* 

Every traveller in La Mancha, of even in 
Spain, has of course sometliioff to say, in MS. 
or print, of Cervantes ; and Mr. Cay W thinks 
that if Dickens had lost an armlat Lepanto, 
been a prisoner at Algiers, and had fed twenty 
years of a soldiering nfe, he might have written * 
as good a book as Don Quixote. Indeed, he 
absurdly enough pronounces Pickwick a mo- 
dem English Quixote ; a mo6( fulsotnu and 
inappropriate eulogy, in which he will find no 
one of tne slightest literary pretension to agree 
with him. * 

I TUnOTB TO GBNtVS. • 

While our hostem of the Vonada de la Mina wae pre- 
TAriug our supper, we inquired if she had ever heard of 
Miguel Cervantes, wlio had lived iu the eareel f 

No, Seuores. I think 1 have heard of ono Cer- 
vantes, but he docs not live liere at present.** 

** Do you know any thing of Don Quixote ?*' 

** Oh, yes. He was a great eabell^o, who lived in tho 
jmtblo (township) some years ago. Hit homo is over the 
way, on the other side of tho fSaga, with tho aims over 
the door. The father of the alcalde is tho oldest man 
in the place, and perhaps he may remember him." 

This was encouraging. The author, indeed, was for- 
gotten ; but the hero of his novel had b^me a real man, 
whose house remained to testify of him to this day. 


There is also, again we j 
narrative of buli-f “ 


say of course, a 


A IRSTCII or ALUAmai. 

And here, sitting after sunset among tho slender mar- 
ble shafts of the breezy galleries, it is to a certain degreo^ 
a realisation of romance to watc^ the sUUs peeping out 
of the darkening sky, and the lamps peeping out of tho 
blaekening town below, and to say to one's self, ** This is 
th$ (/) Alhambra. This is the ^laco of dreams which 
Washington Irving set up in our imaginaciouf, sculp- 
tured wuh more graceftiJ forms, and pamted with richer 
colours, and eiiqa^led with brighter sxuli^os and tor- 


keesbes, tkairevea tho canning man sonldkcoDmplish, or 
tho lavish Ibnulahmar could pay for." For truly, when 
we compare the reality (by daylight) with tho description, 
Washington Irving apj^rs the cumilngw Win of the 

Alforjas,” or ** the Saddle^bags^^ itetiB 
Ltten merely for the audior^s'amusemimt^aiid 
if upon tho Waters without much rsjgpurd 
to its snbseauent &le. 

Mr. Cayley, on one oecaaion, introdueii, 
somewhat unnecessarily, a eon venation .ha and 

his companion H had, respeoting the jdih 

giarisms of Wordsworth, Sterne, Po|>e| YottRg^ 
Ac. Our readers may judge of the quati^iii> 
tions of the author and his friend for su^ m 
discussion, when we inform tliem the said 

H imagines tlie lines, 

** Man wants but little here below, 

• Nor wauts that little long," 

to be in Pope’s Universal Prayer,” and to 
have been stolen from Young. Hereupon Mr. 
Cayley expresses surprise, thinking Uiat 
Young had come after Pope. 
assured me Pope was later by seventy or 
eighty yeafs. He liad bud a discussion some 
years ago, and loohod it up(?y* Mm 
however, offered to take three to one that 
Night Thoughts ” were not published before 
the "Universal Prayer.” 

Now, as Young died in 1765, if Pope had 
been "later by serenty or eighty ycarj^” the 

E eriod of his death would, according to H— 
ave been about 1835-^1845 1 An assertion we 
think sufficient of itself to prore that our friend 

H , in spite of his " looking up,” is a good 

deal "out ” in his chronology ! 

But we will not be too severe on tho author 
and his friend, since they modestly enougli 
style themselves " rash and iiliteaate young 
men/’ and evidently stand in wholesome fear 
of the censor. Oi ourselves, Mr. Cayley ob- 
serves, that " Critics are usually men inat.have 
the education of authors, without sufficient 
genius to write good books, or rashness to write 
pad.” Premising that we have not the smallest 
intention of rfftorting upon Aifn, we deyoutljr 
wish that more writers of tlie present day 
would imitate our pr^denoe I * 


JUemorandtmi made in Ireland in the Autumn of 1852. By Johv Fobbbs, M.D. F.Ii.8., 
Physician to Her Majesty’s Household. WiUi a Map and lllustratjoiis. 2 Vob. Smilli, 
Eider, k Co., Cm^. * ^ 


Of tim vkrioaa tunibles ai^ traveb^a Iidand 
diai httve leldj Ujppeared, the one before us 
is, m point m utfonnalion, mite as good 
as any of its predecessors. We had al- 
UMSt mofugfarthat enough had been sukl and 
written on thy Besmtng^ inexhaonrible topic ; 
but it appean that it wasieserved for the aam* 
mer of 1853 to give birth to a complete hand- 


book of tbc sister islaml. To thdm witb^havc 
kept tRemselves au amranl witli tei|Neei to 
the prhid[HiI events connected with that sMage 
janci, these volumes can afford liltle addtd^id 
iuibrmation ; but if there be any w1m,k»OWi|ig 
nothing of its social and polmcal 
meditate a tour iu Imiaad, the fdleaiiiiy em 
profit to be derived fiom the Journey iM be 
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niueh enhanced by a careful study of Dr. 
Forbcfi* very scnsibio obscrvationB, 

Startin^f iioiii Dublin, in the month of Au- 
gust hint yi'ar,tlii» gcintleman proceeded 
Wicklow, Arklow, Carlow, Maryboi 
Tipj)cniry, Cork, Bantry, Killorncy, Limeri! 
Athlonc, Galway, Clifden, Wfjfetport, Caatlebal 
Sligo, Enniskillen, Londonderry, Coloratne, 
Antrim, Belfast, Newry, and Drogheda ; thus 
completing, in a few weciks, the entire circuit of 
the country. 

Our author sketches vividly the scenery 
thi*ough wliich he passed, and touches u[ton all 
the usual topics that nro to be found in books 
desoriptivo of Ireland, from tiie round towers 
of ancient times to the Ma3mooth of our own 
days. The inquirer will moreover find, in 
thi^se two volumes, an extraordinary mass of 
carefully com})iled information on minor topics, 
the diffusion of which cannot but be desirable 
in every point of view. 

From what Dr. Foi*bes observed of teetotal- 
ism, wc infer that it is rapidly on the wane : 
mwertheless, the following theory as to the 
origin of the absurd temi intended to desig- 
nate its votaries is curious, and probably 
correct. 

TKETOTALLSRS. 

Tho denigitiation has manifestly originated fsom a modo 
of expreesion wUkh 1 find to bo common among tlio lower 
claw in this oontitry This consists in tho reduplication 
of tho sound bf tro first syllable, or rather of the first 
letter In the word as a means of intensifying the 

iDiNiDing tunally coiiTojod by U } Just os we repeat whole 
words for the same puriHise— os when wc say “ very very 
bad,” “sad sad,” ‘‘cruel cruel man." Often, when con- 
▼ersing with tha common people, have I heard them, when 
wishing to be emphatic— os it is tboir nature to use 
tile word “t-totally" (“ Toetotally ") for tho simple 
trisyllable, n^d with manifest good otfi'ct too. “ Ho was 
t-totall V ruiiunl, sir.” *• It is now t-totally mme.” “ Tho 
poor ouid country is destroyed t-totally." Ko doubt, at 
lomo public meeting of the ftleuds of temperance, and 
probably when discussing the relative merits of tlie tera- 
]H)rato use of strong drinu with complete abstinenco from 
them, some zealous Irishman advocated t-total alssti- 
nonce as the only means of success, and enforced his 
arguments so energetically, that his emphatic ** T** was 
never fur|mtten, and came at last to bd permanently in- 
corporatod with the adjective that expresstnl the quality 
of the se^'t, and with the new substantives derivra from 
the same root. (T-Totaller,” “^-Totallsm,**) which the 
necessities of language obliged them to form. 

Tf, how'ovcr, the iwo of water internally ia 
declniing, we may infer, frtim tho following 
pnmgp, that it is largely employed externally, 
if not for purposes of ok^iliiieM. 

TBX BOLT warn rtTOTBII. • 

At one of these chapels there was a larva open cask 
placed outside in the middle of the court, and another ifi 
one of the coraers of the chapel itself, filled with holy* 
water, oat of which agreat many persons, (chiefly women 
and elitldr«i) leaviUg^Utd smaU jap and bottles 
to take home with Iham. fountain m the interior 


was wethied over by a ganat-tsoklng genti 
laggM cripple on erntdhes, whoa»iioluii£ury ofi 


a vm 

eeccissfl 


to be, like that of die priests of old, to give aa addilkul 
sprinkle and blessing bo all that approached it i 
“ Idem ter sodos pora eircumtulit unda, 

Spargens roro levi et ramo felicis oliva ; 
Lostravitqno vires, dixitqne novissima verba.** 

He was so profuse of his lustration in my own ease, * 
at he almost blinded me, probably wishing thus to rc^y 
iO small bounty 1 had bmtowed upon him. 

1 asked some of the women who were carrying off the 
bottles uf water what was their object in dotng so, and 
was told that the precious drops wore to be sprinkled over 
their Iioukcb and furniture, and such members of tbeir 
housebuld as had not attended chapel themselves. 1 pre- 
sume these jeiiorvoirs hod been sanctified by Uie Redemp* 
torists at their recent visit, os 1 do not think it is ensto- 
mary to provide such a wholesale stock of tlie material on 
ordinary occasions. In the country chapels, casks or tubs 
of holy water are provided at tho festivals of Easter and 
Christmas, and the contents are carried off by the cott- 
^ gregation iis*in the present instance. The following are 
' the more common uses to which tho water is appli^ in 
private houses : — 1. during prayer, in the ordinary cere- 
mony of making tho sign of the Cross ; 3. sprinkling it 
over tho momtiers of tho family, by the head of tho house, 
before ^ing to bpd ; 8. sprinkling the beds before lying 
down ; 4. it is also occasionally employed in sprinkling 
cows and pigs when sick, and (it is said) in sprinkling 
potato-gardens with tho hope of averting the rot. On 
qucRtioning some of the poor people making use of such 
lustrations on^sick animals as to the dlbsign and purpose 
of the practice, 1 could get no more definite reply than 
“ that it was supposed to be very good in such cases.’* It 
never came to uiyown knowledge that the sprinkling wai 
extended to the potatoes, hut 1 see it publicly so stated os 
a well-known fact. 

In a preceding page I have said that, in this work, I 
profess myself to be a mere observer in things religious, 
unless the things observed should appear to have some 
ittfineuce on tho social position of those concerned with 
them. Now, 1 think some of tlie proceedings above men- 
tioned come into this exceptional category, and are there- 
fore fair subjects for remark. 

No one, 1 snp|>oso, nctri object to the simple ceremony 
of sprinkling the face or breast while making the sign of 
CR^ ('ro.ss, any more than to nuinerons smalT forms and 
ceremonies used in J||||flestant clmrehes, which are purely 
symbolical, and invo^^ no irreverent or degnufing con- 
victions. Hut the case seems different when the water is 
employed to lustrate extraneous things, inanimate or 
animate ; more especially as the act would seem to bo 
accompanic«l by the belief that there is in the water itself, 
or in tne act of tprinkling, some conservative or fsstora^ 
live virtue against the common accidents or incidents to 
whick such ol»jeets are liable in the ordinary eourse of 
nature or time. 

Tlieflo people (leroutljr and implicitly be- 
liewe that sticii on o{ieration can protect from 
i]\}ii]y themselves, their chattels, and their 
potatoes ! 

Of the rate at which emimtion ie proceed- 
ing, and the extent to which it has already 
spread, die doily {mpen atford evidenoe enough^ 
we ne^ hardly, therefore, quote Dr. Forbes ou 
this head i oontendiig ounietTes ia the iKifief, 
that, as the Celts pass away to other lan^ 
where they either thriTe better or become 
beaeficially amalgamated with other races, 
th^ may be iuceeeded by a more mdustrioae 
and enet^getts wpiilii^cBi. Tha^ some hudM 
propiieti^ at least, are looking fivwaid to aa 
improred state of Ihiage ia mis MpeSt, dm 
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following acoonnt of the estates of Lord Luoani 
and of tne means he is adopting to improve 
them^ affords some^proof. 

WBAX laisa lANDLORDB OUOBT TO DO. 

Lord Lucan's Lodge, it hardly deserves the name of a 
mansion, adjoins the town of Castlehai, andihis farm- 
hnildings are at no great distanee. This ftuniAooiestead 
is a complete model establishmeati with iteam-engino- 
Mwer, and er<^ thing in the most perfrot order. Uis 
Lordship is said to bo the most extensivo fanner in tho 
tlireo kingdoms, having, it is stated, not fewer than 
15,000 acres in his own nands. This extraordinary cir- 
emnstanee is explained by the fact that Lord Lucan has 
buen for years devoting all bis cuer^ to c&nvert his 
estates into large farms, on the Eugliim or rather Scotch 
system. His bailiff is a Scotsman, and all his fanning 
operations are condtictcd on the Scottish ^model. The 
only part of his improvements that we saw was tliis home- 
farm, conspicuotis by its large and regular* fields, and 
presenting the due proportion of turnips, grain, and grass, 
which tills system requires. It reminded mo of Lord 
Fitxwilliam’s farm at Coolattin, and, like it, exhibited 
a striking contrast with the wild country aronnd it. Lord 
Lucan retains such a vast quantity of Ignd in hil own 
hands simply because part of it is in process of consolida- 
tion, and because ho has not been abfo to get tenants fur 
much that is consolidated. « 

The outlay of money in those gigantic improvements 
has lieen, enormous,* amounting, it is said, so some hun- 
dred thonsand pounds. Wo were told that in some of 
bis improvements he has expended as much as 15/. per 
acre. Whether or not he himself, even if he lives to lie 
an old man, will ever receive any adequate return fur ^ 
expenditure, most people $ccm to doubt ; but that tne 
mvperty will eventually be an immense gainer by his la- 
bours is clc^ enough. 

Lord Lucan seems to have set abont his great work with 
such determination, that ho bos been as little daunted by 
the moral and social difllculties iiivolvod in it, at by the 
physical obstacles proscutod to him. The number of cot- 
tages tbat have been pulled down, and the number of 
people evicted from them, and compelled to go into towns 
and into workhouses, or to emigrate from tlie country 
altogether, have been literally enormous. Altnough a ' 
verv soft nature could scarcely be brambt to front at all 
such a trial as this must have been t^e heart and mind 
of its institutor, and although tho name of iMTtl Lucan 
is certainly very unpopular among the {icople of tho dis- 
trict, yet 1 nowhere heard that hu hod lictrayed, in the 
onerations which were necessary to tho completion of his , 
plans, any undue severity, much less any cruelty that 
could be avoided. 

Neither must we suppose that all tho persons deprived 
of their potatoe-gardens were disposed of as above meo- 
tioned. Some, no doubt, have remained in their nkt 
haunts, working at his improvements, and will proba- 
bly be fixed there eventually as labourers on the new 
fams. 

Still it cannot be doubted, tbat hardship and distress. 
In the highest degree, must have often been the necessary 
consequence of D[»rd Lucan's proceedings ; but whether 
be was wrong in dclog what he has done, or whether ho 
may not, in reality, ruher dahn from the large-thonghted 
and far-sceiilg pnfctioe ofid philintfaropbi the merit of 
eoiilbRin|oa hiseoaiitry thegreatMtoibeo^ is aqnes« 
lion vbiA vill be aasilwed veiy dtffimit] j by diUhitmt 
individiiab, aocordbig to the stro^ and extent of their 
mental grasp, their economical awl poHikal views, and 
their personid temperament. 1 arm venture to say this 
macb— that Uio«l||^ there ore many good and wise men 
srho would have unink from doing, or even from wit- 
iMHtng, inch things, thdieis BO piSriotio Iriahnuoi who 
most not vdoico that they have beoi dene. The thunder* 
atom and m hnrrieiBe lie W and deploNd as iwilb^ 


Infiktioiii, but wo are tdd by phUofodiars that they 
are wise and benevolent providons in the economy of 
nature. 

We may here cite^the remark of a abrewd 
iiitelb|];ent Amtiricao, who, ailer Wviii^ 
every jiart of Indimd, and made Ulllseff 
a^uaiiiteil with the chamcteristice and oap»i 
bilitieH of the lowest elneees tliere , exprewd 
it as his opinion that there were no liopes of 
doing any tliinjt with the existing tH>pulntioii| 
and thnt the only course to Im adopted walj 

to improve them off tlie face of the ^arth 
This proci'ss, it would seeui, is ut length gra- 
dually in o{>eration. 

One of the most important epoclw in the 
history of Indund wa« Uie establishment^ in 
18231 -32, of the system of National Schools, 
\inqu(»Hlionably the Imsis of all progress 
in education, comparable only to that noblo 
act of the Scottish Parliament, which esta- 
blished the systiun of parochial seliools in tliat 
country, at the commencement of tho seven- 
teenth century.*' 

Strangely enough, however, the Comtnts-' 
sioners nave had to encounter, for the last 
twenty years, the most absurd prejudices, and 
the most contemptible opposition from the 
different sects hticI conflicting cr«?eds existing 
throughout Irolaiid. Respecting tlie statistics 
of education, Dr. Forbes has collected a large 
amount of useful and valuable facts. Ilis 
work, indeed, upon that subject, as Veil os in 
many others, will become a stfiiidanl book of 
reference, on account of the groat core and 
pains bc*slowcd in the compibition. We con- 
cJiide our notice of this valuable ifroduetion, 
by callinp^ attention to the admirable remarks 
with which Dr. Forbes prefu(*(^j bis proposi- 
tion for 

CtRTXO TUr. UM Of IRKLAMD. 

In regarding the generally deprc^Kcd, diniurbsd, and 
diflordcr^ xtate of Ireland, in tho light of a i«ocial or na- 
tional uiulady to l>o relieved or cured, I eariuvitly imd 
eunfidently Nuhniit that (f>|H’aking anulugirally) it is on 
tho principles of tho NATVHAt, K.iTKmAI., or UKOlHINAt 
STSTKic OF ccttR alftfie, that any attempt likely to Icotl to 
•atisfactory results can he founded. It lx only by looking 
carefully at all the individual dtsorderK that together 
constitute her dixcajic, — hy tracing them to their resiiec- 
tire sources, and following iiirir progress to their prCHont 
state of development, tliat any Uiing like a just know- 
ledge of the nature of the crilg to ho romovod can bo ob« 
taitied ; and it is only by employing some comprahciiiiivs 
system of treatment-'U eyxtcia rompfisfaig many tndi- 
vldnal mrslcs, applicable resiH^ivcly to the miify la#vi- 
dual disorders constituting tfao^ great gouerai nis s ia »-* r . 
that they can be relieved or cured. 

The short-sighted empirii^ poUtieiilii may selsbt soma 
Indivldiia] evil, and magnifying it, in bis 
into the whole diseaite, may apr>ly his nostrum aceoraiilgty, 
agd look with confirhoice for a speedy cure. And a cure 
he may pf>Mibly obtain— at least a temporary one— of the 
panknlar disorder attacked ; but it wilt sfum be Istiyid 
that even although the pafticulav disorder should M, iv- 
turn, the patienU state is very little Improved, griii 
constitutional malady still existing as bme. 
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TraiU of Amertcan-Indian Life and Character. By a Fuh Tbadeb; 8 vo . Loiuioii: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Bombay : Smith, Taylor, and Co. 


This hook is a phiin-spoken account of the 
Amci it’nri Indiwfi, and of the English or Cok>- 
ni«I Tnippcrs, who are however sparsely 

in some parts, from Hudi^n’s Bay to the 
Piicnfic. The author was an a^ent of the m*eat 
Fur Company, and his kboura w'fi’o chiefly in 
On'gon, upon the many branches of the great 
Columbia river. 

His account presents a strange picture of toil, 
danger, energy, and jierseverance on the jiart 
of the Europeans, who made long journeys over 
huiTfm lands, when provisions failed them, and 
water was not to he pnicurcd, their horses fre- 
quently dying from wantoffcKlder,and fi*om into-^ 
lerable fatigue; yet, even amidst these c^ilamities,' 
many have displayed indomitable persevi'ranee, 
and have attained to marvellous success. The 
strangest part of llie narrative, however, re- 
lates to tiie aborigines, among whom an^ a 
sprinkling of half-castes. The ** Flatheads ” 
were never known to shed the blood of a white 
man ; and the Blackfect ” and Crows ” 
rarely imared one when they had the oj^rtu- 
nity. The wars among these tribes ana their 
allm elans are mostly of an hereditary chaitic- 
tcr. Their conferences, when they meet upon 
tlio Buffalo pounds, end in unmeaning com- 
pliment, hollow peace, increased hatred, and 
now feudsT All of tliem steal horses ns freely 
ns ever our Gaelic Highlanders lifted cattle, and 
display in that occupation the peatest impar- 
tiality. The Scotchmniqindei^d, clid not ‘^harry 
the InndSjgnor meddle with the cattle of a 
friendly ; but these Indians steal horses 
from uny jiarty, furtively tracking even the 
agents of the powerful Hudsou’s-Bay Com- 
pany, in order to rob them during the night. 

li) 18*23 — there urt» no recent dates — tlie ^‘Flat- 
heads,'* under the guidance of their great chief, 
‘‘ Ked Feather,” worstecl the “Biackfcef,”wli08e 
vengennee, atoning even for the bittcmc!ss of 
defeat, was terrible, and chan^cteristic of the 
wildiiian'shriitulity. “Red Feiitht*r,”aft<.Tmany 
a bootless <'lfbrt, Imd at last iiossessc'd himself 
of the ‘finest horse of the ‘^BlackftHJt” in all that 
wide district : this stml was simply Called “Tlic 
Black.” The animal was iu»arly spent one day, 
wlioii ridden by “ Retl Feather,” who had been 
sore l>cset*, but “ Block” still gallantly advanced 
to a haven where his rider would have b<*en 
Buie. Within a quarts of a mile of tliis haven 
some skulking “ BInckfeet ” fired the long dry 
gnus in soverB] places at once ; the wind spread 


the flames with awful rapiditv : ** A few mo- 
ments and all was over. Tne ‘ lied Feather' lay 
a black^ed corpse among the smoking ashes, 
his gallIKt steea beside him ! Such was the 
melancholy end of the boldest warrior of the 
‘ Flathead ' tribe.” 

There is even a stranger tale of aiiotlier chief, 
“ The Eagle.” It happened in 1825, near the 
confluence of the northern and southern branches 
of the Columbia. “The Eagle,” a powerfid 
chieftain, and rich in horses, had lost two sons 
by some slow disease, and cared nothing for liis 
two survivfiig daughters. With the son who 
Inst di<kl,'^the stricken father, who w'os powing 
old, but was still vigorous, determined to lie 
biirie<l alive. Wailings and remonstrances were 
of no avail. “ I will die thus,” he kept re- 
peatihg : “ np one shall prevent it.” He leapt 
into the pit prepared for his son. The autlior 
tells U8 tliat he himself advanced to the edge of 
the grave, and watched “ The Eagle he could 
perceive no weakness or vacillation in him, and 
the scdf-immolated victim looked calmly and 
sternly on, till the clay thrown in upon him 
c^cealed him for ever from human gaze. 

A “bloody tragedy” is also narrated, 
sadly characteristic of the feelings of savages. 
Measles and dysentery had been fatal among the 
Cayoux Indians, and the survivors attributi^d the 
dire calamity to the poisonous arts of the mis- 
sionaries, 'wfio were laliouring among them in 
all the earnest self-devotion ofChristian charity. 
These Indians suddenly i-ose, and murder^ 
•Dr. Whitman, the principal person of the mis- 
sion, Mrs. Wl^^man, togetJier with all the 
European and American members of tlie Wai- 
let-pu mission, A Spanish Creole, one Joseph 
Louis, is said to have encouraged the Indians in 
their fell design. Twelve persons w'ere thus 
suddenly cut ofT— the Indians, mad with rage, 
using both thoir guns and axes. Dr. Whitman 
was shot as he iat at his desk, and his wife 
}>erished as she was hastening to his succour. 

Stories like these, and of horrid feasts given 
by the Indians, where the most painful but 
convincing evidence left no doubt on the 
minds of the Europeans that at these ban- 
quets, to which they were occasionally invited, 
human as well ^s buflTnlo-flesh was oonsnnie^ 
All the book, along with some spirited sketches 
of buffido-hontingi and descnptkms of rag- 
ged, desolate, but often striking and snUinDie 
scenery 
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Trends ii» Sautkem JBtMtto and the Crimea, tArouf/h Muagary^ Waltackia^ and Moldavia^ 
By M. Anatolk db Demidoff. Illiuitrated by Raffbt. Dedicated to H. L M« 
Nicholas L, Empror of all the Riissios. 2 Vola. London : John Mitchell^ 88 Old 
Bond Street. 1853. 

Mr. Mitchsll may justly claim the merit of to Vienna^ thoncci after a brief delaTf to 
baying produced one of the very few works of Bukharest^ and froth Bnkhareat they made or* 
the past half year at all deserving the title of cursions through Wallaohia, Moldavia, and 
library books. It is, moreover, in every respect Bessarabia. 

BXk idition de luxe ; ml for the statistical tacts A number of experienced mining overseers 
and revelations it exhibits, the illustrations with had been previously sent from Havre to St. 




and the careful manner in which it has been 
brought out, it may be regarded as the only 
compete compendium of iiiformaticip in ex* 
istence relating to those vast regions jenowu 
under the comprehensive denomination of 
Southern Russia. 

The volumes themselves are a condensed 
compilation of the observations, investiga* 
tions, and researches made during a«protrocted 
journey, not only by the author, but ny several 
naturalists and who accompanied him 

fur the purpose, and had been specially selected 
on account of their literary and scientific at- 
tainments. These constituted, in fact, an ex- 
ploring expedition, conducted mainly with a 
view to ascertain the capabilities, the mineral 
riches, and the general resources of a region 
greater in extent than that of half of the rest of 
Europe. 

It is only by comimrison that wo can form 
any idea of the magnitude or power of the 
Russian empire, or of that portion of it known 
as European Russia. For this purpose, let it 
be borne in mind that its superficial area is about 
thirty times that of England ; that it comprises 
every variety of climate, from that which pre- 
vails on the inhospitable Arctic shores to the 
more genial temperature of Northern Italy; 
that its resources, imperfectly developed tliough 
they may now be, are almost inexhaustible ; 
anil that its sovereign has at present under his 
control an efficient standing army of eight 
hundred thousand men, a fourth of which 
number could at any time be brought at once 
into the field. Little surprise need then be 
felt at the consternation with which the whole 
of Europe was lately filled, when a probability 
first appc]#ed that the Emperor was about to 
depart from that pacific poii^ by which be had 
uniformly been actuatod during tbe preceding 
quarter of a centuiy. The will of a man who 
has at his absolute Mmmatid a disciplined host 
of Bach magnitude is indeed entitlea to a vciy 
special respect: although doubtlets the rest of 
Europe unded, <mld strike him down like an 
ox, and if noqjwnfy divide bis kingdom. 

Enxlj in the ^summer of 1837 Prince 
Demidofir, and hie* artistic and scientific oom- 
panioiis, proceeded on their misnon from Paris 


instruments, and all other appliances requisite 
for carrying on a mincralogWl survey— the 
main object of the expedition. This detach- 
inent, under M. Ayraud and four overseers, 
u'kh its equipments, exceeding 80,000 lb. in 
weight, w£fs to disembark at Cronstadt, to 
traverse the whole empire from North to South, 
a distance of more than a thousand miles, and 
to rendezvous on the shores of the soa of Azof, 
near the mouth of tbe Don. This tedious and 
difficult entorprise was successfully accom- 
plished. 

It was at Skovlarii, a little villaffc partly 
Moldavian and partly Russian, that M. Deim- 
doff and bis party, on entering the territory of 
the Czar, penormed a quarantine of fourteen 
days in ttio most melancholy of lazarettos* 
During this dull period they inhabited nine 
small matched buildings of clay, ranged round 
a sfiacious court-yard. Each house had a 
separate enclosure, and the ontrunoo was secured 
by a gate, the carriages and horses standing 
altogether uncovered night and d^l The 
houses consist of one floor, very <fltrop and 
sandy, scarcely above the level of the rruth, 
which constantly inundates thoHC wretched 
abodes. 

It was during his imprisonment here that 
our author threw together his interesting notes 
oh the history and condition of Moldavia, ho 
culh'd from the Moldau, which lertilizes its 
plaitiH. The sketch he has given of that coun- 
try, its invasions, >ebclliotiH, and onprcssioiis, 
deserves careful and studious pci'usai. 

The Moldavians are a foimst, temfieraU^ &nd 
laborious race, wx^aring their hair and beards 
long, usually attaining a considerable stature, 
and frequently displaying much physical beauty. 
Assembled in large cai'itvans, they often lead 
a nomadic life, traversing immense distanoss, 
and carrying, even to the remoU; confines of 
Asia, the /^ommcMlities of otiusr climes wiflb 
wdikh the towns and village in that directi^ 
are supplied. On these journeys Uiey ate 
sometimes many weeks without entonng a 
dwelling. Tim caravan halts at night: Itg 
numerous wains are formed into a square, (heir 
white oxen pouring around, guarded by maa- 
tiffs of peciuiar brem and gigantic form. A 
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fire is kindled in the centre of the qnadranglei 
and, after a »iiriple repast, the drivers, wranped 
in voarsa rugs, dispose thijmselvcs to sleep. 
TIkmsc people are excellent horsemen, and pos- 
Hr.MS Kteods remarkahle for their speed and great 
powers of endurance. 

The mountaineers of Mcldavioi like those of 
odicr c>ountrics, evince still more remarkable 
characteristics lliait those inluibiting the valleys. 
The highlunds aliound in magnificent scenery, 
resemlding in nmny particulars the picturesque 
beauties of the Al]>s. 

Early in August, I’rince Deniidoff and his 
companions were released from their irksome 
quanmtino. Count Woronzoff, Oovernor- 
general of New Itussia, came fiwii Odessa to 
niifet t belli, and fo stTve as their guide. • . 

i*our large horses, liurnessed abrl^ast to each 
cnrriaffc, curried the impatient travellers rapidly 
over tno soil of liessarabia. I'Jiey traversed at 
first, for about five leagues, n l)ari*en region, iu- 
terseeUjd with vnlh'ys lying between ranges of 
rounded hillocks, aial stretching in a line 
parallel with flu* Prulh. Ere long a tremendous 
storm converted the arid plain into a vast pool 
of black mud, (*xt(*iidiug almost to the w'alls of 
KiciieficfT, whence a giuinl of‘ Cossacks, hearing 
lanterns at llie end of their spears, appeared as 
an ewiort. 

This town, like Rome, is built on a number 
of hills, and, from the breadth of its streets, 
ot^cupies a very considerable space. The new 
quarters ahoMiul in elegant dwellings, and the 
niiblie edifices display elaborate airliifectiire. 
The (lon^ and iwfs pi*escnt a singular ap|ieiu- 
ance from^lieiug painted of‘ an emerald green. 
Bnlliaiit colours, indeed, ailorn almost every 
wlifice,* giving n singular and pleasing aspect 
to this city. A few vincryurds arc to be seen 
in the vicinity, but at no great distance the 
country is wild and uneultivated enough. The 
swampy plains abound in all the vari<*tie8 of 
oriiilhologichl life, from the grave and stalwart 
crane to the plaintive plover and still more 
diminutive snijie. 

The travellers passed under, but did not 
enter^ Bender, with itis^ frowning citadel and its 
garrison of (HX) artillei^'inen, formerly a Turkish 
fipontier town of considerable iniportluice from 
its jKtsition on the Dniester, which it perfectly 
ooiuniiitids. 

Tiraspol, its citadel^ ttiul an encampment of 
artillery, next passed rapidly before tlirir view* 
TIkjh come Koutcherhan, a Germitn agricul- 
tural ecdotiy (one of eight), whose communi^ 
have introduced on to the soil of Bessarabia 
the methods of culture, the [latient manners, 
and even the very names of the towns of tbe^ 
native land. Tbejr appear content with their 
lot and with Um noh return for thdr laboitfi 
yMded by the virgin iteppeOi ALraodyabotuid* 


ing in grain far beyond its wants, this province 
is now seeking in manufactures a new channel 
for its resources. The government fosters this 
tendency by special immunities. Afier ihany 
delays and annoyances en route, Odessa is at 
length reached. 

^ ODESSA. 

Tbo first aspect of Odessa is worthy the reputation of 
ttiis groat city : the young atid flourishiiig capital of New 
Russia could not be more fitly heralded. Surrounded 
to a remote distance by immense stop^ and endless 
d(«erts* Odessa appears before one like a mnd of promise, 
a long-dcMircd oahls ; and its walls are entered with the 
same fpclings of joy as are csi)eriQUced on reaching port 
at the end of a long sea voyage. 

Tlie various quarters of this vast city, still daily in- 
creasinf^ cover a, broad plateau, whose jperpendicular 
•ides plunge into tbo Black Sea. From its su*ep emi- 
nence, Odessa commauds a largo bay, the dark blue 
waters of which contrast with the pale and arid appear- 
ance of the surrounding coast, invariably enveloped 
tbipughout tbo summer in whirling clouds of dust, 
Sheltered frem tho southern gales, but ill protected 
against the parching winds uf tho cast, the port of Odessa 
is funned by three moles, which divido it into as many 
basins. One of tbi*se, for the re(*eption ot vessels in 
quarantine, is overlooked by the walls of the laxarotto 
and tbo Datteries of a fort: the^wo others admit the 
ships of the Imperial navy, and trading vessels not 
coming from a quarantine jiort. The bottom of this bay 
otfers gooil anchorage f(»r ships of largo burthen, but they 
are much exposed during galc.s from the east, and 
espocially from the s»oth-eaKt. These terrible windi 
drive the imjtetuous waves into the bay of Odessa with 
a fury which nothing can withstand; a succession of 
these storms continually sweep across the Black Sea in 
the direction of its longest dia^nal. 

Tlio city of Odessa is planned with regularity, as are 
the generality of Russian cities : it is carefully built, hut 
the finest buildings occur in those quarters nearest tbo 
sea. All that part which faces the shores wears an ap- 
pcMriKice (d grandeur and opulence. Tbo long and 
majestic terrace overlooking tlio sea is lined with public 
edifices, hotels, and stately mansions ; but to sene the 
full effect of this rich assemblage of buildings, Odessa 
should be entered from its ]K>rt. It is a.i though this 

? uceu of tho Black Sea had reserved all her splendours 
or that shore, breathing with intcUigent souls, whereon 
the waves flowing from Asia incessantly dash their foam- 
ing heads. The cliff we have spoken of is not less tlian 
eighty feet in height : on its summit, along its whole ex- 
tent, is planted an avenue of young trees, with their 
branches arching together : in the centre of this prome* 
node, and in the midst of a crescent of fine mainions, 
stands a bronxe statue of the Duo de Richelieu, a monn* 
ment of the gratitude of tho city which owes so mu^ to 
his creative genius, from the foot of the statue descend, 
a gigantic mght of steps, already lisr advuioed towards 
commetion : when finished, it wifl connect, ly steps one 
hundred feet wide, thegrand temee with the Imr guar \ 
and beneath these steps, which are to he-sonporudby 
a scries of open arches, gradually rising In the 

▼arioas earts and eenvkyiBoes going to and froui m polt 
will fireely pass. 

After ooutemplatuig this nagidfietiit mt, if you as- 
ploro tho rest of the city yoa wfl] find hut a toit few 
buildings, and those seattered it distant intervals, ukeljr 
to remmd yon of the gtaadonr of IBs fawured qatflefr. 
Broad stieala, earafisBy paved, and phuaid willi am of 
acacia tress, iiavttsa the kn^ and hreodtk of thedty, 
crossing each other at rigktaaiii^.' Atiheatrs,aiiiimhsr 
of fine dbonfeAs, i^pideas aittassSi hattiai, dad fi Ihsr 
iish4oikiag ihs)ai Mfetas thk ttisittfeih isliha of 
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a Anniter of houm too ImUo In ehanotor for «aoh 
flfleodid AtreeU. 

That portion of the road roorrod for pedeotriani k 
broad enough to render the traffic eaop at all timoi, even 
in the quartern moit frequented, moruhig and evefcuog, hj 
the bmy and the idle. Tho more crowdtMl Mirtion ot the 
city u that adjoining RicheUeu Street, the fiutvA and 
inocl populouii ttreet in Odeua. In nmnerous fibopn along 
this street axe spread out for sdle the varied prodnce of 
every country in Enro^ assembled thither under the 
fostering protection of the free port of Odessa. Shoiry *> 
sign-boards, with inscriptions representing every latiguage 
of Europe, bear witness to that nnrestricted freedom of 
trade which has made the fortune of this new city. Tho 
streets are filled with numerous droschkiee : these kind of 
equipi^, as useful as they are light, perform ipunensoly 
long distances. At Odessa, tlie same customs prevail as 
are observed in all the southcni countries of Europe ; tlto 
morning is devoted to business, and the lUiddie of the day 
to repose. This habit, which the lieaf of the efimate 
seems to dictate, ffives a melancholy and doserh;d appear- 
ance to the city auring a great part of thp day : in tho 
owning, however, outward signs of auitnatioii again break 
forth ; tho theatre is much frequented, and the rafos and 
clubs are crowded. There the nobles aMcnibie,^fhrther oft 
tho merchants,— Turks, Armenians, Jews even : every 
class has its place of meeting, andin each of those resorts. 


opan to quiet oonreiiition, the long pipe rfilHilMt ipfaaii 
ifo perfbined afouds over llm iiasmbly. 

Odemt exposed lie it is without the leaai 
shelter to the sea winds, witliout ono cool or 
green spot visible aAer the eommenceintml of 
summer, inspires an iftsatiablc longing for rural 
shades. 

These uro to bo found in luxuriant prf)fttsioti 
amid tho demo foliage, the crystal streams, and 
the magnifioent prosjiects of tlio sonthcrti 
mrtion of ancient Taurida, now known ua the 
Crimon. 

We must refer our renders to Prince DemU 
dofT s own drscrij|ition of the delicious climate 
and other atimctioim to l>e found in this distant 
peiifiiHula ; and our limits counsel us, though 
most iiiiwilliifgly, to clost^ somewhat abruptly 
our notice of tbiwe admirable volunieH, 8uiKce 
it to foy that they supply tho most ample in- 
formation upon the various important subjects 
the author proposed at the outset to investigate. 


Hypatia ,* or, New Fm with an Old Face, By Charles Kingslev, jun. 2 Vols. 
London : Parker and Son. West Strand. 1853. 


Thb Struggles, crimes^ virtues, and discord 
which raged during the fifth century, and ex« 
tended from the Baltic to the Mediterranean — 
when Christian, Jew, and Pagan waged deadly 
war, each for their several faith, and when the 
wave of discord and bigotry surged over the 
fairest portion of God’s fair w^orld— these are 
the events, and this is the period selected by die 
author of Hypatia” as the foundation and 
materials of a story of strange interest, as remark- 
able for the peculiarity of its style as for the 
force and vigour of its composition. 

That Mr. Kini^ley bos taken every pains to 
saturate his mind with the occurrences of the 
time he describes, no one who reads a chapter 
of his work can fail to perceive; and although 
the despotic and harsh character of Cvril is 
perhaps unduly toned down, and albeit there is 
evidently, in many instances, a shaping of cha- 
racter to suit the exigencies of certain principles, 
yet the chief features of the period are preserved 
with crisp and bold outlines, while, like a true 
artist, the writer never forgets the minor matters 
of detail. 

We eearcely need pause to deskpiate the 
school to which the social and political views of 
Mh Xhigsley belong* In the deadly war 
which he wages agamt conventionatities, he 
ofiea aifis from exeess of seal, and startles the 
reader by eomeCtnbi^ and fantastic philosophy, 
the source of which map be auributabte to (hot 
peipelaid dm at of^ndity, the oanse at once 
of the beattties and Uemishai of his works. 


We can imagine a quiet, rural member of Mr. 
Kingsley’s own profession — orthodox, homely, 
and not particularly an courant with the literary 
events of the day — o|»ening his eyes very wide 
indeed at some of the daz/.ling sketches, by no 
menus uncommon, in Mr. Kingsley's works, 
the figures and grouping whereof might, pei^ 
haps, Im) deemed fitter for tho pencils of Etty 
or of Broekey tlian for the pen of a Church** 
of-£ng1and divine. In his preface, dpr(/poM of 
this difficulty, Mr. Kingsley with good reason 
remarks ujh)u the impediments that present 
themselveB to an author in representing an age 
wherein the crimes were so frefjucnt and enor- 
mous. He dare not tell Jiow evil neoide wero,'^ 
nor will he bo believed if he tells how good 
they were;” “and,”ljc proceeds,** in die present 
case that disadvantage is doubled ; for wriilc tbo 
sins of the Church, howevsr heinous, were still 
such as admit of bdng expressed in words, the 
sins of the heathen World against which she 
fought were utterly indescribable: and the 
Christian apologist is thus compelled, for the 
sake of decency, to state tlie Church’s case ftir 
mote weakly than the facts deserve.” This ii 
unquestionahly the case; but, nevertbeleiii wa 
think some of tho aothor^s rarfti friends fimy 
breathe somewhat heavily, while, daring dm 
perusal of ** Hyfialia,” the unvetied form of Pe- 
lagia is summoned to appear before his gase^ 
like the Anadyomene hemlf. But to the jj^ 
Philammott is a yomig stoiik, educated te rn 
monaetery **s0fiie three hundred miles nhofo 
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Alexandria/' and the alory opene by a very 
graphic description of the feeling and longings 
awakened in nis breast b^ his naving entered 
certain caverns in the vicinity of his dw'cll- 
irig^ wherein ho views that strange agglome- 
ration of hieroglyphics and antiques in which 
an age long ago passed away had graven 
its liistory. In fact, a longing to see the world 
takes possession of the young man’s ardent 
imagination ; and aAer some difficulty be ob- 
tains the consent of his superior, and starts in 
his boat down the Nile for Alexandria. When 
next we hear of fiiin he is performing a feat in 
aiding a party of Goths to harpoon a hippopo- 
tamus, not voluntarily, but owing to the neces- 
sities of a very peculiar position; and here we 
are first introduced to a select party of northern 
harbariaris, and to the lovely Feldgia herself. 

THR IIlPl’OrOTAMUa AND FELAfilA. 

^ At last, a suddnn turn of the bank brought him in 
Kight of a gaudily -painted large, on board of which 
armed men, in uncouth and foreign dresses, were chas- 
ing witii barbaric shouts some largo object in the 
water. In the bows stood a man of gigantic stature, 
brandisbing a harpoon in his right, and in his left hold- 
ing the line of a second, tbo head of which was fixed in 
the huge purple sides of a hippoputamu<i, who foamed 
and wallowed a few yards down the stream. An old 
grlzsled warrior at the stern, with a rudder in either 
hand, kept the boat's head coiitiiuially towards the mon- 
ster, in spite of its sudden and frantic wheelings; and 
when it dashed madly across the stream some twenty 
oars flashed thiough the water in pursuit. All was 
activity and excitement ; and it was no wonder if Phil- 
ammoii's enriosity had tempted him to drift down 
almost abreast of tlio barge, ero ho descried, peeping 
ft-orn under a decorated awning in the after-part, some 
doton pair of languisliirig block cycsi turned alternately 
to the game ami to himself. The serpents !— chattering 
and amiling, with pretty little alirioKs and shaking of 
glossy curls and gold necklaces, and fluttering of muslin 
dresses, within a dozen yards of him I Blushing scarlet, 
he knew not why, ho seised his paddle, and tried to 
back out of the snare . . . but someliow, bis very elforta 
to rspai>o those sparkling eyes diverted his attention 
from every thing else : tbO hipjtopotamus had caught 
sight of him, and, furions with pain, rushed straight at 
the unoffending canoe ; the har]K)on line became 
entangled round bis body, and in a moment be and bis 
frail bark were overturned, and tbo monster, with bia 
huge white tusks gaping wide, clooe on biro as bo 
struggled in the stream. 

Jiurkily, Philammon, contrary to the wont of monks, 
was a bather, and sw*am like a watcr-fhwl ; fear he bad 
never known : deatli from childhood bad been to him, 
oa to the otlior inmaU^s of the Laura, a couteroplatum 
too perpetual to have any paralyaiag terror io it, oven 
then, w^cn life seemed Just about to open on him anew. 
But the monk wai a man, and a young one. and had no 
intention of dying tamely or unavenged. In au instant 
bo had IVeed himself from the line ; drawn the lAort 
knife which was his only weapon; and, diving suddenly, 
avoided the inoD.vter'8 niab, and attacked* him from be- 
hind with stabs, which, though not deep, atill dyed tbo 
waters with gore at every stroke, barbarians 

shouted with delight The hippopotamus lamed 
furiously against his new assailant, crushing, alas I the 
fUi|rty canoe to flragtnenb with a ainide of hit 
enormoua Jaws ; hut the turn was fktal to him ; the barge 
pretentod hia broad aide 
to the blow, the sinewy arm of the giant diwve \1iar- 


poon throngh his hetrt, and with one convnltive sbndder 
the huge Uue mass tamed over on its aide and floated 
dead. 

Poor Philammon! He alone was ailent, amid the 
yells of triumph ; sorrowfully he swam round and round 
his little paper wredc ... it would not have floated a 
mouse. Wistfully be eyed the distant banks, half 
minded to strike out for them and escape, ... and 
thought of the crocodiles, . . . and paddled round again, 
... and thought of the basiliak eyes; ... be might 
escape the crocodiles, but who could escape women P . . . 
and be struck out valiantly for shore . . . when be was 
brought to a sudden stop by finding the stem^oftho 
barge close on bim, a noose thrown over him by some 
frienllly barbarian, and himself hauled on board, amid 
the laughter, praise, astouisbmcnt, and grumbling of 
gowboatured crew, who had expected him, as a 
maiter of course, to avail himself at once of their help, 
and couitt not conceive the cause of his reluctance. 

Philammon gased with wonder on his strange hosts, 
their pale complexions, globular heads and faces, high 
cheek-bones, tall and sturdy figures ; their red beards, 
and yellow hfir knotted fantastically above the head ; 
their awkward dresses, half Koman or Egyptian, and 
half of foreign fur, soiled and stained in many a storm 
and fight, but tastelessly bedizened with classic jewels, 
brooches, and Homan coins, strung like necklaces. Only 
the stoersinau, who had come forward to,y^onder at the 
liippophtamus, and to help in dragging the unwieldy 
brute on board, fu^emod to ket^ genuine and unonia- 
tnenied the costume of bis race, the white linen leg- 
gings, strapped with thongs of deerskin, the quilled 
feather cuirass, the bear's fur cloak, the only ornaments 
of which were the fangs and ctaw.<i of the beast itself, 
and a fringe of grizzled tufts, which looked but too like 
human hair. Tbe language which they spoke was 
utterly unintelligible to Philammon, though it need 
not be 80 to us. 

** A well-grown lad and a bravo one, Wnlf the son of 
Ovlda," said the giant to the old kero of tbe bearskin 
cloak ; ** and understands wearing skins, in this furnace- 
mouth of a climate, rather better than you do." 

"1 ko^to the dress of im^ forefathers, Amalric the 
Amal. What did to sack Rome in, may do to find 
As^ard in." 

The giant, who was decked out with helmet, cuirass, 
and senatorial lH)ots, in a sort of mongrel mixture of the 
Roman military and civil dress, bis neck wreathed with 
a dozen gold chains, and every finger sparkling with 
jewels, turncfl away with an impatient sneer. 

" Asgard— Asgard P If you are in such a hurry to 
get to Asgard up this ditch in the sand, you had better 
8sk the fellow how far it is thither." 

Wulf took him quietly at bis word, and addressed 
a question to the young monk, which he could only 
answer by a shako of the head. 

” Ask him in Greek, man." , 

** Greek is a slave's tongue. Make a slave talk to bim 
in it, nut me." 

” Here — some of you girls 1 Pelagia I you under- 
stand ibis fellow's ndk. Aak him bow ur it is to 
Asgard." 

" You must ask me more civilly, my rough hcre^" 
replied a toft voice firom undemeato tbe awniog, 

'* Beauty must be sued, aud not commanded." 

" Come, then, my olive-tree, my gaeelle, my totuo- 
flower, my— whit was the last nonaenae yon taught meP 
—and aak this wild man of the eande hew fto it ia firom 
these sceuned endless rabbit-burrowa to Asgard." 

Tbe awning was raised, and lying luzunoualy on a 
soft mittres% fanned with poae od n' feaUien» and gliu 
tering with mbiet end topitet, memod mehAviuNnk 
as PhiUiiuBon had nevor seen bdm. 

A woman of aome two^and-tofea^ aiiBitocv% finmied 
in flio moat vdiiptiioas mouKd of Grecian wlwse 
complexion ahewed every vidlel vein threugli ita YMn 
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of iQidouslmws. Her litilo bare foot) » they diapkd eftctof Itamiain aiidal»ideetttllBei| Uioil^^ 
iiieeQsliioiia»wei^ttoraperfiKttbaiiA MMofUuttfivatbeltofitoiie eonUtaCiw Hitt 

than a mn*a boMna. BToryavell of her boat and arms foia fip|de « the gtiltefinfr barbonr, and tte baaqr MiU 
^wed through the thin ganse robe, while her lower which crowded out into the aoa beyond, like vUttdovea 
limba werowTwt in aahawlof orange tilk,embrddered toking their flight into lioiiiidleaa apa^r^HlI dagripdi 
with wraatha of abeUi and roiea. Her dark hair lay oTerpowerod, lad^nod him. . , . Tbla wu the wedj. « ■ • 
careflilly apread upon the pillow, ina thooBand ring* Waa it not baanflful f , , . . Mnat not the men whomiia 
kta^twined witt gold and jewela; herlanguiahing all thia have haan^if not great .... yet .... ho IflWW 
eyea bla^ like diamondafl’om a eareni, under eyeltda not what P Surely thef had great aoula and neto 
darkened and daepenod with black antimony \ her Upa Ihoughta in them ! Surely there waa aomething godltto 
pouted of themaelvea, by habit or by nature, into a per- In being able to create such thlnga ! Kot fir thorn- 
petual kiaa; ilowly she raiaed one little laay hand; aolres mono, too ; but fon a nation— for generatfona yet 
alowly the ripe Hus opened ; and in most pure and me- unborn. .... And there was the sea ... . and boym 
lodioua Attic she lisped her huge lorer'i question to tte it, nations of men innumerable. .... His imagination 

monk, and repeated it before the boy could abako off waa dizzy with thinking of them Were they all 

theapelbandanawer.... • doomed-lostP Had God no foiro for them P 


After this little adTcnture our 
eafelY in Alexandria, and is of (^shHPIv th 
bewildered by all he beholds ifi the deeming th 
city; still more is be astonished at the new 
class of sensations which flood his voung ideas, 
like a sudden broad glow of sunshine, or per- 
haps still more like — the glare from Hades. 

THU niBT QUnrSB Of ALBlAMDRl/. 

At last they reached the quay at the opposite end of 
the street :WIM there burst on rbilammon's asfoiiishcd 


monk, to watch the effect which that grand panorama 
should produce on him. 

•‘There! Hchold our works 1 Us Greeks!— us 

benighted heathens ! Look at it and feel yourself what 
you arc, a rery small, conceited, ignorant young person, 
who fancies that your now religion gives you a right to 
despise every one else. Did Christians make all this P 
Did Christians build that Pharos there on the left horn 
—wonder of tho world P Did Christians raise that 
mile-long mole which runt towards the land, with its 
two dra>\ bridges, connecting the two ports P Did Chris- 
tians build this esplanade, or this gate of the aun above 
our headaP Or that Csaareum en our right hqroP 
Look at those obelisks before it I" And he pointed 


^ Pliilammon is siieodily introduced to Cvril 
the bish^ ; to Peter die reader, at wboae door 
the fearuil atrocity which ultimately occurred 
is psuallv laid ; and to the all-acoompliabed 
and lovely Hypatin, whom, with die ambition 
of youth, and in die flush of religious zeal, he 
seeks to reform. Tlio fair one, Iiowevcr, un- 
witdndy enchants him, and tho poor hoy, who 
went mrtli to conquer, remained to be a bonds- 
man. To enable the roailer to judge whether 
our young monk was justified in his admiration, 
hero is the imrtniii of 


In tho upper story of a house in tho Museumnitrest 
of Alexandria, built and fitted up on tbe old Athenian 
model, was a small room. U had been chosen by its 
occupant not merely ou account of its quiet ; for though 
it waa tolorably out of bearing of the female slavM who 
worked, and chattered, and quarrelled under the cloisleri 
oLibo women’s court ou the south side, yet it was ox- 
^cd to the rattle of carriages and tho voices of passen- 

S era in tho fashionable street below, and to strange 
ursts of roaring, squealing, and trumpeting from tbo 
Menagerie, a short way off, on tbo opposite aide of tha 
street. Tho attraction of tiie situation Jay, pcrliaps, in 
thd view which it coramanded over tho wall of (be Mu- 


upwards to those two world-famous ones, one of which 
still lies ou its ancient site, as Cleopatra’s needle. 
•‘ Look up 1 look up, 1 say, and feci amall— very small 
indeed ! Did Christians raise them, or engrave them 
from base to point with tbe wisdom of the ancients P 
Did Chriatlaiis build that Museum next to it, or design 
Its statues and its frescoes— now, alas 1 rc-ecboiug no 
more to tbe hammings of the Attic bee P Did they pile 
up out of the waves that palace beyond it, or that Ex- 
change P or fill that Temple of Neptune with breathing 
brass and blushing marble P Did they build that Ti- 
numium on the point, where Antony, worsted at Actium, 
forgot his shame in Cleopatra’s arms P Did they quarry 
out that island of Antirrhodus into a nest of docks, or 
eorer those watort with the sails of every nation under 
heaven P Gpeak ! Tbou son of bats and moles— thou 
til feet of sand— fhou mummy out of the cliff caverns ! 
Can monks do works like these P” 

^Olber men have laboured, and we have entered into 
their labours,” answered PhUammoo, trying to seem aa 
imdmcenicd as he eould. He waa, iadi^ too utterly 
Mooitted to be angry gt any thing* Tbo overwbelin- 
Ibg irtatneai, mnltipUeii^) ana magniilcenee of the drhole 
teene ; tbe lunge of btdidings, such as mother earth 
amr, pgrbapt, carried on her lap before or alnee ; the 
cxtraordinaiyttrfotrof form t he pore Dorie add Ionic 
eir- the earlier fimmim. the barlMrIc "and eooAiied 
gm«mmfieisnrfhe!iteBoflma,a^ hero and there an 
teft i ttm oftte granfl etenfomlliie a^ ofoldl^pt, 
eifloiffi mUfviit, wUli 


leum gardens, of flower-beds, sbrubberies, fountains^ 
statues, walks, and alcoves, which had echoed (br nearly 
•even hundred years to tho wisdom of tho Alexandrian 
•ages and poets. School after school, they hod all 
walked, and taught, and sungihero, beneath tbo spread* 
log planes and chestmts, figs and palm-trees. The 
place seemed fragrant with all the riches of Gredk 
thought and song, since the days when Ptolemy Phila- 
delplms walked there with Euclid and Tbeoerituit Calli- 
machus and Lyconhronf 

On the left of tho garden stretched the lofty esatem 
front of the Museum itself, with its picture galloriys, 
halls of statuary, dlniug-halla,^ lecture-rooms ; one 
huge wing containing that famous library, founded by 
tbe father of PhiladcTpbns, which held in the time of 
Seneca, even after the destruetioti of a groat part df H 
in Cwsar’s aioge, finur hundred thousand manuaerfifla. 
There it towered qp, the wonder of tbe world, its wh|(g 
roof bright agidnst the rslntess blue ; and t^ond 
among me ridges and podinenta of noble baUalngi^ a 
broad glimpse of tbe bright blue set. 

The room was fitted up In the purest Greek etyfoi 
not without an aifoetation of emfaelsm, bi the aerem 
forme end sulidaedhair-tintaof the imm» wltieh ornai^ 
mented the walls with scenes from the dd mytiis of 
Atteiil. Yet the general ettict, ewii under the ulieiM 
inn which pomned la tteeugli the mimmito soli of the 
eonrt-md windows, was one of exquisite mofoei|p|i|M 
el eeimiiem, wd rgiose. The rom had niitter wml 
ttoribre-plaet; «» the only movedUee to ft ttfjKik 
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ABt 4smt*azii* *» **• "*’•• 

1 by the iklrt, sad foBed Wss dewn 
ieit tebk up one of the pnpP*" 

1 bin ; tnd then rcp®itc« tbe action 


towerdel— 
lifted it tower 

**2yMn!^iiseioBeble odd brute; 7” *!w*^S 

dare to ocpcet me to carry your puppies for you t ana 

***Bran*ttl d^ on her lA, and tagan hwUng. . 

•■ Farewell old dog I you hare been a plea^t di^ 
riler ^r . .But iOoi will go the waj,ofall phan- 
Uams, t . . . And ho wolhfd away. . 

— . SaV u;m Imaninflr aOd 
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S^IyXOTe bllSd auppfc with a deep re- 

Sr»*edllpa>tLmuch.tocUH^^uthert^^^^ f M » mid Bapbael. with a mighty oath, 

•r her poature m ahe n*i, o«^»m, aa m«^ ^ r ^ 

aomeofiTraae ^’S^; .KifwoldCe “ torthfwX P^M- * “ “* 

»^^'S3Si£iS«5K! 

Ula. Sfi.®/„nrtheaereiplanettandaUthereatofill'll 

mwU at the sacking of the P^P®|5^ tog. nmmng’hetwcen h^ogs and upaeffiig miQ» ip 

lxMr-n£'^i2S>«5i^ 

oottvort to HypaOa and to ber Pfalomc teacb- «gyj^ ^ ^ , 1 pw^ you I witt at- 


ittM, ^ 1. lena no lawre# »«• #va— n 

^True FclijEious di?ine affection, howeyer, ii He tolled op, ew? ^ and 

after ft wWle, Acrefore, he ^ rfpwXV*F«U«».»& 

i^Aft Af CvnK and w re-adinitted wiUiin tlie pw — Ji tti* aiAin. ... 

•ScSriituuiUy : etai bo u dUeat^ wiA tto 

&ke doctriaaa and b^jotiy 'fbn* *®^{* 
aiiti^ CbnrAaS^ » »<**tlylin»eraWe, 

""in^AeUterim oSto^ataeUw^wi^fag 
Aa canuas, iST 

In Ae ttbole range f ^ 

.torememhnuioeaab^ aoper ^ Aj U,^7 






'^fWHwifcd mn »« iqMdi^ttttl^ 

Thowi**#^^ 

ArmooiiuEiranbiM^^ fluMMi »i|idf 

M time iron neli ^ndor weteow m my U my ^ " 
DtwitflHdigriig mM lion.-* , . M 4mA yotby MWrti a . 
spirit of c 0 «lmdlBtiM, I ooul4it>t|[m 
lieeause bo id^d no todo it. . . . Tfaoro Is more in tbit 
Ibio will fit Into the fproot inverted pmmid of *1 pa 
1/ . . . Never miad» let me wet the &g'b lewone by 
heist first Whit next Bren? Ah t Could one beUeve 
the trinsfomiitlonf Why this if the very trim ViUi 
whioh I puMd yetterdiy morning with the jupfien 
efaiir gtiading Among the flower-bedii, just dfilIdKioMig# 
ladies hid left them, ind the peieocks 
lints mnniQg about wondering why their prefty mis- 
tresses did not come to feed them. Alia.herd^is n 
trampled mass of wreck ind corruption fn toe girls to 
find, when they venture beck firom Rome, and complain 
how horrible war la for breaking down all their ehrobi) 
and bow cruel soldiers must he to kill aoft cook all their 
poor dear tame turtledoves f Why not? Why should 
they lament over other thinn— which they cfn just as 
little mend— and which pcruapt need no more mend-* 
ingf Ah I toare lies a gallant fellow underncato that 
fruit tree 1’* 

Raphael walked up to% ring of dead, in too midst of ^ 
which lay, half-aittiug against the trunk of the tree, a 
tall and noble officer, in the first bloom of manlio^ 
His casque and armour, gorgeously Inlaid with gold, 
were hewn and battered by a hundred blows i his shield 
was cloven through and through ; his sword brokon in 
toe stiflhncd hand whioh grasped it still. Cut off from 
his troop, he had made his last stand beneath the tree, 
knee-deep in the gay aummor flowers, and there he lay, 
bestrewn, as if by some mockery— or pity— of mother 
nature; with faded roses, and golden fruit, shaken from 
off the boughs in that last deadly struggle. Raphael 
stood and watched him with a sad sneer. 

“Well! — you have sold fancied personality 
dear 1 How many dead men f ^ . Nine .... Rlevcip t 
Conceited fellow ! Who told you that your one life was 
worth the eleven which you have taken 

Bran went up to the corpse — perhaps from its sitting 
posture fancying it still living— smelt the cold cheek, 
and recoiled with a moumful wfilne. 

“ Eh 9 That is the right way to took at toe phonoma- 
non, is it? Well, after aU«.l am sorry for you. .... 
almost like you. ... All yoor wounds in front, is a 
man’s should be. Foor fopl lads and Thais wUl never 
cnrl those dainty ringlets for you again 1 What is that 
bas-relief upon your shield P Venus receiving Pwche 
into toe abode of toe godst .... Ahl^yoo have round 
otti all about Psyehe’s wings by this time. . • . How do 
IknowtoatP And yet, why am I, in spite of my coin- 
mon sense— if 1 have any— talking to you as you, and 
Uking you, and {dtying ypu, if you are nothing now, and 
psobably never ware kav tbingP Branl What right 
had you to him tritliout giving your reasons in due 
fbmi, as Rypaxla would have donoP Forgive me, sir, 
however— whether you erist or pot, 1 cannot leave that 
eollar round your n^ these eemp-woiyee to eoiivert 
Into alieair ifenor.’* ' * 
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litnki todeslroy ao 
of their apeeiwt to cenmueo a certain numher of the 
same, two<thirda of whem will die In infancy, a dead 
waste of pain to their motoevi, and of expense to totir 
putselve sires , • • . and then— what toys Roloment 
whsi boftUs them befiUla hestte. As one dies, 

.the other; so that they have all oph hreath. and aman 
has no pre-eminenoa over a beast; ImM Is vauiw* 
Aii g» to one place ; all are of the diosti and town to 
dust sgato. who knows that the hvtath hr nsangom 
upward, and toat the breath of toe hMit goes dnw|i i s > ard 
to thd esrthP Wh^ indeedi toy toeat wise auees^P 
Not I, eertainly. iUph|ei Abon-E»s> Imv art t&ou 
bettor than abesstP WnatiproHiminexied hast, toon, 
not merely over toil dog, but over the fleas whom thou' 
so wantonly eursestP Man must painfiilly win house, 
riothes, fire. ... A nretty proof of his wisdom,, when 
every fiea has the wit to make my blanket, without any 
labour of his own, lodge him a groat deal better than 
it lodges me ! Man mitoes clothes, and the fieas live in 
them. . . . Which is the wiser of the two P . . . 

“Ah. but— man is fallen. .... Well— and the flea is 
not. So much better be Uian toe man ; for he ia what 
he was intended to he. and so fulitU the very definition 
of virtue . . . which no otteean.pay of us of the red>oebre 
vein. And even if the old myth be true, and the man 
only fell, because he was set todo higher work than the 
flea— What docs that prove— but that he eould not do 
HP 

“Buthis arts and hlsicleneesp . • . Apagel The very 
sound of those grown-ebildren’s rattles turns me slob. 

. , • One conceited ass in s generation iiioreaiing lahonr 
and sorrow, and dying after all even aa the W dies, 
and ton million brutes and slaves, lust where their fore- 
fathers were, and where their children will he after 
them, to too end of the farce. . . . The thing that hae 
been, it ia that whieh shall be ; and there If no new 
thing under the sun. ... « 

“ And as for your palaces, and cities, and templet • . . 
look at this Campdgna. and judge 1 Flea-bites go down 
after a while— and so do they, What are they hut the 
Imrops whieb we human fleu Jiitoe ia the old eirih'e 
sain r . . . Make them P We only oause them, as fieas 

cause flea-bites What are all the works of man, 

but a sort of cutaneous disorder in this unhealtoy tarto- 
bide, and we a race of langer fieas, rutinhig sbout among 
its fur, which we call trees P Why should not the earto 
be an animal P Uow do 1 know It is not p Because it 
iitop bigp Baht What Is big and wM !• U^P 
Because It has not the ahepe or one P . . . t^k idto a 
fialiermao’s net, and see What forma are toere ! Be- 
cause it does not speak P . • . Perhaps it has notolhy to 
say, being too busy. Ferbaps U can talk neinera ear 
than we. • ... In both eases U shews its wMmRv: 
bolding its tongue. Boostise it moves fn one Digii 
d^eetion P . . . • How do I knew tost U deesf 
osD 1 toll tost it is not flirtliw wlHi all Hie „ ^ 
sphem at ooe& at tola nromemP Bui if H deaw-Hm ^ 
mueh toe wiser of it if that be toe ^ |t4ilertoin li 

Ob, what a base satire on cswsrif to m our noftoiiui 
of toe frir and fitting, to say that a thing tonnot he 
alive add rational, Just bstonto H gto* m itptoi 

ito flwn road, instead of eads|to|^^ 

mbl* Omb Imiiim tlie, «• nv Whi fw 
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htpatxa; on, msw rom with ah old face. 


m bound to grant that ire are leib noble than the earili» 

becauAO we arc its parasites Positively, it looks 

more probable than any thing I have seen for many a 

day And, hy-the-by, why should not earthqnafys, 

and floods, and pestilences, be only Just so many ways 
which the cunning old brute^|u;Ui liaA|^fC^hiiig 
J^rself wheiLt|iMumaii fleas 
/oitonat tgortublesome f “ 



and although weare sorry to say J^ips^ as tn some 
other cases, was the dlyinity who effected the 
change, vet Raphael was in reality a Christian 
in heart lon^ before the event, at least in senti- 
incnts and virtue. Meanwhile the young monk 

Philammon is sorely tempted, not only by sc-^ WAlKour young nero — ^lor a awpiay oi so 
ducing doctrines, but by that great cause of Spartan virtue certainly deserves the 

evil, the fascina- name-rafter discovering that Pelagia is his sis*- 


.poison brougbt with it its own antidote t end, idisking 
off by one strong eflbrt of will the spell of tbs music 
and the wine, he sprang to his feet ... 

Never I If love nmans no more than thab— if it w 
to be a mere delicate self-indulgence, worse tbsoi the 
brute's, beesiise it requires the prostration of nobler 
fseiUties, and a selflsbness tbo more huge in proportkui 
to the greatness of the soul which is crushed inward by 
it—then I will have none of it ! I have bad my dream 
—-yes ! but it wss of one who should be at once my 
teacher and my pupil, my debtor and my queen— who 
ahould lean on me, and yet support me— supply my 
defects, altliough with lesser light, as the old moon fills 
up the circle of the new— labour with me side by side 
in some great work— rising with roe for ever as 1 rose : 
ana this Is the base substitute 1 Never 1" 

Wall, our young hero — ^for a display of so 


the 


action, whether for good or 
tions of the fair ; but he passes tlirough 
ordeal unscathed and manfully, or ^ 
more correctly speaking, spiritually resists the 
wiles of the wicked old witcuMariani the Jewess. 
Here is a lesson to our young London fops who 
lounge about the cfmlim'n and the foyer at nig^t, 
or scrutinise with oogcr eye the broughams on 
the margin of the Serpentine. 

TKMVTATtON ttnSlBTKD. 

Poor Philammnn I He was no longer master of him- 
self. The arguments — the wine — the terrible spell of 
the old woman's voicmaiid eye, and the strong over- 
powering will which shewed out through tbeni, dragged 
him aloug in spite ofiilmsclf. As if in a dream, he 
followod her up the stairs. 

“ There, throw away that stupid, ugly, shapeless phi- 
losopher's clonk. So t You have on the white tunic 1 
gave you P And now you look os a human bein^ should. 
And you hove been to the baths to-day P Well — ^you 
have the comfort of feeling now like other people, and 
having that aloboster skin as white as it was created, 
instead of being tanned like a brute’s hide. Drink, I 
say 1 Ay— what was that face, that figure made* for P 
Ilriiiff a mirror here, hussy ! 'I'bere, look in that and 
Judge for yourself 1 Wore those ripe lips rounded for 
nothing P Why wore those eyes set in ynmr bead, and 
made to anarklc bright os jewels, aweet as mountain 
honey f Why were those curls laid ready for soft 
fingers to twine tliemaolvcs among them, and look all 
the whiter among the glos^ block knots P Judge for 
yourself!" 

Alas t poor Philammon I 

** And after all,*’ thought hCi *’ia it not truei as well 
as pleasant P" 

*' Sing to the poor hoy, girls !— sing to him ! and teach 
him for the first time jn hia little ignorant lifo, the old 
road to inspiration !'* 

One of the slave-girU sat down on the divan, and 
took up a double flute; while the other rose, and 
aedompaoying the phdntlve dreamy air with a slow 
daaoo, lao delieiAi tinklinga of her silver armlets and 
anklets, and the listnmi which the hold aloft, she 
fioa|od greceftilly round and round the floor, and sang— 

« Why were we bom, but for bliss P 
Why are wo ripe, but to foil P • 

Dream not that duty can bar thee from beaii^, 
Like water and smishine, the heir*loom of alt 


were made only to kiss; 

Hands were made only to toy : 

Byei were made only to lure on flie loifoly, 
lio knghif . tim foving, ittd d^ 

Alas, for poor PltOan^M Aadyelnol Thovery otl^~ 


discovering that Pelagia i 
ter; witnessing the fearful murder ofli^atia 
hy the Cliristians ; killing one of the Qoths, 
Pelagia's lover, under circumstances forcibly 
reminding the reader of a similar scene in Victor 
“Hugo'a “Notre Dame;” and often perform- 
ing other feats of moral and physical courag(! ; 
is lost sight of for some time, am’ we only 
hear of him at the old quorters whence be 
Btartfid. A gloom then ^settles over men and 
things, the story terminating while the threads 
of the narrative are being ^ithercd together in 
a manner quite befitting the horrible trageily 
in which poor Hvpatia was the victim. Wo 
purposely avoid this awful scene ; but here is 
one so verv different, that, though our limits 
warn us to bring these remarks to a cloq^, it is 
too graphic and too brilliantly coloured to 
omit. After a sanguinary combat between cer- 
tain prisoners and gladiators, wherein the for- 
njer are of course all massacred on the stage 
amid the applause of a refined and delighted 
audience, Pelagia, who has been persuaded to 
act the part of Venus Anadyomene, appears 
before the multitude, as the goddess rising from 
her mother foam, and Aphrodite herself could 
scarcely exceed the beauty of 

TRB MOETAL TBIlUS. 

Twice the procession pissed round the whole rireimi- 
forence of the orobestra, end then returning from the 
foot 'of the slope toward the central group around Ho- 
* right and left in nront of the stage. 


i lioDS and tigers were led Bwey iato the side pss- 
tages; the youths and maidens eomhiacd tbemseivn 
with the gentler animalsinto groups lessening gradniliy 
from the centre to the wings, and atood eapectant, wh& 
the elephant came forward, and knelt beUnd the plat- 
form deatiiied for the geddem. 

The valvea of the ahell eloaad. The Gnees uiiloesed 
the foito&iBgs of the ear. Tha oMbaat tarnad his 
trunk over hia badt, and, guUkri by filtm sdft hands of 
the girls, grasped fhe dwib fod IHIOiig ft Ugh in air^ 
deputed it on the sispa hack i7fho jdatfomi. 

Bephwstui limped fiarwM. and, with his amd vn- 
eouth gestures, stgnifled tha odteht wUeh ho bad In 
bestowfng such a a^ht am hC folih(U ariistma lif 
MesmfrU tiri the unqpedttbfo 

•!*5! 
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At Hit 6rft itmphe died aimif, Ui« tihrei ef tl» tliell 
re-epened, and dimfered Aplurodlte erouehiiif on one 
knee wilbin. She nted her heed, tod geeed ereund 
Che viat elrele ef aetta. A mild imriae waa en her 
cemiteiieneei whkb ^oiekeiied ieCo toghted vimder, 
and haehfiiliieBa ekniggtiim with the aenaeof Mwtidof- 
ment aed new peven. ml glaneed dovnirenl at her- 
self; and smiled, aatODlahed at her own Imlinfsa ; then 
upward at the Ay : and teemed ready, with an awAil 
joy, to iprin| op into the houndleaa fold. Her whide 
li^ro dflated j die teemed to drink in strength from 
every objeet which met her in Uic great univerae 
around ; and slowly, firom among the wells and sea- 
weeds, she rose to her ftdl height, the mystic eestus 
glittering round her waist in deep festoons of emeralds 
and pearls, and stepped forward upon the marble sea- 
floor, wringing the dripping perfume from her locks, 
as Aphrodite rose of old. 

For the Arst minute the crowd was too b^athlesa 
with pleasure to think of applause. But the gi^dess 
seemed to require due homage ; and when she folded 
her arms across her bosom, and stood motionless for an 
instant, as if to demand the worship of the universe 
every tongue waa loosed, and a thunder-clap of '*Ap1irV 
dite I** rung out across the roofs of Aleiandria, and 
startled Cvril in his chamber at the Serageium, an<f 
weary muleteers on distant sand-hills, snd dcSing mari- 
ners far out at sea. 

And theil^Wgan a miracle of art, such as was only 
possible among a people of the free and exquisite pby* 
sical training, and the oelieate nathetie perceptmi of 
those old Qreeks, even in thoir most fallen days. A 
dance, In which every motion was a word, and rest as 
eloquent as motion ; in which every attitude was a fresh 
motive for a sculptor of the purest school, and the 
highest physical activity was manifested, not as in the 
coarser coime pantomimes, in fantastic hounds and un- 
natural dutortions, hut in perpetual delicate modula- 
tions of a stately and self-restraining grace. The artist 
was for the moment transformed into the goddess. The 
theatre, and Alexandria, and the gorgeous pageant be- 
yond, hod vanished from her imagination, and therefore 
from the Imagination of the spectators, under the eon- 
straining inspiration of her art, and and sho alike 
saw nothing hat the lonely sea around Cfythers, and Che 
goddess hovering above its emerald mirror, raying 


Mh ott aei, end air, and ahore, lieenty, end joy, and 
love* * • • 

^ Of Hypatia lteraelf» aueli ead thoiiglite arc 
ibached ta her memory that wo are hut too 
witlinff than a refemieo to the 

pi^ anq pmKjJlm sad drama of her life ; hiit 
in naads full justice ia done to 

her wirtueyTeauty, chastity, and misfortanes. 

It is not to be expected tiiat a work so am- 
bitious as the one before us should be entirely 
exempt from blemishes ; but they are few and 
unimportant. Pliilammon, upon bis first intro- 
duction to life in a depraved city, Iw'comes too * 
suihhmlym iinKiirprism actor; and some of the 
personages, especially tliat of Orestes, change 
in character as the story progresses, not o^ing to 
the pvents, l>iit because the author’s fii'st concep- 
tion of the individual is altered as he proccixls. 
Most likely this fiiult in drainatio construction 
of character — that is, making a mould and not 
abiding by its impress— -ariseM from the fact of 
Mr. Kingsley's narrative haying been published 
in the pages of a periodical : but notwithstand- 
ing tluise navcic maeitUpf this romance of history 
— for Bueli is the work, free from the chartism 
and socialism that have disfigured some of the', 
works of this author — distilling as it were in its 
every portion the very esseoMof religion, without 
one stain of illihemlity — majr hold re- 

spectable rivalry with aiMmk of a similar cha- 
racter in the wide rcalnv m English literature. 
We are glad to praise heartily when we can do 
so/honestly; for we have oneit had to speak 
disparagingly of Mr. Kingsley^ff books, and, if 
he should return to former taiilts and follies, 
perchance may have to do so again. 


7%e Young Heiress. A Novel. By Mrs. 

The authoress of the present novel has long 
ago achieved a reputation, in her ])eculiar 
sphere, Bioro than sufficient for any ordinary 
mortal- Nor is it surprising she should have 
become a general ffivourite, since her forte is the 
satirioal and the canstic, and nothing so much 
(deascs the majority of mankind as joining in 
Ibe hugh raised amiist those foibles and ridi- 
euious pmnts whid they are ready to attribute 
to anyimdjr and eveiybody but Ibemselves. 
ntoUgh tins, however, it the main source of 
her pqpsdaiitj, we ate fiw fioni deoyinff her 
the aeirie pereeplim sd^da to a 

better pm^oee, and tofmhieh ia due, in groat 
maaanro, the approving verdict pronounced 
wpimlier b/tha^vel-roaffiiigim Bot h 

ii h todandoly mot dat the imgliltest emmrss 
and thatlfine eshansla mu atrengUi of 
Heriues Mmeelf. Mrs. Trollope, then, need 
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not bo offended if wc parody the warning given 
by Gil Bias to the Bishop of Grenada, and 
hint to her, in the most deTif^te terms, ** non 
sis qualis eras.” The final working-up, indeed, ot 
the story of the Young Heiress ’’ is worthy 
of her best days, but we arp doomed to travel 
through a considerable extent of dreary wilder- 
ness Wore arriving at that fine picturmiie 
country; and our confidence alone that Mrs. 
Trollope’s genius would at lengtli conduct 4ia 
thither, supplied us with resolution to tra- 
verse the oistancc. The plot is soofi told* 
Mr. Rixley j|s the quintessence of all that is 
abominable in daracter. We are introduced 
to him, living in an ohscuro nook of Cornwall, 
his esmblishment consisting of a tiatnra! son, 
William, whose mother is dead ; a legitiniate 
daoghles by a lady whose dentitute oonditkisi 
has been hear sole motfve for allying herself 
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THE YOUNG HEIRESS. 


with him ; and one Sarah Lambert, who, cn- 
gajrwl ostensibly as nurse for the children, is 
in.Mtallod in the position formerly held by the 
mother of William. The character drawn 6f 
this Sarah Lambert is open to tll^ charge of 
inconsistency, inasmuch us^ wli||b supplanting 
the wife in the ai!cction|^ of hm|msband, ^lo 
tends her in illness with nflectioriaie solicitude, 
and conceives for the two children the most 
devoted and unbounded attach tnenf. These 
conilieting passions, and the extrcines to which 
they flrive her, are accounted for by the simple 
• oireumstance, whether adequate or not wo will 
not undertake to dccerniine, that she is of 
Greek origin. Mr. Ilixlc}'^ regards his son 
William with marked aversion, and treats him 
with the utmost severity ; his feeling tow'ards 
his wife and daughter is that of indi (Terence, if 
not of dislike ; and Sarah Lambert herself has 
but little hold on him, he not hesitating to 
curse her whenever her views happen to differ 
from his own. Such is the state of affairs 
within his immediate domestic circle ; but the 
concentration of his hatred is directed against 
liis brother, ])artly on the grounds alleged by 
the Athenian citizen against Ai'istides, that he 
cannot endure to hear him jHTpetually pruisc*d, 
but mainly boeaiisc this brother has been the 
successful suitor of a lady for whose hand they 
wertj rivals. Though possessor of a line estate, 
bequcathe<l him by an uncle, in the neighbour- 
hood of London, he resides in a remote part of 
the country, in order to avoid all contact with 
his brother. Lest this should be doubted, hear 
his own words — “ You know, as long ns I re- 
mained in London, or at Beauchamp Park 
cither, I was sutu to sec and hear something of 
tlio ipan I hated ; for ns long as my mother 
lived, they continued to reside in London, 
where the hypocrite parson had at last got ap- 
pointed to a chapel.** It was solely “for the 
sake of gratifying his fiend-like hatred of his 
brother that the amiable Mr. Rixley was in- 
duced to involve himself in the trammels of 
matrimony, in tlie hoius of excluding him from 
the succession by oogetting a ojrect heir. 
His wife soon relieves him of her presence, and, 
becoming more and more estranged from the 
“ Young Heiress she has furnished him with, 
ho resolves upon u second marriaf^e, hoping to 
provide himsdf with a sou and hSr. to the ex- 
clusion both of his daughter and his brother 
firom the estate. While meditating on this pro* 
joct, Mr. Rixley, in one of the coii8tantiy-re» 
curring altercations with his son William, malm 
him acquainted for the first time with his ille- 
gitimaoy, and this in the most insultiiig and 
opprobrious teniMu His son, stung to the 
qpiok, and transported with indijraation, re- 
torts furiously upon bis father, and forms the 
resolution of renonneing both bis name and his 


house. The next momii^ Mr. Rixley is found 
dead in his bed, the victim of poison, and his 
son William has disappeared. A warrant of 
arrest is issued against him, on a chaim of 
murder, but he is nowhere to be found. When 
the commotion, consequent on these^ cata- 
strophes had subsided, the “ Young Heiress,” 
Helen, removes to wauchamp Park, whi- 
ther she invites her uncle, the Rev. Mr. 
Rixley, his wife, son, and daughter; and 
forihwirh sets herself very magnaiiimously to 
devise the best means of indemnifying them for 
their exclusion from a property of which, but 
for her, they would be the {lossessors. 
In the course of a few years she contrives to 
Isy h/a sufficient sum to purchase a commis- 
sion mr the son, and gives a splendid fancy ball, 
at which the daughter appears in so fascinating 
•costume as to win the heart of Lord Lympson, 
a wealthy peer of the neighbourhood. Mr. 
Harrington, another great landed proprietor, 
falls in love with Helen herself^ who recipro- 
cates liis attachment; and all gp^ smoothly 
till Mr. Harrington, in the . course of conver- 
satioif, happens to declare, Ybat though he would 
gladly, nay, by preference, marry a penniless 
wife, if that were her only defect, he would 
shrink with horror from unbounded wealth if 
allied with dishonour. On hearing this, the 
illegitimacy of her brother William, and the 
fearful charge of parricide hanging over his 
head, arises before her eyes, ana overwhelms 
her with emharassment. The circumstances 
not being publicly known, she dreads to avow 
them, and is thus constrained suddenly to adopt 
a Reserve in her conduct towards her lover, of 
which he vainly seeks an explanation. The 
little manceuvres of Helen to provide hand- 
somely for her cousins, and the difficulties at- 
tendant upon the anomalous state of her rela- 
tions with Harrington, drag their slow length 
along through the greater part of the second 
and third vmumes. We may safely aver that 
their interest would be double were the space 
occupied in their narration contracted to one 
half. While these affairs eoat leur irain at 
Beauchamp Park, Saiish Lamberti having 
realised a small pr^rty, resolves to seek her 
i^ndering William the wide world over. By 
dint of diligent inquiry she at length leame Uiat 
be has eal&ed in a re^i^ent ordmd^n servioe 
beyond sea; with which ohie die tracks him 
over land and water fifr five kng peer^ till 
unearths her (]|(uiny in bdia in the penm of 
Captain Maunoe, ne ikying renwoeefi bis 
father’s name and adopted that of nis mother. 
The fugitive and forlm WiUiMii has beoome 
an officer of high itqintafi<Hi| Aaviag.eitved his 
general’s life, and subseoiMdly dytingoiBbed 
mmidf hy a series of brills ,S(Hi^ in An 
field. He is ignorant of every thing that has 
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occurred at home aince hie fligbt*-«ven of hie 
Other’s death* Sarah Lambert enli^htene him 
on all points^ eeving only the fearful tmpntation 
resting on him ; and^ haring ascertained dmt 
he designs returning at once to England^ she 
has aocompliahed the object of her existence^ 
and does not long survive. The gallant Cap** 
tain Maorioe^ whom fame has pnpccded him, 
has a joyful meotmg with bis fon^-Iost sister 
Heleni who, on her part, thus attains all tiiat 
was wanting to her happinese. A threatening 
cloud sunerrenes for a time over this sunny 
scene. A brother officer^ who happens to nave 
rektives in the neighbourhood of tlie old house 
in Comwalli hears the story of the mysterious 
death of Mr. Rixley, and* the suspicions at- 
taching to his soil; all which he unwittmgl^ 
retails in a company of which the Captain is 
one. This wholly unlooked-for arraignment, 
though unconsciously made, falls like a thunder- 
bolt upon him. He instantly avowg himseflT 
to bo the person implicated, and, in the first 
burst of Ilk .indignation, hurls a deadly defiance 
against his accuser.^ On refl<‘Ction, however, 
he secs that sending a ball through thb head 
of his brother-officer will not exorcise the 
frightful apparition that has arisen in bis path ; 
and be therefore demands a legal trial and in- 


vesHgation. Measures are about to be taken 
acco^ingly, when the solicitor engaged in tlie 
business, who has in his custody certain testa- 
\nentary and other {mpers entmsted to him by 
Sarah Lambert, opens them, on receiving notice 
of her death, and discovers among them ona 
ill which she explicitly proclaims herself the 
murderess of Mr. Rixley, by mixing poison 
with his nightly draught, lier declared motive 
being tolieciira the inheritance to her beloved 
Helen. The character of this Sarah Lambert 
has some original force about it, and those of 
William and Helen ore both strikingly drawn. 
Their recognition, also, of each other, and the 
manner in which the former repols the sudden 
and startling charge brought gainst him, are 
higb^y*wrought scenes, which alone take this 
work out of «thc rank of coinmon-plaoc. We 
must, however, repeat that, as a whole, it is 
injuriously attenuated by being drawn out into 
disproportionate length* In reviewing Mrs. 
Trollope's ‘‘ Mra. Mu Wliews,'' rather ttiora than a 
year ago, we advised tlie novoNreading public to 
skip that and read the next. The next" having 
now appenitid^ wo oro loth to recall that advice; 
but, in repealing it and abiding by it, we must 
needs do so with the caveatf that a volume and 
a half may bo skipped in this with advantage. 


Sir Frederick Denvtnt By the Author of** Fabian’s Tower,” and ** Smngglera and Foresters.” 

London: Thomas C« Newby. 1852. 


This is another specimen of tliose quiet mean- 
dering narratives w'hi^ have scarcely a ripple 
on their surface, and never deviate from one 
strait monotonous coarse. It is, in truth, just 
such a stoiy as makes the reader wonder by 
what act of volition it was written, and, when 
written, what amount of self-delusion induced 
Him, Her, or It,' to lay it before the judgment- 
seat of a publisher ; and, when before that func- 
tionary, what fetality and infatuation induced 
bun to usher it into the world. 

The gist of the tale is this:— Sir Frederick 
Derwent' is a country gentleman, upon whose 
respectable head some fifty summers have 
shone: he is kind, generous, and affectionate^ 
with only such blemishes in his character as arc 
oommon to the helpless race pf ba£beIora. 
Hia orphan niece arrives at his house, accom- 
paaied by her eesnmanion, ** a lively, beautiful 
girl,’* with wbotia it is Ur* perceive the 
tmioJe Hill fall in love. Iiie hatred of the 
OapnkMi ibftbe Mootigiiesfe here represented 
by an anidogoiis feud between Sir Frederick 
aoi^ femily named Pemberton, living near 
ltlilipild,«ia^ novefist'snacssn- 

ffas^dm niece KUa.in love with a member of 
tfcie hiaed famityi dimtgb fortunaielv he is a 
deigyman of a right moral mould, and of 


proper physical form. MeariwhiJe, entertain* 
ments are given all the country round, and a 
gentle simmer of cmbroglio commences amongst 
air parties. Right and left too, or, more pro- 
perly, right and wrong, ladies of all descriptions 
make love to Sir Frederick, who, discovering 
the sort of interest he feels for tho pretty gin 
under his roof, by more than % jealous twinge 
ov two, when certain gay young Hungarian 
noblemen pay Miss Clarice very marked at- 
tention, ana when, moreover, tho young lady 
is seen Ufe-u-fife with a moustacued gentle- 
man. It turns out, however, the Hungarian is 
the father-in-law of Claric^-*^ discovery veiy 
agreeable to tho Baronet, and he at once do* 
chres his own {Mission, and pleads his own 
cause with the greatest possible propriety* The 
seeds of a nt|arrel, however, have been sown : 
Sir Frederick fighti the Hungarian, and, much 
to his own surprise, as doubtless to that of the 
Hungarian himself, Sir Frederick wounds hia 
iiuyi> who mils apparently lifeless, and the 
BamuH is obliged to escape in a vessid, whidi 
is somi after wrecked. The Pembertons, at this 
event, as heirB of Sir Frederick, take pomernkm 
of all hie goods osid abotteis, save axospl 
bk niece and the fklr Clarice. 

Bit Frederick Derwent, in the natural cowve 
2D2 
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of CTentfl, 18 Viot drowned ; the Hungarian officer 
docB nof die; and the former returns to his 
hoiiM! jiiHt SIS old Pemberton is making a 
speech in return for the honours of his health 
and prosperitv (in his relative’s shoes) having 
been proposed^. 

In due time Miss Derwent marries Lewis 
Pemberton^ the good Pa'rson, and Clarice ac- 
knowledges her love for her kind guardian, gi v- 
ing, we trust, undeniable evidence thereof, by 
becoming his wife; and so the work ends, just 
as the reader imagines it will end, whicli is 
highly satisfactory to bis powers of [lerception. 
And the end thereof is the best part. 

It is impoNsible to resist one quotation from 
this remarkable work, inasmuch as it is a 
lively bit of domestic painting; not exactly 
still life, but something like it;^and not *prc- 
cisely a Dutch, but an English inUirior. In 
fact, it may be justly described as the art of 
waking a gentleman when the house is dis- 
turbea by robbera. At present we will term it 

CliAaiOX AHD THS SLKSrY USC1.K. 

Claricfl did not hositato. She ro||rrctUHl that site hod 
not thought of it sooner. In Laura's place— >sincd her 
friend was une(]ua1 to encouiiierin|( any alarm — she re- 
solfed to waken this determined sleeper; and, without 
fetdinff any apprehension, she moutiU'tl the stairs again, 
with lieyiiolds following at a short distanoo, and ku<H:ked, 
as a preliminary measure, at Sir Frederick's door. lie 
did nut speak, and there was no time to lose. She was 
obliged to go in. 

As Clarice stopped over the threshold she felt extremely 
timid. She Iioimm Sir Frederick llorwont would not be 
displeased at Uic liberty she was t.aking, and wa.H half in- 
clined to draw back; but tlio butler looked at her im 
ploringly, and she did not like to cx|io80 the old man's 
grey hairs to a dancer which ho evidently feared to pro- 
voke. Sir Fn'derick Derwent was very sound asleep, 
after the fatigues id the day. She call^ to him twee, 
hut he did not hear or answer. 

was a large and commodious one, as it be- 
hoved to be, seeing that it iM'lonpsd to the master of the 
mansion. A thick carpet would have tnufHed the sound 
of heavier footsteps than those of Clarice, as sho lightly 
crossed tlie flour. I'ho ciirtnin.s were drawn in front of 
the windows, excluding tlic glare of tlio lightiiing ; and 
the rain did not como flooding against them. A hamp 
was burning on a table, near the centre of the apartment. 

Clarieo made another ntteinpt to roiuie him, as she 
stood at the foot of the hfn \ ; but 11 Burbero Benefleo 
neither stirred nor spoke. He looked the very imago of 
et mfortablc repose ; so sound asleep that his eountcnance 
seemed more youthful fuan when he was awake, its ex* 
preislon was so serenely plarid. One arm lay on the 
eoverlid, and the threaded pistols, if he extended it in the 
very sUkhtesft danree, were immediately witliin hit grasp, 
on a table by the side of tlie very oomfortable-ltmung, 
antique, and curiously-carred four-post bedstead. 

S^ing that her voiee did not reach his slumbering 
faculties, Clarice went to the eido of the ooodi, and 
touched his hand, not without some trepi^Uon as to the 
conaequenees. It did not clasp the murderoos weuoiia 
near him ; but tlw fingers ckieed upon her own. Still 
Sir fVedorlek Derwent md not awaken from his letham. 

Fbr a moment she wae at a loss how to proeeAl ; but 
anoffieVehet in the park startled her into mere energetic 
nwuvee. The man, in some way or other, nmat be 
a^kmed. It was impeasible to stand on e e t e moa y. 
She withdrew her han^not, of cours^ caring whether 


the action roused him— and resolved to s h ak e her friendit 
lazy uncle sli^tly by the shoulder. Even this was not 
enough. Sir rrederick was disturbed, but not restored 
to consciousness. He turned a little more towards her, 
and, by the movement, imprisoned the fiUr fingers wbieb 
had b^n so imperatively laid upon his arm. 

Clarice was quite provoked with him. She called 
loudly in his aar that the whole family were beins 
murdered, and wanted his assistance. This su mm ons had 
the desired effect. Sir Frederick started up, and, in m 
doing, Tolcased her hand, opened his eves with less dfflU- 
cuHy than she had anticipated, and locned at her. 

He seemed to find some time necessary to make him 
comprehend what was amiss. No wonder, when thus 
suddenly awakened from such profound slumber. He 
took her hand again, and praised her courage. It was a 
grx)d thought of KeynoldR*8 to send a lady to waken a 
sleeping man. Ho scarcely knew what would have 
Uie cousequonce if he had soen any Uiiug wearing the mas- 
culine fdrm standing at his bedside ; but sho was in no 
danger from the pistols. 

Clarice now d^ back, and called in the obi man to 
tell his story. She^ hoard Sir Frederick spe^ to him 
kindly. He did notlseom angry with him for his timidity. 
Her errand tlius satisfoetorily performed, she went back 
to her apartment. A vciy short time passed before Sir 
Fredericit 'issued from his chamber, and she saw him, 
with several of the servants, but as noiselessly as possible, 
take his way through the shrubberies, iuAlte^directiou of 
iho ke4»or *8 lodg^. 

Belbre a writer aits down seriouBly fo go 
through the very laborious work of penning 
some hundreds of pages of MS. it would be as 
well to consider whether there is any espe- 
cial feature to be introduced into the narrative 
which will spoil the whole tale, bo it written 
never so well, and the plot constructed never 
so cleverly. . In the work before us this fault 
stands'forth in most disagreeable relief. How 
is it possible for the r^der to feel ordinary 
interest in the loves of flbiddle-aged commoii- 
pkeo gentleman and of a young girl, especially 
when the portrait of the former is presented to 
us in such an outline as the following — 

TRK HERO OF TBE KOVIl. 

Sir Frederick Derwent was a fine-looking, middle-aged 
man, with hair inclining to grey, and a eouaienaiice 
which bod not a single line about it that told of self- 
denial. lu expression was ftank and Jovial : his manner 
careless and free. He was a person of whom it might 
with perfect truth be said, that no one know better bow 
to behave like a geutleman. Perhape this mode of ex- 
pression implies Uiat there are oeeasioiis when the indi- 
vidual on whom this equivocal praise is bestowed don 
Dcitaketltetrottbbtokei^upthediarafiter. 

On the premnt emergent his behavieiir was qnke on- 
oxcoptionAle. He ki^ both liis*nicce and her com- 
panion the moment be perceived that Clatiee was pi^ 
encfii|^ to merit the honomr; Indmoatemphaticillywel- 
eomod them tohls hmiee. A f^nct ie n of liw^, which 
didhlmgreatierTieefai the eyes tfUa niece, eame ever 
him as he looked et her deep nonning and toat-fiowing 
tean. Hecoidd aotnt all reoover hunailfwitil he had 
haatUv poorid cut eftfwriy fines a decaalee on 
thetihleinthaliell. 

There ren^ ought to be an Act ibr Ae aup- 
preeeioDof raerility of thin kind, anddie offimee 
of publbhing it should he inade puniehable 
before eome grave Bteraiy Prmtor, 
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C^illa, a Tak, By the Baroness TAirrPHOEUSy Author of “The Initials/’ I» B Vols. 
London : Richaid Beiitkv. 1853 « 


A CRUISE bi the Dead or a journey tlirougli 
ihe country of the Tuaricks^ would> we ima- 
gine, ft) €^iiii>Rrc great evils with small ones, 
produce scnsatioijs analogous to those iiidtiood 
by wading through these three volumes of 
cWly-printed modiocrity. Not even a little 
otwis, where the spring of original thought 
might be sup^nised to bubble up, could we mid 
in the dreary waste *, and, if oc^casionally. (ix»- 
memberingwhat really good mutcTiais comiiosed 
a fonuer work by the same pen) we exp<!Ctefl 
a littld%wing ground of amusement, or^a scene 
of fi*csbcr now and greener pasture, th^» one 
disafimxira as tlie horizon recedes before the 
traveller, and the other proves to be the niintge 
of tbe dcsc»rt. Emphatically, this book is flat, 
stale, and unprofitable. Its crude conveutioij- 
a1iti<*s are only varied by vulgiiriu, aiul its want 
of tiiterest by a rcfiukive plot. THie hitter, such 
:is it is, ilfd^^bo thus alphalx^tJcally descril^.d : — 

A. is an aunt, w^o wishes to dis[M>so. of her 
jii(^;e in iimrriuge to lu»r nephew. * 

li., the is a la«auly who, falling in love 
with a Count, elaiidestiniy iiiarri(*s liim, nl- 
tlioiigh the said Count has a wife already living. 
When B. discovers this disiigrixjuhlo fimt (al- 
Uit a dcIicaU; and virtuous young lady), she 
ki^‘ps the si^cret iiiviolatc. It must he premised, 
IiowcvtT, that the sterile shores of IMatonisni 
aixi jinliciously kept in view. The dniaiity, 
however, soon tin^^sof this state of things, and 
>he and her cousin liOftbme mutually eiiaiiioiired 
of (Hieli other. Had this little epiHO<le oeeum'd 
earlwT, all parties would have liecii s}iliKfl<3d — 
tlie aunt, the nephew, the niece, amd more 
esp<?i‘ially the reader; for, in that c;ise,“Cyrilla*’ 
would never have Yieen born into the world of 
eireulatiiig libraries. B., bedng now united to 
a gentleman, as one of two wives, ilesires 
iiatunilly enough to bi’cak the cliains which 
enthral her; but her husband ndiiscs all aji- 
|RwIs, urged, as they are, by the most earnest 
solicitations and tears. Just at this junctiin*, 
however, the Count’s original spouse dies in 
an epileptic fit, in Uie presence or her rival, in 
whose fair shoulders she buries her nails (1), — 
tlie last mark of her regard. Poor B., tbe 
beauty, is thus compelled to become irrevocably 
the b^ter half of a veir bad whole. 

C. , the Count, a mmUe-fiiced and double- 
djred villab, after refusifig to liberate his 
victim, urges his rival, the &voured cousin, 
to fight, and so maiuij^ to dispose of Urn 
tecundem orlM. 

D. , a dowager osuit, is astUT, proud, middle- 
aged lady, most unideasani in every way to die 
kuoral nostril offclmves,fHffnd0, and domestics. 

B. , is !^ouard, the Christian name of the 
most unchristian hero. 


F. is a fantastic pstnido-iib^mry Indy, as idso 
the signature of certain fHsiiiotiHliile peimmages, 
who aiv sv;pj[H)S(d,iii eoiiversatioii,to rs&ct 
German sentiment, and in tiunr actions, ns here 
detailed, to give us an idt^i of German manners. 

Last, hut not UhikI of this octave of person- 
ages, out of whieli the author has evokinl such 
utter discord, conn's G., the generous young 
geiitiemaii, the* good cousin to wit, who tlicH so 
ignobly in the duel, and who is the host and 
ordv r('*li’iMniiig chameter in tht' tale. 

A certain liinuiHUf of deseription and dia- 
logue |>ervad<'s tin? wliole of this very disagi*ec- 
ablv %vork, which would not only 1 k^ a merit, 
but a vc'ry useful (|ualily in d^'seribing some 
s|K*eies of the liunnui family wholly unkiiow^ti 
even to the. ProfiMsor Owens of the day, but 
which Ix^AUues lamc'iiitibly teilioiis when de- 
scribing our g<KMl cH>iisinK and relatives, wdio 
dwell in a welMtiiow'ii quartiir of Europe, and 
wliosi} social manners and habits vc»ry nearly 
appremeb our own. 

in th<! hands <»f a true liUitiry artist, tbe plot 
of Cyrilla, notwithstandiiig its forlnd<liiig im- 
tures/ might be made a subject of strong dm- 
iiiutie inten'st ; but power and rafiiieineat must 
lMX!utne the motive and moving forces in the 
achievement. As it is, wo scTdom remember 
to have met with a work in wlileli, while a 
esTUiiii |)ropriety is qircwrved, gocwl taste and 
delicacy an; so iiiibluHliingly vioiatcsl— a matter 
to be tile more* rcgrettisl, becmiise the autliorCss 
lias done betU'i* tilings, and is evidiuitly a hidy 
4 »f undeiiifiblc talent. As a s|M'eimeii of 
let IIS l«k«; tbe following scene, wlie^c wife 
nunilxr oni; erroneously iiimgiiieh slit' overhears 
a eonfiftision of love utUrred by wile number 
two to llieir mutual liusbarid? — 

TIJK TWO srOlJHKS. 

** Nn, floarc>>t lovo>'' ho cricit, drawing Is'r luwardit hini 
witli a vehoiuviice she did not daro tu robiHi, vainly hoping 
that at laat ho was altoui to relent ; No ! Let uj) tty 
from IbeM) iutnliirablc cudh'^s trials — let us leave fur ever 
this ocauitry, where iiouaht but frustrated plauH and 
disappuinted hupcs liave isien aur portion. In America, 
that land of promise to all onr sulTeriiic lAmutrynusn, 
a home already awaits us. 1 luvo dvlayou thth uspfauiA- 
tioD until all« even tbe most muialo, arranaemrnts have 
boon oomploted—lt was hut yesterday tljot 1 sent tho 
last romittanoe to Cincinuati) forwardod a large sum of 
moDoy to London, and received Ujo passport i requirwl 
from Berlin. Belay will uow be dangerous in every way, 
for, should my intentioa to leave OdrmaDy be spoaen m, 
should wny twig about this passport transpire, I shiR bs 
eompelledtoeximaceimdttctao apparently erhninal, by a 
ruU eonfessioD of our clandestine marriage at flpa.'* 
Cfrilla rehosod herielf from him with die CDetgyof de- 
tpth, Imt aU her atmrnpU at articttlatmn were 
•^IXm’t look so horrified; havelnota to adk you 
to hdiow me to Aiiieroa, Africa, any wlu^rc iu the worU V* 
She did tuA aoKwi^r, but grasped tbe ucaivst chair, and 
seemed to breathe witli diflicuUy, while an increased lOlc- 
nau overhpread her features. 
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C'VRtLLA, A TALE. 


ZorndorA* bacamo uucAsy. ‘‘ Cyrilla— my lore— for 

HeaTCti*ii bake spaak to mfi.** 

JSnt alia only gazeil at her iormentoT with quiroriog lips. 
“You arc alarmed— shocked— " he continuerlf <‘and 
must baro time to coxiaidcr this proposal. Bemember I 
do not ask you to cotumit a crime, 1 only entreat you to 
fulfil a duty. Sec, at your feet I entreat— implore you 
to c'lascnt — implore when I might— command." 

Although strongly imprm£l with the idea that she 
' still clung to him with undimlnished affection, the ex- 
pr(‘.iisi(m of her face, as she struggliKl to release her hand 
from his, had Hometliiiig so my like abhorrence, that ho 
started up, and some violent explosion of passion might 
have ensued, had she not murmured the word Margaret" 
as she turned to leave him. 

Bestow your coiiipaKsion on me rather than on her," 
ho b.^id hitterly ; *'sho aided and abetted in iho most iu* 
futnous imposition that evor was practiaiHl on man ! Stay, 
Cyrillo, and hear all my misery 
** niy own portion is enough for me,” she an- 
bwercMl, sighing deeply ; “ our conference is at an ^nd, 
and I bhail never demand another." , 

'J’hon you must hear mo now," crietl Zorndorff vehe- 
mently. “ Margaret has iiuposed cm — dreoived me — 
tnlk(*d of her iiei ve.s — pretuiided sonmaiiihulisni — all to 
]irevent tiiy discovering, or even busjjerting, the real 
uaturu of her disease, until it wab too late. lli>r phy- 
biciaii, too, was iu the plot, and nevar oven luutiui that 
lUs of the most frightful deM'riptinn Imvc been henHiitary 
in her family fur many goiicrations ! " 

“Fits! *’ 

“ Epilepsy, and to a degreo that admits uf no hone ; and 
sho may live, Cyriila, live, like mo.st of her family, lung 
enough to become an idiot, aiul to make utn a maniac !" 

“So, no, no, no— never — never!" sereamed a voice 
from the cousorvatory, and, with a harsh horrid cry of 
anguish, Margan t rushed into the room. 'I'ho ghastit- 
nesH of her appearance was greatly Increased by her ball- 
dress with its artiiii'ial flowurs, and .she set iued to feel 
this herself, for she tore the lllice from her hair with 
frantic m'sticulations, Hung Uieni on the ground, and 
starnpea her foot upon them. 

('yrillA thought liur mud, and endeavoured to luovoun- 
perceived towards the door; hut Margaret sprang after 
her, and with a sir«*iigtli that scomod supernatural, hq|d 
her arm, while she gas|HHloul tho words, “ He .... that 
man thqre, is faUe, i'>rillu— faUu — )ou know it as well 
—no, nut hu well as I do now ! Hut I loved him — 0, 
so d'^voU'iiiy, that had 1 known the nature of my illness, 
I call Heaven to w'iingss, had 1 known it, 1 should never 
have licen hi.s w iie ! '* 

With passionate gcbtures, and broaililew cagernesa, 
she contiiuuHl rapidly ; “ At no period of our acqiiaiutanco 
did I endeavour to dei eive him in any way. Ho knew 
that I was w^retchedly unhealthy— every oue know it ; 
hut from a mi.staki'ii notion of kindness or consideration, 
no one ever inentioneii the word epileivsy tfeioro mo. 1 
now uiidersUiul it all ; it w'aa for this reason that my 
father made me primiise fievcr to dismiss Vica, who has 
btWD with tno f^7m my infancy. It was fits of this kind 
that wore out my brnUier and brought him to an eaxly 

G ave, and it is tnis which is now to make tno an idiot ! *' 
ero sho reli'ased CyriUas arm. (.ItuddmHi aud, looking 
wildly round her, advauced a km steps nearer Zorodorif; 
and said, “ Yon love riches and luxury, Etlouard— they 
are oven dearer to you than honour, I would not dej^vo 
you of them if 1 ^uld — but all 1 have is ,yonrs. is it 
not so ? M'^as not that the purport of the j^par f signed 
a few days after my father's death f Even tnat did not 
enlighten mo. I was an idiot even then, Edouard : but 
fur tho short remainder uf my life you will give me a 
pittani'e to s<)riirc me from want, for* 1— cannot work— 
you know." 

**\xoud Heavens, Margaret, what do you tnoan?” 
exclaimed Zondorfl; iu a voice lUfiod by cootiafog 
omotions. 

“ I mean to leave yoii«-»for ever. After what 1 have 


heard this night, what else can 1 do? Tow booM is no 
longer mine ; rat God is merciful, and will provide me a 
place where I may hide my wretchedness from the eyes 
of the world." 

She wu evidently in a state of desperate eieltameni ai 
she prononneed these words, and perceptibly staggered 
while endeavonring to reach one of the gloss doom that 
opened into tho gmen. 

** Margaret, where are you going? Listen to me. 
I.et me explain—" cried Zorndorff, while he placed him* 
self before her, endMvouring to prevent her from falling ; 
but, as he touched her, she sprang from hini« with a long 
loud piercing scream, and throwing her arms round 
Cyrillo, clung to her convulsively. Melanie, alarmed by 
the unexpected shHok, made violent and ineiFeotual efforti 
to enter the room. ZorndoHT strode towards Cyrilla, and 
casting a look of horror on h).s wife, tried to remove her. 
She writhed as if in agony, breathed quickly, gasped, 
moaned, sobbed, and when at length lier Iiead was raised, 
the paleness of death was on her features, as they worked 
in lUibroQS convulsions. Tho rolling of the sight]«sss eyes, 
the audible grinding of the teetli, tlie white foam that 
gathered round tho parted lips, .shocked Gyrilla l^yond 
measure. She ha<l never seen any one in a similar 
state; and tlioiigh compassion ai first induced her to 
Te))«l Zomdorfi^s attempts to relieve her, and she tried as 
well as she could to support the suffering woman,^ who 
seemed to have sought her protection ; yet^^oi^perceiving 
Uiat tottil unconsciousness had rommencra, she endea* 
vourcil assist iiitii. Quo hand had closed on her arm 
with a grasp of iron, and he gently, yet firmly, drew up 
one by one the couvuUed fin((ers, letting the hand close 
of itself in a manner probably well known to him ; but 
the long cinaciatcHl iingers of lh« other, on being lew 
carefully, though with great difficulty, extricated from 
Cyrilla's hair, fell on the shoulder nearest them, and in 
a moment the nails were buried in the flesh ; every eflTort 
to remove tliein causing ioug scratches, from which the 
blood flowed. Cyrilla roeoiled, and though no Bound 
escaped her lips, she unintentionally betrayed some im* 
patience 'and as, in self-defence, she pulled tba 
offending liand. ZomdoHf bec.'imo exasperated — furioui. 
He used force— angry fiirce, — dragged back the fingers, 
—and when at last tho hand was in his, flung it so vio- 
lently from him, that the unhappy woman fell heavily to 
the ground, where the convulsiou.v subsided by degrees 
into a inoreahan deathlike rigidity. 

“ I have murdered her," he said gloomtiv, as he raised 
the lifeless form, and placed it on a sofa; and while 
Cyrilla sprang to the door to admit blelanie tears of re- 
morse gnshed plentifully from his eyes. 

Melanio was more annoyed than surprised to find 
be? niece in the room. The scream had made known to 
her the disagreeable interruption of the important inter- 
viow ; but so uucon.scious was she that any tiling more 
than a common attack of eptle|«y had taken place, that 
she unlocked the doors, admittial fresh air tbrou|^ the 
windows, rang the bell, and felt Margaret's pulse with 
perfea composure. 

“ Doctor Hurtig and Yica," she laid cofanly to the 
servant, who instantly appeared. And when direedy 
afrorwartls tho laUer entered the foom, she tuioed to 
Cyrilla^ and scaroely kokfaig at her, ohserved, ” Wefnail 
return to the bail-room, it will never do if we are all 
absent— 1 hope we have not been missed." 

And Cyrilla foUowod her into the a#oiiiiim roam in 
Mloire ; rat therii throwing baadf into the neariBt 
chair, i^e burst into a passion efteass. 

It was tally then that Melanie oerceived her sister*# 
crashed drtas, disordered hair, and bleeding shoulder : she 
Slipped and loojEed at her with an expression of amaae- 
ment and inquiry. 

Margaret overheard— all— " said Gyrilla ; but tears 
choked h«r vttenhee, and further expleiiatioB ifas thn 
inpoerikle. 

When the Ratcliffe school of noYdista was 
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in tlie time of rcd-heek and 
pmiri|a, one of their prodnetione commeneed 
with we IbUowmg exquisite specimen of an 
anticlimax It was not without some emo- 
tion that Arabella (for such was the name of 
the heroine) beheld forty niches, and in each 
niche a robber with his sword drawn/* Just 
in the same way the most terrific scenes occur 
in Cyrilla, and the horror which might ho sup- 
posed to strike people dumb evaporates with 
a burst of passionate Uors," or, as our au- 
thoress writes when describing the ei)W.ts of 
one of the most awful ftts that afflict luimatiity, 
and that too in the presence of the bl^mist and 
his victim, — ** the rolling of the sightless eves, 
the audible grinding of the teeth, tin* white 
foam that CTthei’cd around the parting ” — 

wliat terrinc effect follows ! doos it make poor 
Cyrilla’s senses reel and utterly prostrate nsr ? 
not at all, — only ** shocked her Ijeyond ineo- 
surc!*^ So we should suppose!* But tin? 
patlios of the work is not its only deincrit, for 
expn^ssiq^ts ^ bad taste offitnd tiio r«*ader con- 
tinually. Amongst the Germans, in g^od so- 
ciety, it is not usiUjI for i*efiiK*<l young ladies 
to utter such an expresf-ion as, >/o one, I am 
sure, would imagine that that civil housemaid 
oi' my auiit*s shoved lialf a tree: in its jraping 
mouth/* Nor would r young gentleMin of 
go(^ brecnliiig, in any R’ussian or Austrian 
society, make constant use of the word ^M'n- 
femal** before ladies. 

To tuni from a subject so unplmsnnt, here 
is a little scene characteristic enough, but at 
which we can fancy the shade of some Teu- 
tonic ancestor of the actors in the pastime, 
looking on, in the invisibility of a pliaiifom, 
smiling g***™b"> sadly, like Duute 

watching the floating fonn of Francesca di 
Rinimiui in the inlernai regions. Conceive 
the jousts and tilting of the middle ages de- 
generating into 


l^otseK wiere led ionrard. B»psi«Y JU(Nnnihda« and 
AStaufftto, after eiehanging «ome miiins of mock da- 
danceA advanevd to meet thcon ; Tatwhtaily, but with 
ttnuioal attentioa, tliey mmined tit, and biidte, 
drew on tiaar riorem vaulted tightly into tbaif saddka* 
and extended their r^t hands to bo chalhad. RimWI 
could not resiet the temptation to try hi* on the ibeu htig r 
of tho groom, who bad evidently beitowsd a double 
4iisaticy on his master's (d^ve, with the laudgjdo lutcn* 
lion of makiog his victory notorious: nothiew eouM be 
more perfHa than tho impresnion of the sprawuiw hand ; 
nothing more exliilarating than the shout of laughter that 
fullowt^. 

Tlio President gave tho slgoal, and they all preaied 
osgerly forward : oven in doing so, there was sonuithijig 
charactoristic iu their manner. Klomudieiu was daring 
and tliouglittess, Kupert agile and dexterous, Stauflbu 
steady and wary : and those oualitiei they exhibited un- 
romittingly as they ohasotloach other round the enoliiied 
!ipac€« ond(>aToui'iiig to kattp close to the fence, whore 
tiie h^t shoulders wore safe from their opnoneuts, and 
thoif right huu(U ready to descend skoald opportu- 
nity odor. Un^iahing were tho impetuous cha.r|teii made 
by RIfnnniliofii to obtain this envied posttitni,but Staulbm'i 
horse invariably rearinl to save his rider from the in- 
toudod blow ; and Kupert uot unfrequenlly threw himielf 
roniplotviy on tho other side of his, and laughed merrily 
as Kleminboin's linud wavtMl violently and fruitltiMly 
in the air nhovu him. One or two narrow osrape* at 
length made Rupert iu earnest and StaaflTeii dt^rmined; 
nncon.M’iiiusly tlu^y made couinum oausi^ against their 
tnipetuous adversary, and afu^r tho foUr»wing encounter 
RlciiirnUeiu U*r« the mark of defeat on hi* lackot. 
IhuuhTed ilesperute by h«^viI)g nothing more to Ike, ha 
daslicsl after Siauflen, who, in his endeavours to etcajto 
him, rt'ceivod tlic dreodetl mark from Rupert, whua 
passing him in full cart'or. From that moinent tho iu- 
terest of the sptH^tators iucroased visibly *, tlmv uresatid 
towards the barriers, and uureservMly btotowed all thalr 
anxiety on Rupert, who, hotly pursueif by advecsariiw who 
had nothing to fear from him, vras obUged to make usa 
of .ill his art and activity t«> (v»ca|»e ; he turned so ofiett 
ami so kudd»>nly, forml his ltorM=> to sucli violent springs, 
that Im was fur some timo unapproachable; and a* 
l<;Dgth, wht'Ti lierniiied in c.ompletcly, and just as every 
ofie supposed all lost, he thrt'w himself flat on his baek* 
and once more IsiigluHl^s the hmids waved harinleialy 
over bis huail. II uw murli longer ho mold haftt evaded 
his pursuers it is hard to say : they v<uo again forcing 
him w perform the must extraif>rdiDary mautauvres, wheo 
the PrvsUleiit gavu Uie siguai to unfurl the flag, and da- 
clarttl Rupert victor. 


TBB OBALXan BAXD. 

Under Rleminhem's directions a tolevably larM space 
was enclosed, and the qpcetatovs retire<l to a (dump of 
oaks, and seated themselves on garduu-chairs, camp- 
stooli^ and benches ; crowds of servants, under pretence 
of asidstlag, hurried to and fro. The officers, whose 
arrival had been She incentive to all those proeeedings, 
again mMusted, and took nu their stations at different 
part* of the barriers ; the rresident advanoed, bis eyes 
used intently on his watch, aad followed Iby a airvasit 
oaivyiiig a foldad ffif i and at the aame boombi three 


' But enough in all coiuiciencc of Cyrilla, and 
of the characters grouped ui*ound W. The 
name of En^ikinc (icmaiidn at least attention to 
an uulhopc*i<ft belonging to that ilhiatriouf* fmriily, 
and atteiitioif w« nave bestowed. Pmiw*, 
alao, we will gladly aw^&rd, with no niggard 
hand, if the authorewi, clever, as she certainljr 
w, will write another novel Utc antithaaia of 
one. 


Sam Suck's WU$ Bmot emd Jfodrm intimee*, 2 VokT 8vo. Hurat and Blackett 18SS. 

Btbrt pradnefion of Mr. Joatioe Hcdliborton and the maliani of oonveyiM the CaiHuiiaii 
miul be reidole wjik ohaervatioo, keen aalire, eHtoate of' Yankecf». U is well to keep this ia 
aact ra^ bumoar. mind when we read his books, 

lb*, fialUbmiuii is what they call a ** bloc Slick, it received a living tfom- 

nose*’ in the western world, which means aNova musioa from his Paesidfaii W exantbie into and 
Sajrtsm H» anitton,8ai& Sttek, isa Yankee, report npoii the mncb-talked-of fehcriee on the 
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horsfiii (»f Novh Scotia, New* Brunswick, and 
Prince Kilnarirs Island— sources of wealth of 
fer more iiii|M)ilHm’c, and of fur ^rr.'atcr value, 
tfiiiri (JiilHiiniin ; and vet in our haiifls, (»r 
nolier ill flioM; of our colonists, at ]»roscni al- 
iimst iiii|H‘oductivc. 

fl is c|^(lciit, ]iow(;v<*r, that Joiiutliari, wid<}* 
.iwakc to all that coriwTiiH his iiitcD'Sts, is fully 
to their cnpahilities, and has made up liis 
mind to their acquisition at all hazuiils. 

Sam stailtnl with diu^ alacrity upon his er- 
runil, i*ecciviiig six dollars a-day wapm, and six 
more for travelling e.\penK<*s, with permission, 
if he thought proper, to elmricr a vcsm*! for the 
[MtrpoHt' <if carry ini'* oil his inv<*Htipitioiis. 

OuriiiLj Ills criiiM4‘ he throws oflT us usual a 
iiiitriher of spark lirijL^ saiiioi, rcmurkahle for 
tJii‘ir truth, wit, and cutting' sai^casrn. We 
eannot forbear seleclinir a few as sju^ciiiieiis. 
Sfieakiiit; witli an Kiiglish nohlciiiati on the 
of the House of Comtnoiis, heohscTves, 
truly enough, that “ if a’iiit the peoidc of 
hhitrlaiid.” 

TIIR IIOUHK OF CilMHONS. 

Vi ry Irm',” biii<l his Lmlship. 

“ Miib the Keforiii Hill, thut Hou-no 

ilfii’t tmirli < Yuu Udk to thiMdoraUHl part ol 

It, th<' ^liittors iliorc iloti 't talk to >«u in roply ; they 
talk to (Ilf* people outside, niid liavi* a gri'iu niUaiitaee 
over you. A ^ockI Latin <|uotatiiiii will Ik* fliiH*re<l fly 
i.<»rd .lohti MminorK and fcJir rtolK*rl liijjrlis, and even 
l.ord .tolin liumn'lt liimndf; hut liumo talks hImsiI cheap 
hrrad, iiiirvansal sutfrap'O, vote hy liallut, no MKl(»erR, no 
inoii-o'-war, no rolonii's, no ta\«*>i, and no nothin*. Well, 
wliile ytui arc rhoeroil l»y iKilf’-a-dozen scludars in tlic 
I louse, lie is rliiMTed by millions outside." 

*' ‘riiere is a great ileal of trutli in that uliservatioii, 
Mr. Shek/' said he; “it never struck me in that 
light iMjfore ; I see it now and he rose and walked wp 
<iiid duM’ii the ruofii. “ 1’liat accouiith for O’Coiincll » 

.Mieee.H.s.’' ^ 

“ F.xaiAlv," ^ai^ 1. "He ihdii *t ask you for justice to 
Irekind, e^ peeling to eoiivinee yim , for he knew lie had 
more (hun justice to Irelittid, while KiigUind got no justice 
(hero ; nor did he applaud the Irisli for your ailmiration, 
hilt that they might admire him and theDiKelTe.s. His 
'•peeilios were made in tlu? Hou.si', but uot addrc.ssed ta 
It ; they were deliveriMl for the (ditication of hi.** couiitry- 
iiieri. Now, (hough you won’t (Nindesrend to what I 
l all wi.vdoni, but what you call * popularity huntin’ and 
soft sawder,’ iliere's your (*qualN in iliat House that do.** 

Oonversiiig; with the Auicrieuii Prtwdeiit 
Mspix’tinp the nufTiibehscif the Up|icr House, he 
evpri'tiHOtt (III opinion thut ** they don't under- 
stand tlu? |>eo]»le.*' 

TiiK iioovK or i.o«nv. 

“ I’bey don 't»*’ »a*is 1, “ that 'a a fart. Do the people 
oiidorstand them? Not always,*" sais 1. 

'Zactly,'" said he, “ when you have burn senators, 
u>u moat have Wn foofai somoUmes.'* 

“ And when you elect,” said 1, “ you Mimctimcs elect 
a raven distracted goney of a feller too.” 

“Nf«i tloor to it,"' said President, larhn', “aid if 
(hqgr ahit ouite fooht, they are entire rognes, that > a 
laa ; eh, 8 Uck ! WoU, 1 suppose each way has its 
merim, six of one and haUF-a-doscu of the other.* 

" nut the President,'’ and he adjusted bis eollar and 
eravui. u Aa to be the choem nf the people; and 
2»aui vit waa the fiist time he'd called me ih^ bat 1 see 


he was warmin') it 's a proud, a high and a loH^stition 
too, aint it? "To bo the elect of twenty-five mmons of 
free, independent, and enlightened white citizens, that 
have three millions of Mack niggem to work and swet 
for "cm, while they smoke and tw, takes the rag off of 
Lurupean monardui ; don *t it?'* 

“ Very,” sais 1, risin" to take leave. “ And President,” 
sais I, for as he seemed dotarmined to stand in the 
market, I thought I might just as well make short 
meter of it, and sell nim at once — “ President,'* 
sais 1, “ I congratulate the nation on havin' chosen a 
man whose first, last, and solo object is to serve bis coun- 
try, and yourself on the honour of fiUillg a chair far 
above all ilio thrones, kingiloms, queendoms, and em- 
pires m the uncvarsal world.” And we shook hands 
and parted. * 

Here in it hly hit at the Hytn|iatlii8crs on both 

tiulet* of the Alhmtic. 

* 

« TIIK FRKE NICOKH. 

"Why who tlie plague arc you?” sais I, “Satan, 
•Satan ? I never heard thal tiaiiie afore. Who arejrou ?'* 
unit’s hon, Sir! You mind, massa, she was ahray.s 
fond of fine iiaineK, and called mo r>(7yaiider.’* 
r" Why, Oleander,” says 1, “ my boy, is that you V” and 
1 held out my band to him, and shiNik it heartily. I 
heard Old liluwhard inwardly groan at this violation of 
all decency ; but he said nothin’ till the wethdrew. 

“Mr. 'Stick,'* sais be, “ I am astonished at yuusbakin* 
hands wi/h that critter, that is us black ns the devil'b 
hind foot. If ho was a slaie you niiglit make free with 
him, hut you c^ii’t with these northern free niggers : it 
turns their head, and iiiakt's them as furred amt as sarcy 
as old SiTatch himself, lliey arc an idle, lazy, jp>od-for- 
riuthin’#tce, and 1 wish in my soul they wi»re aU shipped 
oir out of the country to Kiigland, to ladies of quality and 
high d«*griK* Uiere, thiU make such an everlastin' toiiss 
alKiut them, that tlmy tiiight see and know the critters 
they talk such noiiKeiiKo about. The devil was painted 
black long iN^forc the slave-trade was ever thought of. 
All the H^dition women in New, and all the symjiatliisin* 
Imlies ill Old Knglaud pul Uigetlicr, caut’l make an 
Lthio|ieaii cliange his skin. A nigger is— a nigger, that "s 
a fact.” 

“Capting,” sais !, runk/oUt/ is a icffd thai is r/fra 
fuithil in tht tall rank grass of /ashitm ; but it "s too late 
to-iiight to talk about emancipation, slavery, and ail that.” 

Diiriiit!; the calm, an Indian having wounded 
a poriKiiK', the fie^h dived and disappeared. 

Well done, feminine gender," said the pilot." 
How eaii j'ou tell it ’s a female porpoise ?" 
Kiid the Captain. 

SHE NATCB*. 

“ What will you bet?” said the mate, “ it ’s a she por- 
poise?” 

“Five dollars,” Raid the pilot. “Cover them,” hold- 
ing out the silver coins in his hand; “cover then 
which was no sooner done than he quietly put them into 
hiz pocket. 

“ Wlio shdl decide?” loid the mate. 

“ I II leave it to yoorzelf;' said Eldad, coolly. “ 1 II 
take your own wovd for it, that '• fiur, aint it ?" 

“Well itisso,tliat*iaCMt.” 

“ Jump overboani then, and swim oM||id am if I gjint 
right,” The loud laugh of the men who iwird the catch, 
rewardod the joke. “Bui here is year moncTy*’ be sahl ; 

“ 1 know it to he toct, and a bet is only hUr when there 
is a chanoe of loein', 011111 my kqpc, ai any rale.” 

“ How do yon jmow H then t” aaid Uie sUpper, 

“ Bceann it stands to reason, to nainr', and to hm.*' 

“ WcQ, cone,” said the c^itain, let ns iH down hoe 
and ere hofw yon prove the gender ofthe dih by icason, 
Qatar", and kfie.? 

“ WeQ,” aSd SJdad, ««thm » natuP hi att ihafk 
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Among hmaaiui there » throe kiiul&« white nigger 
netur’, and In^tin natur’ ; then there ii fish natar\ and 
horiM* natur', muaqaito naUir’, and huakea natur', and he 
natur*, and she natur', at least that *s niy logic. WoQ, 
It 's the natur* ojf purpoiHb, when a she one gets wounded, 
that all the other porpoiiun raco right arter her, and 
chase her todoadi. They show her no uarcy. Homan 
iiatur' is the same as fish natur* in this partifler, and 
is as scaly too. When a woman gets a wound from an 
arrow ahot out by scandal, or envy, or malioo, or false* 
hood, for not keeping her eye on the compass, and shapia* 
her course as she ought to : men, women, and boys, 
sons, and their tea-goin* guhsipin' wives, pious galls and 
prim old maids, all start oil' iii full cry like a pack of 
idoodbouiids arter her, and tear her to pieces ; and if she 
carilis, and has the luck to get safe into a hole ftistl they 
liowl and yell round it every time she shews her nose, 
like so many imps of darkness. It 's the race of charity, 
to SCO which loug-]cgge<), cantin', bilious-lookiir crittur 
can be in first at the death, 'fhey turn up tlitf whites of 
their eyes like ducks in thunder, at a fox-hunt, 's so 
wicked ; but a gall-hunt they lore dearly, it *s * servin' 
the Ijord." 

*• But Uiat still don 't prove it 's a female porpoise,'* 
said Cutler. 

*^Ycs it does," repliod Ehlad; **Uicy darii't sarvo*a 
man that way : if they get up a hunt on hifh, lie don *t 
run, he shews fight; ho turns round and says, H'mno on 
one at a idmcpand 1 11 hondlii you, or two tecretlier, if 
you like, you cowards, or all in a heap, and 1 liiiglit till 
I die, hut I won't run ;* that's hc-natur\ you see. Now 
if the wounded f^oriKiiso was a male, woiildn 't bo turn 
also, fnitt witli his head and thrash with his tail like g 
brave fellow ? he 'd a seen ’em all shot and speared first 
afijfe he 'd nui. No, the natur’ of a wounded gall and a 
wounded slio-por|K)iso is to run for it ; so that fiiui Is fetni- 
iiine-gender, acconiing to my logic." 

TlM*rc' un* ftjw unions our fair renders who 
will deny that thei'e im niueli »iiin;wdiieat» in ilie 
following unliving i»er»iflagc— 

TIIR ORMTLV hV.X ANO TIIR OT.MTLR AET. 

Natur* has given her a tongue," sais I, **so loose 
and ilcy on its bingo, it's the nearest thing in creation to 
|tcri»etual motion. Oh! if ever you was in a fish-mitrlu)i 
lit lioiulnn, you 'd hear 'em u.yi it in p<Tfcctiun ! Ikiti 't 
the words come easy, and sueli words too, no livin' soul 
ever beerd afore ; not jaw-breakiu’ woi^ls, such as black 
gontlenum uso to shew their knowledge of dictionary, but 
h4>art-bn>aknr words, not heavy, thick, and stinging. 
Why they call a fcUcr more uanKwin a iiiinit thau would 
sarve half the Spanish grandees, and one of them dians 
uaines covor ilie whole outside of a letter, and hardly 
leave room f»r ilte place of dirvetiup at Uiw eend of it. 
Pretty names they use too do those flshwomen, only they 
hare a lectio— just a leetle— taint about ’em, and oint 
quite as sweet as stale fish. There never was a man yet 
cimid stand them. Well, if they can 't fight, and are 
alK»ve slang, and scorn aroklui*, they cuut tease beautiful, 
drive a man ravin* distracted mad. 

Did yon ever see a horse raoo and chase ? tear and 
bang, Jump and kick, mean and groan, roiini and roaod, 
over and over a paster* with his mouth open, bis nostrils 
spread wide, his eyes staring*, bis tail up, his body all 
covered with foatn, and he nady to drw down dead? 
Welt, that greaUfig critter aiat hurt, be Is only teased, 
toucM on the flbl, and then iu tlie ear, llekM where 
the skin is thin, and stung where it is off. Why ii*s no- 
ihin* after afl that dea uiat but a iMiiii*, feruMBtin*, 
hornet ; yen oeuldn *t do it yefurielf vHh a whip, if you 
was to die for It. Well, a woman can sarvo a tnaa the 
sanm way ; a sly Uttte Jibe here, another Ceudi Chete, now 
on Us prids, tlMsaTeii 1^ faults, here on his family, thefe 
on hh friends, and then a little accidental slip o' the 
tongue, dm on porpoae, that leachfis ^ jmlm ipot; 


away the poor critter ms at riiot last sting, he can't 
stand it no more, he is mrioas, and thvova down his liat 
and kicks it (ho can 'thick her, that lint manly), and 
rears and bidlovm like a bull, till he can't utter too mAn> 
wolds, and then offhe goes to cool his head hy 
into g lever* 

» Oh ! it t beautiful play that; you nmytilkef plnrha* 
a salmon arter he is hoohw, and uie spdk. of soem* aim 
Jump clean out of the wt^ in his stnijg(hn, At-fOcin* off 
and wing snubbfd again, Vad rested up, till he is ahneit 
bagged, when dasli, splaA, he makes another spriag fbr 
it, and away bo goes as liard as he can lick, and out runs 
the line, whirr-rr! and then another hour's play afore 
he gives in. 

«« Well, it *B grand, there *s no doubt. It h very ex- 
citin' ; but wliat is that sport to soein* a woman play her 
husband. Tlic wife, too, is Just sndi anotlier little gaudy- 
lookin' fiy as that which the tahnoa was fool enough to 
ho hooked with, and got up just as natural. Ob t now 1 
have watched one of m afore now at that game. Don’t 
she enjoy it, Uus little dear, smilin' iU the time like an 
angpl, most bcwitchin’ sweet ; bright, little eyes, B|Ar- 
klin' like diamonds, and her teeth lo^n* so white, and 
her fore so composed, and not a breath to heave her beau- 
tiful bosom, or swell her allerhaster neck, but *s qutet 
and as gentle throughout as one of the graew ; and bar 
words so sweet, all honey, and usin' such cndearln* 
names too, you'd think she was courtin' amost. But 
the hom 7 makes the words stick, and the fond names 
ctiver a sting, and some phrisos that are so kind have a 
hidden meaning that maluHi noor hubby jump right on 
eend, and when ho roars wiUi pain and rage, she lays 
down h<»r wncil or her embroidery, atnl looks up in sur- 
prise, fur she was occupied before, and didn 't notice no- 
thin'. Dll ! what a look uf astonishment she nuts on. 

** ' Why, iny dearest love,* sais she, *• what Is the mat- 
ter with you, aint you well ? How wild you look ! Has 
any thing excited you? Is Uiere any thing in the world 
1 can do fur you V 

He can ’t stand it no longor, so he bolts. As soon 
as ho is gone, the little chorub wife lays back her hood 
and srniiM. 

* »Sua’uiiib is a cliarming man, Mr. Slick, and one 
of tho kiutUmt and tiest liusbauds iu the world, only lin is 
a little touchy and baAty-teni|iercd suinettmes ; don 't you 
Uwuk so V 


And tlieu sIio guos on as cisd oh if nothin' hail hap- 
pf'iictl, but casts round for a chance to let go aad laugh 
out. Si> sbo says— 

Pray, Mr. Slick, do t<dl mo wliat scirt of folkn Uio 
Bluonoses are. Is it truo the weather is so cold there, 
that their noses aro blue all winter ? Bluenoitcs ! wliat 
a funny iianio !’ 

** Tliat 's the chonco she was looking for, and then kIio 
I ndulges iu a laugh so hearty, m clear, so loud, and so 
merry, you *d think her heart was lut full of joy, it re- 
quind iiiat safety -valvo to keep it from buHliii’. 

*M>hl rd rather see a man nlayed than a salnioti 
anytime; and if women are bau-used soroetiirw'K, knd 
can 't help themsolveR in a genAral way, I guess th(*y aro 
more than a match for the moo in the long run." 


Thin i» followed hy a capital Ktofy of thi* 
flirtatiom of the young; ImJy and tho way 
in which they previoiwly rwl tlMrnmcJvw of 
their churic^riifm } bill our nnidm niuai look ihfo 
out for (hemaelvet;. We aelect in preference 


THU WITCH cw asaifeoHT. 

How straage it isyBopliy,tbit yen eouMn'ttacolteeC 
me! *Maybc it *s witchery, for Iw has a proiligiiNia 
dfoct upon the meimivy. Do yott believe in witrimsf* 
said 1, leaniiigon my etbev is die grass, and lookiHap 
into her pretty foea. . ^ 

** Hew can t belfow, whe sevet taw one? did yosP* 
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bam UUCM'i WttS liAWIl AND MOMRM JRtrAlNm 


**Smem» ttm BtawxiriaSaifiBai,’' uiAh 
dtMkhd ti ’tn“ 

«'Dotdme)**Middie,'‘wiiMKfft of bridag p(o|do 
twr 

4»Tho most splendid ffans,** sais I, **Meital nan em 
bfifaeld i elt luw-*iroinaiif with a touch of che- 

rubim, mwlMl Urngm^ takvriBit «yes» and cheeks made 
of red and white yeses. Ihssr 'dVcwflch Old Scratch him- 
Kcif, if ^ was only to look on Iha. They caU 'em Lam- 
ca^lto witches.*' 

Did thw mr bewitch yon ?" she said, laughin.' 

** Well, they would, that 's a toet ; only I had been 
bewitched before by a far handsomer ono than any of 
them." 


And pray who is she?" 

** If 1 was to oaU her up from the deep," sais I ** hare 
yon courage enough to look her in the face ?'* 

Well, she lookoda little chalky at that, but said, with 
a steady roiee, '^Certainly 1 hare. 1 ncirer did any 
harm to any one in my liw ; why should 1 bo afraid of 
her, esjpwdaiiy if she 's so luMMlsome?" ^ 

Well, then I 'll raise her ; and you *11 see what 1 never 
Kaw in i^gland or elsewhere. 1 'll shew her to you in 
the pool and I waved my hand three or four times 
round my head, and with a staff mode a cirolo on the 
ground, motendin* to comply with rules, and look wise. 

Como, • sais I, sweet witch, rite and shew your beau- 
tiful face, ^ow, give me your baud. Miss and 1 led 
her down to the deep, still, transparent pool. 

** Mr. SUck," said she, 1 'm not sura the raisin' of 
spirits is right for vou to do. But 1 sahl I would look 
on this one, and 1 will, to shew you there *i nothing to 
he afraid of, but doing wrong." 

•* Stoop and look the wator," sais I : now, what 
do you see 

'^Nothing," she said, **bui some trout swimmin* 
slowly about." 

** ilold your hood a little higher," sais 1. Move a 
Utile further litis way, cm aocouut of the Ught ; that's it. 
What do you st'o now ?" 

** Nothin' hut my own face." 

Aro youBUfo f look again." 

Certainly, it 's roy own ; 1 ought to know it." 

Well, tliat 's the face of Sophy, the Witch of Eskir 


sonny. 

W ell, site jumped up ou her feet, and she didn’t look 
])loaKod at ilta jiAe, 1 toll you. 


A lUi^ro't* ileiinition of ** abolition,'^ or 
(‘mamriimtion, ia not bad, and will put that 
luatter m a new light to some pareoits. 


ABOLITION. 

•* WeU, Ciwar, boy, 1 'll tell you what ablution is. In 
winter (igiow da is a foot of snow on the ground " 

“ lu enufse," said Caisar, luokiu* very wise, •*! knows it." 

Well don, maasa gubbcnxor, who Is ahlutioniaC, sends 
for his hoss, aud salt, * You been good hoei, bery faithful, 
bery trusty; 1 gib youtbery character. Ifow I 
mancipote you you free aigga now,* Well de hoii cock 
up his ear. liold up his head, stick up his tail, and kick 
up his heels like <to dehil. W^ de medder Is all eevered 
wid mew, end dem's miifintoMdeie; aad^tegees 
to de fanner's bini*yard; and aarmer he set de degt on 
him. Demhetoketodeweekb; hnthedon'tunAsfstaad 
bnmein\ h>r he was bnKi|^ up *iiioiif gendenmi, and 
be get ne straw fsr bed, ami no r^ to ^ 

he wants to bo took back agin. He don’t like ablation 
in cold country. IH iidv work lor sometin’ to eat in 
winter, dan be hree and etarve. Dal is att nuMsajub- 
bmor knows 'bout eMutton. Help me im now, C&sar 
boy,daiisagoedjMler»'*an4he gave him his left hand -, 
and cliuto’ ft as heriM to hft 
dukly's Ut uffwith the ri|^t dsi, and ntoHp dsme H s h e d 


the erown of it, and then soddenly wheslin* him wmid, 
give him two or ihcee geod, aoand, solid kicks. •^Deie," 
saM he, lettin* him go, **yoa is e m anci p a ted — you is free 
nigga now ; dai ft ablothm. Clar off, yea pork and cab- 
bage nigga yen. Take del for de onarUuv senam you 
ww me np wid, and frightened de lady to oe winder da. 
So make tranks now, and go dine wid meisa gahbemor. 
Yah! yah! yahl" 

One more extract, and we have done : we 
have cuUed eamplee enough to incite all to a pe- 
rusal of Sam Slick’s last, if not his beet eSusion. 

A SLAVfi-STlTS.XNCmBNT. 

One Jaamiii Phinny (an itinerant adven- 
turer) loquitur— 

Well, iiuo night 1 g4,t into a'most an all-fircd cow. I 
never cuubl keep ont of them to save my life ; they seem 
kiiidor /ULtoral tu mo. I guess thero must have been a 
row in the hou.se when 1 was born, for 1 can't reeolftcl 
thti fust 1 was in, 1 began so ajr^ Well, one night 1 
heered on awful uoisf.^ in a gambhjAouse there. Every- 
body was talkUi* at onct, swoaciw^onct, and hittin’ at 
oi^rt. It sMnidcd so beautiful anil enticin' 1 couldn't go 

aud 1 just up stairs ,and dashed dght into it like wink. 
They had b^n playin’ fur one of the most angeUferou.n 
slave-galls 1 ever seed. She was all but ^wluft, a pla- 
gu(\v sight mt>re near white than ouy Spanish, or roi- 
tugueso, gr Eyetalieu gall you ever laid eyes on ; in fact, 
there was nothin' b&k about her but lier hair. A 
Frencbroai4 owned her, and now claimed her back on bis 
sitagle resarred tlirow. The gull stood on a chair in full 
view, a perfect pictur’ of Southern beauty, dressed to thn 
greatest advantage, weJl educated, aud a prUo fit for Pre- 
sident Tyler to win. 1 worked my way up to where she 
was, uiid sais 1 : 

«'• Arc them your sale papers t" 

^ Yes,' sais she ; * alt prepared, except the blank for 
the w’lnner's name.' 

“ • PuLwhem in your pocket,’ sals I, ‘ dear. Now i.<! 
there any way ti) escape V 

** ‘ Back UiK>r,’ said she, pointin’ to ono behind licr. 

* All rjght,’ sais 1 ; ' don't be skeered. 1* Q die for 
you, but 1 'll have you.' 

** The fight was now geueial, every foUer in the room 
was at it, for they said the owner was a cheatin' of them, 
llio French and furriners were ou one side, the City and 
River boys on the tOlier; and as the first was anned 
they wasgettiii' rather the better of it, when J ups with a 
chair, breaks a leg off it, and lays about right and left, 
till 1 came to tho owner of the gall, when f made a pass 
at hU sword-anu that brought the blade out of it fiyin.* 
I saw him feeUn* for a pistol with the otoer hand, when 
I calls out, ' Quick, Soys, ont with the Ughts for your 
Ufe, lose no time !’ And as they went out, eiftay be gese 
iOi\ neck aiki ci^ out of the winder, and Uie ^1 and 1 
slipt thro’ the door, down the back stain into the street, 
drove off home, insarted my name in the blank of the bill 
of sale, and she was mine. The knave of ehibs ft a great 
card. Slick. Ob! she waa a 4oU, and got very fond of 
me; she stuck as obie to me as the bark on a hickery- 
log. She kicktoup a henihle vow whtci Isold her again, 
most aabadastMonalgBthseiatandl must say I 
was sorry to part with hsr too, bnl 1 wanted the nmifty, 
andahefiftchadaliifisiai.'* 

ThS latt exttMt is someftiBg in the Dad»> 
Tom quit sad style, oi^ men witty, aaA 
mompM by trae CuHd&D mbehieiToaaiin,. 
rak di C«nad» mmexatioD^it wQl be okng 
tkne befiNre Oe Bhw aom end tke Yv^um 
oome W W one MMaer. 
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Tax tefik Mr« W«iicfc«lcm propmi to kiintdf 
was one of no ordinary difitiolts^r^^ wo my 
affirm^ that few bemdas liimtalf eould haoo iao- 
cessfully achieved. It required a scholar well 
read in the literature of Oermanyi and as pro- 
ficient in the IaQ(»age of our own eouil^i to 
have called from me voluminous oorresTOndence 
of Goethe the sentiments here ooliectaai and to 
have presented them^ in an intelligible fonOi to 
the British public. * 

Mr. Wenckfitem has, in the present inslanoe, 
judiciously confined his researenes to Ooeth^ 
pose compositions; rightly consideridg that tlie 
ideal personages who owe their existent to the 
imagination of the poet can hardly be deemed 
on all occasioit^ithe true exponents of the 
genuine opinim'#l[i6 great author himself. 

The co^i»bafb1f^ us displays bis real eha* 
racts^qnAiramjhfe with pbotogra[^ 

Those /QL ft may readilv^eani'^hat 

and how heHliought, w ithout tiloddthg their 
weary way tliro^h a pile of Dookfr, whiob, 
however interesting they may be to the littera- 
teurs of his own nation, cannot bo exacted to 
engage the attention of the public of another 
couiitiy.” 

Besides the command and choice of languaffe, 
80 rarely attained by a foreigner, which Mr. 
Wenckstem hefe evinoei^, peat indeed m^ 
have been the research and industry requisite 
ere this little volume was given to toe world. 
Not only must he have perused with care the 
conversations published by Ricmar, Eckermau, 
and Ltiden, but he must have made himself 
thoroughly master of the various topics elabo- 
rately discussed by the philosophic German in 
his letters to Schiller, Stolberg, Roinhard, Zel- 
ter, Rochlitz, Woltman, Biemcr, Sobukman, 
Rdch| and many others, filBiig, as these epistles 
do, many ponderous tomes. 

The tnought that suggested this oomptiation 
was a happy one : the result is strikingly sue- 


llwmwlwre i ns s iiW i pi^ ■ 

lbs sdnniidnp ef 
artheca^ oloh^lre. IliSf 

411 laws m mads by oU msa. Ycoag nm ted 
wemm Im tewaife tXMVtetn pli aim aim atefil fhs 
rule. 

Ihs s&Joymflat of personal libsrty, the eonaoiouii prids 
of tho £iu^ name, and the rsuiKt it oomafluids nrom 
all other natious. these aro a hoaent even to fee children, 
who in Uiair lnnUlif and fe tite ai« treas^ wi^ 
gioBtor respect, and loti hi the eisdoyinent of more hapf i* 
noM and freedom than the chlhhm In Qennany. 

The first look at tho world, hy tho mind'e eySt is 
writ as by the bodily organs of Tislon, conveys no distanct 
impression, cither to our heads or to our hearts. Wo see 
thmgs without perceiving thorn, oud it takes a long Ume 
before wo learn to understand tho things wo see* 

la youtli wo aro none the worse for error ; but it ought 
to be discarded boforo wo arrive at a uiaturer ago. 

Our senses do not deoeive us, but our Judgment dots. 

Those only who know little, can be said to know lay 
thing* The greater fee knowledge fee greater the doubt. 

Thkt U ths true leeson of Imre, when we bfeeve feat 
wo alone can love, feat no one could oror have hwed so 
before ns, and that no one will Jove in tho same way 
after ns. 

Age makiii ns tolerant : 1 never see a fault which I 
did not commit. 

Mon of profound thonabts and earnest minj^ ire at a 
great disadvaniago wife the public. 

Men of genius, after all, aro not immortal. What a 
comfort for mediocrity ! 

Great talenU aro essenUally eonclliating. 

It is a terrible feing to see a great mi tnufe of 
by a party of bWckheaiis. 


Independentily of other and higher considera* 
tione, Mr. WeDckstem ie ind^ entitled to 
the gratitude of those who cannot peruee in the 
origmal the works of Germany's most illustriotts 
son. 

The followliif; extracts may serve to convey 
some idea of ttopower of the author^ as well 
as cf tens abiti^ and merit of his tfaiudator, 

Ths moil ressoatefeofim for eveiT 
tafesWitaiimofhfofeifekdi ho has been hsnusiid to 
Igfemfeepiufoaslon to whidi hewfti irsM* let fee 
slttfnHfeer ifefe to bfo last, sIm Msai^ 
feljteitotolifo pwr^^ Tor 
toife whife reqnta irsii^ iHife to ifeife 
fe sifftto whe has not kan^. * 


A olever man h the best encyclopiDdia. 

There are three feuiep of readoss: some enjoy wifeuat 
Judgmint ; others ia4ge without e^ioyiiimt ; aud aenii 
tbm are who jwm while they enjoy, and oujoy while 
they Into. The Ulier dass reproduof* fee work of art 
OB whifeHlsaaMBd. l(e ttumlers aro very sasatl 

Qpgiaalhiy prsvfeie 

The immbinty of fee Sge Is a staadhig topic of 0SSi-‘ 
plaint wife sonaiBia. JMlfany one Ifeto tobsmfel, 

1 01^ aee latelH fe fite ^ 

Thtieiia way of gsctiiks ever Itesfe ni^foffofe 
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Efwy man b» bm paouIiaritiM'i^ which be cannot jgfi Shakeepenro's dnunaa want aoae n<Mr lud than ^ j^bfer 
rnl, aao yet pecuUariti^ iha moot imioooaty are ibe nu& are moee than they to be^ Hus diowv the pS L, 
of many. 


Curroction do« nnidii bat oneoaniEbiBalit doei niorf . 
Kncouragomottt after oonaorei U ai the Mu ifter a 
liliowor. 

J ha?e oeror made a lewet of w enmity to paiadlec 
and tramtka. My only leoaon for batiag them k br« 
cauAo they lower the tteantlfttl, Itoble, and Mti, that they 
inav anttUulato it. Indeed, where there u ho icallty 
su(Mi, I would etui proeerfe the aemblaace. The aacknti 
and ShakoKpeare, while they eecan to deprtTe us oif thingH 
f'rnat and beautilhl, create and estabtkh in thidr pkioD 
noinothing which is highly raluaUe, worthy, and satk» 
f:u‘tory. 

Nothing hi mom terrible than aotiro ignorance. 

All clever thondits have been thought before. Yon 
must try to think Uiem again. ^ ^ 

The decline of literature indicates the decline of the 
nation. The two keep pace in their downward tendency. 


Isxrd Bym*s taknt has all the troth and gran^ev of, 
nature, bat also Re satngeness and dlscmSfort. He 
stands afone : nobody comes near him, and B<diodjr k Hke 
him. 

" tlie wmM cannot do wUliootMktiMD, hot graai mao 
are very tronbleMmie to the world. 

Aimost all the English write wcU : they are born 
orators and practical men, with a torn for the real. 

< ' 

1 do not quarrel with Vkter Hugo for his .deslre to be 
rich, or to gather the glory of the day. But if he would 
wish to five for posterity, & ou^t to write less and work 
mire. ^ 

Witii*tbli Inal and moat sensible sugfi^tioni 
whicli might be advantageously adopted bpr 
more than one living writer; we close tiiis 
volume, so fnll of rare and sparkling gems, and 
bid!iidiea foyjtwhiic toihcSriiiMOF^Goc 


(luarterly Jtmimal of Mk^^otcopical Science. No. III. *Editcd by Edwin Lani, 
1MI.S., and Qkokob Busk, f.r.c.s,b., r,B.s., f.l.s. Illustrated W'ith wootfculs, 
and photographic platds. 8. Uighley und Son, 32 Fleet Street. 


BR, X.D., 
jgmpbic 


Wb observe with sutisfaction the increasing 
success of this useful periodical, which, under 
tliQ Able editorship of tlic two learned gentlemen 
who conduct it, has, in less Uuin a year ^m its 
<»tabltBliment, aUaiticd a prominent and an ac- 
knowledged {Kisitioii in the scientific world. 

The revciuUoiis of the niieroscopc, as wonder- 
ful and as iinnortant in many respects ns those 
which the tciesco|m has yielded, have of late 
become of so much importance, that it was founds 
necessary to institute a |icriodical specially to 
reooni, ubt only the transactions of ^ Micro- 
scopical Society, but the proceedings and dis- 
coveries of microscopists generally. 

The iiiunbcr before us is, moreover, nemark- 
uhle, tts affording evidence of the piograss of 
photography and of its applicability to 
most tmpo4lhit miriKwes. Among the illustra- 
tions arc two, cTOStra ctitirdy by solar weocy : 
they ponsisl of positive photographs horn Col- 
lodion natives, takem by Mr. Delves, illus- 
trative of his own, of Hr. $faadboli*fy and Mr, 
8. Uighky’s papm on photogmplijr- 
repraMits llw iinrM^ am tncilim <if • ntkwwm 
m&gmfied sixty iiinB«MnsraUbitf«g^ dMtie 
sjiiral fibm between tbe ofthe Mr Tesseb. 

Fig.9 is tin prabosdi ^ insnilMI 160 
disnwlMS, shewHig Aedixidsd nbs wl nnt tabs*. 

Bub eUeet fills • dranhur ^ tbw inciM 
in tfeuebt, is benatifblfy dear, and fiWnody 
n ersn adnnte delaii. la ttddilioai*'to 
iudnuMtea fidiiity, tiMae ihlM hava 
tfiia taaaifeaf adfanSage over 


IvnsGS, by which mcaiiK the structure of the 
objects under consideration can be still farther 
scrutinized at leisure : of course, in this respect 
the most daborete and careful engraving could 
never compete with them. * 

Tbe last Number of the Journal contains. 
scTcml important and extremely interesting jm* 
pen on various snbiccts by Mr. Busk, Mr. 
Quckett, Mr. Shadbuty Mr. Gray, and others, 
and fuller maintains the reputation achieved by 
this periodical at its outset. 

Vta may obaerve> m posMiit, for the satisfac* 
tion of those of our metropoKtan readers who 
derive their supply of water from the impure 
maiiw of the New>River Company, that a oor- 
respondent complacently states, for the taforma* 
tion of mieroscemists generally, " Duriaff die 
last two moaths 1 have obtaiaed from tbe new 
River, near the City Road, Coameit tfypew, 
Coeetmeii pedkubUf FramOaria mettMofis, 
Sifmira vakm and hmor^ Cbmifrmm Xetb* 
UhH, O^tUhm mwodsa, Natkula hippo- 
eon^K* and ttmj^hynckmf Byiattm smfa, 
BumsIIa tfriotefo, aa a i te wacs t Forf«esifo| 
whh lhif^-«i^ aagBalcateB,!gbwdymJs,C?e^ 
phmuma in meo iw m, ud a ^pMs.’* A slate' 
of thiu irindi eaaaia ua dnvowfiy to desire 
that l£r. F. O. Waid’a slaiple, bsaat^d, and 
iaexpcBMv* iiytesai for fiunuri^ oar tovna 
with purs w ate r wer e afaiaady in more exisBiiva 
emitofon. It jasaiifiyliig^tiiisftdmtdNasliB 
m abomhistieBs dafiy poured iato oar oi stera s 
hytheaaUiag ipotodi a lfoaM la 4iiwii<td 
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wim ^ &e iiiitiisgt#^ tad taumoja^ 
In tej^SP^ {mb 6nfy 

WBf 4ft*«t liM4i«v totlit i^ 

Tbfttkliiiigitliaiim 

We Imd espedtad better tle<m Sir. 

Singer; but . 

MFoolerrittthftwiiBiirh^ ' 

Mr. D;oe scarcely dewsures to be indi%ded. 
in the same OAtegory* lie ^ters into tl»s contest 
in a better spirit, and with hi^er qualifications 
ibr the task. At the same time his reasoning 
is more Ic^cul, and his deductions coiisbc|i]eiitly 
sounder. Still he asserts much, to which we 
cannot yield assent; and the resiling public will, 
we tliiuk, but in few instances be convinced by 
the argiunents he adduces. • 

Zfiura Ti0npk. A Talc for the Young : }2mo. 

London : Routlot^' & Co* 1853. ^ 

A TALE for the old also— a h^son how they 
should treat the young ; thougli age, casoharcl- 
entMl by pi'cjutlico anu habit, wtoo often etiiial-* 
ly moniUrrihMn asper. '^Launi Toinple^' is 
a good book for the young lady— the ludy 
by birth tliun by wealth and courtesy, reared in 
pride and luxury, whose study is to render luur- 
self attractive, and who is growing up plausible 
but selfish; for she will find how trail* is the 
foundation of commercial wealth, when pnnies 
and failing sjiccuhitions, of which she under- 
stands nothing, min the paixnt ujjon yrhom Ihe 
is dei>cndent, while there arc hut two rmurces 
for her— govenu^-ship or companionship, Imtli 
hate^l to the selfish. A tone of <^ii*tteHt piety 

E ervades the book. Piety without a taint of 
igotryis no unimiiortunt matter in our day. 

TraveU of Rolando; or, a Tmr round the 
World* Second lyrics. By Ai<ri«£ Bow- 
MAK, Author of Laura Temple.'’ Small 
8vo. London ; O. Routledgc k Co. 1853. 
Rsaubbs now', who were rc«dm in their youth 
some thirty summers ago, may i>emembcr tbdr 
i^ish for the then TrapelM of Rolando^ with 
alt tiidr marveb and adventarcs. The book 
was originally a translation from Jauifret, by 
M4^ Austin ; and this new work is descrilm 


hMo IMsaeiini^ 

whom sho wssjsftloim.tolMi anoiimri withttdsaspMbsA. 
for wears told, that when Jihe th^ meiM 

fire. Ibis iiidinM ffrifis Iguttim, atl4 Ae wm 
someA And #hiim AleiBiidor iwscUed Ibk plsee, 


someA And #hiim AleiBiidor iwscUed Ibk pleee, 
sttiSg the Pembta msnereii, he gresUy emired tbs 
ttUMid in wblrit the people iUumiaeied the ett{ to da. 
honottr to hint: this wm hi ley lag treiai of ftila em« 
bosttble, and setting it on ara** 

tua srwiANs in raaie .— tva uaieiie. 

Tto Britkt as it is celled, is the ntoniy uatt, hr 
wlandard of Tslae. ia which the price of every artieic is 
expreiscd* Tliesi^ hrlclui rosily exist : they are cskea 
eomnosod of a muture of inferior or spofioa IsaTOi or 
iUXik of tea, Willi the leaves of a plant of ths ftitlfraaa 
gcau.«, which il first steeped in lambs* hlood. UliSa 

S iassJe kneaded, formeii into hrick*sbaped cakes, and 
ried in an area. 1'ho eonsiimi>tioa of this artklo 
among the uoimwle tribes is etiormous t (hey diisolve 
thecAesln boiling water, mixed with moal, 
salt. 


Atihrey Co^ern : or, The Lordthip of Alter* 
dale. By Miss £. M. Stewart. Loudon: 
Ingram, Cooke, and Co. ISSS* . 

Tuts novel belongs to t)ie blue light end trap- 
door” school of romance, bat is by no^ moans 
a bful specimen of its class. If the authoress 
wrote it simply to amuse, her object will doubt- 
less bo gained ; for people arc addicted to tho 
marvelloug and the tragic, and in this Work we 
have both aceossories, contributed with no 
niggard hand. If proof of this were waiUiiigi 
tlip title of the wood engravings would indicate 
the nature of the materials out of wdiieh Mini 
Stewart lias erected her edifice ; in th% same 
way that a glance at the ]>articulor odjuituieni 
of twigs, or mud, or stinw, or feathers, tells us 
to what species of bird the nest belongs, with* 
out its being at all necessary to insiiect vistonally 
the oceupant. Thus, d h Harrkm Ahmoorthf. 
we liave such deiKjriptions of the e|mvuigs 
as, ‘^Audley at tub lokb Ibk Door, "Tbb 
Death strcuoi^b or tub bocicy-lbikib,” 
** Aubiiby’s piscovibt the dead bodV,” 
Benedict and tub Maniac in tub Mine,” 
and others equally demonstrating, that lui]ut|M 
towers, sliding pannels, and mysterious vjsita* 
tions, fonn the staple commodities of the tale. 

Fm* the sort of work, the plot is a goodonfc 
and the style of compositJou by no means deyoid 


BS a DOOOIKI OVTIBV, MW 

omI poaonafcei. The tedb imw AaH|aMd an 
Mewpotat^ Pen^ Siberia, Kemwi hadrii , 
CaSaa, aadTmbet. Theieliefiealuienaboat 
iWa bo^ «ni^ vane^f, Ma^aasii^ dM of 
IGia Aiastie'a pabteatko. >Tv04w(t<Ktme«a 
iriB dvBir the style of the jpnwnl Tnetb 
JMmdif- 


tbaiiB mere Story-book to on a summre 

day, U miut he eoiidemn(4» iboc aotditt 
ecw> Responds to tbenataruHMjj^-^eejl^f 
uake*» inderd, tbe Air iqr.tn|iA in Irishaoceidi 
answert the iaquiry hy e*diuiiun|f~^ 

Bat thae i$ eril in »iM*e aort oi jirodn«d<Alh, 
and tbe greeter tbe omouitt of talent sfioaiMlefea 
2E2 
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upon them, the greater is the cause for regret, 
since it is impossible to distil one particle of 
instruction or satisfactory result from a whole 
liecatomb of works appealing, as these do, to 
the lower faculties of the mind. It is said they 
may be made the media of instruction, and that 
moral lessons are conveyed through trap-doors, 
and great tiuths illumined bv roman candles ; 
and certainly it is quite possible that a modicum 
of good may lie, like a grain of gold, in a hun- 
dred weight of ore; but what a system of 
crushing is involved in its extraction ! I^ove, 
murder, suicide, abduction, and duels, form the 
farming-stock of romance writers; and if to 
these ingredients tlio reader will add, in the pre- 
sent case, the legal omhroglio arising from a 
disputed peerage case, there will be no necessity 
to present him with a detaihid account of the 
plot or personages. In thewame way that we 
are growing, or hafe grown, utterly iiaiiseatcd 
with melodrama on the stage, so we are becom- 
ing, thanks to the improved condition of literary 
taste, equally wearied with that particular 
class of romance to which Aubrey Conyers 
belongs. ^ 

The book is wonderfully low-priced, full of ex- 
cellent wood-cuts, and, as wc before said, is emi- 
nently calculated to wing an idle hour, without 
conferring the slightest benefit upon the litera- 
ture of fiction. 

Minti Earlt/ Jidtiffathm, addremd to 
Mothers* By a Mother. Masters. 
Within a very small compass, there is here 
put forth inu<di mutter for reflectiou on the 
most im}K>ii;ant of subjwts, the tniiiiing of tke 
infant and youthful iniiul. Every point and 
every ct>nsidt‘mtioTi, that can lie bniuglit to bear 
upon it urc tnmted in a gentle vet<'ariK»st spirit, 
evidently the result, not of ilie indulgence of 
inert' tlieorv, hut of faithful mid intelligent 
practice. liiothers, to whom this little w^k 
IS sfiecmlly addres^, cannot do better tlian 
study it, and profit by it. 

Mazxint^ fudqed % himself and by his country* 
Vnen. By Jdlks pK Brhval. Vixetelly & 
Co., FWt Street. 

This is one of the series ofeontemporm* French 
works which the enterprising publishers are 
now bringing out. The author commences by 
invesfWting the clamis of M. Maxzini to Im: 
raukea as a political, religious, and social re- 
former ; ho then drawsa line toeastsip the total, 
which ho declares to amount JBD. 0* 0., 
and nothing more.” He then proceeds to con- 
sider M, Maxzini as a man of combiraittofi and 
lotion, and states that he has had at least twentv* 
6TiVTprises*ruined under him* M. de 
then proves^^ entirely to his own satisfitclion, 
that Mazziui is a coward. 


** At the endt*’ he contimieB, of ?arioai refolationarv 
movemente, numj unfortanate persons, led svaf and 
pushed forward by M. Mazzini, hare zufferodtho punish* 
ment of death ; others have bera thrown into prison ; but 
amidst all these conseqaenees, the great viskniary has al- 
ways taken eare to save his own precious person, liaving 
constantly direoted tiie armed exp^tions in Italy from 
London, IVis, Genera, or Lausanne ; acting the part of 
BoUean towands the soldiers of Lotus XI V—that », con- 
tenting himself with enconn^ng them by voice and 
gesture at a distance. Bianebi-Gmvini, hiscimntrymaii^ 
thus tersely iumii np the man's whole character * In those 
places, where the only quesUon is to use set phrases, and 
to provoke disorders, yon will always meet Mazzini ; bnt 
on tls) s]K>i of danger, never ! " 

The book is well translated, neatly got up, 
and only costs half-a-crown. It is evidently 
the woi% of sonic hireling of Austria. 


The Temple of Education ; being results of ihe 
strivings of a Teacher after the true idea and 
practice of Education* By T. E. Povntinil 
^ JlobertTheobal(l,28 Paternoster Row. 1853. 
This is a curious book, displaying much thought 
and research, at the same time coiitainvig much 
that cannot help regarding as visionary. Its 
natur(^*is best indicaU^a by its title, from which 
it will be scien, that it is jirincipally addressed 
to those whose important mission it is to provide 
instruction for the young. 

The Leaj*ned Societies and Printing Clubs of 
the United Kingdom* By the Rev. A. Humb, 
LL.D., F.S.A.; with a Supplement by A. J. 
Evans. AVillis, Great Piazza, Coveiit Gar- 
den. 1853. 

A woiuc that has been long and urgently needed. 
Great cua* and attention have been liestowed on 
its coiiipilution. We projH>se, in our next 
Numl>cr, to enter more fully into the iiitcregtiug 
details wdiich it brings compendiously under 
our consideration, and which wc might look 
for in vain elsewhere. 

Vestiges of the Natural Eistory of Creation — 
Tenth Edition, with extensive additions and 
emendations, and illustrated by numerous 
Engravings on Wood. London : John 
Churchill, Prince’s Street, Soho. 18(B. 
We regret tliat this work did not reach us until 
the greater part of the present Number had 
pass^ through the press; for, although it is not 
our practice to notice renewed editions, the im- 
portance of the Vestiges^” together widi the 
extraordinfury intera they have evoked, would 
Imvt induced us to have deport^ from our or* 
dinaiy nijb in this As it is, our notioe 

must necessurily be l^ted* 
it was in 1844 that the author fiivt advanced 
his'theoi^ of'* BsvgremveJ)owdofiaetU,’^ asa 
hypothec hist^.of oignnie crellioiu The 
d^trinc gave , rise, as is well known, to. much 
dttcusrioi, and no inconsulecable ampuht of 
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ammadvefiion. He camplftimy however^ that 
not one of his opponents haa taken up a coi^ 
red view of the aim ^ the work, haa sheHii 
a power of reasoning l^pcally u]m>u it, or bos 
appeared capable of taking a candid view of 
the data upon, which it rests. In the present 
issue, we find that the treatise has be^i subjected 
to conriderable emendation, alteration, and re- 
vimn. Many corroborative facts, in support of 
the author^s views, have been introduce $ and, 
although we arc still far, very far, from ex- 
pressing our concurrence with those view^ wo 
think uiat the argumcnls adduced are inge- 
nuously stated, and that, if not altogether philo- 
fsophical, they at least carry with them ^ air of 
considerable plausibility. • 

An important feature is the appendix of 
proofs now annexed, containing illustrations, 
authorities, and ansu'crs to many pf the objec- 
tions, that have been constHiitly urged fro^ 
many quartern. « 

Among the instances of ascertained develo|)- 
meut, in^licknimal and vi^etable kiiig<lpin,we 
may instance a few, certainly not gimenitly 
known, which arc extremely curious, and affora. 
ground for serious reflection. 

" Perh8|>s,” says the author, with the bulk 
of men, even thos<.‘ devotctl to scncnce, the gwjat 
difficulty is, after all, in conceiving the particu- 
lars of such a pnicess, as would l>c required to 
advance a fislj into a nqitile. Au<i yet no 
difficulty could well lie less substantial, seeing 
that the metamorphosis of the tadi>ole Into the 
frog is, ill part at least, as thorougn a transmu- 
tation, as tlie supposablo change of sauroid fishes 
into Saurian reptiles could ever be.’’ Ho fhcii 
jiroceeds to instance a very n^markable occur- 
rencff, connected with the batnicbian onicr of 
reptiles, namc^lv, that when the vouug arc en- 
closed in a dark box sunk into the river, with 
boles tlirough which the water may flow, the 
animals increase in size, becoming gigantic tad- 
poles, but are never developed into frogs; 
adding, that no one will deny that that which 
we 86% nature undo, she is able to do, and might 
be seen doing, were the proper occasion to occur, 
and the requisite precedent conditions reali:^. 

Chanted. But what we take to be the defoct 
in this kind of reasoning, is tAe auumjfHon, that 
whai nature ie men to ^ in some instances, she 
does in alL As well might we assert that, be- 
caiiie. we observe any of the winged moths sue- 
oessii^y emerging mm an egg, and jpassfaig 
throng the staj^ of catterpor and gmb, 
THBRmmBB the eeadm, after emei^^ Ids 

egg, becomes a boa constrictor, spms himself a 

cooooa. and dreams awsnr a portkm of 
his life as a USm gmb. A tbonsand iastaiioet 
of sinnlaril^ wiu M prove ito 
Again: 

eonn% pfioifBoe, sad 


were always Moardsd as dbtiiict spsciai, are now found 
to bo prodaosalle from onosot of ssati, undor vsiioiii eon- 
diiioas: they are radteally one ptant. SoShe^tbsolois, 
pink, and oamatiott aie only vatietimof afemNBpiting 
among ibo rains of Muas of oni old castles, fee Ipfedbus 
cacyo^yUus.' Tho artiehoke of the gaidoa and 
doon (a kind of thistle} of the Soutb-AmSHcan IdNI 
held ntt distinot ipocleii iu all botanM works ; |flS fes 
artichoke^ in d«g|DwatiNi into (he cardoon. Hm 

ranunoulus aq^uatUU axM the ranuncuhis h^raceus arm 
in like manner, set down as distinct species; hut behola 
the secret of their diffeienoe ! While tlm fbniier fdant 
romaius in the water, its leares are all finely out, and 
hare their divisions hairy ; but, when the stems teadi the 
surface, the leaves doToloned in the asinospbere are 
widened, rounded, and simply lobed. SAou/d m ssfds ef 
tki$ nuifsh-jitant/all Hpon a $oU merntu without Meg 
inundated^ the result is the ranuncu]ushQderaoeus--4ho jpre- 
sumed distinct Rpocles^witb short stalks, and none ot the 
leaves diTuled into hairy cat work ! To eoitie to a more 
fan^iar iustance. The various bread-forming mins, 
wheat, barley, gaU, ryo, are found to be resolvabre into 
one. if wheat be sown in .Tune, and mown down, so as 
not to bo allowed to come to ear till the next season, the 
product will be found to consist partly of rye, or some other 
of the coreab. Oats have, in like iiumner, been transformed 
into rye, barley, and evru wheat. Till a recent period, 
this plionomeuon was doubted ; but it has boon tested by 
exifemnent, and reported on by so many creiiible porsons, 
tluu it can no Longer lie rejected. 

Wo may add tliat^tho groat c^aro, licstowcd 
U]>on this edition, is maiiifost in its marked 
supt'rioriiv over its prodt^ecssors. It is now un- 
quostiouafily one of the most interesting publi- 
cations, that have seen the light for many years, 
and it is decidedly tmo that all should iW aita 
study with care. 

>rothing can be more utterly absurd; than the 
ridiculous objection, at one time made to the 
liook, on the ground of its irn^ligious tendency. 
Such a chargti against, its author, os is thereby 
&i]ilic<l, is as unjust as it is ridiculous. 


Nof4Ss and JNarratim of a Six Years' JMmUm 
atnong the Dem ofLowlon, By 11. W. Van- 
DERKiSTB (Late London City Missionary). 
Nisbet and Co., Berners Strc(;t. 1863. 

The author has, it seems, for maiiv years de- 
voted himwdf to the noble tusk of elevating the 
moral condition of his fellow-men, and we are 
glad to find, tlmt, in numerous instances, marked 
success has atUmded his efforts. The field, 
alas! was ample enoa|{h; tlic courage, *tlie 
mental and physical [mwers, rcqui^i ior the 
arduous undert^ing, were such as' we rarely 
see combined in one individual ; but Mr. Van- 
derkiste seems to have possessed an ample share 
of all. As he says, TJie work of the Misston 
is a blessed work. Its success has boon very 
great It Jias much to do— perhaps more than 
Si thought by many/’ 

That our nmdors, ^^who sit at home at 
eeeif may form some notioD of the perils, an* 
countered by those who devote tbcir lives to 
this truly uhristian work, we tsam^bn dhe 
fellowing grapbic account of one horrible abode 
visited by our author:— 
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A nr.LT OK EAETH. 

TLiii den of iinfarny was fsituatefl in W H— 

C— — ^ 'I’ Strorl;. It consinted of ono small room on 

the ;(roiint! floor, nnd parties might well be fxciy^cd for 
rirriai/iiiig dubious, as to whether so small an area could 
linvc hceii so replete with pestiferous moral iuflneuro to 
the nf'ighbourhoqd* os tliis place has iinc^iuiTocalty 
proved. * 

On commencing my labours %pon the district, I found 
the place laxoming worse and worse. Additional bad 
women and thiovrs were resorting to it, and it was much 
coriuectefl with other thieveries. 

I was in the habit of visiting thi.s place, morning, mion, 
and night, acctmiponied, when 1 could obtain his com- 
pany, by an ng<wl friend ; bursting in iipf»n thorn in the 
midst of their criminality ; at other times viriitmg them 
whilst labouring under tiic depressing cib'cts m tlieir 
rovious night's debaucli. It may bo inquired, mhaps, 
ow it happcucMl siicli a course was practicable, iltn fact 
Is, I apiwsared to liavo a great inlluoucc, ffiren me over tho 
pri>pri«tor of this wrctdied place and others, in r^ise- 
quenco, of attcutimts I liad paid to one of their 

companion.s, who died in a very dreadful innniier, lliey 
appeared to retain so grateful a souse of tliese attcniiim.s, 
that theycottfd not iiisnlt me. It constituted one of tho 
strangt^Ht sight.s in the witle w'erld, to see me enter this 
place at night, soiiictinifs alone— on one occasion iiiy 
companion was ordered avay : it was said to him, “ You 
go, else ]>erlin])S you'll have a knifoput info yon ; ho (int) 
may stop’’ — tli.sfiirbjng nil kind*? <»f w‘ick<dnef‘S, and 
merely saying, “ I've conn* to n*ad to you stamling in 
tiiu midst of ferociotu) and hnrnblo clianirters, reading 
till) ScriMuros, and explaining poritouh concerning our 
liord ana Saviour .le.sus Chrisii honvon and iudi ;-- and a 
jinihtituto hoMing the candle to me. 7’liis young woman 
turn since ahnmhmed her evil coursn of life. Then would 
follow some duscusshm. One would say, '*1 don't believe 
thcTcV no hell “it's in your Jieiirt, mister,*' Tin ii some 
prostitute yould hurst out into indecent ])rofiuuty, who 
would ho /if^orn at, until .slie was quiet. Then I would go 
down on my knees in tlicniiiKt of them, and pray, waiting 
to SCO If tho Spirit of tied would act (and tho Spirit of 
(«od lAV/aet). On one occasion, wliiht so eugageii, with 
my hand over luv hicc. T left a siuall space l>etwt‘ca nvy 
liugcra for tho purpo.se of making an ''h-serration, ami 
I^Tceived small article.s ^stolui, I sujjpf'^e) in iuK p.a.s.«.e!l 
from unetto another. 'I'hey hail no idea I was observing 
them. 

Two of the bad women who resiM hero w’crc at last 
so much aftW’tiHl hy religious imstmetion, iis to he pre- 
vailed upon to cmer jieuitontiancs. 

Tbf) proprietor of tho place, who was a common thief, 
and the mostituto witlt whoui he JjvihI, next becamo 
aiitvted* xtdutcd to me a cuuversation which 

took place bctwcoji liimself and fr , a housebreaker, 

whilst detailing to me his mental feelings. O., who goes 
by tits name of ** 8nob,” has reluted to me itaniculars of 
sovelal burglaries in which ht;has Ixteu ctigugod. 

0. sahl, *♦ Come, Ai lets go out and nomedim^*' 

Id. patui^, etpd Kaid, ** T don't know, Hill, 1 don't tJunk 
1 shall go,** **\Vhv not?" said (i., “you can't starve.’* 
“ 1 ttdl yem whnt, nil!,** said the other thief, I ftud out 
Hod AM|^ty eon pay dabts without nKmoy." f 
said Um qthcr,^ you 'ae becoming religious, ihGu, arc 
you ? you're uo mod at|d he then went out by himself 
to attempt plttiidcr. 

From this time an alteration toivk ploec in M. He 
was also much iinprc»seil about xbia time by betng tak^ 
into ctutudy under the Adlowiug eircumstaiMWS, “ I was 
walking along," said lie^ and a policeman come up me ; 
h« kuowM nothing on me, nt)r 1 on him ; says he, and he 
hm hold on wo, save he, ‘You must come with me,* 
What for? says 1 ; and in course J says, I'm a 'spemhie 
youiih mto. * Tltat's no odds’ says he, * you must 

r i suspfciiin.* So ho took me to the bfousion House* and 
was locked up till MoQ*l»y inonting, Well, &en ho 


took me up afore the Lord Mayor. He said h^ took me 
up on suspicion. Tlie Lord Mayor asked if anybody 
know'd I was a thief. Nobody know’d me t^rc, eo 
they lot me go directly. In course,” said he, he'd no 
business to take mo, as he kn«w*d nothing me.** 
** But were you abroi^ fur a dishonest purpose, said I, 
Yes," said he, “ but he couldn’t know tiiat^ as 1 was 
walking on quietlv and he enressed lus (minion that 
there was *' tkmark on him by Gvd Almgkty, 

Few, perhaps, would imagine that thousands 
of sucli dens arc said to exist in the heart of a 
Christian land. Of a truth, Missions are more 
needed among tlic denizens of such places than 
nmohgst the Ashautees, the Damaras, or tho 
Carriboos. 

The Pa urn to my Native Village ^ and oilier* 
Poems, chiefly on sacred subjects. By a 
Lady. Oxford and London : John Henry 
Parker. 1835. 

A Moui:sT,iiiiprctending little votume, of which 
we could, by no possibility, bring ourselves to 
speak lutrslily. Its aim is so pure, and the 
feeling that pervadi*s its pages so kmhible, that 
they more than atone for absence of high 
IKM.’tic powe r. 

Aliliongli the ideas in the subjoined extract, 
are not noved, they an' pndtily and touchingly 
cxpressttl. 

EPITArU ON A» INPA.NT. 

Art thou so .'ioun, sweet infant, laid to sleep 
In the cold lap of death, tu wake no more? — 

’TIs fur onrsolvf*?, not thee, that wc must wc!c.ip; 

For chfto tha wurki uo Si>rrqw has in storo, 

No cor?! ', — nor wilt thou ever feel again 
The Ifittcr lot of hickuw-'' i‘r of pain. 

Ami oh ! liow blust ! Krc siu thy soiil could harm 
'Tbou wast borne honce, wluTi* faith may theo behold 
Kiicircicd hy tliy grncians Saviour’s arm, 

One of the flock witiiiu His pe.iceful fold. 

He leads chum all, but iu His bosom bears 
Thu louder lambs ; such blcssedum is theirs. 

The Philmijdty of AOmkm, cMnwisd and 
compared with "Christianity. By the Kev. 
G. Godwin, D.D. Hall, Virtue, and Co., 
25, Patenimster How^ JS53. 

A VERY adininiblo coumc of lectures; deUvered 
at the Mt^hanics* Institute, Bradford, auring 
tip pH!(t wintfn*. Of the impression, produced 
upon the auditory 1^' these disoourses, an esti- 
mate^ may formed, when we state, that, im- 
mciliately after their publication, UOO copies 
were, in h few hours, bought up by worlang 
men! 

We trust thata piupoKknablediSuiaonM 
take phee in other populous netghbcmiiioods, 
and among those classes, who of late yem hawe 
besrun to cviiioe a tiWtier sense of the pam- 
mofint impoitaiioe of spiritual subjects. 

The arguments sddneed by fm amlMC arc 
I>owerfid ; the language k dear and intfi***^*^'* “ 
to all ; the tundeucy m the bookie tiw i 
to whiefa way wh m umpire. 



FRENCH LITERATURE. 

RliSTIMK OF FimNCII LITKRATURE. 


Of the workn mtcittly from Freueh 
tli(»80 iFhich ^vili be to 

the £]i{<:li8h w«idor arc the two volumes of illus- 
tratei! tnivels in India, l»y the Priuco Alexia 
Soltj'kolf.* 

A llustriaii in India is an idf^a softiew|p(t 
startling:; — and there can \u} sninll d*ubt that a 
Riwsiaii, of the prince’s station and fortune, did 
not pa .4 th<^fl:n‘ator portion of six ventj* (1841 
to 1847 ) ill J II diaf without sonic Ix^tlej reason 
than a nicrc ilesire to collect skins, and 

dine within hearing: 'd' jackall's howl. A 
"iance at tlic map, accoiiipanyinp the work, 
shews that the prinaj left no corner of lh<* 
(K'ninsula uncxpkuxMU Ho l,rack<Ml the Indus 
au<l the twice to their sources ; he wa.s 

present twice at Delhi ; he iiiterlHecd the Car** 
watic as a sportsman intci luccs a field of turnips ; 
he jounievi'd )iy land from Bonihsiy toCulcutta, 
ci'ossiiijr the lands of the Nizam and skirting: the 
cOJifit of Coroinajidcl. From the sou f hern most 

S iint of Ceylon uj> to the hif»host peaks Of the 
imaiaya mountains, tiien* is no city, town, or 
diKtriet; upm which tliis liussinn prince cannot 
furnish a very accunite report to his inasier. 
Nothing pulificul or statistical, howevi r, ari- 
peara in this jmhlislnjd nocoiint. U is simply 
the com'spoiidcuce of a tourist. What lit lie he 
does say, upon the eonditioii of the Hindus 
under mo Company's rule, is wirefully set down 
as information nxiciveil finim the Cufn}>aiiy's 
servants. The interest of the work lies in the 
fact, that wc hare here a picture of Indui, as it 
appears to a travelling torcigner, who tak4;.H 
rather a sentiniental \iew of Eastcni maUers, 
sighs for the lading glories of Eastern romance, 
and is not quite satMted that tlie ancient^ rite 
of sottce should vanish from the laud. From 
die Anfflo-Indiaiis, the prinoe appeaiw to have 
reofuvaa every hcwjiUiilitiri yet he cannot quite 
lastndn a very coosiderahie contempt for them* 
^ 1 am writiag to yon, « ho says, while my 

a Voya^B 4lWi L'lade,” par la Prito A SoRykofl; il- 
laMie 4a niaen^iiwlUhcjgnvIika, adm 
ISB dusias ariginaax ite t'aatemr. 2 Tab. my. Sto. Parb. 

A die^iar editfam, ia obs vobuDa Sto., and with** 
oat the UastnuioDs, h» bm 


felh)w-voyugei*s aro helow at their lunch, or 
iwHjoiitl hmikfiist, Ciuitfibling of biscuits, sherry, 
Hipl hmuily. Thtw Kiiglish, even in India, 
never chuuge uuy thing of their own dotestablo 
rrgiijie. It iilwnys the liatn, the and 
stuffing, the J‘(‘d-lu»rring, tho Cayeuno ]K*pper, 
the plum-pudding, tho Cht^xhire cIu^cho, and dio 
hiiiiidy. ile8idi^H iliev do nothing hut 
physic iheiriKclvi^, emdi out of liis own mmicine 
cluHt, \>itJi eiilomel end Kpsom Hulls. The 
enpliiiii, u young muu of iivi^ und twenty, after 
filling liitnoilf with hiird hum and fat hicon, 
JiiYuriahiy swallow.^ Hoda powders with bis 
wine." 

But thf! IhigliHli im* inenptiblc of appreciating 
the hoHUty of Indiu — 

Entiri'ly l»y thoir tuitt^'rlal inicreats, tluvo 

Eiip'lwh norrr enj'>y t!io |M^'uliar’ lieautlta of hidla. 411 
tluit ifi to 1110 Ho ox([uiKito ix to tlunn trivial {>r comniou. 
Ill gt’naal roulc'iun every tiling that diffiTM from 
tlM'ir own homo ruKtouih. Vainly (1oi*K iiaturo Kprfiarl bar* 
Kflf Worn tfii'ir “v*i’K in jjmi’fnl himplicUy i>r In Havosa 
In matter of W!i*iiflry, they anpreebUo and 
fotoraii' noiiiin}; hut thrir own pnrkx. Their dr«t care, lu 
U> ing nut a ganh u or a park, b U) rut dovu the 
treehf to irriih up t^very plant i^’Iiich haa an ftdiaii cha* 
nirinr, and to plant in tnoir stead i> 0 ]i 1 ar troea, and lay 
down tori. Tin; unliought graco of tbo iniiigeiuma peopls 
b iiiiknowii Ut UtiHio inou. Vot in reality wbat can M 
inure di^pioiahlc than the groiCK<|ue coKtutnia Uiatdisfljl^iirs 
/lur women, w hen ctmiparod wiUi the admirable drajiorks 
of thoi.e primitive rolir* of (ho Indian womoii-^oblfe wboio 
fuhls are made, not^by niiltiDerfi hut bynAlurOi Tbs 
Knglikh, Ly way of bSnng |ioiite to hks aliewml me iludr 
dfxtkx, and their mint, and their stctun-cugfuee, and their 
Mhoub, end they did nut eteii spore nm tlio fo^tresi. 
Fancy ilie iKirt of plcafiore I Isid in all this ! 

Further on, he bitterly comolftins of tbv 
misoiy he feels, at being not onJjr deprived uf 
muric, but even of the sotiiefy of bey^ who 
comfirelif ltd it. i!fous ce rajfjfortf? £s sgfli, 
" tout un wimJfi mmthm e$t firnU wm 
AmlauS'^ Tho governor of Bombay lud, iq* 
dof^l, military niusHi at hb dinners f-^-buit, I 
w'httt a mockery ! 

All dtiH pr(;tcijHion to stmtiinont, and deliflita 
epprecsiatton of art, is, we <^u|q» 09 e, tbs affotftafi^ 
of u northmi barbarian ; who lurking s$fr* 
picion that he nuo^t make out bin title in be 
considered a civilised man liy Xho. Frcndb, arid 
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Bacrificcft a few Enjp^lish oe a propitiatory affemig. 
The prince*, iiioreover, admitB that Captain 
at Tmvaiic'ort*, ha<l Hufficient appreciation of 
nature to choose a very ]>rctty wife, and to 
hiiiicl his house on a Bpot having a Hplendid 
view over a lake and a forest ; lu; agrees that 
Mr. Metcalfe^ at Delhi, un^ Sir«iDih(Tt Mad- 
dock, at Calcutta, have the best smoking <tp* 
parutns in the w'orld, and of the true Indian 
i'uNhion; he records that D>rd JUphiiistone is 
HO curious in Indian antiquitie‘s, that he liorrificd 
the priests at Kundv, by taking up the sacred 
tooth of Buddha, tfuit he might enjoy a closer 
lnh|KX!tion of it; and, us a Hp(‘ciinen of the high 
stuUi of rcHtorution enjoyed hy the ancient tern* 
pl<?s of India, he tells how the same Loiti 
Klphinstone ibiind a tiger in the principal tei}i* 

C "e lit Elloni, and killed him in iiif. ambitious 
ir. 

We arc Horry that wo have not space to 
extract Home of the prince^a d(‘sci iptions of the 
Hindus, or to give iiicu'O speeinieiiH of the 
hopitiilitieH ho rect'ived. We nnist do him the 
justice, however, to say, that he docjs not, to use 
Sir Walter Hcott’s figure, licit a man with his 
own plates and dislu.^. llis anti- English re- 
marks are always general, and he invuriahly 
praises his hosts. 

Upon one subject he obtained decisive in- 
formation. 


and sttb-divisions of form, feature, colour, vrith 
descriptions of habits, and esi^ecially of cos- 
tumes, which ought to be very interesting to 
our fairer l^nlde^s, and would doubtless be very 
useful to any of them who might be pemderinj^ 
upon the approach of a bal oostum^. There is 
a very pretty dress described, as worn by 
de coakur^ or mulktresscs. We are sorry 
we are not suificiently wxdl up in the matter of 
articles of fiunalc aftiie to do justice to it in a 
translation; but [lerlmps we shall be forgiven 
our omission by i»ipa and mamma, when we say 
that tlie cost of it is C!Htimuted at three thousand 
francs. These dissertationH are interH[K»rscd with 
anecdotcf^ and characteristic little stories, wdiich 
render dhe volume sufficiently amusing. 

M. Louis Blanc contmues his “ History of 
the French Revolution,'* the object whereof 
appears to Ikj to jirove 

Que la K6ro1iiti()ii fut, d forigSno, (func inagnaalmitd 
Hans pt J'uae mansu^tude sans bornes ; 

Qu'olle laissa A avs CDncniis, par rcs|>ccl pour la liberlA, 
tout pouTuir de la niaudirc et do couspircr csotrcMellc ; 

QuV-llo'nc doiruihit. ouavee des inAnageincuts infmiK, 
dcs prml^i^ cpprndaiit Wn oditm/; 

Quo, si wlotouclia au fasto scandalcux dc quolqtitti pr^ 
lats, cc fut au protU d*une foule de pauvros curds do 
oampagne inourant dc faiin ; 

Quo, SI die deptiuiUa los iKiblcs dos titres, dont Icur or- 
giicil avait appauvri la dignitd humaine, cc fnt cn lour 
nbaiidurinant les preinicrrs places, dans la ^litiquc, dans 
rudmiuistration, dans la milice natiunalo, dons Taruidc ; 


Tlio inhabitaiiUof India, from Capo Comorin to Lucknow, 
cannot campfdiend that thero is any other European 
people tiuui tho English ; ami, when 1 spcnik to them of 
liusiiia they fancy the llnssinns must .vune particular 
caste of the English. Europe ami Euglaiid arc tu them 
ideuticAl ideas. It was only when 1 got very far up north, 
that I sometimes nu*t with people who had a vague con- * 
oe])t iou of the ciistciice of iluHsia. 

A fropos of this work of SoltykofF, wc may 
mention that M. Chopin, the author of soveml 
works upon Russia, Ims published a transhition 
of specimens of Russian novels,* iniei*CHting so 
far as they afford a means ik studying the 
maimers and customs of tliis vast people, but 
not very attractive in any other point of view. 

The ladies of the New Worhl have found a 
very careful dcscriber in M. Xavier Eyrau,t 
wlio agrees with Malesjierbes that lie has found 
in tho world only two beautiful things— women 
and roses, and oiilr two dcdicious tiling— women 
and melons, t commences with the 

propomtion, that Toutes les femmes, qui peu- 
]jlent le jparadis de ce monde^ n*ont point etc 
londues ^s Ic m6me moule par Ic creatcur,** 
and thence he departs into a scries of« divisions 

* Choix de I^ouveUeB do ]..ciwoDtof, Poudikine, You 
HIcMen,** ac., traduites du Rushc, par M. J. N. Chopin, 
riris: Beinwald. 1853. ' ^ 


Qu'clio fat, d’abord, avarc da sang vers^, h uo point 
inoui, depuis qu'il y a de graudes commotious eu ce 
iiioiide ; 

QuVlIe nb ceHsa de tendre les bras Asos adversaires, lour 
demandant pour tuuto grace d'etre ^quitaldcs ; 

Qu’uu Jour cnhii, juur d'lHernellc in^anairc, clle a^nela 
tuns loiH cnfaiits dc la France A sc reunir, a sp n'couciticr, 
a sVmbrassor, A s'aimor, autoiir dc I'antc! do la patrio ! 

A qui la fautc, si la U^voluticm 6iiit entrer on 
furcur ? Aiusi lo vouJut la contre-rcrolution : voilA la 
r^pouse. 

The author has arrived at the end of his 
fourth voliuno, and has completed hitherto 
but a small portion of his seli-imposcfl task. 
He apiieors to be working in London, and to 
be delving in many of the same mines I wherein 
we ourselves search for ore. We do not find, 
howevtT,that his history attracts many English 
rcadei’s. 

“lo Chevalier de Pampelonne,” by M. 
Goudecourt, is a novel, in four volumes, of 
historical preteiisioiifl. Henry the Third, Henry 
of Navarre, and Jacques Clement, are tb 
principal (diaracteri, and the assasrinalion of 
lie Valois by the mad monk is of course the 
chief hbtorioal incident The early part the 
story is tedious, imd full of digressions ; but, if 
tlie English r^er will skim the first two 


t Femmes da NoToauMopde,** par Xavier Eyma. 
IW'» ; Glraud. ^ 1858. 

X Jq'no ttuttyais que deux belles choses au moQde« ha 
fenuiuw «c les nbest et dess buns morccaux, tea femmss et 
les ineleus. 


^ ^Noqs avoBs'devaat neus ua ttvie peeciat la dale 
de 1708, etinpiiiBdeaitnige. Cet eanmetfert lave ; 
il ne se troave nene pas aa Britah M u s simi i Keos 
devoBs de le eenaaitie a M. Ueokhani-HBa die pieutai 
libraimdeLMidraC 



wse^ui o¥ vnmcK tiTBBiiTimB. 
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wtlmnes and read the two kat, some amusement 
tna j pombly aiise, from the udTonturee of the 
sharp-witled Geacon who is the hero of the 
novel. 

We idkould have thought ** Le Pasteur 
d^4ihhouni'' to be a translation from the 
English, so intimate is the knowledge displ^eii 
of uie neighbotu'hood of that little Derbysnire 
town, while we read, we can almost hnugiiid 
ourselves sitting iu the little front )>arioiir at 
the Green Man, or walking up the 8U*ps to the 
barlier's shop, where only the true Dove flies arc 
to be bought. But the sentiment is nndoul)tedly 
all French. Dumas, although his name is upon 
the title-page, Imd, in all probability^ little or 
nothing to do witli the anthorshin, nor* is the 
interest of the story verv great. What striker 
us as the most reinarkahlc frature in it is ccr* 
tainlv the knowledge shew'n of English lo- 
calities. « 

A volume of the ** Bibloth<!^<Ja• Contem- 
poraire ’’ contains a collection of the Contes 
ct Nouf elleft of Ali^andcr Dumas Fils, which 
we can rt^^ommetid as a light vaudeville kind of 
reading. They consist cliiclly of very short 
Htorit*s, whereof tlie best to our taste is Lo 
prix de Pigeons.*' A j'oung Frenchman, who 
IS a philosoplicr and linguist of the first fui'ce, 
falls in love with a damsel whose father will 
have nothing to say to him, unless he can pro- 
<liicc at the end of the year fifty thousand francs. 
Ijoon starts off, with all his learning and science?, 
certain of success. At the end of ten months wc 
find him at a little taveni in ** Horrible Street," 
London, starving and in rags, and just about 
to blow Ills brains out. His project is diSeon- 
certed by the entry of bis landlord, who ol>- 
jeeta to his shooting himself u}Kin his premises, 
and still more to his dying in debt to him— he 
owes forty shillings for his lodging. For- 


tunately, howevei^ Leon disooveis tihat one of 
those learned Sodeiies, whose pitmeedings are 
immortalised in die oolumas of some of our 
weekly contemporaries, have offered a {wke of 
2d00^. to any one who shall sueceed in (be 
enterprise o^ eating a roast pigeon for duiiiar 
€*vory day for a. month. Leon offers to trans^ 
late Fersion poems, to make public the diaco^^ 
very of a n<5w star thrice the stae of the earth,—* 
to overturn Chiun|jol lion's theory as to the 
reading of hieroglyphics ; but, finding tiiat they 
will not give him* a guinea for any one of these 
aehicwejtnents, he sets himself resolutely to 
work, eats tlie pigeons, becomes the idol of 
the British capital, luairtes his lady love, and 
lives happily. It is a veiy fair subject for 
satire, and it is cleverly worlm out, 

Gilbert* et Gilborte" is said to be by 
Eugene Sue. If this author's name had not 
been u|>on tlie title-page, wc certainly should 
never nave Bus|iec‘tea Uiese five volumes to l )0 
by the author of ^^Hathildc." It is a very 
stupid, namby-pamby fairy tale, recounting how 
two young wecided folk buy an image at a toy- 
shop, and how the itmige Itemns to talk, and to 
promise them all their wishes, and bow tlmy 
take the positions of a certain marquis and 
marcbioncHS. WivtclKd tnisb it is, with the 
machinery very badly managed. Wc suspect 
that Sue 1ms only put his namo to t)io proauo- 
lion of some inferior hand. 

Perhaps we should notice, before concluding 
this sliurt of works not more specially 

dealt w'itli, that the May Number of ttm 
li^vite Coriteiiiporaino contains an aitswer, by 
^omte dc Marcmllus, to a very slabbing review 
of bis Souvenirs Ditiloiiiutimu*s," contained in 
a n*cent Niiiiilier of the ** Edinhurgb," The 
Comte evidently attributes tbo cantigatioti to 
Lord Brougham, and retorts accordingly. 
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MimMrei d*AUm, Dumoi, Vob, XIV, XV. 


Thksk voIiiTnr!« comprise a history of the 
“^JorioiiM <lays of July/^ told according to 
tli(i manner of M. Dimias. This grc*atc»t of 
nil known blngueurs/’ aftcjr iillqwing that 
Ktienno Arago overturned the first oinnibus, 
and shut up tho theatres, hag nearly all the 
rest of tho glory of tho three days to himself. 
It was lie who led fifty men to the storm of 
the Hotel de Ville, when the cuiinon Bwept the 
bridgf?, and young Arcolo died ; it was he w ho 
took the three first prisoners who were gwainjd 
by the people ; ancl it w'as he who fim pro- 
poHod that the Due d’Orlcang ehoiild he made 
king. How lie habited himself in shooting 
eoMtiini(‘, and with bis hundred bullets, his 
powder-flask, and his rifle, rusho<i about the? 
stre(!tM, milking iirisoners and hurricijdes, 
ifw tho mnismltuB arais, and liahitnatiiig him- 
self to the whirr of graposhot, may he read by 
those who take intowst in such gasconading 
trash as M. Dumas has already treated the 
pulilic to in his *' lnij)ressioii« de Voyage/' 
As he really lives and talks, M. Dumas is very 
likely n most esliinahle and eoiripanioiiahle in- 
divulual ; hut, as h<) cdiooses (o [tietnre himself 
to us in Ids hooks, Ii<; is a very vulgar bore. 
By fur the least interesting portions of these 
momoirg are those pugi's in which he speaks of 
liimw'lf. AVe <*xtract, for tho luiiusement of 
our readers, a few of his sketehes of eont<‘mpo- 
raries. Lot uh tuk<? Madlle. Gcorg<‘s and la r 
family. 

aVOUOM AT rOllTY-OWK, 

La tanti? GeorpCF alors, uue admirable creatunv* 
ilgri^Q do quaranto ot lui uns ;i pen prt's. Nous avoita 
dejd iloana sou portrait, verit ou {dutut dossiuv parla 
pliitno savaote de Tbi'ophilo (laaticr. Bile avuit siir- 
tout la main, 1c braF, lo.s epaates, 1e cou, Ics dents, lea >'eux 
d*uno rlohessc et d'linc magnificence iuotucs; raaia, 
coimno la belle foe Mclusine, ellcacntait, daiia sa ib»- 
inmvho, uno certaiiio g»'-ne it baiucllo ajouUient encore,— 
(0 no aaia pounpioi, car Georges avait Ic pied digne dc 
la main,— dos robes (Vuno lojigucnr cxagerec, 

A port los cbosos dc thoalre, pour Ios«]ue11o9 die otait 
tonjowrs proto, Georges etait d’une paresso imwoyable. 
Graudo, innjostuouse, coiiuaisbant sa beaut e, qui avait cu 
iN)ur adrnirAtotirs deux emeoreurs etirois ouqiiatrc rois, 
(leorgos aiinait A roster rouebeo sur un grand canape, 
rhivur dans dcs robes dc veloiu^s, dans des vitehoiiraa 
do fuiirruros, dans dcs cacbomircs do I'lndo ; et I'dtc 
dans dea peignoirs de batiste on de tnonsselinc. Ainsi 
ctendne dans uue pose tuujuurs nonchalante et gra- 
oionse, Georges recevait la visito dea etraagers, tantot 
avov Ia majostd d'nno inatronc romaine . tantdt ayee le 
soiiriro d*une conrtisane grccquc ; iandis quo dea nlis do 
sa robe, dea ouyerturcs de see ch&loa, dea pntrou&ilie- 
monla de ses peignoirs, sortaient, pareilles ^ des cons de 
serpentH, Ics totes dc deux on trois Icvriers de U plus 
belle race. 

Georges etait d’une propreti? pnwerbiale ; ellc fdfsait 
line premi^re toilette avant d'entrer au bain, atSn de ne 
point, salir Tceo dans laqucllc cite allait roster une 
heure.} li, eile rccesait ses familiers, rattaehant de 
temps cn temps, avee dcs dpingles dV, sea cheveux qui 
ae deiumaieiit, l^ocoasiou de sortir euti^ement de lleaa 


doa bras 'splcudides, et le bant, paHbii l<^ lb** 

dune gorge qu'on evlt ditc taill^e dans du marbre de 
Paros. • 

Et, chose Strange ! ces mouvements, qni, cbfz nno 
autre femme, ensaent ete provoquants et lasclfii, etaient 
simples et naturels cbez Georges, et pareils i cenz 
d'unb Orecquo du temps d’Uomt^re oude Phidias ; belle 
comme une statue, elle no semblait pas plus qu’une 
statue ^tonnec dc sa nudiU^ et die cat, j^n auls sbr, 
etc bicn 8 ur|>rtse qu’un amant jdouz lui eut defendu 
de se fairo vmr ainsi dans aa baignoire, aoulerant, 
commo uuc nympbe de la luer, I'eau avee sea dpaulea et 
scs sefns blancs. 

floorgcH avait rendu tout le mondo propre autour 
d*dle,— excoptij Hard. 

Goorgr^ had tw^o nrpbcw.s, Tom and Paul : 
of the'latttr an' told — 

LB rvTiT roroL. 

A Tepoque oii je Tai coiitiu, co nVtait encore qu*nn 
marmot dc sixou sept an^, ct dejti il aiait trouve raoyrn, 
sons toutfs Norics de i)n'tcxte 8 plus ingi'nioux Ics uns 
quo les autres, de ae niirc ouvrir un credit au cafe qiii 
fait lecoin dc la rue de Vangirard et dc la rue Moiicre. 
Un beau joir, il se trouva que le coinpte du jeusic Popol 
montait i uue ceutainc dVeus ! Kn troia moir, il avsit 
absorbe juinr trois cents francs de^ bavamises ct 4 ip riz 
au lait qii'il venait chercber au nom de sa mere, eu an 
fioin (Ic sa tantc, et qifil buvait on mangeait dans les 
escalicrs, dans les corridors ou dcrrierc les portes. 

« • * * 

Lc [ctitgncux n*avait Jamai.'t vonUi apprendre uno 
sctilc pricrc, co qni faisait beauemtp rire !e ▼oUalrien 
Hard ; quand, tout d coup, il P^poque du cholera, on 
t>'aper<;ut (lue lo jcuno I'opol disalt, matin et soir, uuc 
oraison qail arait, sans doutc, improvisce j>ourl 4 cir* 
Constance. 

Ou futcm-icnx de savoir ce qnc ponvait r*tro cettc 
oraison ; uu ae cacha, on ccniita, ct Ton eotendit. 

Un cutemlit la priiTC sniTantc : 

•* Ht‘ignci»r, mon Dlcn! prenez ma taute Georges; 
prenez nion onclc Hard; prenez mon fr^rc Tom; 
mmez maman liebdic ; prcricz mon ami Provost, el 
aisscz le petit Pupol ct la cuisiniferc T* 

l.a priero iw porta point bonheor au pauvre pelit, si 
fervtiute qu'die IVit : Ic cholera le prit, ct rcmiH>rta, 
lui quin/c-ccntirmc, dans la nif'roc journcc. 

H(»re is an uiirodoUi of a pair ofnar-ringa, 
which finishc.a with a hit of devotion exceed- 
ingly Frcnrh. 

IBS BOUCLBt l/ORBlLLBS. 

A cette epoque, Georges avait encore des diamaats 
magnifiqups, et, eutre autres, deux boutons qni lui svaient 
ctd donuca par Napoleon, et qni valaient chaenn & peu 
pr«H douze niille francs. 

Elle les avait fait mouter eu boucles d'csreilleg, et 
portait CCS boucles d'oreiiles-la de preference 4 touWa 
autres. 

Ces boutons dtalent si groa, que bien souvent Georges 
en rentraiit le sdr, apr^ avoir joud, les otaif, se pill- 
gnant qa’ila lui allou^ealent les orellles. 

Uir aoir, ttous rentrames et nous nous mimes ieouper, 
Le sottper fini, on manges dcs amandea ; George en 
manges bcaueoup, el, tout en oumnaitt, se plaignit de 
la loiirdenr de ces boiitoos, les tira ae set oreiQes, et les 
posa sur la nappe. 

Cinq minutes ^es, le domeitiqne viat tree la braie, 
nettoya la table, poussa lea boutons dans one oorbeiile 
Bvec les coquet des amandes, et, amandes et boutons, 
Jets le tout Mur la Ibndtre dp la vne. 

Georges Js eonelM^ sans tonger anz bootona^ et t'eii* 
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dormit tronquillcneDt ; ee qn>lle n*eiit pM (ait, toute 
bUilMopbe qa'eile n cslle tU su qne aoii doniM* 
tique avail ]«te pour vingt-quatrc millo francs de dia* 
nants par la friictro, 

L» lendemain, Ocorgos cadette entra dans la cbambre 
da aa aoaur, et la meUla. 

— TSh bien, lol dit-elle, tu paux to vanter d^avolr 
tme dianee, toil regards ce quc je viebi de trouver. 

— ' Qii’eatcela? 

— Un do tea boutona. 

— £t o& raa-tu troovdP 
— Daoalaruo. 

— Dans la rue P 

— Cost comme ie ie le dls, ma oncre . . . dam la 
rue, & la porte , . . Tu Vauras perdu eu rentyuit du 
thedtre, 

— Maia non, je lea avais cn sonj^ant. 

— I'u cn es sure P 

A iolles ensrigni's quo, comma ils tqp gcuaient, 
je les ai dtus, et Ics ai mis prt‘s de inoi. Qidon ai-je 
done fait apres P . . . ou les ai*jo Rrires P . . . 

— All I moD Dieu, sVeria Qcorgos cadeUe, je me 
rappello : nous mangions dcs amandes } lo domeitiquc a 
ncttoyc la table avec la bros^e. . . 

— Ah t met pauvrea boutons t s'ceria Georges tk |ou 
tour, descends vite, Oelielle t descends I ^ 
llebelle etoit deja au bas dc IVscalier. riuq minutes 
apres, die rfintrait avec Ic second bouton ; cue ravait 
retrouvtt dsns lo ruisseau. • 

— Mu clierc amleadlt-cllc k sa soeur, nogs sommet 
tropVureuses 1 Fsifrs dire une messc, ou, saus cela, il 
iioua arrxvcra quelque grand malhcur. 

We fti*e much that M. Ilan^l wa« the 

ainant cn litre'^ of Mudcrnoii^iclle ; hut llarel 
valiu^l himself on his dirtiness, m Ch^orges did 
upon her proprvUl 

VR COCnOK p*UA£KU 

Nous ivons parle de la malpruprctd d’Harel j die 
ilKait dc notorb'ie publiquo;; ct lui-inrme en preuait nno 
csptVe d'orgucil; bonime de paiadoxc, il s^ainusait il 
fuiro des aniprificatlons sur cellc tristc supri ioritc. 

Quaud iHfiyait Gcorp:(S, rouchec sur son cauapd au 
milieu deses ebiens bicn peigu^s bicn Uvcb, avfc Icur 
collier de niarocpnu au cou. il soupiiait d'ambition. 

Car Uarel avail uuc ambit iou, qu’il avail inanifesti'e 
Wen souvrnt, el qul n’avait janmis etc satisfaitc:— 
e'etait d'avoir un rochon ! 

A son avis, saint Antoino dtaii lo plus lie uretiz dcs 
stints; et il etait, comme lui,prtH a sc retirer au dt;S( rt, 
si la l*rovideucc daisnait lui accorder k mi' me cont- 
pagnozi. 

Da fete tf’Harel atiprocbant, noua riotoliimes, Gcorgea 
ct mol, do corabler les ijlodeslcs dcsirs d'Hard ; nous 
acltetdmot, moyennaut vingNdeux livres tournois, uu 
coehoii de irohi & quatre mots; nous lui mimcH nne 
couronne do diamanCs sur la h*te. un bomiutl de rosea 
au coUs des noeuda de pSerrorica aux pattei^ ct, Ic coo- 
duisant majestuetnement comme une marine, nous eu* 
tr&mes dans la salie ft manger, au moment nti nous 
f9^e« llieure venue do faire ft Hard ceite douce 
surpriife. 

Auz crif quo pouasait Ic nouvcl ariivant, Hare] aban* 
dontia ft Vinstant naidBie la conversatioti do Doekroy et 
de daiiln,ai attachaute qu'elie dat,ei Boemirut ren nous. 

Le eecboo ienaiH lapalte an eompliamiii qu'tl pre- 
senta ft Uarel. 

Uarel ae predplti sur son eodMNi,*->ear U devlpa du 
premier coop qae oe cochon etait ft Inbt-le serra eostre 
son cersr, m le nee ft son groin, la dt ssioair pifts 
da IttS mxr la gvinde chtftm de la maintint sur 
ealfte chaise «vc« une dehaipe ft Georges, et sc mit 
ft le boorrer de tontes sortes oe friandiies. 

^ Le eselNNi, baptise seaece tenanle, d'liarel#*— 
qul dftebra contracter envers Ini ici obUgatioBS d'uo } 


parrain envers aou dlleuh«-^le jpqgl Jt^honique de 
IPiaff*Piair, 

Dfts le mdme tolr, Uarel se rsUpg ft afta igMmd dtage 
avee riaff-PiaAet, eommo not nc sMlalt pimietme du 
couchcr de Uarul s’empara d'une nujlp 4^ ve- 

lours i Georges, et ltd an At uno litiftre. 

Curia ameua, le leodemtin, entro Georges el iTareh 
UBc grande altercation oh, prhi pour jugea par l«s partiei, 
nous condamuftmes llsyel a payer ft Gmgesdeux ceiste 
francs d^iudemnito' sur la reeette du iofr. 

La robe fut envoyce au magaaUii ct Ten cp fit dee 
costumes dc pages. 

Cette amiiic d’Harel pour son cochon devint ims Mn6* 
tie. U n jour, 1 1 ari! 1 m'aborda ft la repetition ou me disant ; 

— Vtms ue savea pas, mon cherP J'aimotant mon 
cochon, queje couchc aveo lui 1 

— Kh bicn, Ini repondis-je, je viens de roncontrer 
eotre cochon, qul m*adit cxactoroent la mome chose. 

Jo crr>lH quo c'cst lo soul mot auquel Hml u*ait rlcn 
trottv*^ a ropliquor. 

U cn tilt de PiafLPUfF comme do tout les animaux 
tibp aimos i^il sontit sa puisiapcc, 11 bn abusa. ot lea 
choses fmircut, un jour, par mal tnurner pour lui, 

PislLPiaif, bien nonrrL blcn logr, Wen cars«s«^, eou- 
ebant avec Harel, en dtait arrtv^ au ^poids honorable 
de cent cinqiiante livres : cc qui iHait,— nous en tvlona 
faUlecalrul,— cinqusnto livtcsdoplusquo Jauin, ti'cnte 
livres de plus qiic Lwkroy, dlx Uvros de phis quo mol. 
ctiiquantU'Cinq livres do moins qu'Firic Ikrnard; it 
fivait ^ic dans un ^on^eil d'oft avail did excltl 

Uarel, qii'acrive au poids do deux cents UvrcH, Piaff* 
Pisti’ Hcrait utilisd en i>oudiu ct cu sttuGisset. 

Malhcurcusement pour lui, ehaqne Jour, il commettait 
dans la maiaan quclnno iiniiTuau desonlro qul amonnit 
uno menace luilversellc d’avaneer Pheure (l.tde pour son 
trepas, ct, ce}>eudant, roalgrc tous ces mcfails, radom- 
Uon dllarcl pour Pluff*PiaiT etait tellcmciit counue, 
quo les plus oures rdsolutious fiuJssaieut toujours par 
tourner ft la misdricorde. 

Mais, un jour, il arriva quo Piaff-Piaff, rddant ft Pen- 
tour d'unc cspcce de cage, oh so tenaitun luafruitiquu 
faisan quo j^avais donnu a loiu, lu faisan out Plmprit* 
donee dallruigcr le con entro deux barrraux, pour placer 
uu grain dc bk', cl PtafT-PiafT allongca le grolo, et 
^in<;a la Wto du faisan. 

U'om etait ft quatro paa de )ft ; il vit so faire le (our, 
ct k ta k's bauts oris. 

Lo faisan, ddeaWte, n'vtait plijci bon qu*u Are rnti. 

Tant quo Pislf-Fiaff, en s'uttaqiiaut ft tout lo inoude, 
avail eu Pinh lltgeuco do respecter Ics objets apparte# 
oantaTom, PialT-Piaif, comme xious I’avous d it, avail 
jiiui du brndficc dcs circon.stanc<;s attdnuaiitcs ; mals, 
^ette dernicro iiial-adrosNO cumiuiKc, il n'y avait point 
do jlaidoycr, si dlmjixent qu'il fut, qul put sauver Ig 
meui’iricr. iioorges dcclaru cLu rglquemcnt qu'il avail 
mtiild la inort. Pefsonue, pas moiuo Jaiilu, uWa alior 
oontro CO jugcnicut. 

Lo jiigemont rendu, ou rdsolut do profUer do Pal^cnce 
d'LIarol pour le mettre ft oxvguilon, ot^ lout ohauu, tout 
bouillatit, en envoys chcrehor Ic ebarcutlcr eo lo prd* 
veuant d'aiip(?rUir son coutcau. 

Cinq nihiuks aprus, Piair-Piatr dcs erls ft 

omouter tout Ic quarlier. 

Gu gardait la porte dc* la rue pour ecarlor Uarel, si, 
par hassrd, il revenait on ce moniciiklft \ sculement, on 
avait ottblic quo le iarclin }»ossedait une sortie sur le 
LuxemlHHjrg, et qu’lJarri j^ouvait rentrer de cecotd. 

Tout ft &up, comme PiAtf-PiafT donnalt ces notei 
doulnitrcusos qui annoueeiit i'approchi! de Pagouie, Ift 
ports s'ouvrlt, et Hare) fttrut en crianit 

-» Gu^«#t*cc qn'an juit ft mon pauvre I’inlT-Pleff I 
qu’««t-ce i|u*oii lui tailf 

— Ma lot, dit Georges, tant pk) ii dcveaftitttnln 

deaagrftable, Ion afrVeux PtaiT Pian ? * 

— Ahi mne Auiniall pauvre Hk I s'dartnlhrelf 
0 parie quW Pegorge I 
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LA XABQUISE CORirBLlA D’aLFI. 


Fail, OTirt^ ime passe d’un insUnt i 

Au nioifis. dit il d'un too plaintif, STee-vouii re- 
eommandi; au charcutier de mettre beaucoup d'oiguoo 
dans Jo lK>Lidin P J ’adore Toignon 1 
Telle fut Vonuson fun 6 bre de PiaiF-Piair. 

The light rattling nonooTiBc of these volumes 
gives tliem favour in the eyes of the French 
public, and jierhaps in thof^ of English reiiders 
also ; it is so amusing to listen at times to a 
light, fcather-patci^ fluent, cliattorbox« 


Dumas winds up his acconiA of the capture 
of the Hotel do Vule with the following sage 
reflection — 

0 Joueurs Dolitiques ! que Tons £tes £fai» 
quand il faut elevcr uu homme nouveau fque 
vous etes foibles lonqu’xl faut soutenir an pou* 
voir vieilli !" 

How very true this is iu France ! How 
utterly ubsimi it would sound in England ! 


JSa Margtiise Comdid on le lac d'Anncgy ct m Ermronn. Par Eugene Sue. 1853. 


CuGBNE Sue is in exile, and he is anxious that 
the world should hitercst itself in the scenes 
among which ho finds Jiimself. From Annecy 
le Vieux, a little village among t)ie rocks of 
Savoy, he sends forth a volume, descriptive of 
the scenciy around him, and an introduction 
laudatory of the ngricultural knowledge of the 
Savoyards, tlieir economy of manure, their 
great earo for hulruslies, an<l their wonderfully 
economical system of ploughing witli viilch^ 
rowB/ A Parisian’s iueas iqioti bucolic sub- 
jects would, however, scarcely he amusing even 
lo Mr. Wrenlloskiiis, ho we pass the iiitrcKluc- 
tion, and tnivel onwards to the story. 

The Marquise Cornelia d’Alfi is a Venetian 
vixen, woncferful in her beauty, tremendous in 
lier will, hut not particular as to her moruls. 
She is thus introduced to us— 

Madame d’Alfi, ainai que Ton a pu on jngcr par lo 
slgnaleinoiit inscritaur aon piisse-pnrt^ otait joune, (riuio 
braiite rcmarquablo ct d’une tuillc clcvC^e ; mats, & cc 
signalcincnt incomplet, noua ajoutcrouK.— taillc svelte 
t*t ac'coniplie, laigca <!;i)aulca, pieds d’enfaiit, mains.’ 
di^:Dea d'linc madonc no IlnphHcl, port de tete irape* 
rteus, nnripcB roses ^nriflees, palpitaiites fi la moiudre 
Emotion, Icvrca ri>uf(ca ct aardoniques, noira sourcils 
nrqiics aur do gmiida yeux de cet astur etinoelaut dent 
Vacicr eat souvent trenipe . . . , phytionomicaaisusiuitc, 
plrine d’andaco etdo passion, dc liauteur ct d’ironic. 

CoriKUia, lorsqu'cllo oc aortait pas de cliea elle, ae 
plaisait, par caprice, a rappelcr dans sea vtUementa la 
mode oricntalc ; ellc |)or(ait ce aoir-la dcs flciira natu- 
relies de jasmin et dc grenadier, cntreimUces dans lea 
nattes do aes beaux chevoux noira, ciiroulea i\ la grccqne 
autour de son front bardi ; aa soubrevesto albanaiie de 
tailVtas orange, brodee do sole blaooho et garniede 
coortea manchei floitantes^ tonibait jinqu'anx banobet, 
ct decoufrait le corsage d’mie robe de monsaoUne de 
I'liido ornde do Icg^rcs airiurca de bis d'si%ent tissds 
dsna FbtofTe. 

Msdaxno d'Alfi, preaque renverade sur sea couasins, 
Tun de sea braa replid sous sa tote, lea yeux demi-clot| 
iHklanfant, an bout de aon pied cambre, aa petite pan- 
toiifle torque de velours rooge ouvragd re- 

gardaSt indolenment la Idgdra «t bleu&tre fvmee d'one 
cigarette de tabac de Smyrne qn’elle savoiiviit It nfe- 
meat 

Faust ine, eamcriate rt confidente de Comelis, bro- 
dait assise ii quciquea pas de aa uudtrease, qui, tilsn* 
cieusc ct profondraent absorbde, contimiait d’aipIrMr 
Varome du tubic turc ; tnaia au boot de qiielqoes in- 
•Uintst a^ long soupir sooleva aon sein j elle ae redrwss, 
Jeta bruaqnemeot loin d'elle sa dgarelte allunidq, nil 
UQ de acsepodes sor son geooo, appuyasoD nentoodtens 


la paumc do sa main ot regarda le lac ct lea montagnes 
dun roil fiae, preisque sombre. 

Faiiattnc, entendant le soupir de aa maitresse, relova 
la ii'te et dit : 

— Vous Boupirez, madamc P Je le sayais bien, moi, 
que voua rcgrettericz voire brusque depart de Paris, 
vous ctiez si fcHde, si admireo ! 

^ marquise hatissa les epaules ct rests muette. 

— Alors, anadime, puisque voua ne regrcltez pas 
Faria, vous regrettez done que M. Ic comic Christian 
no soit pas encore venu voua rejoindre ici J ^ 

Lc marquise, toujours sileucieuse, hauftsa de nouveau 
et encore plus slgnibcativement le^ epaules. 

— Exeusez-moi, madame, reprVl FausUiie, je nc suis 
qu’unc sottc 1 Eii eifet, si vous regretUez P^s, cst-ce 
que vons n*y retoiirneriez pas a riustuut P Est-ce quo, 
si vous regrettioz I’absencc do M. le comte, vous n'iriez 

J ias lo rclrouvcr h Florence P Mais, alors, madame, 
l*o& vlent votre souciP Vous ennuyez-vous dans co 
pays, qui pourtant vous avait tant seduite I'annde 
passdc, CD lo traversant, qu’il v a buit joiirB, a votro 
rctour en France, voua avez voulu vous diablir id pen- 
dant qiidquc temps P Votre gout a-t*il change P Alors, 
qiti vous erupOche de revenir en Italic P Vos palais de 
Florence ou de Vonlse vous attendent. Graced Jlieii, 
ainsi que vous le diles auuvent, madame, " depuis quo 
vous avez I'&ge do raison, votre vuloiitc, quelle qu'clle 
aoit, s'est touiours faite! . . . Ni homme, ni femme, 
ni dicii, ni diable, lorsque vous voulcz quelquc choice 
d'humainemeDt possible, ne pepvcut empt^ber que cela 
soit!,., Vous etes jeuDC, richc» belle et, par-desaus 
tout, veuve, e’est-a-dire Hbro I Iclnondo estd vos pieds! 
Dds quo vous entrez dans un salon, toutes les femmea ne 
quittent pins du regard leurs adorateurs et meme . . . 
Icura maris I 11 n'eat pas uu hommo que voui ne puis* 
siez rendre amoureux fou, et lorsqu ii Pest devenu, 
vous le traites de reine d esclave I Ce panvre M. le 
comte tyraiinisait, dit*on, la pPlneetse Oraino, et, devant 
vous, 11 tremble, humble, cralntif i fatre piiid, lui tou- 
jours si snrogant, si dedaigneux 1 (itti de qui lea plug 
ebirmautes et les plus grandea damei qadtaieni un 
regard, voua Paves raacioe ; s’il dtait ici, vous Penver- 
riez, je crois, d'tm goate, am bout du monde I Dites un 
mot, et vous le verres sceourir malgre lea gravea intd^ 
rets qui le reUennent encore d Florence ! Snfin, ma- 
dame, de qooi vous affliger, puisque pour votre volonte 
il a*est pas d’obstacle P 

— To tetrempes.«.U«n esi nnl vdpoiMlit en son* 
pirant de nooveau Ccmdlia, qui, d*iiiB air distrain avait 
ceontesaeamdriste. lleiiortui..tdiemtleqaeliiui 
Tolontd ae brise. 

— £t quel eat, niMUiiieyeet dbatadeP 
— Vne tombei 

Comiiieiit...iiiie tombei. 4. reprilFanstiaeavce 
sUipeur. Be grte, espliq«ea-voaa^ msdame* 

— Taia«tm! e'esi a»ei| f^Hodit bmsqn ctt ea i ma- 
dame d'Alfi. 

£1 die rttomba dane aa rbwieb m ewdr^tt 
n’eaa pint iqterrompre. 
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Lb marqtiise resto loogtempB pensife, udie 

et replS4e tor eUe*xii^me ; mdain ellB le rtlevB bmqtie- 
ment en dittnt : 

Ja deriendni folle, si Je reite Binsi des jours eu- 
iiors iliiis ,Vinertla» ftce b fseo am eetto peusw <|ui 
m’abiorbis et me dom)iie« • . 

Puis s'^idreaiBiit 4 sa eamdrbte : 

— J*b1 mes bsbits dlkomme icif 

— Otti, madame. 

Vb me chercber le jardmier. 

Faustfoe se itv, sortit et reviut blenidt aveo le 
jardioier. 

This cxcellont person^ ivhile travelling among 
the Alps Bonie time before, in coinuanj; with 
Count Christian, had ainiised herself ny turning 
the head of a poor innocent clerk to a notary. 
Tlie count had the honour of inventing tlie joke. 
He easily persuaded poor Julian that ilia ('oim- 
tt*8S W'fis in love wdth him, made the boy de- 
lirious with joy, described himself ns the bi'o- 
tlier of the marchioness, arranged a mock mar- 
ringc, and ewried on the plot to llic point, win ii 
the hiipjiy clerk was leading his iiewlv-w*tMldt>d 
bride into the nuptial climnher. i*hon the 
count tudely rcpulseg liiin, tells hiiij of tlie 
cheat, shuts the d«or in his fac<>, and (ak<*H liis 
place. Julicn rushes forth, writ<.*s a history of 
the affiiir to his father, and throws himself off 
the bridge at Geneva into the Rhone. 

The iiitlier senrehos ia vain for his son’s body, 
and, attributing his suicide very much to his 
having bet'n brought up in disregard to the 

riijciples of education laid dotvn liy Jenin 

aquos Rousseau in Emile,’' he takes up his 
abode in tlie ruins of Madame Wnin^as’ house, 
and wanders about the mountains. 

The marquise has a stnuig d«*sire to ascend 
to the top of t]i(? highest iiiountimi in the flcigh- 
hoiirhooo. We saw in our last extrbot that she 
had sent for her “ habits d’homme” and for 
the gardener. From the latter she demands a 
guirn*, and the recluse of the house of Rousseuii 
IB recommended. 

ClBude, selon 1b recomin&iidBtion cle 1b mirquiso 
d*Alfl, te rendit BVBut le Jour 4 1b maison de Housseau ; 
il y troDVB Robert pr£t i partir pour bos coumci sc- 
coututa^ca 

— Mon brave, lul dit ClaudO, rouJez-voul gagner 
quelques bonoea Joarn^ P 

— Qui dtes-vous, mon ami f 

— Jo auU lo Jardinior do la maison louee 4 Teyricr 
par nadame !a marquise^ Comi^lto d*Alfi, qui m'cuvoio 
vera vena. 

A oes moli, le kmg bdton de voyage oue tonait Ro- 
borl a^eebappa de sea mains : il deviut livide, trcmbla 
de tons aes membres et fat obHgd de a*appayer aux 
Unteamt de la porte aor le aeuu de iBoaf lie 11 m 
trenvalt; I'anbe 4 peine naiaseiite ifevMt point en- 
eoredbsipd tea tdnebreideleniitt; Cteadene teinar- 
qaapaa la anbUe alttetlon des traits de llietdiBiit de la 
maim de Rouiaeaii et rapiit; 

Vona ne me rdpoodea paSi men brave bomme P 
le vouf oAe mendant une belle omelofi de gagner 
mlqaea JouremP Cette dame eit tr4»>geiidFeitac, 
me voodraii plmwrlr noa iqontagnea . . . eue m*a de- 
aiimdd un guide . . . Afon . . . j*al pens^* 4 vout qui 
piaaeevotfe temps 4 coiurir le pays eorame on vrat 
dmoia. 


Mon Dieu ! mormura Hebert, en ae jetant dans sa 
ebambre eneore pleliie de tenSbrea, et eeebiiit dana tea 
maina son vb«ge bl^me oteontraetd, ellei elldl 

The father immediately conceiveg the project 
of a signal vengeanoa* He will aid her to 
scale the very liighest peak, cast down the tojam 
bjrwhich they have reached the jdatform, ibh 
cover hiioscdf to h)l victim, and then sit down 
and see her die, and die with her, upon that 
bare unreachable rock, unreachable to any one 
but him. 

The reader can imagine what diis w'ill be- 
come in the hands of Eugene Sue, and what an 
excellent vehicle the story aSbrds for descrip- 
tions of scenery. 

lieni is a specimen of the parti fin upon tin; 
rock — 

* ^ MAnAMX n'AUfi pdhmit/. 

Je mo trompabt Mua do douto , . . c’oftt un fou . . . 
Jti auiH perdue ! • . . 

Robert, apr^s avoir jotd tea bijoux dana lo proolpieei 
scmble examiner rhuriznn du coto de L'oueat,o4ao 
trouve I.yoM ; il 14ve aa main au-deatus do aa idte^ alln 
de mioux leutir la direction de la brim qid commence 
4 aVli;ver et dit : 

— Lo vent change 1 du nord 11 toume vora la oou- 
ebani diq4 charge do nuagoa ; avant i>eu ils iioua onvo- 
lopperont . . . et la uelgo ioiubora lur cettc clino utt 
nou.H Dommos . . . Feintno . . . cctlo uoigo sera iiotro 
linceul. * * 

NADAMK j>*Ai.Ft, briwe par lafaHgwf $i In fwrpur, $e 
laiM9 timber mir un qmrtUxr tk roehe. 

Id t seulo ... 4 la morel de co mUdrable foul Oh I 
jo suis perdue . . . perdue t 

BOitKET e^oMoit auprh de la vutniuke. 

Vou9 Tavez dit { perdue 1 . . . C'eit dommago^ ii*ett*ce 

t as P motirir a viugt-»ix aiLS . . . riche et loUa 1 auial 
die quo frroco et corrumpuo t ! Jugea 1 Rn CCS 
tenues, Venus aupres de vous Foriii laidr, etMoMallna 
•sainte ! ! Et puis wus avioz ton to honto buo } ct, fort 
a raise dans le crime, voire front d’airain no rougtaiait 
plus I timis VOS valvbi rougissaiciit pour vpus « . . (Jo 
vous parlo ainsl au passd et commo si voua nlor. mode, 
parce qii a cette beiiro voua utes morto . . .) C'eat vrai- 
ment domniage . . . vous auriez vidlli dans cette vie 
infamo . . . vous y trouvlox lo bouheur ! larmes, 
le sang des botnmes inorts pour vous . . . ou par 
*vous...Ic cimoatalcnt cc t»oubeur! QalmporieP 
vice, audacc, impunitd, ces trots mots, jasqu'4 ee jour, 
resumsiofit votie vje Mueitc eat la loi, devaut ces 
meurtres dlrgants, *ou lo boun eau, un bouquet 4 la 
main, torture d'uu regard et tue d’uii eclat de riro f . . . 
Mais, jc vous le dii, le jour do rexpiution est vcyu . . . 
Nous sommes tout deux scids, iri, a M^pt on hull milte 
pieda aii'drssus du sdour des bommes ; tout 4 Pheiive 
nous setons perdua dans les nosges *, voyez . . . dej4 
roeciderit se couvre do vapciirs ; dies approcheat avec 
la rapidite de rouragan Is bise devitnt gloeiale . . . 
Avant peu la neige nous servira de linceul S 
Madame d’AlSr loin d'iiiierrompro son guide, cat 
reat^ auspenduc 4 aes Icvres avee une curiosite bale- 
tante, tftebant de pressentir quel poavait eire le but, oo 
rissitc, de \}e rcdoobUble entretien i dej4 du grands 
Duages sombres, duMaes par tin vent violent, envabfo- 
aent |>»a 4 pru vera le oord-ooest VhorUea niwuiro 
endbre si pitr,«t aemblent devoir Ukmt^t se biliaBr 
comme des vagues au pied du Fauteuil, car BaJmena de 
eette ciinc eler^, le ciel cat toojeuig Meu, le aelMl 
ridieuz ! * 

La marquise, apres un asaez tong silence; sent re- 
naitre son courage un ibatant abaitu : aoD otgneil so 
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rdvolte k 1ft ponii<$e de pftr^tre^edder a It pew ^ elle se 
ld?e, et, le front hftat« le sourire sardonUiiie, elle dit i 
Robert, qul reste assU, ion coude tiur son genou, ion 
front dans sa main : 

Monsieur, voui ^tes latn doute extrSmemont In* 
floluiit ; mals^ conTenee-en, voui €tei ftussl tr^«lAefae I 
Lft hasard ne doiiuo pour guide je tie sail quel ennemi 
inconno, Je me fie a eet liomme, je mis k sa merely jo 
tiuis femme, il me jette Toutrago la 'face, et il n*oso 
pas seulemcut me dire co qu’il cst, cc qa'il Tout, co 
qu’il me reprochc I 

uouKHT, toxOoun (tiitis et accoude, lewni lee ynix ten 
la marquiee, 

VouB demanded qui je suii 9 

MADAXfi d'aLFI. 

Oul. 

noitfRT. 

Vous me demandez co que je roua reproebe P 

UADAMK n'ALri. 

Oui. 

BODRRT. 

VouB me demandez co que je veux faire de tous P 
MAPAKK d’aui (d part), 

Malgre mol, cet homnio in’rpouvautc ! 

uonifiBt ee U^, ^eaUit la marqHise d'une tMtin convtil- 

A/i’fl, ei Ini hidigwmt (our ti tour du yetie le$ imnte 

qu*il lux (If'elgne ti Vhorizon : 

Regurdez Iambus co point tiolr quo la nude n'a nas 
encore eurabi . . . c*est Lyon . . . lions celtc vilte j*ha- 
bitais avec inon fils. 11 vous a connuo ! . . . Six se. 
maincs apres, il sc rcmlail a Genevo . . . Rogardcs lii. 
bas . . . c^est Ocnove . . . Cc flcuvo qui sort du lac, e’eat 
le Ilhfuic, ob moil fils s'eat uoye do dcaesnolr f . . . {Avec 
ufte eorplotrion tmible.) Je suis le pere do .lulicn t . . . 

Madnmc d’Alfi Iressaillc, et, jetant un proload regard 
Bur llobcrt, die rostc muette ct ponsivo. 

L'borizon cat preaiiuc cnUr-.i cment OHSombri, un vio- 
lent orace s’apnrorho ft clias^e dovimtlul dVpnis nuages ; 
roaU telle est I'elrvatiun du Faulcuil, qu’ils roulenl cl 
Holtont H sea piinls comiuo nne mcr de iioircs valours, 
\a et la aillounde par dca eclairs. On entend an loin les , 
sourds routomeuts do la (budre . . . mais au-dcssiis du- 
Vuuteuil brillc encore, aii milieu d’un ciel d'azur, lo 
soldi. 

La marquise, a cos mots de son guide : Jc suis lo 
pore de Jmicn,'* a tressailli. et bientfit, redressant son 
front hardi, die regardc fixcinenl Uobert, se ranproebo 
dr lui, et s'avsscyant sur lo quarticr de roc d ob die 
venait de sc lover, elle dit u son guide, avec ou sourlrc 
sardouiquo ct uu ilegme glacial : 

— Ah 1 voua rtes Ic pbro de Julion ! Eb bleu ( mon 
eber monaicur, causons. 

imsKftT, tjfftayant, e {lance ha deux ptfinge Uvii cut 
^ la matfuiee. 

Monstre ! 

XAUAMK u’AU'X, ttH{foure accice, et k regarded 
JixemenL * 

Hon , . . ensuite P 

uoum, here de Mf taieit tk m dewe muine ericpktla 
Mrquko }uxr lea 

Tu vfts mourhr I 

XAUAXX 

Je le sais . , . Et puis sprbs P 

Robert, peuifif iHir tant d’audace, rcstc immobile et 
couiemplo madame d'Alfi avee borreur, a. , 


Lea tmigm ftmoneeldi jwqn’alm au-doMons de la 

late-forme delaTonmette cammencent b renvahlrpea 

peu commo une marc e montante, les noires vapeura 
baignent dejft la base du FanteuiL lea rugissementadela 
tourmeote qui approebe ao melent an fracas de la fmidro, 
la clartd fulguranta des ddairs illumine parfoiid'un rouge 
de feu la masse de nueea qui voile de toutea parts l*bo* 
rizon ; mals elles n'ont point encore enveloppd le fbite 
du Fauteuil, au-dcsius duquel le ciel continue d'dtre 
serein, le soldi ebloulssant, tandis qo*aux plods de 
Robert et de Cornelia, Forage delate aveo fturio an mi- 
lieu du tonuorrr, de la grelo, de la pluio, des delairs, 
dcs siffiements. do Touraffan . . . Mais, impasslMo do- 
vant les elements decbshics, triomphanie ue rhomur 
qu'elle. Inspire k Robert, jetant un tlernler defi k la 
foudre, k la mot t, le ma^uiso prend dans la poebe do 
son paletot de sole son vtui d*or, fr otte sur son cqurercle 
un brin do matibre liicandcsccntr, allume vino ciga- 
rette, ct, Iq coude sur son gonoii, lance la Irgbre fbmde 
du talmo au vent de la temp^te en disant k Robert t 

>«saperbe orago couronue dignoment notre 
ascension I Oui . . . jurau'iei j'avais vn des hommos . . , 
mals non la foudre gronaer b mes plods • « . lo spectacle 
est curieux. 

* AOB|Bt, revenani prk de la marguiee, 

Votro audace iufernalc m'avalt mis tout b Theure 
hors de moi . . . heurcusemeot je n'oi p]ui cede k ce 
ramivem<mt de furcur $ lanc^ par moi dans Vabime, 
vous sorie;^ mortc sm agonic. i 

BAPA»BP*Am. 

AinsI done, saebant quo jr nc peux dosceudre d'Ici 
sans votre aide, vous m'abauaoimerez sur co roc pour y 
mourir do film et de froid P 

BOBXBT. 

Jc rcsterai avec vous. j 

XADAkX p’Atn. 

Jusqn'b la fin P 

UOUEILT. 

Jiuqti'b la fin . . • voti'o sort sera le mion, nous mour- 
roDS ici . . . tous deux. 

MABAJIX P^ALH. 

Ma mort . . . je la cou^ois . . . vous vetigez votro fils 
mon cber monsieur : mais vous . • . i>ourquoi mourir P 

BaBBBT. 

Ceci mo regardc . . . J'ai met raisons pour mourir 
aussi . . . 

VABAIIB D*ALn. 

J'ai indiscrete . . . pardon ... 11 est done entendu 
que ce Fauteuil sera notre tombeau; cependant. .* 
permettez-moi une objection i supposonaque mes gens, 
nc mo Toyant pas revenir, st inqixleta da cet orage que 
Fon doit apcrcevoir de la plaiue, rassemblent dea guidea 
et viennent k mons aecoors P 

BOBERT. 

Si quelqu'nn monte id, jo vona prends dam mea 
bras . . . et voyet . . • uout iranrons one le ebolx eutre 
CCS preeipkea qni entoweiit de tom cOtft le Fauteuil. 

It ABAim u*Aun mnf mm lis m 

Tlkig Titeme Ixas none of the„ olijectioixabliu 
qualities of most of this aut]|or*s works ; U is 
not verjr Terjr unfit for ftmiljr rcedmg. 
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Isaac Laquedmi par AksModre Dumas. 

Ip the "Wandering Jew'’ be indeed a real^ 
paljmblei and fleshly personnel and not a 
myth of the mediaeval era« lie is very much ta 
be pitied. It was not enough to have run die 
of all the tathers, lo have been pillo- 
ried in all the pulpiiSi and to have liecn made 
the "irightful example” of every lying legend 
of the olden time ; a worse fute was I'escrved 
for bim*-that of becoming a stonding " Bo- 
mount” unto the nineteenth century. Alaric 
Watts, Blackwood's Magazine, L'Uui/eraite 
Cathoiique, Lady Blessiugton, Benjamin D’ls- 
raeih £ug<^ne Sue— all have had their fling at 
him in their lam, but notali with the Ainoe sue* 
cess as Salathiel Croly, who seems to have set 
ihciTi the example. And here Alexandre Dumas 
T" ci-devant Marquis de la Puilieterib, Pair 
lie France,” by gitice of Louis Pliilippe), — 
Alexandre Dumas lias been at hiiu^too— {K)br 
Wanderer! — in that dreariest, posicst, and al> 
surdesS^ of sentimoulalitics, which stunds at the 
head of uur paper. Only the first four ^olumes, 
constituting, as we arc told, the first part of the 
work, have as yet apjjeared ; and neither M. 
DumaA nor his pul>lisliet*s inform their itjadcrs 
how many more iiiey are going to inflict upon 
them. But, when we inform our readers, that 
this published portion of the work brings it 
down only to the acei^ssion of Nero ; that the 
said Nero, w ith the " Wandering Jew ” to per* 
senate his Tigellinus, and Cleopatra rcsoscituted 
and turned into bis Poppsaa, are announced to 
be the leading characters for Part IL — also to 
consist of four volumes— and that the subse- 
r|tient events in an autiobiograpby of nearly 
14!K) years — for the Wandering Jew is U;Uing 
his nianndering story to Pope Paul II. on 
Maundy Thursday 14tl9 — we are sure that wc 
shall not be taxed with making matters worse 
Uian they really are, in taking upon ourst lvcs 
to promise his rcadm that, not till (hey have 
worked through his fortieth volume, will they 
begin to have some glimpse of the distant term 
of their wanderings with this cursc-stricken 
Isaac. 

We do not pretend to spare them a jot or 
tittle of their ol^ant labour. The work defies 
selection, explanation, criticbm. It is an inde- 
seribable oompouiid of blasphemies— -the more 
hdnons because really and smcerely intended 
for edification— &lse chronologies, spurious phi- 
felogioBi oriental smatterings, misquoted texts, 
and pmetied plagiarisms. In reiom^ we have 
M. Dnmas personifying himself in emry eba^ 
tacter— ^in the Saviour to Coiaphas; from 
Apollonius of 'Tyona, down Uf Cleopatra of 
He is Annas, the high priest,— " Bar 
ASdus,” — the robber, Duhim,” tiie penitent 

&ie^M^«Oestas,” 1^ impemtent brother,— 
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Magdaleii, "iSa bsUs courribufis 
%mctus^ the speaking sphinx of gmtitej. Feta's 
wife, Chiron the centaur^ Canidia me itltoh, 
J udas " the Charioth ” (eommouly eallad Ucnk 
riot), " Napoleon di Omnni,” the tliree Farom^ 
" Oaetano tlio Bastftrd,” and, above all, Isaab 
Laquc^cin, the Wanderiog J ew ! To acoommo^ 
date liimsolf to so manv and such varied cir* 
cmnstanecs at unco was diffleuU. M. Dumas has 
wisely chosen to accommodate, at a slight sacrU 
flee of probability and truth, the dreumstanoes 
to hims(.^lf The sermon on the Mount, — the dis* 
courses of P^methens — on iho liver,— and the 
homilies of Apollonins— on the thigh,— may he 
very unlike thc» texts that have survived, or the 
im*|>ressions,tImt are commonly received of tbdt 
originals. But then they have the merit of 
reproducing Alexandre Dumas, andl every time 
in a new character ; and, that being the object 
wdiicli the w riter had solely in view, wo must 
confess that ho has most successfully attained 
it. 

We are fur from saying, loff^ that there is not 
much amusement to derived from these 
volumes. On the contrary, we have read thorn 
through, and, although thm is not a Hyliable 
of professed fuii in the whole, wn have laughed 
heartily wherever wc did not shudder fearfully. 

Who is tlioro that has not read Thackeray’s 
inimitable burlesque of tho romantic school, 
published some ten years buck in a Miscellany 
of Cruikshank’s, and called " Tho Legend of 
tlie Bhine ?” ¥<4 arc there passages in Isaac 
J4iqncd(*m which, however intenileu, out-Tbac* 
keray Thackerav himself in this line* Take, for 
instance, llie cclcbrnlcd archery matcjli ut Co- 
logne, where; Ms sui'cessful Locksley, slaitdinii 
on Ids right leg,draw'ingthe bowustriiigto bis ten 
ear, and gmcclully |K)ising Ids left leg to a Isvcl 
with the shaft, takes aim at tho oye of a grey 
ov(.Thead and out of sight, and presently 
brings it down, stone dead, to tho wonder of 
the bystanders. 'That decided improvement 
ujion ivanhoe is fairly put into the shade b^ a 
similar scene of thrilling intens^t which wemnd 
in the work before us. We commend it to dm 
serious notice of an ingenious Mr. Uicbtirdsoti, 
of Greenwich fair, and the inti-epid manage- 
ment of a Victoria theatre. 

A garrison of Free Compatdons— banditi 
from every nation of Europe— *occupy the for- 
tress-tomb of C'ccilia Meteila at the gates of 
Rome. Isaac liaqucdcni, too poor to pav his 
" pt'agc,” is arrested at the barrier, and W be** 
forok their chief. " Const thou do any thing to 
redeem thyself 7” he is asked. “ Something,” 
qiioth he, " 1 can do : 1 iron shoot with dm 
long bow, as surely as one of thine own JEngUsh 
archers here.” The archers laugh him to scorn : 
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but the chief bids him to the proo£ If thou 
cauBt outshoot my three beet men thou ehalt 
have thy paBBage free, and five crowns to 
[Walter Scott's Prince John !] The 
target is set at a hundred yards' distance, and a 
trust it was a bliie-bottle^-is pinned to 
the centre. ** Edwards ” and " Georges ” de- 
liver their shafts vc^ near to this most unusual 
buirs eye, but “Herbert” [Walter Scott’s 
Hubert,* for M. Dumas is too French to be 
<ixact, even as a plagiary !] grases the fly it- 
self. The shaft of the Wandering Jew, of 
course, strikes it fairly ; and moreover, albeit 
the weakest in the quiver, presses through the 
wooden shell of the target, three bulls hides, 
and three plates of steel, with all the ease iroa- 
ginahle. Herbert demands another essay, which 
Isaac grants, but says, like the Jiocksley'of 
Wtiltcr Scott, that he has not been used to 
shoot at a mark so contemptible ; and removes 
the target to a distance of three hundred yards. 
The archers remonstrate: their bows will not 
carry so far. “Lift that mossy rock,” cries 
the Jew, “ and you will find one that will.” 
They labotir at the rock, but cannot stir it, 
“It is cemented and stapled frorti beneath,” 
nHunis Isaac ; “ let me try.” Three heaves, 
and it is done. The ceiiieiit yields, the iron 
bolts and staples simp asunder, and the huge 
mass thunders dowm the slope. “It is the 
grave of Mnximinus the Emperor,” says Isaac, 
“ and here is his bow, nine feet long, and here are 
his six arrowii^ each measuring tlirec cubits : will 
you try them, or shall I ?” They decline: their 
own arrows full short of the target. He bends 
the bow of the gigantic Thnicion, and delivery 
the six arrows into the heart of the target with 
case, and with so roiieh exactness that they 
present to the eyes of the edified beholders the 
mysterious figure of tub tuoss! “There,” 
cries the chief, “ there are thv five crowns, good 
fellow I” [Prince John again !] “ Nay ! raar- 
ry !” quoth Isaac, “ give them to Edwards, 
Georges, and Herbert I” [Locksley once more !] 
And so he takes his [cave, and proceeds to 
Rome, and makes auricular confession to Paul 
II. (all fasting, poor man ! on Maundy Thure- 
day Uh> !), of a life whose first four volurocg are 
hci*e before us. 

It is a life full of adventure, concoit, and 
soutimciit, and w itlial, as we have said, one of 
much merriment to all plain people like our- 
selves. It is not every day tbat wc have the 


pleasure, of hob-apuobbmg viA each excellent 
people as the Centaurs and t&e Fates, Achilles 
and Prometheus,. Cleopatra and the Sphinx, 
and other-*- 

Heathen gods and Boddeseee noet rate, 
Nebuchadniaxaf, am Nwodemaa, * 

All standing nalted in the open air." 

And, as M. Dumas assures ns that tfaev, each 
and aU, died immediately after Isaac jLaqae- 
dem’s seveial P. P. C. visits to them, wc may 
congratulate ourselves that our good fortune is 
not going to be eclipsed by any who slytU come 
after tts. 

We shall not care much to see another vo- 
lume of this mad nonsense. But, if we do, 
wo shvir be amused, we doubt notr*-.altbough 
]}robably by no means edified^— with Uie doings 
of the still impenitent Isaac at Home under 
Nero. ^Isaac is M. Dumas all' over. In his 
iinpeiiiteut state .he regards his immortality of 
punishineot as a kind of advantage over — , 
a name wc must not here mention i and he 
promises to make himself another Prometheus, 
only a fortunate one, and wage battle, d 
Voutrntice, with the Almighty. In this strange 
strife Cleopatra tlic luumiiiy is to be his chief 
auxiliary ; so he resuscitates lier, and^ nuses 
her from her tomb, which he discovers by the 
help of the Spliitix, on whose granite back, by 
the way, he performs most remarkable journeys. 
How she is to aid him is explained in their last 
dialogue. 

‘♦Let uj march r “Where aro we going?" “To 
Rome." “ What to do there ?” “ To giro adTioe to the 
new emperor." “ And who is this new emperor ?" '‘It 
is a ypting prince, full of promise — the son of Ahenobar- 
huB and Agripnina, Lvcicb Domitiub CLAvmvB Nxao. 
Thou Bhalt bo hiB mistreBS, and I shall be his farourite; 
I call myself TioauNus, and thou caJlest thyaelf 
Puri'AA ! Come 

And so endeth Vol. IV., and therewith 
Part I. of “ Isaac Loqiiedem !” 


[At the laH moment before going to press /Jmie 39, 
1055) we have received a ponderous voltune of G07 pages, 
royal octavo, the first of six other volumes (') ^ a (m- 
manic- American author, on the sane subject. It wei^ 
two pounds aud-a-balf, and it is intituled “Ghronirtes 
selocted from the Origin^ of Cartaphihu Q, the Wander- 
ing Jew, ombraciDg a period of nearly Rineiem Gentu- 
ries, xow nosi axvsaum to, axn xnnnm bt David 
Hoffman, Hon. J.U.D. of Gottiugeii, apddedkaled to his 
brother, Samuiel HoAnan of Baltin^. London, Bos- 
worth, 1053/' We shah endeavour to read it thraui^ 
and, if possible, digest this formidaUe book hefou our 
aextiiBttt.] 
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Par le Mai«&u Favmaa. Ovok MBS* 


Ws pmum time the name upon the titkvpage 
of ehm novel ie but a 4iffpii8e ; for muely no 
man would plane a re|mlable noine on l^e mml 
of 00 atrociomi and execrable a work tm that 
which atardfid Sarape about twelvemontlM 
ainoe under the tide or ^ {7a CSeyn*ieeife 6 'raM 4 fe 
IknM.'* Hiat book was too much ibr even 
French endurance; and die mithor^ who<wer lie 
may be, him attmnpted to effime the recolleolimi 
of hm flrat performance by aubeeouetit uflTortA 
of a iem exceptionable character, nm ^ Wodr* 
bine Bepentanie*^ was a bad apology for its in- 
fimioiis predecessor ; ^La JVtnl d^ir/ngeurM** 
was irreproaohable in its morally ; ami the 
present work, Le ChevaUer JD^JEstagnol^'* 
may be placed in the hands of even aty^i^ish 
\edy. ^ " 

It is a story of the revolution nf 1789^a 
theme that has already been tout'liad by BuU 
wer, worn threadbare by Dumas, disfigured by 
a doxt^i inferior fictioi^wesvers, and jnade a 
standard bore by the efforts of thoimands of es- 
sayists and ma^ziiie writeiv. Carlyle, Thiers, 
and LamaKiiie have reeently attracted the 
present generation to the same subject, by 
eccentricity, narrative ]iowe.i*, or eluqiienee; 
and the Marquis do Faudras probably thinks 
that the time has come when this great problem 
may again be%rorked out by a group of crea- 
tures of the fancy* 

The Marquis d’Estagnol, in the yuar 1788, 
had three sons, a wife, and a ijiei*<\ He him- 
self is a noble of the old reffime. It was the 
tradition of the Estagnols, as be told bis third 
sou, to hold their beads high and their swonls 
ready; to doubt their own capacity for iio|iosl, 
however lofty; to^msli tlieraselves at wurt; 
to daxzlc the women by their grace, and silence 
the men by their wh; and, if a youngeisson, to 
captivate ** quelque fille de finance *’ whose 
fiunily would drmn diemselves of all (heir gold 
for the honour of an alliance with an ElsUignol, 
buy an estate and build a castle with liis mil- 
lions, ond^ thus throw out a n^^ brancli from 
thejparent trank of the old family tree. 

llie <dd marquis was tyrannical to Iim fa- 
mily, and cold and inoonstant to his wife : as to 
hit nieces she beuiff a gioat heiress, he purposed 
10 many her to bis eUsst ton. Except, how- 
ever, in mattcflS oonaeoted with the house of 
fistiHpiol, he was a veiy tolerant individual. 
Bis wife was an angel m tnbntiaiive fidelity, 
bifi this only exotted in him some sur|^, and 
aUltkoimlempt. His second son had inbcrit 4 F!d 
and imbibed wm his mother the veiy purest 
of niorals; bui vhese aroused in the pslernal 
mind a v^ beart)* disgust. They were emi- 
lassid^ ungentleamalakei and onwortby of an 
BmtgBoL The fend fii^,wbra about to trad 


this boy of sixteen to Paris, to take his peritiou 
as soim-Heutenant in die gardes ftaaysij^m, 
sternly signed him to iiegla!i^ no fiisl^iiimiit 
vice, and assured liim dial he would ratter hear 
he had incurred anymniouiii; of debts than digi 
te Imd hoarded a sous of his allowance. Fkid- 
iiig, however, that Ins advte) is not so implicidy 
accept!^ as te had expoc*ted, lie makes ots son 
a pr^ut of bis own vah't, ** le vieux Valerjs*’ 
who liad be<m die Mentor of die marquis's own 
youth, and had conducted him dirough all his 
adventures of love and war. Vslerv nas strict 
injunctions to take R))ecta) care ifiat Rcd^t 
Mhali want no vice that may become 0 gentle- 
in%n. 

60 Robert takes leave of bis fainting mother 
and his weepingGouBin£liano,andwenaa his way 
to Paris. Hera he finds his two brothers. The 
eldest is a gay, rollicking coxcomb, who diiflks 
ho could tap" the looming revolution with his 
rapier and let out all its life ; the scHSond (the 
Viscomte) is uii envious malcoiiUuilr, a oom|ia- 
nioii of Miralicau, aud an awunt of the historic 
fic-fio Tli^roigno de Miricourt. Robt'rt, thf» 
chevalier, is whot Mr. Bulwer would call ^^an 
enlightened Conservative,^* anxious to preserve 
the status ipw, but also to attain the status quo 
dfihei. 

The chevalier, beinq sieieen years otd^ is the 
rarwt virtuous piece of perfection wo have met. 
witli since we had the misfortune to take loovt* 
of Sir Charles OraritliHon, His In^iity startles 
the world, his grace eclipses (jvery courtier, his 

E *i 7 clianns the applauding Tuilleries. The 
jf dotes 11 [Mill him; the queen confides in 
liini alone; and, having thoroughly Iqprned his 
profiwsioii in six lessons, he impresses the mou- 
stA(!h(Hl veterans of the gardes fran^aiscs that 
he is theonlv man (luiy we mean) to lewd tbc*m 
to victory. And then he is so virtuous I Women 
1 M 10 wera all tfiat Asiiasiu would have been bad 
she licen a French eoiintiiss, throw' themselves 
at his hiwd ; but h^ coimirts them for ever and a 
day, an<l by a single sentence, into staid mati^oni^ 
tiiii most" mothmy protectors. vicux 

Vallcry*' sends bew'itchiifg femahfs to him, but 
Kolieit turns them into repentant Magdalenes, 
and ends by actually miverting tlic old 
valet! The chevalier’s prudence, loyalty, 
courage, endurance, and strict adherence to 
comniand, ore only to 1m* erpialled by bis tioii- 
tineucc and his iMiAUty, Ania^Us dc Oaul was 
not so brave, so prudent, or so coutinent, as 
Robm d’Estagnoi. Before we follow him to 
thci^cld, however, wc must ear him at table 
iritb M. dc Marigiiac'i an eincure of dmanciciit 
time. We own to soine sympathy vriA Ae 
kind-hearted but rusi old gastronome, and offer 
his bill of tare as an example to all amphitrhms. 
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ii: ciirvAUER d'estaoxol. 


A FBBNCH DfNNCR UIII>ER THE MONARCHY. 

VoiU Ic menu de ce diner tana fufon, offert par un 
cOfiralfMcent, A U Haite d'une attaqae de goutte. 

Un consomm^ succulent; un aloyau braisd en releird 
de potage ; line fricassee de poulets entouree d'on tur* 
ban de ris accommodd ft riudienne d'aprfts une reeette 
que M. de Marignar avail rapportde de Tile de France ; 
un vo]*aa*TCut de Jaitancefl decarpei; deuRcanctonsdo 
Rouen ft la sauce verte, et dcs cblelettca d'agneau ft la 
Sonbise. Tel dtait le premier service. II ftit plus lard 
remplacd par un jambon d'Estramadure, ciiit dans du 
vin tU Porto centenaire, un buissoii d'ccrevisscs de la 
Mcusei des asperges dnormos, di>s petite pois au sucre 
Ft uno cr^me glacde ft la vanille. Le via d'ordinairc 
dtait du vteux Poniard ddilcieuR, et le premier msitro 
d*h6tel olfrait de temps eii temps un certain clairet du 
baut Medoc qui avail fait deux fois le voyage de I'lnde 
sur un butiinent de I'Ktat. Uo mar^chal de Castries, 
minUiro dc la marine, venait d'en faire proHcnt au 
commandeur, qu'il savait digne de cettc attention ddlU 
cafe. c 

M. dc Marignac mangea de tout, et teildit son verro 
ebaque fois qii'oii lui preseiita une bouteille. L't^iia- 
nouissement naturel do sa plivsioimmie iiemblait double 
depute qu'il (ftait ft table : il s'elatt traiiMforroe cu une 
sorto de beatitude vraimeiit ciirieiiHc ft etudlcr. 

£ii porUnt ft sa bniicho 8« premiere cuiller^e de con* 
somm^, le rommatideiir avail dit u Rnbcrl : 

— Mod ehcr chevalier, si vous Ic (roiivea boti, nous 
couseroris pou pendant noire diner ; car 1ort>qu'on fait 
deux eboses ft la fois, il y cn a infaillihlemcut uno qul 
cat inal fuite. La conversation aura son tour quand nous 
potirrons nous oonsacrer exelusivemeui ft elle. Ber> 
nard, voua direr* ft moii cuiniiiier quo son consoromd 
mnnque en pen du vigueur. C tvvt du bouillon de ma* 
lade, et la goutte iie-Tut jamais une maUdie: e'est uiie 
exuberance de santd ; quo Henaud s'cti MHiviennc, s’il 
tient, comme je Ic peiise, ft renter €*hea nioi. 

A partir de ce moment. M. de Marignac et son Jeuiio ' 
convive nVehaug^rent que quelqiies paroles qui, toutos, 
avaient rapport ft I'oceupation iiiUTessantc ft laquclle ils 
se livraient, et le prcniter ifit encore deux ou trois ob* 
servationa critiques, avec I'ordro de les traiismettre ft 
ion cuisinier. ^ 

^rei le diner lo commandeur pritde nouveau je brad 
de Robert; mats, au lieu de le rameiier au salon, il le 
coTiduisit rous la prraiide rharmille situoe au bout du 
jardiii, et Ift ils I'etablirent dans d'exceUents fauteuils 
raiiget au noinbre de huit ou dix autour d'une grande 
table de marbre biauo sur laquelle le cafe et lea liqueurs 
dtaient servifi. 

Maintenant, ohevaUttr, dit M. do Marignac en sa* 
TOiirant goutte ft goutte un troisiftine m^tit verre de li* 

S Lieur dcs ites, nous pourrous bavardor tout ft notre 
se. Bernard, emportes ce plateau etveillea ft ce que 
lea sorbets soient pr^ta dans un heure. N’oubliea pas 
aurtottt la glace ft la oamielle dc madame la vicomtesse 
de Oerisay. 

Aprfta le dftpart du mtitre d’bdtel,* le eommatideur 
reprlt en se tournant vera Robert : 

^ Quand vous viendre s diner avec moi cn volshi, 
monjeune ami, to voua rendrai votre liberty auisitftt le 
card pris, si cm pent vous dtre agrdable; mala au- 
jourd'hui, que vous le voulies on non, je vous garde une 
bonne partie de la soirde. Si.Gep«&daat cola voua eon* 
trarUit trop . . .* 

NORAU UNOKa THI MONARCHY. 

Ah 1 M. le commandenr, interrompit reipecteixie- 
ment Robert, comment pouvet-vous croire . . . f ^ 

— Je ne crois rton, chevalier ; mais j'ai eu vvtreftge, 
eije me souviens ou'alors j'avait une fouie d'occupi* 
lions qui dw jSCaisaleiit beancoup plus ou'un diner avec 
un ainiffSi agrlabie que fdtaa conversation : voua vovea 
que je me toia la pari belle. 


— Vous oubliez, M. le commandeur, que je ne mis 
que depuls avanb-hier ft PqgU,que je n'y peuzoonnaltre 
personne encore, et . . . 

Pour ce qui est de eela, chevalier, loterrompit ft 
son tour le commandeur, il y a dans eeUe sddoisiuite 
Babylone des connaissancea qu'nn jeont bomme fait si 
vite, qu'il ne serait pas dtonnant que . . .que . . . Mait 
vous ne roe paraissee pu, et je vous en fdiicite de tout 
mon coaur, etre de ces dtourdia qul se jettent ft la tdte 
de la premitre venue, Ainsi, e'est entendu, je voua 
garde ce soir juiqu'ft neuf beuree au aoins ; enauite 
voua seres libre d'aller ob bon vous semblera. Avex* 
VO.US eotendu le marqui.s votro ptre psrler de la vieom* 
tesso de Cerizay, Vune de sea meilleares amiet 9 

Qui, M, le commandeur ; et il me aembto, si je ne 
me trompe, qu'il la citait comme une personne fort api* 
rituelle. 

C'est une femme ebarmanto, chevalier ! vivo, gra- 
cieuse, obVgeante, coquette comme on ddmon dana sea 
manivrrs, mais bonne au fond comme unesceur de cha- 
riie. Je suis aussi fort lie avec olle, et quand elle a su 

a uo vou^iniea chea moi, elle m'asigniflequ'elle vien* 
rait, oAesix eisept lieures, prendre drs sorbets avec 
nouH. Eilc grille du desir dc vous connaitre, car votre 
frpre, lo eomte, lui a dit que vous 6i\cz un irfts-agrdable 
cavalier. F/iites*lui votre cour; mon ami; mail ri'en 
devenez I'Us amoureux. parcc que . . . parce quo . . . Com- 
ment diable vous dire celaP Avez-vous }u OJdipc, la 
premitro tragedie de M. do Voltaire P 

, s ♦ •r • 

— Mats M. le commandeur, interrompit Robert, voua 
oubliez que je ne suis cucore qu'un enfant 

Un eufaut, chevalier I Vous voulez rire tana 
doute ! 

Kt le commandeur darda le regard le plua pei^ant de 
aes petits yeux aur le pauvre chevalier qul ne aavait 
quelle coutenance falre. 

— *Je parlc trts-sericusement, mtsasieur, balbntli* 
t-il. Je n'ai quinze ana revoluiquc deputo quelques 
jours. 

— Jc IH saia, tubleu I mail ft cet ftge, cbevalier, j'a- 
vais eu dejft plusieuraaventures fortagr^lea Croyes- 
moi, mon eber, li&tez-voui do vous amuaer, n'y fuws* 
vous pas disposd encore. 

— Pourim-vous, M. le commandeur, me dire pour- 
qnoi cettc bite que voua me eonaeillea vous semiito ai 
iiecessaire P 

— Parfsitement. P'abord U galanterio a tonjoura 
dte un devoir pour un gentilbdmroe, votre ptre a dft 
voua rapprendre; enauite, mon Jeune ami, la vieille 
France, lia France du plaisir, des aroonra, det folios did- 
gantes, cette Franee s'en va. Encore quelquea anndet, 
ct ceite grande et noble dame qu'on tppelto to mooar- 
cfaie n’exiatera plus. Nous aurons ft sa place gne bour- 
geoise en vertugidin d'iodtonne, Pdtd, et en eoquelu- 
ebon de futoioe, I'biver, avec laquelie il n'y aura paa 
moyen de rire. Ceil toot an plus ai aiorali aara per* 
mis de se niarier. Je ne aaia pas si je me ania bien ex- 
pUqud. 

But we muit now Mocom p en y the cboTelier 
in his military duties. 

The king’s commanda always ware to kill none 
ofhiasabjecte, Theotmataiiadiityof the chefa- 
liar, ther^re, waa to stand at the head of hie 
men and wp<Nm a [mssiTa laeiitanoa to an am 
mob. The crieia requiree a h^ and 
has given os only a martyr/’ said the dbeva* 
liar ; but he did hie duty. 

The naturo of the eervioe on which he wm 
emfdoyed will appear from dm frUowiiq|«u- 
traet He baa been coaMnanded lojt^^ 
attack upon the house of one IMniDouis hisl lo 
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frhed no blood. The object of the leaders of the 
revolution was to nwvolke the soldiers to fire. 
Robertas elder hrotlier and superior officer, who 
was in league with the cionspimtors, come to the. 
sj»ot, tried ro take the command out of Rolicrt's 
liuiids, and ordered the men to tire. 

TRB TWO ntornsas. 

lies ^meotiera r|ui formaient rsvant-efanle da catte 
masta d'aasatllanta u'rtaient plus au*a <t«nx porK^ea da 
pistolet enTiroii dea aoldata, lorsqaun c&Talier oouniit 
u toute bride parut aur la cbauis^a dU boulevard du 
Temple^ Son cheval bmt bUnc dN'cuml^Bes votcrooiifa 
en d^ordre, rincohercnce cxaltt^e de sea ge&tea, lipscria, 
inintelligibiea encora, ciiril pouaaalt, tcuit aemblait indl* 
quer la iiortaur d'uu ordre qui aliait peut-rtra changer 


Rolaisb bora da loi, a^O'lanqa stnr le soldot qui aa trou- 
voit la plus a as portee, lui onrseha aon fiiiD das luahiR. 
rarma, iDcIliia l« cw«h\ dona la diroeiioti da raaiPluble- 
mODt qui s'avauvait toujoura, et aarra U ddl^nla do 
rarme. 

Le ebieu s'abattit sur la basaittot, mail Id eogp ttO 
pariit point. 

Le^raiU ii'dtail pas ehorgd. 

Roland, doiit Texospifi'iuott avaUatlaiiit let daniidraa 
Hmitea da la violence, rrjeta Tarine darrlAre lul an pra« 
fdrant d'horriblcs ittiprile.*\tioiiSt at, tirant son it 
jura qu'U tuerait sans la moiiulrc scrnpule le pi'Onuev 
qui refuseraii de lui ob(5ir. 

— Commiiiera done par mol, moti fr^re, dit la eba* 
valler eii lui preseidarit aa poitrltn*. Maisjo voiw st« 
teate qua quand vout ourra eninmia cot aetc de folia* 
votts u'eu acre/ piui plua avaued pour cela. puree quo le 




acr la force par la force. 

€e fut du moina la penaee da Robert jusqtt'au moment 
ob il reconnut dans le eavalicr qui so diiigei^ vora lui 
cu droite llgne, son fr^rc le vicomte, cTnt-U'dire 
riiomme doat il devaic le plusrcdouter la prdsciico dans 
la situation difficile oti it ac trouvait. * 

Le vicomte so iota ii baa dc son ebeval^ qu’il alum* 
donna ensuite a iui«mrme, et Tenant droit an cheva- 
lier, il lui ditd'une voix cntrecoupce par la colcre ct la 
gene dc sa respiration baletautc : * 

— Qiioi ! jiionsicur, ma compagnie cstsousles armes, 
et je n’ai pas mt^me cUd prevenii 1 

— Le temps m'o manqui^ refpondit Robert avoc fer- 
metc, et d'ailleurs il iifavait c(c formcllcmont defendu 
de voiis prevctiir, 

— Qii ost-ce quo cola slgriifie ? 

— Cola aignine, capital ne, que Val re^u des ordres do 

mes auperieurs, Icsquels soutaussi lea votres, et quo J'ai 
dti my aoumettre, st peoible qne celt fut pour iiioi ... 
Vouilfez done vous retlrcr, jo vous prie, car jo com- 
mande aeul ici, ct lea clrcouatanecs sont graves, comme 
vous voyez. * 

Et Robert montra de la main IMmeute qui I’avsn^^ait 
InsenaiblemeDt, avec des ddmonstrations d'une bostUite 
evidonto. • 

— Que ie mo retlro ! s^ccria le vieomte, Tadl feu 
et la boiicbe dcuminte de rage. Co serait plotAt d vous 
do le faire, ear apprenee, monsieur, que Id od jo suls, 
mes subordonnes ne spot plus rien 1 Grenadiers, mes 
amis, BOuffVirez-vous que Tautorild de votre capiisino 
•oil mccouuue ct outrageo par un enfant sans experience 
et Indigne de vous commander f Rdpondez, mes ca- 
maradet. 

Los grenadiers garddrent Ic silence. 

— Encore une fois, et au nom da l*bonneur; rctires- 
voua ! reprit Robert avee une cnergie tolc d la furcur 
do vieomte. On m'a conffd une misuou, dont je suls seal 
responsalde, no rn'emp^lebm pas da la remplir. Grena- 
diers, attention I nous aliens etre attaques. Anridre, 
capiuine 1 vous compromettez d la fois votre caraetdre 
et m mien dans ce malapcontreux debat. 

— Mils vous, monsieur, vous ddshonores nu ^m- 
p^niel baibittia Roland qui ne se posset plus. Com- 
nmtl une at^ue vous menace, et voa homines ont 
aaem la baioniiettedaos le fourreau ! vous ne failes 
pas un bon feu de file sur eetto canaille qui va vous 
aollHiter comme dm capudns de carte ! Maia de quel 
Idoba an de quel IriHre avet-vouadoiie re^ des ordres f 
me rtgsrde, et ae legtirde qos mw* 

Inaolentl 

— Capitsine , . , ! s’ceria Robert 

Ed sa main cbsi^a insUoctivemeut la garde de ton 
4pde. 

Grenadiers, charges voa omwa I hurls le vicemte. 

---GrenadienMeTOiisledcfbiids! rep«rtit1ecbevdier. 

«l 4 agi«nadieiirestdrctit imaobiles, et aueund'fux 
ne mafilMi mdme la idns l^gdre bddtatlon. 


Les deniitVes paroles du jcune ofHcicr lurent eon* 
vcftes par imc ovpioblon do cris do trioinpho ct dc cla- 
mours inena^autos qui s'ulevaiuiit de lintdneur dc.s 
baUmeuta de U m.'uiufarture Hi^’eillon. 11 ctait done 
certain que ratUuiue dlrigiM» aiir les derrierrs do iVdi- 
lice, n*a)antpas tronvc d'olistnclrp, avail eoinpldlomeiit 
rcuBsi, «t quo le di'ittcbeinent den gardes lVau<;.aiso» 
aliait se trouver cerno do lous les roti'S. 

TJio clnwalitT tliUM oxtricakH himunlf. 

Tuu or Anns ano tiiic poruLAcr. 

Quant aux iusurges qui nvuinil pria uno^ part active 
ct plus ou inoins IntercNBi'o u Tattaquo kiitrc daii« cottc 
direction, effrayi's par les tlirnmrs qui deja sVtalcTit 
fait imir a travera Ics toits do rediliro, ils avaieiit mlf», 
sur I'ordrc dc Icurs chefs, unc cinquantalue de pa* d’in- 
tcrvallc entre cut ct la troupe, quMs so bornalcnt fv 
provoquer, par Icurs clameurs ct l«‘urs menaces, a venlr 
Ics attaquer. Quc1quos>\ins, joyeux mi^ucHtrcls, obargos 
do ccl^bror Ics batitn fails fulurs dc la revolution nab- 
sautc, avaieut Improvise dos couplets burlesques qtil 
termiuaieiit par cu refrain : 

Nous Ics saigtierooH, 

Nous Ics gri Herons, 

\ Ooromc do* coebuns. 

C’ctalt cette circoostancu dc la pour do rinoondle qui 
avail inomcntanKment dogage Hoberl ct botnroes \ 
maia die Ics livrait presqua infailliblement 4 un autre 
peril, sur VimnilneiuM*. duqiiel lo jiMino oftlclcr no sa 
nisait aucunc dlusion. 8i remeufo couliwuait & lea 
cemer et qua ]« ff u <HnndU ir)ujoms ses ravages, lea 
gardes francaises suraient bionlot r^duiU & ValUirnativn 
^alement claDgereufiO do sc faire jour Ics armes a U 
maiu, ^ trovers les rartgs prussf's do U multitude, ren- 
duc plus hostile par J’iiiuiilild de son crime, ou de perir 
d'une mort horrible HOuiTlm debris cmbrasdsoilbmanta 
de la minufacture UtivcUlon. 

I’lie demi bcurc sVemda alnsi, Icnte, aolciindlo, ter- 
rible ? Derriiro la troupe, immobile ct sllcticbjuiMs lea 
ilaramrs pattnaient du terrain de minute on minute, lea 
toils s'clfondrnlent, entromant avM cut des pana do 
murs qui sVcroulaicnt av t'C un fi'acas formidable ; en 
avarit, lea range de la foulo ioMirgde duvenaienttoiijottrs 
plus coropactes & mcKtirc quo riticetiilic, on augmentan*. 
de violence, fo^ait le^ individii* qui ae livralent a I'a- 
greablo distraertron d.i pillajjic, a quitter Ic thedtre de 
leors depr^'dations pour sVnqut'rir de ee qui se passait 
dans la rue? . * . ^ „ ,4.,/? 

Le courage et le •antr*froid de RolH>ft ne ralWirent 
pas un seulinslant au miiieu de ces terriffantes dpreuves. 

do crucllc* sngoiasca d^^birsieut aon ominr, 
d la periscc du sort affreux qui semi Id portage dee 
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tumullft occa.sioriii<* par la wicoiiile altaquc drs ingargra, 
C6 uui c'tait un goiici Ue moing ct une certitude de plug 
de pouv’oir agir librement; maig quel |)rofit tircrait-il 
de fa retraite du vicomte dang rextremite facheuae ob 
il ge troiivait P Sea honimcs qui, jug^u'^ ce moment, 
s’etaient rugignt^g hdroiqiiement tu role tout la foie 
paggif ct pc'rilleux qu’on leor faiaait ^uf r, ne iinirdeni- 
ilg pog, eomprenant qu’on leg exposait inutilcment, 
exiger dc luX goii Tordre dc se Vuer sur leun ennemis 
l>our eggaycr de ae frayer un paggage, goit une capitula- 
tion qui leg arracberait u une mort gang gloire pour eux 
ct gang profit pour la paix publique P Odder gur Ic pre- 
mier point, evtait inanquer a l*engagement qu'il avail 
contraetd de ne paa prendre l'iuitiative|4*ui^ conflii 
ganglant; faibllrsur le gecond, e'etait faire subir aux 
armeg du ro! iiu premier dchec dont il etait impoggible 
de prevoir touteg leg congequenccg degagtreugeg. II ne 
regtait done quo la mort, la niort accompagnee d'horri- 
bleg tortureg, qtiMl lui faudrait encore pregentcr comme 
un devoir d’honneur il geg compagnong d'armeg, dont un 
seul counaiggait la nature dea ordrea qu'il avail re^us^ 

Il flit arrache il cea navranteg preoccupaliong par une 
nouvelle explogion de crig provocateurg ct dc hucog in- 
Multantcg, plug formidable qae toutea col leg qui leg as- 
gour-diggaient denuig uno hctire. 

Le foil venait dc se declarer gur pliigierg pointo du 
corpg de butiment auquel ilg ctaieiit adoagCH, et d(^a leg 
flammeg, faigant irruption par lea fendtrea des ctageg 
giipi'rienrg, mo eonfondaient avec cellos qui avaient dc- 
von* intcrieurcnient la toiturc. 

Lcs garden franijaigcg tournercot la tete pour sc rendre 
comptc do rimmiiicnce du peril, maig, gi effrayant que 
f^ut le spectacle qui frappa lours regards, aucun d*eux 
lie bcugca de la longueur d'uno aemclle. 

Hobert prit il rinstant memc gon parti. 

— Greiiadierg ! cria t-il d’uno voix rctcntisgaiitc, en 
Qvanl, pas ordinaire, marohe . . . Grenadiers 1 halte t 
reprit-il quand le ddtacheiuent, pour s’cloiguer de la 
fni;a(io trunsforineo ni veritable fournoifu^^ut dimioue 
d'liDo viugteine de pas IVspace qui dea in- 

surges. wF 

Cette manoeuvre, a laquellc les de I'emeute 

s'atteudaicnt, leur en inspiia iiuc tjiH^cmblable, e’est- 
u-dire qu’ils commanddrent auggjA^ luasies qui Icur 
obeisgaient de se rapprochcr dy^roiipe, do la prcsser,« 
dc rirriter, et cn adfinitiva^4^ Tobliger il poser les 
nrmes si elje ne voulaitJii^ge laigger rejeter dans le 
foyer dont die s'^tait^wlgnec. 

Robert compritjNlrg qu’il se trouvait dans le'eas de 
legitime defense prcvii par lui dans sa conrersatioii 
avec le due du Chatelet, ct appellant ges troig com- 
mandants do pdotoii il Icur dit de prevenir discrcte- 
ment lours bommes do so prenarcr, gur I’ordre qu’il 
altait leur en doiiner, il charger Icurs nrmes. main colte 
foil en sc servant d'une des tro^ cartouches sans hallo 
qui leur avaicnt ^to romigrB Ivaut leur depart de U 
caserne. Si ime premii^re deebarge a poudro ne suffi- 
salt pas pour ouvrlr une troude dans la toule, on tirerait 
la aeconae fois tout de ban en ajustant il hauteur de 
poltrine d'homme. 

Quelques minutea apres, Robert commanda il bante 
voix de metire la beionoette an bout du fusil, puis la 
charge A vdontd, et en6n, ayani demandd troig foil in- 
utilemenl si on voulait lui livrer paniage pour se re- 
tirer : Enjau^, atfm! 

II n’y out ni bless^g ni morta, comme on doit le tup- 
poser ; maig beaiiconp de personnes tomb^irenlculbuteea 
par cflles qui cbercbaieiit a fuir, et« bien t^u’eUes se 
relevaasent siir-le-champ et sc Temlnent A courir de 
plug belle, la grande maase dea cmeutiers n’en reata pas 
moins ronvaincue que le sol ^tait }onchi^ de ci^air^e ; 
cag digues gens pensArent aussi que le pillage n’etant 
plus |>osftibie dans una maigen qui nVtint plus qa*une 
vastc fimmiUe, mieux valait se sauver quo rl^iter, 
i-'am espoir de pmUt, de recevoir une balle. 

\ ainement leg meneurs dc Vinsurrection c^ycrent 


de rallier quelques individua dans des groupes ou la 
paoiqoe paraliaait moins jfrande ; IV'lan de la Ihite 
cUit si bien donne, qu’en un clin d’oeil I'entrce du 
boulevard fht libre, car on ne pouvait compter comme 
des obstaeles quelques eentaines de fuyanlt qui deta- 
laient dana cette direction aans songer A regtrder der« 
ri^rc enx. 

The Chevalier d’Estamol becomes uni]iti*rest- 
ing by the very perfection of hb virtues. 
Surely no lady will forgive him for being so 
very good as to persuade Eliane to marry his 
elder brothe^' altnough he and hb cousin wen* 
at that moment desperatelv in love with eac^li 
other, and had pligiited tlieir troth together. 
But n^pect to paternal autliority reqiiii^ the 
sacrifice, ^nd the good young man constraineil 
Iiimsc4f to persuade the good young lady that 
it was their duty to submit. 

We susiiect there b a lurking irony in tiiis 
iiietun* Of the {lerfinit chevalier. The author 
inis lu^en castigated for drawing characters of 
uiiheaitl of vires, and he thus hints the want of 
interest in characters of unmixed virtue. The 
ronclusipn is not logical. A novel-hen) may 
have wi^rkiiesHCH enough to rjike him liumuii, 
without having crimes and vicra enough lo 
make him bestial. 

The revolution rails oriw'iii*dA. The eldest of 
the young d’EfltagnoIs, disgustid at the king s 
refusal to allow his soldiers to act, throws up 
hi.s commission and (unigrates ; the s<^cond goes 
down de(*p into the waters that ara whelming 
the inonurrhy— he is a leader at JiieohiTi clubs. 
The ehetvilier bides by tlie king, and does tns 
dut^. On inaralies the revolution, effueing the 
sovereign and his court with scarce an ettbn : 
tlie c^ievalier thinks with our own Blake that 
it is still his duty to fight for his country, who- 
ever may rule her, Tlie days of terror come. 
The chevalier is absent with the army of the 
Rhine, serving under Marceau. The inonmb, 
his father, is in the prison des Cannes. The 
eldest son is safe in exile. Tlie i»econd, de- 
iiouhcc^l hy hb brother Jacobins, is hiding in 
Paris. The marchioness and poor little Iflwnc 
ara together in a poor lodging, served by “ le 
vieux Valery,” now become a most exemplary 
am! devoted old man. 

The motlier fails in an attempt to induce her 
son Soland to fly, and b taken, together with 
liim, and cast into the same prison witli l^e 
marqnb. Is it in cold irony that the author 
ii^butes the fate of tlie mother to the perfect 
virtoe of the son ? Rdbeit b so beloved by bis 
regiment, that St. Just dares not amst Inm : 
St. Just revenges himself hy demandii^ the 
death of the mother. 

Father, mother, and son appear before tbe 
revolutionary tribunal. 

tBfr TKU&. * 

Quoad tel oocubm satrAveatdaiii lisoUe, le InboasL 
prnld^ per Herminn, el les jai^a veasipfiA d’fiilrer sa 
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t€Biice» afin qti'il d'v etit pw uae niinulc de perdue ; 
raccusateur public, Fouotder-TSnTiUe, dtait warn k son 
poate. Souf^eoiid par slaintJusi d*i?oir protege la 
raoiillo d'BsUgiud, Toulalt ac rehabiliter en coutri- 
buant lui-ni^me & sa condamnatiou, 

Son reqoisitoire, roonatreiix assemblage de grtMsiers 
mensonges ci dlnsinuatioua perfides» ecrit en style de 
?alet de bourreau qui sarait devenu procureur, Hutt 
surtout terrible centre Roland, qu'il acensait de oe 
s*etre assocl^ k teulea lea iurtet rengeaneea de la r^ro* 
lution, que dans Tespoir de Ii dishonorer anx yeux dti 
monde ; le mallieureaz jevne homme y itait qualifii 
d*agent de ritranger, crime preaque auaai grand que 
ceux d^aroir defondu le rol ct plcuri la reine, quo le 
rnpilsitoirc mettait a la charge du marquis cf dc sa 
femme. 

Quaiid Fouqoier-Tin villa out fini de parler, le presi- 
de i it ileriiuinn ordonna a M.d'Eatagtiol de so lever. 

il obiit sans beaiter, en se rappelant quo Eoiua XVI. 
avalt repondu debout k scs luges ; illiii plalsait d‘atUeur.1 
dc se dresser de touto sa banteur devant lea atens, alia 
qu'ils vissent bien qn'il ne treroblait pas. 

— Ton iiom ? roprit Hermann. 

^ Cdsar-Timoleon, marquia d'Eatagnol. 

11 rry a plus de marquis, dit un juri. L'acetRe 
esf avcrll de respecter la loi, • 

M. d'Eatagnol lalaaa tomber aur cei homme im regard 
dc me'pfiM et garda le ailcnce. 

— Ton age P iH>iirguivil Hermann. 

— QuarantC'iicuf ana. 


— Tu es accuse d'avoir detendu Ic iyran au 10 aotil, 
ct dc t'etre mcle k dca conspirations qui avaient pour 
but, d'abord de le delivrer le 21 Janvier, et enauitc do 
venger sa mort. Qiras-tu il repondre ? 

— Ricn. 

— Ainai tu avotica cca crimes P 

— Je faia plus : jc m'eti glorlBo, cl si j'ai uii regret, 
e'eat dc n'avoir paa trouve plus d'imitateura : la France 
aerait delivroc do moostrea tela aue voua ! 

-- Tu peux to raaseoir, dit Hermanu cn f'aisarit iiti 
signe u rouquicr-Tinvillc. * 

Ce fut la marquise qu'on interrogea enauitc : 

Kile ropondit d’lino voix douce ct fcrnie aux ques- 
lions d'uaage sur sou nom ct son age, puis quawl die 
fut intcrpellec sur lo fait d'avoir pleure la reiilb, die 
posa la main sur son cccur et murroura en a’incliiiant, 
comme si die saluaii cetto grande ombre : 

— Jc la pleure encore ! 

Comment uue honnete femme comme toi a't<cllc 
pu dotincr dea lannca u Marie- Antoinette, qui ctait la 
bonte de son aexc P 

— Bile en eat, au contraire, I’orgueil et la gloire 1 
s'eeria roadame d'Kitagnol en redremant la'tete. Voua 
avez pu la tuer, mala U pottarib*, que voua ne tiendroz 
pw sous le eouteau, la voogera de voa laches caloronica ! 
Qooi que voua fasaiez contre aa renommde. ellc restera 
une dM grandemra de rhiatolre, dout voua ne aerez ja- 
mais que la bonte! 

Et lans attendre rinvitation d'Hermann la marquise 
reprit aa place k la drdto de son mari qui lui serra lea 
deox miiiis avee transport 

Get ineideiit pmroqna dans Tauditolre qnelquea mar- 
monw, auaailbt idpiinidt, bien qn'Us fuMent, en gene- 
ra]^ improbileora. Omr loner Marie-Antckinetle, e'etait 
tmede cea baidlesaet qn’on ne at pennettaitgu^daiui 
ce teflon, ntaeqaand on dtait a6r do monrir, tam le 
pniaon de la teneur avait eommpo lea Inea. 

CdtaitletoordeBetad. lIaemdelai«iDenie«fiert 
calme et nepriaant dte qnll vil aa nibre ae laaNoir. 

U vdpottdit qn'il ae niMiiniBitJaeqiiea Belaud, vieenite 
d’latagDOi, ex^oantalne anx gardea frin^aiaea, et qn’il 
^ait kg€ TlttgtHix 

ft ea leeuaei* lui dit Ilemiaon, d'avoir trabi la 
•aiate onae de la rdvelollott. 

— Mon crime eat an eontndre do Taveir scrvle, r«- 
pBqnaBelaiid. 


— Ce n'eat pas une reponse. 

— C'en eat une pour ma conscience, le aeul tribunal 
quo je reconnaiaac, en attendant celui de Bleu devMt 
qtii je vaia bientbt paraitre. Jo n'ai que trop fidble 
ft votre tnillme rovolutiou 1 Co que j'ai trabi, e'eat mou 
roi 1 Ce quo j'ai mileontiu, fr»ule aux pieds, ee aont UMHi 
devoirs dr geutilhomme i Soldat do la monarebie, J*ai 
ftbaudouiH! mon drapeau nour suivro IVlrndard aanglant 
d'une republique d'aasaUnsf Tucz'moi, jc le mdrlte I 
Si voua me IbimIcz vivrr, pour me puttir plus cruollc* 
ment, je m'en vengeraia en passant le rcate de rniNi 
joiira ft rai!onter vos mensotigcs pour tromper le pouplo, 
VOS lachcU^B, VOS vols, votro regnr dc sang et dr boue, 
eufln; efrj^aaia tout, moil Voua parler. de traitrra, 
d'hommrs vcndiis ii rotraugcr ! maia il n'y a quo eela 
parrai vous ! CVttc rrpublique aue vous avez foadde au 
prix dc tant de crimes ct au milieu dr tant do rutnea, 
vous nc raiiiie/. pas ! voua n’y croyez paa! Vous n’etoa 
quo dc misiVablcs ambitieux' qui vous arracbex lea lam- 
nranx dc ce caduvre qu'ou appelait autrefois la Franre I 
Mai.s ee radarre sr relevcra, rt ir jour n'est iraa eloigue . . . 

— Ciloyen^rcftident, ie te rcquicra dWr la pwolo 
u I'accufie 1 Uiterrompit dqmc voix glapiaaante Fouqtiier- 
Tinvillo qui avait ui^ii iV plusieura repriaea tbit dea 
signes imperieux k rimbecilr llermaiin, pour lui iii- 
apirer la pensco de mcltro uii termo a ce terrible re- 
quieitoire d'tin accuse qui, cliangraiit do rble, di^^oilait 
Ics crimes do la revolution et dcsignalt cotte grando 
iniffuite sociale a la liainc ct au mrprls du genre hu« 
main. 

— Arcusc, jc ic retire la paiolo, balbuiia llermanii, 
que cctle foudroyante Nortio avait tcrrifid, habiiui^ qu'il 
riaii k avoir afTaire i\ dea victiines plus ealmes dans four 
dedain do la mort. 

— Cela etant, fi rm! .s'erria I'iiitrepido jiiiiiio 
homme, en ra.sscmb1aut tout ce qu'il nvait do pulsHunea 
dans la v«lx el d'energio daus rame, pour rerntdir 
I'cspaco ou il so trouvait do rc vieux cri <lo fiddlito ci 
d'atnour de la noblcHHC iVttn<;aise. 

Puis U so prticipUa dous Irs linii. du son pure, qui, des 
Irs premieiK dio(n qu'il avait dits, s'<'tait love, ivre dc 
joie et d'orgiieil, el no tcuait deboutu soti colti, intrepido 
ct m(*prtaant comme lui. 

^ Kt tous deux, nppuye^i run sur rutilro ct fiUNatil face 

Iciirs juge.s, stup(d‘ait<s dc taut d'audaee, ils repelt rent 
Ic cri qu'avaii pousNc Itolaiid. 

I7u IrisNon do siirpriNe, d'adniiration ri d<y:olerc pai - 
courut touto rassistAiice : il nnnblait t^amts ct cimc- 
mia russent apercu en in'* me temps les pieda d'argili! 
dn colosac dc l» Terreur. 

Eufio le vicil houuetir dc la maisoii d'Kstaj^iiut 4tait 
intact, car le fils aushi bien quo lo pero atlnit mourir 
pour la catiso de la rooriarcliic. 

Nous ajoutermis meme quo le premier venait de la 
mieiix srrvir quo c^it combaltu pour cllo dans lea 
rarjgs gciiercux, roais impuissants, do I’cmigration; 
braver la tyramiie, c'csl la vaiuerc. 

• 

Tiir. at iiA^rriNK. 

A eettc epO(|tic avancec ct pour aiusi dire exuiranta 
de la Terreur, on avait, par prudence, changd le lieu dea 
executions. Biles ne le faiaaient plus il la plaoo Louit 
XV., mail k la barriere du Tronc, parce que, rdebafiud 
commenf;aot k efre impopulairc, on ^.vitait outaut que 
posaiblo d'dnKMivoir les babitaiita de certains quartlen, 
oil Fentbouaiaame pour la revolulinn a'ctait ainguHdre- 
ment ettledi. lies ebarrettea, aprte avoir repria lettr 
ebargement de vietimea, enivaient done, a uno allure 
rapMbB, 1 m quaia juaqu'b I'Aiicaal, ct de \k ellea ga^ 
gwent le fauboorg Saint-Antdiie, qui paaaalt i boo 
drtdongnr ctre reate ftdiile k la politiquo d'cxtemiine* 
lion d^iumvlrat Robespierre, Coutbon et Kaint^Jiiiil 
Pendant ee tiajet aeaez iong,M,d'BaUgiiol,ae IbAiMe 
et Boland ne a’arraebfrreot aux in^imoiui dina lae- 
quelteeils dtaient plong^ que pour eebanger Aettk 
roles qui en dtaieut en quefque aorie la eontloiumn. 
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centainea <io banana aejiueui..^. 
laaKO Wir le. liner, ne lea . murcnt P“- 
en vuc de Vfrhatoud, 11a le repardfrent 
R'eiant embrass^B unc dernlfcre fois, il» toumtrcnt 

lenrt sentiment ile lent altaation que 

nnand la Sc" 1. il» t'taicnt .•arrcta, En ce moment 

linaouTenirlointain «t liiaarre 

vlconitc. II «c rappcla quo. dana une conveiaation qu ji 

avaiK-nc .Ian. le pare d« VeraaiUea 

cl. qu’il plalaantait snr wni priTitcRC <'« ’”"^"*"1 

cn,««»ci dn roi. Ini avait ropondiu “Dim »“ « 

cmiduironi Ic* earrtm’t dii pmnU- 

-- Ell Idcii I voila oh il« "‘Oft conduit, ae dit-ii en 

lui-nicinc ; jc I’ai liicn mcritc. diviaa 

On fit descendro tons lea condamucs, et on lea dnwa 
,,nr proupc.. afiii d’cx.Vutcr Ics dermers ceu* a qiu on 
voidait Inflipor line pins longue agnrno. . 

Jlaiislcclassi'mentdc cc lojir, ® wi 

snpi.licBdovlutlepavtagede la lumille i f; 

dc lours imiis. On le. rotigea K.r unc “ 

gauclicdc lenra compauunna do K'"" ®‘ .‘i jtc 
madamc de Ccrir.ay d’aliord. rX id! 

i.nia le marquis, ct cufiti 1 *5te 

Ijn peu apri's. et conimo par reflexion, on rla(,a i coti 
de cc dernier le l.rave aerrnrier Mirun. 

— Vous me foites luen de I’honiicur, dit-ll au taici 

dll I'ourreau qni I'limena. „ i«, nnWiw 

Pit il aalua avoc uiie cordialite 
I ietiiiics oil passant devaiit ellcs. I n 
el amieul le remerda de sea paroles ct < f JT 

All preuiier Coup de liaelie. madamc d Utagnol ^a 
s'dllit et se neuelia siir I'epaulc dc son marl ; _ maw 
iiresoiie anasitot die ae rcdrcaaa, et son visage , qui ^tait 
rr7aTt*.Vitun dclM qu’il n'.iait paa cu depnwbien 

%ri‘id oil vinl elierclicr '““'’»!"V’t SjiwlaVi^^ 

eommandcinr, die cut nn mol amical et 

cliucuu d'eux, et cepciidant ie tour dc son marl appro 

***— Adieu, ma clierc et iioWe compagne, lui dSt M. 

d’Eataeiiel qudqiies ai'ooodcs npria. ,„„voir 

_ Non, pas adieu, mon ami, repondll-ellc : au «wir 
a-liaut. ot {lonr toujoura ! 

Et olle monira le del du regard. 

I’uia die so lourua vers ttolaiid, et ellc wpr^ 

— S’auraia voulu no myurir qu aprha toi . ^ * ® 
pargner le amsetade de ma mort i maw offre cette 

“!?c“yc‘.Vmw q«^«’S’p«4e^^ 

t® d“* •pardonnd. mon onftnt . . . et Je vd. 

fattendre pri-a de lul 1 j»1{rfMnol et 

Qnand 11 ne reata plus qiw le vieomte d BatyMi « 
MIran le aerrurler, oii lea fit monter enaemUe aur 

^'prodaid^deuirttohdt le premier anr la 
edev. la fit ,« ToitSdn 


Here the noTel might end, for 
wiU take no greet interest in the means whereby 
the death ofSe eldest brother is 
and he already anticipates that the 
f^nate ch^dier U ultimately united to 

moral of this l^k is 

to sav, setting aside the “>7*^ 

virtue which rune through it. The 
morel is, that energy and strong action would 
have killed the revolution in its mf®"®'!' ^ 

W« licliove this to he hlstoncully true, al- 
though the prevtuling tl«-ory, hotli m Eng^d 
and m France, i<« decidi-dly the other wh} . 
iKiwi r of force over inaiikind is 
our dav. There is hut one. instance ui tk, his- 
torv of the world wherein a sentiment, religious 

rniiw. |»« nr™'",' 

iiulotislv and eoiitinuoiisly T* ' 

,..MM‘|ition is the cstablislinieut of t linstiamty, 

which U, indeed, not an exeeiitioii, but a nura- 
de Tlie massacre of Saint 'Ba.tho1onv‘W nn- 
doubttsily iiirvciited ibe whole 
(■oiiiiii-’-'Fiotestaiii : tlv massum^ ol the t e 
venues eertninly had 1 lie same “i; jj; J 

liirio' iMirlion of the same kingdom, i 
''.rdiii Romun Cuiholieism in 
Ireland. Buoiiniiarle, on the day of the are 
lions, lilew the vevolutiim to l'’'’®«®. 
numtlis of his cannon. _ The anny ol Radolzki 
and the hordes of Russia have_m our i 7 
the stroiiKest hentiiiioiit oi liberl} 

ihrougho'ut Hungary and Italy. 
of the Hoiilevanls has silenced E™'*®**- 
h-ss, moral force also has Us victoiw; ^ 
malc?ial force, is still the 

nations, although perhaps not upon individuals. 

Had IxiuistheSixtecnthdishandtd hts honw^^^ 

French uwps, pni-gcd Ins army 

who had serviHl in Amenca, or sent ‘1“'™ “1*®" 

foreign service, placed an 

the head of that portion of hw soldim upon 

which he could rely, and swept tl*e 

Paris with cannon at the fi«t wthr^k of 

armed resistance, he mipht at least have put off 

the revolution for hi* titne. 

We speak not of the mo^ity of such n^ 
liev; bit history undoubte^y 
in ’dealing with a populace, 
excreisedand watcbfiilly mamtained, *»« nu> 
cecd. • 


* HowsmillvaB U 
upon Frtnoe, md kep 

■Ett^ssAi'iJsair^ 

rclevs la tcHe cl fit entenaw uu cn a® Hmfid state «f “ggr 

.:uergla«equecMulqu“iUv.itpo«m«m«.l«voW«a» te-a^ted of th® 


I nation ! crit auasltot rmeJen TaJn^uctir^ 
.a iwHuuf, avcc^niA ^oerffie cgftle d ^elle du Tigw. 
r^olutiou oondAmn^ pw 

pw \e I t uvH'a qiie wpFi?«cnt*knt Vk deux hommei qni 


oTbniewaey," 

ten-or/* 
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Buwland und doM Oermanenthitm^ Von BnrNo Baubh, 


HEnn Bauer, the ^on of a citizen of Betjin or 
Charlottenbui*^, comuicnood life, -.h the majority 
of thoBC amon^ tlio younjir Prus^tiuna commtmcc* 
it who are educated for the learnnl pij»fi'?««iona. 
Tlitf, ill Pnissio, inenim as* much flmined 

for the pcrvice of the atate; for, wiili the ex- 
ception of n few writers and joiinmlbts whom? 
existence the State purposely ignow’s nil those 
who have lenrneil to conjugiite Latin and Git^ 
verbs, and to wlioni Kuelid U not (pute n scal(*d 
hook, Imve obtained tlieir knowledge tor the 
pnc(‘ial*servie(* of the politi<‘al system yt whieh 
tfiey live, iiibve, ^irid liave their b<'ii*g. The 
Killg^ of Prus>ia an* the greatest <*orpon»lH and 
school inasnii*s kiunvii to history, past and ^>rc‘- 
sent, )>tit they abhor valour if if he defieient 
ill the goose-«t(jp, and iiide|MMKlcnt learning is to 
them the the M'oiist of criuies. A system based 
on sucli principle's must needs he antagonistic 
to the frt'lings of those Mdiofii it is meant to 
break iti — the wild Jiorse of the Pampas has 
good und suffieieiit nnson to detest llie Insso. 
The students art' nt all times disufleeted until 
tlu'ir tinining is fairly over, when their necks 
bend to the yoke, they liill into the wi|i« of 
the Burniueracy of wdiich they are heneetbrtli 
to form part, and in course of (iinc they ufjtuallp^ 
ixse to he the accomplished oi>pr<»s^ors of thiur 
younger fellow-cilizciis. Tough ami olMstreiKTOus 
naturf^s — for such there will Ik* found under the 
most perfect system of crushing— stfcctle from 
the b<*ginning, or in the first few yca?^ of their 
official career. The State has no }dace fiir them, 
but it watches their movements with n jealousy 
which, in many instances, is nearly akin to 
aUect fim*. Thus excladtHi from cv<Ty career by 
which man can achieve fame and fortiine, and 
their very existence denied by the domineering 

a , thescomfortuiuite men are k>d to res})ond to 
ranee with intolerance, and to renounce the 
Slate which renounces them. Herr Bruno Bauer 
belongs to ihisclMof \ictiinsof avieioussystem; 
firm w very commenoement of his career as a 
writer and lecturer he has laboured^ and with a 
certain degree of success too, to subvert, the re* 
tig^, the morals, and the constitution of ^ 
country whkJl/to his own misfortune, gave him 

DKFuls 

The views of such a man on a qnestio!i 
long negieeted, but wheih now fortunately flUs 


all minds, must needs }>e of imj^rtance. Herr 
Bauer dnps not stand alone. Objectionable as 
his opinions may b), they are shared by a large 
uumlK'r of his countrymen, though few of them 
ev<*r express them with so iniich force. II is 
piywmt work on the position of Germany to the 
t Iriential question is therefore a vnlunhie con- 
trihution to tlie ejipressions of public opinion in 
(feriimny, which are, as every liody kiiows,^ not 
to b* found in the. G<Tman newspapers. 

Ilerr Bauer, then, lielievfw that tlu' world is 
now witru'ssing Uic latter days of Germanism ; 
tliiit even tlic Ifutt remnants ti the kingrloni shall 
b* taken fiom Germany and given to that 
Kasteni iiow'cr which has aln'ody usurptvl the 
dictatorship over the Continent, and whose 
further developtmmt will determine the future 
of I'hirojM*. The decline of Germany eom- 
mcnced with her histoiy ; lltw Uuuit now 
pnxlitUs lier bil, though not indceil in the s)iirit 
of a Tacitus. The coming ovcnls do not fill him 
with desnnir : on the contrary, he has hopew of 
the anniliilation of old Biirope; for, aei'ording 
to him, a new and fairer world must rise from 
►^the utter destruction of the past. 

The last and most difficult purpose*/’ says 
Herr Bauer,** which still remains to be conceived 
is the repudiation of all that }Mifiri<*xisii*d and 
does exist, and this repudiation, if fully carried 
out, will give mankind an iinliiiiitiTd dominion 
and lordship over the world. Do ! alone take 
so gloomy R view 7 and do 1 alone foresee tlirougli^ 
out Euro[)e, but in Western Europe I'specially, 
nothing hut dissolution, decay, rums, and catRp 
strophes ? Or am I itiflueTiwd by that popular 
Pessimism which delights in the height o^con* 
fusion in the official wotfd and in the affairs of 
every-day life^ and which would still worse con* 
found confusion in order to make its profits 
thereby 1 Nothing of the kind. Not gioomv 
is that" view which diseovcrii the germs of life 
even in the festering of coiruption $ nor is it 
Pesenntsm to believe, as 1 do, that no amonm of 
managentent could have redeemed the course of 
events, because that course is the natural coih 
clu^on of a historical phase, and the neoeiMury 
traniMion to a new orj^nization.” 

As fiur as we can understmid^this, H means 
that the Oerman Nihilists, whose spokesman 
Herr Bauer k, have some iaopes of soms Umt, 
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and that their hopes are centered in RusBia. 
These unfortunate and interesting persons have 
a strong resemblance to the fish who, maddened 
with the intolerable heat of the frying-pan, long 
for a retreat among the merry crackling flames 
and the phiasant led-hot coals iindei* it. 

Herr Bauer gives a >jhort and impressive 
sketch of the enormous progress in teiritory 
and power which Russia has made since the 
days of Catherine II.; of the increase of au- 
thority which she obtained in the course of the 
revolutions of 1848; of that truly Roman 
earnestness which guides the Russian |>olitics ; 
and he adverts to the fate which is im|>ending 
over Euro|)e. For, according to Herr Bauer, 
the question of the rise of Russia and the down- 
lull of Eurofic is not a question of policy/u* 
management ; the weaknms of princes and the 
follies of nations have nothing whatever to do 
with it. It is written that Russia shall tri- 
umph, and triumph she must; and tlie only 
f|UOMtioii is, Is the Germanic world likely to 
survive the ‘destruction of its ancient civilixation 
to the certainty of that destruction Herr 
Bauer thinks there cannot he two opinions), or 
will the Russian nation alone lie called iqioii to 
create a new civilization ? Is the coming 
|M>riod likely to he a Russian |ierio<l, or will 
the Macaulays of 2833 describe it as a Russo- 
gemifliiic ? 

Ti) answer this v(*i*y ticklish question, Hoit 
Bauer enpigos in a discussion on the excellent 
qualities of the Russian mind. No nation 
known to history raised so gipintic a founda- 
tion for its futuif! dominion ; the Russians, of 
ail other pcHipk^, are inon^, fit to con<]uer aiid^. 
to colonist' ; they are indissolubly united wdth 
their country, their nation, their race; and 
their pont(?Tl! society is fiishioiuHl after the 
iiuagi* of “ the family,’' which is the gmml 
prototype of all Russian institutions. The 
Russians— wo still follow Herr Bauer's ex- 
position— are us independent, active, and prtv 
gressive ns the Anglo-Saxons of North Ame- 
rica. On the dav that the Russian took his 
place ill histoiy, )ic sought to comimss eiior- 
rnoui^ dimensions : from me Vistula to Kiachta 
ho conquered a gimuiiic ami compact em|nre, 
which afibnis ample room for tlie exerdse of 
his restless activity ; and throughout this vast 
empire he ranges*^ with the instincts of a 
noniade, the bohlneai of a speculator, and the 
quiet self-possessioii of a man who feels that he 
is a member of a large fiunily. lii the Russian 
charachT pei'seyeraiice is admirably^ blended 
with gentleness and an amount of energy which 
laughs the word impossible to scorn. He 
lumua the results of labour to labour itsdi, but 
he shrinks not fitim dangers and from exertion. 
To die Csar lie yields a blind, unoouditional 
pbiHiience. In fine^ the Russians are the true 


desc^endants of the Hellenic tribes, and, as such, 
Herr Bauer, as a classical scholar, is bound to 
adore them. The only difference is, that these 
modem Greeks have the strength of chaiacter 
and the singleness of purpose w^hich dis- 
tinpiislied the Romans, and made them masters 
of the world. 

What chances has Western Europe against 
such a nation I G<»miaiiy is divided, and 
France dempi*Hlised ; and as for England, we 
must record our disgi*ace in Herr Bruno 
Bauvr’s own words : — 

England ha^ lost the inoiiufKily (.') of its iiuular por- 
tion, and also the monopoly of arbitration. The Ian 
ministerial clianges prove that England can no longer 
escape ,thdTat%pf the Continent, and that it cannot for 
the future oppose the monopoly of its maritime posit ion to 
the interests which guide public opinion on the Continent. 
The aristocracy of England has lost its lordly power ; and 
royalty will soon be face to face witli democracy : it will 
1)6 compelled to have recourse to the very means which 
Myalty on the Continent eiiiployeil in order to maintain 
its position. - 

The wish, we !ij>prt‘htiwl, is fhllior to tla? 
thought. But let our rc‘ii(lc‘rs »read on atul 
tivnible* — 

The militia bill has been pasMnl, iiui to pruu^l ihr 
country aguin.si u French ii.vasioii, but to protect r<*yuUy 
against the awful ciKToachiiients of demorracy Thai 
bill will place England on a level with th<* roODucntal 
states. The Cabinet are all but at bay : they vain 
nideavours to avoid the conflict between the {icopio and 
the Crown. 

Revolutions, republics, usurpations, srrrrt 
fights, cttinls murtiH), cellular van<, juiblie nud 
private executions, are here showered fl»)wn 
upon iiH ill delightful prorusiou, and why I 
“ Be|,auMC Endund has made liers'dC n'spou- 
sible for tlu^ fate of eonstitiitionalism : lienee 
she must share its line, and that fate becomes 
her own." 

We do not niiderstatid this reason, either as 
a whole or in its parts ; but no matUT. We 
ventui'c to alfiriJi that it is veiy clear to those 
who can see its meuning; and sinee Herr 
Bauer has said it, the wisest plan will bt; that 
we all make our wills, and pre|iare for the w'orst. 
For England, wliieii must share the fate of 
constitutionalism," cannot stop the progress of 
Russia, and old Europe will lie deatroyed and 
trodden under foot, and a new civilization will 
lie ' begotten from barbarism, and * the world 
will be |)erfect, and Herr Bauer happy. Bui 
whether the coining state of thinp^will be 
Russian throughout, or Russo-Gkrman, is a 
question which we are free toconfess baseluded 
our apprehension in Herr Bauer^s pages. And, 
indeed^ what does it matter to us, smoe wemust 
needs the &te of eonedtationalisiii/* 

whkdi phrase in its widest sense must mean that 
tlie Cossacks will stable their hoiaes in 8t. 
Paurs, and that Admiral Kmileff wiQ esta- 
blish a Board of Admiralty * in Westminster 
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Abbey; tliat our MMipmanu&cturcrs and taliow** the gentrj', and the publk? ffenerally. 8utfi- 
chandlem will be ruitied by the voracity of the dent lor a nation in the evil which befiibit; and 
RusBiaii infantry ; that turlmned Circuaaiaua diice such ia to be our intey little need we oare 
will smoke strong Cavendish in the diuw* what Itoeoines of the Germans, and at what 
ing*n>oius of Cheshaxii Place; and Prince Uiissian luiirerfiity Herr Bauer is to 

Menscdiikoir, dressed in the roiigliest of great h*ctun' on the ohuscs of the Declino and Fall of 
coats, and flourishing n huge knout, will pro- old Europ. 
inenade Regent Street, and nog the aristocracy, * 


ht ik ersie Biivgfri^ichl oder For Fiinfzuj JoAren. VatftifiHdhrhet* Homn» 
A'oii W. Alrxisa 4 Vols. Berlin : BnrthoL 

IIeru Haring, better known by ihc name of hiimilialedin iSOfl, la^cause llie King was piisil* 
Herr Willbald Alexis, is an old^establishtHl laniiiious and his MinisterH incapable; that, after 
novel-writer; one who has tiecn# fllv<Mirire after all, the good emisi* triniiijdied ; and that, 
with the Gcriimii public these many years niider tlie suemsor of fliat king, and under 
past ; w)io huH witnessed and e!C|)erienced a the* siie^^i^ssors of iliow< MiiiialerK, the good 
variety of <‘hanges in tin* national taste ; and one cause will triumph again. To demonstrate this 
who throughout has succmled in keeping pnce>lesirahlt» axiom, all the grt^t and little men of 


with the public reqiiircmeiils. lii tln^romuntic 
ilav'i of Alinainieks and “ Taschciihucher 
tVir LieliCiind Freimdschaft,*' 4»r “ Vergissiiieiii- 
uehls" and “ VieHiebchoiis,** Heiy Al^j^is de- 
hted the seritinn^ntul fair of Germany with 
ni.iig novelletii^a of the fine “Tasehen- 
♦ ealihre. When tlio l*oh*s came in fusliioii 
t /><»>’ of the WaiNaw revolution, he wnae a 
r:tl novel, of whicli t)ios<.* fr<igg<d-C4W4teil 
' ; were the heroes ; and now that (ler- 

; herself has pasjwHl thiHMigli the furnaee 
r<'V<»hititjii, and kIijcc she has been tried--* 
'.alter that she was fouinl wanting-* Herr 
<oin(*!!i forward with a political tuivtl, 
igrouu pamphlet, th'serihing the e»>n- 
of Prussia at tin* conimeiiceiiient of|(his 
■, aitiiry* when lie? (Nnirt under FrcmTic 
ij^^Villiam III. diil exactly whitl the Prussmii 
\‘ourt oflS^it) did umlcr FiHnleric William IV, 
Do* tciideiu-y of the painjdilet seems to la*, lliai 
the liUthoFa country was weak, ilespised, and 


^‘Prussia's gHutc^t degnidtttHui are Immglit 
oil theHtugc. VVf^bavc Lonibanl and Uaug» 
witz, HHixlenhei^g and Sudn, Ixml llarrowby, 
Bliicber, and York, Prince Louis, tite King 
of Prussia, and tlm Czar Alexander, it 
distiiigiiisbed ehoniM of c»fKcinls, giiaixlmnen, 
and diplomatic agents, with a clever story, a 
capital plot, ami interniifiablc conversations* 
IndHil, what net ion then* is, is eomplelely 
swampisl by tin* torr 4 *iit of W 4 )rdH which literall^* 
pour from the lips of cactli one of the dramtiU 
This stunning v<*rl>oeity is tin* chitd' 
fault 4 if a work which, in all othiT r 4 *H|M‘CtH, may 
h<* eu||«*d a reH)MH;tabh! produethm, 4 ‘SjM*cially 
ill fin* presiait pmod of Q«*rrnati liC<*ruiy iii- 
^apm'ity. Gur chief nsistm f 4 >r not venturing 
uiKMi a single cxlracl is, that every part ami 
|K»rtioii of the ho 4 )k, every sei*m* and conv«*rsH- 
tioii, is iiM) long fur tin* (wgi^s English 

|n*ri4nlieal. 


Oischkhie tkr Deutseken Natioml littfiratur im Neunzehnten JahrhmtU'rt, Von Juliak 
Schmidt. Vol. I. L(*ipzig: Hcrhig* 


We know not of a more meritorious under- 
taking Uiaii the writinga w*orkof modern history, 
of p<uitics,or literature. Those pifriods which 
are long past and gone are generallv the ihcuie 
of a hundred laborious minds anrf able pens. 
Eyfry student who wishes to obtain information 
on what can be known of the Etruscans, or of 
(he mBnners and customs of the Celts in 
Euland, need but go to tlie British Museum, 
OM if he he ^tout of heart, as a student 
gbt to be, with no fear of rheumatisin and no 
r respeetiuR vermin, he wilh after passing 
..i the ordeiS of the catalogues, have no 
w«.viaty in satisfying his laudable curiosity. 
But let "no one hope to obtain informatiou at so 


small K pric4« of time and (latienee if the subject 
of bis inquiry belongs t4> v%r)* m*ffiit times. In 
tbut msG he must read up flies of iiewspa|iers 
and sigh over Parliamentary blue-books, and 
iiiU^rminable returns. This is so true, that eveiy 
man with any pretence to education would 
blush if he were found tripping in the history 
of ancient Rome, while evety one thinks bioi- 
sclf fully jastifled in lanng ignorant — say of the 
history of Italy during ike last thirty years. 
An Imtorical event is lost to all tin; worl^ ox- 
(X!!pt to 4!he few who, at the time, took an intoraat 
ill it, until it has been taken up by^ and pro- 
serv^ ill, the panes of an able hmmn. tjL is, 
therefore, with mlings of extreme satii&ctiicm 
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th^t we notice every attempt to record the events 
of coiitcniporaneous hietory. But the codiji- 
we may use the term— of the events 
of modern literature is a task for the execution 
of wliich still cp*eater gratitude is due; since in 
the history of Sterature wo want even that im- 
perfeet and clun»«y machinery, wliich in politi- 
cal history tacilitates individual rescarrdi. Hu 
want of ‘♦ome handbook of modern (lomuiu 
litenitur(‘ has bmi long and painfully felt, and 
the appearance of the pivisent “ Histoiy of the 
derma ri National Litmtuw; in the Niaetw'ritli 
Century,” by Dr. Julian Sclimidt, tlu^ mortt 
eminent, critic among the few that still survive 
dennan inlolemnce and impatience of blame, 
is nil event to which we gladly direct the attori- 
tion oi* our readers. The volume Wore^ us 
commeneeH with the death of ttchillcr, and 
(diaracteiizes the German writers and their hooks 
up to the dissolution of the romantic schw)! by^ 
Immt'rinunn, Platen, and Riickert, and Mbrike. 
The see(»iid volume, therefore, must comprise the 
newest of llie new, and it is for the appeamnee* 
of that volume we reserve u more dctaileil 
eritieisin of the book. 

For the pnvsent we have only to remark on 
a ipiestionof jirivilege. The author resei’Vf's for 
himself the right of translating his work in 
Knglniid ami Fmnce.*' What the state of inter- 
imliomil luw' us to litemry property may be 
between < lermnny and France wc know' not, nor 
pretend to know ; but with n^gurd to England, 
neither the author nor the publisher of a Ger- 


man work can reserve for himself the right of 
translation. A tnraty establisliing such ri^ht 
has indeed been approved of by the Britiab 
Cabinet, and submitted to the Court of BerKii 
for ratification. That Court has sent it to the 
German liundagtag** at Frankfort, and thenn 
it remains unratified, and probably will remain 
for many years to come, esjiecially if German 
authors, instead of agitating for its ratification, 
flatter themsidves with a vain belief that they 
ara aetually'-iu possession of rights whicij|wouId 
be as valuable fo tliemas, no doubt, they would 
be udvfintagcous to literature. Because wt? 
would MV a treaty of iiileniational copyright 
(^tttblislied between England and Germany, 
(‘speoialfy A* the protection of translations, we 
beg to inform our German friends and n^aders 
that no such trenty exists at pn^sent; and that 
Dr. 8chmi<U’s work, for instance, might be puln 
lislied by every firm in London, without his 
Tiaviug apy elaim to compensation or redress. 
This is not a very df^sirublc sUite of things, liut, in 
our opinion, ta ignore it is to pt'rpetnatcSt. I-^et 
it be tboroiiglily umlcrstcMU^, that translations 
limy be pirated ; tliut an authorised translation 
of a Oerinsm work enjoys legal protection 
ill England, as little as authorised translations 
of wwks by Dieken«, BuIwit, and Tliakeray 
would enjoy in (iernmny; and tlicn tliere 
w'ill lie sonic ho|>c^ that thcfpreiamt luwh'ssitnd 
injurious state of things may i)e brought to u 
sjimly termination. 


Gmhkhtc (hr frattzmi^hn Jtevolution t'l^m Jafir^ 1848 hi» znr Wiedifi'hergteUung dos 
Kamrthum. Von Da. Frsiueriin von Prcuschen. 

Tiik aiitliov <if tliis work is known to the Oer- uiiil tiioup'U oiir own literature contains many 
uiaii iniblic as ii nrriter on legni matters, end similar attempts to this, we have no doubt that 
this, uf tar us we know, is his first attempt ot the work will Ih> of interest, even to English 
history. U is u clever, well-written book, readers, 
clear in style, and eomprohensive in its views ; 


^atmkhanda, Ltbn.und C^araeteriilder au» iNi/m md Pertiw, Von Erich, Von 
• Sebonberg. 2 vois. Leipsig. 


Tnn Sanscrit name of tlie title, if translated 
into EngUsh, means a place where the lotus 
abounds ; and the work is a well-written ac- 
count of India and Persia, with a special reg^ 
to the history and the peculiarities of tbe native 
tribes. It is descriptive throughout, ,nd not ra- 
tiouative, a jure merit in a book nrom die pen 
of u German writer. Herr Von Sebonberg 
bos erideutly travelled with bis eyes jpyi ears 


wide open : he has not, as most Germans do, 
gone about also with a library of volumes on 
the countries in which he travelled; and be baa 
not, as most Germans do, criticised his prAc- 
eessors instead of writing a narrative and de* 
scriptiou of the obiwts which came under his 
own observation, result is, a work which 
will be valuable even to readm ui tliisoountiT, 
vtdwniooas as our literature on India already is. 
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Memorials and rorresponilenee Of (ylmrles 
James Fox. ICdited I>y Lunl J. Russell. 
VoKI. II. l/.8x. 

Diary ntul Correspondonoe of Thonins Moore. 
Edited bv Lord J. RusHdI. Vols. Hfnii 
IV. ' • 

The Casflereaph Papers. Edited by the Mar- 
quis I'f LondoiKUM ry. ^ • 

History of Greece.^ By Geoiw Grofe? Voi. 
XI. 10... 

Uislory of the Reformation. Vol. V. The 
Reformaiion in EiijilanJ. By J. II. 
Merle J)’Aubigii6. 12... 

Memoir of Charles Monlaunt, Earl of PetcT- 
borougli and Momnmitli. By llie Author 
of llochelnga/' Two voU. 18.^, 

•Autobiojrrapliy of a Missionary. By Rev. J. 
P. Fletcher, Two vols, 1/. l.v. • 

Peace, War, and Adventure ; an Aiito!)ioffra- 
phical Memoir of George Laval Ches- 
terton. Two voltf, Khr. ^ 

The English Humourists of the Eighteenth 
Century. By W. M. Thackeray. lOx.Orf. 

A History of the Sikhs, from the Origin of 
the Nation to the Batlh^ of the Suthj, 
By Joseph Davey Cunhingliam, lute 
Captain of Engineers in the Imlian Army. 
Second Edition. With the Author’s last 
corrections and additions. London : 

Murray. 1853. 

TRAVELS, &c. 

Travels in Norway. By — , Ilollway. 2#. 

Five Years at an English University. By 
— Jtoisted. In. (k/. 

ScyHtaryMjpnibles and Adventures of a Hunter 
in the Prairies. By John Palliser. 10».6d. 

Traits of American-Indian Life. 7s. 6tt. 

Memorandums made in Ireland in the Autumn 
of 1852. By Dr. John Forbes. Two 
vols. ' 1/. D. 

A Summer Search for Sir John Franklin. By 
Commander Jnglefield. 14s. 

Narrative of an Explorer in Tropical South 
Africa* By Francis Galton. 12s. 


KatlVaria and its Iiilmhitants. By Rev. F. 
Fleming. 7s. tW. 

Travels in Southorii Russia and the Criinoa, 
through Hungary, Wallacliia, and Mol- 
davia, in 1837. Two vok, Imp. 8vo, 

•2/,2h. . 

An Art Student in Miinioii. By Anna Mary 

f Hciwitt. Two vols. 14s. 

Eight Weeks* Journal Norway, &c., in 1852. 
By .Sir C. Anderson, (k 

A Visit to Mexico, hy the West Indies, Yuoa- 
tun, and the United States. By Parish 
Rohertson, Two vols. IHs. 

Cruise among the Islunds of the Western Pa- 
cific. By Captain J. E* Erskine, R.N. IChr. 

Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast of Africa. 
By BiH>dieCruirkshank. Two vols. H. Is. 

Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria* 
By Charles Boner. 18s. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

^uhroy Conyers. 2s. 6rf. 

Wealth and Lahoiir. By Lord B— — . Three 
vols, 17. ID, Or/, _ 

Cranford, hy the Autlior of**Mar)UMERon.’* 6s. 

Young lIcirrsH. By Mrs« Trollope, Three 
vols, 1/, ID. lir/. 

Vicissitudes of a Life. By G. F. R, James. 
Thrrc vols. 1/, ID. Or/. 

Wilful Ward, hy the Author of ** The Young 
Doctor.*' Three vols, 1/, ID, • 

Lorenzo Benoni ; or. Passages in the Life of 
fin Italian. lOx. fk/, , 

Sir Frcflcrick Derwentf by the Author of 
** Fabian's Tower." Tlirce vols. 1/. 

ID iid. 

Family Romance. By J. Bernard Burke. 
Two vols. 1/, D. 

Hypatia; or, New Fo<;8 with an Old Face. 

Charles Kingsley, Jun. Two vols. 

Ada Gresham, an Autobiography, Mary 
Ann Lupton. Three vob. 1/. ID, Qd. 

ScaiteTjd Leaves ; or, Twilight Tritira* By 
Mrs, Jones of Pantrias. Os. 

Frank Menyweather. . By H. Cf, A. Yo]|mg* 
Two vok. 1/. D. 



U9T OF THB pniwriPAr, priiMf moKs or tup. rA*^T qrARTBR. 


T^e\ 




POKTRV. 
By Alexander Smith. 


5jf. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Preacher and the Kiujr ; or, Bonnlalotte 
lA the Court of Louis XlVt By L. Biiti- 

S oner. Bt. 

I and Legends of Life AMsuraner. By 
John Francis. Sr. ikl. 

Ham Slick’s Wise Saws and Modem Tnslancf^. 
Two vols. 1/. lx. 

The Women of Israel. By Grace Aguilar. 
Two vols. 12r. 

Sights and Sounds ; the Mystery of the Day. 
By Henry Spicer. 9r. 

^poi<t!k Facts and SpoHing Fancies. By 
Harry Hieover. lAr. 

Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin. By II. Beecher 
Stowe. 3x. (W. 

Diary of Martim Bethune Baliol, 17/)iP>4. 0<:t 
Thistle and Cedar. By Habosh Risk Allah 
ESbndi. 12x. 


Case of R. D. Luord, Esq., and Correspond 
deuce with the Bombay Government. 
Poona and Bombay : 18&). 

Memorial of Gregor urant of the Bombay 
Civil Service, dd May 1853. I’riiited 
at the Bombay Education Society's Pre^^^. 
Bombay: 1863. 


LIVRES FRAN^AIS. 

*Willich*s Popular Tables. Third Edition. 
Voyages dans i'lmJe et en Perse. Pur le 
Prince Alexis Solt;^koif. 

\ iiigt Annees uiix Philippines, Hau>eiiii*i de 
Jaln-Jaln. Par P. de la Gironiere. 

Le due de \Velhngtoji. Par Jules Muurel. 
Gilbert «p,Gilberte. Par Eugene Sue. Fi\e 
vols. ' ** 


I/ll Grand Comedien. Par le Marquis de 
Foudras. Two vols. 

Un Voyage de Disagr^ments h Londres» Par 
Jules Lecomte. 

Hoih les Filets— Scenes et Mceurs des Rives. 
Par Emile Souvestre. . 

Renee. Par Comtesse Dash. 

En Qnarantaine, Sci^iies et Mceurs des Graves. 
Par Emile Souvestre. 

Ii(>H Vendangos, Noiivelles. Par Leon Gozlan. 

J1 fuiit que Jeiinesse ee Pusse. Par 41^1^ I^* 
vei-gne. Two vole. 

140 Comte Barbe blue. Par Paul Feval. Two 
vis. 

Les Pretcndanls de Catherine. Par A. De 
Gondrocoiirt. Three vols. KAx. (k/. 

Laf’omlisse de Mauleon. Par Louis Hey- 
baud. Two vols. 

Ihane Laquedem. Par Alex. Dumas. Four 
vols. 

Le Chevalier d'Estagnol. Par le Marquis de 
Fimdras. Six vols. 

I4e Cl^evalier Pampelonne. Par A. De 
Gendreeourt. Four vsis. 

Td* Comte de Lnvernie. Pur Auguste Ma- 
qiiet. Vols. I ii IV. 

Renee do Varville. Pur Mud. Virginia 
Ancelot. Two vols. 

Les AveiitureH do M. le Baron. ?a Mar- 
quis de Foudras. Vol. I. 

La Marquise Cornelia d'Alfi, ou le * Lac 
d'Annevy et ses Environs. Par Eugene 
Sue. 

Id* Lilas de Poi^c. Par L£on Qoxlaii. 

Livio. Par Paul de Musset. 

La Pasteur d'Ashbourn. Par Alex. Dumas. 
Vol. I. 

Scenes d’ltalie et de Vendee. Par J. CrMneau 
Joly. 










